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L—CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Name, 


dG, Harris 


Sheldon Jackson 
George WeCheyney .... 


Misia dt, San ou... cs 
J. W. Anderson 
J. F. Murray 
C.D. Hine 


Robert J. Reynolds -..... 


W. 3B. Powell 
W.N. Sheats 


8. D. Bradwell 
B. Byron Lower... 


Henry Raab 


eae ecere eee eee 


Ed. Porter Thompson .. - 
A.D. Lafargue 


N. A. Luce 


E. B. Prettyman 
Jey Wrekinson 2.222254 


emiy iy. Pattengill 2.24 


D. L. Kichle 
J. R. Preston 


Address. 


Montgomery, Ala 


Sitka, Alaska 
Tombstone, Ariz 


Little Rock, Ark 


Sacramento, Cal 
Denver, Colo 
Hartford, Conn 


Dover, Del 


Washington, D.C 
Tallahassee, Fla 


Atlanta, Ga 
Boise City, Idaho 


Frankfort, Ky .....---- 
Baton Rouge, La 


Augusta, Me 


Baltimore, Md 


Newtonville, Mass 


Lansing, Mich 


Steals Mann 2-22. 
Jaekeon, Wiss...2.2..2) 


| 


Official designation. 


| State superintendent of educa- 
tion. 
General agent of education. 
Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 
State superintendent of public 
instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 
Secretary of State board of edu- 
cation. 
President of State board of edu- 
cation. 
Superintendent of Districtschools. 
| State superintendent of public in- 
struction. 
State school commissioner. 
| State superintendent of public in- 
struction. 
State superintendent of public in- 
| struction, 


| State superintendent of cduca- 
tion. 
State superintendent of common 
schools. 
. State superintendent of public in- 
struction. 
Secretary of State board of educa- 
tion. 
State superintendent of public in- 
struction. 
| ~ Do. 
State superintendent of educa- 
tion. 


1 Including all changes reported to the Bureau up to July, 1893. 
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Chief State school officers—Continued. 


Name. 


Hele VV Ole. ce ww nove oe 
Pe OLOCIO. se seen se cces 
eee GOUCY 22.2.5 2+-c5+ 


Wi deelhih es. c lo occ ace 
Te eCee ONY LINO ac a aaa 
Em O WING 2 oe wns - oic 


Jno. C. Scarborough .... 
Mrs. Laura J. Kiscnhuth. 


Oscar T. Corson 


eee ar KOD 2.2 cess 
mie Mem iroy —2. 2.2 ..84 


Nathan C. Schaeffer ..-- 
Aes tock well. 20... .5. 
WoO May neld 2. 2....8. 


Cortez Salmon 


exreer ee ee 


Frank M. Smith 


NE Carlisle: ic... s.cc0es 


J.S. Boreman 
M.S. Stone 


John E. Massey 
Wm edn ooo ok et 


Address. Official designation. 


Jefferson City, Mo..... State superintendent of public 


' schools. 

Helena, Mont..........| State superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

lincoln Nebr 2. oo 2s.ce State superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Carson City, Nev .....- Do. 

Concord. Ne EE ones cee Do. 

CPPOWULON, IN, Jee 0. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex ...... Superintendent of public instrue- 
tion. 

ACD IN. Vo letener, es State superintendent of public 
instruction. 

ivaleioi NC osemecsee: : 

Bisinarcle dN. Walco sss. State superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Columbus, Ohio .....-. State commissioner of common 
schools. 

Guthrie, Okla .........| Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

Salem, Oregon......-..- State superintendent of public 
instruction. 

aris bree sb eee st eee Do. 
Providence: i leaeee ass Commissioner of public schools. 
Colum bia,-S.Cx cee ane State superintendent of educa- 
tion. 
Peterre, OS. tkeee. «ceo: State superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Nashville, Tenn.......- State superintendent of public 
schools. 

AUStilie BOX feo cn sos: State superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Oreden, Util =. .2.. ee Commissioner of schools. 
Montpelier sy 22 ee State superintendent of educa- 
tion. 

ERC mOntd) “Vai = eee wate State superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Olympia, Wash ....-.-- State superintendent of public 
instruction. . 

Charleston, W. Va..... State superintcndent of free 
schools. 

MAcisgn, VV 1st ees State supcrintendent of public 
schools. 

Cheyenne, Wyo....-... | State superintendent of public 


instruction. 
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Il.—List oF City SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston, M. H. Lane.! 
Bessemer, A. M. Hendon. 
Birmingham, J. H. Phillips. 
Eutaula, J. J. Kilpatrick. 
Florence, J. W. Morgan, jr. 
Huntsville, A. W. Eshman. 
Mobile, E. R. Dickson. 
Montgomery, C. L. Floyd. 
Selma, Louis E. Jeffries. 
Tuskaloosa, Carleton Mitchell. 


ARIZONA. 


Tucson, W. W. Gillette. ? 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, J. L. Holloway. 
Helena, John Caldwell Davidson. 
Hot Springs, George B. Cook. 
Little Rock, J. R. Rightsell. 

Pine Bluff, Ruth McBride. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda, D. J. Sullivan. 

Berkeley, 8. D. Waterman. 

Eureka, G. Warren. 

Fresno, T. L. Heaton. 

Los Angeles, W. M. Friesner. 

Napa City, J. L. Shearer, ® 
Oakland, J. W. McClymonds. 
Pasadcna, James D. Graham. 
Riverside, Eli Ff. Brown. 
Sacramento, Albert Hart. 

San Bernardino, Alexander E. Frye. 
San Diego, Hugene De Burn. 

San Francisco, John Swett. 

San José, Frank P. Russell. 

Santa Barbara, George E. Knepper. 
Santa Cruz; J. W. Linscott. 

Santa Rosa, I..S. Crawford. 
Stockton, James A. Barr. 

. Vallejo, L. G. Harrier. 


COLORADO. 


Aspen, W. T. Eddingfield. 

Colorado Springs, P. K. Pattison. 

Denver, District No. 1, Aaron Gove; 
District No. 2, L. C. Greenlee; District 
VOU dl. EL. Van Sickle. 

Highlands, J.H. Van Sickle. 

Leadville, W. W. Watters. 

Pueblo, District No.1, James S. McClung; 
District No. 20, P. W. Search. 

Trinidad, E. C. Stevens. 


1 connty superintendent; post-office, Jackson- 
ville 

2Resigned; name of successor not reported. 

8 Principal. 

4 Secretary of the board of school visitors. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia, W. H. Angleton. 
Birmingham, Robert L. Gilbert. 
Bridgeport, Charles W. Deane. 
Bristol, James F. Williams. 
Danbury, J. M. Smith. 

Greenwich, George P. Fisher. 
Hartford, John H. Brocklesby. 
Manchester, Oliver B. Taylor. 
Meriden, J, 1, Pcttee. 

Middletown, Walter B. Ferguson. 
New Britain, J. N. Bartlett. 

New Haven, Virgil G. Curtis. 

New London, Charles B. Jennings.5 
Norwalk, Charles Ohnstead.' 
Norwich, N. L. Bishop. 

Rockville, I. M. Agard. 3 

Stamford, Lewis R. Hurlbutt.# 
Thompsonville, E. H. Parkman.§ 
Torrington, 
Wallingford, T. J. Heavens. 
Waterbury, M. 8. Crosby. 
Willimantic, A.B. Morrill.’ 
Winsted, Walter G. Mitchell.? 


DELAWARE. 


New Castle, D. B. Jones. 
Wilmington, David W. Harlan. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, William B. Powell, super- 
intendent of public schools; G.I. T. 
Cook,superintendent of colored schouls. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville, Joel D. Mead. 
Key West, C.F. Kemp.® 
Pensacola, N. B. Cook.* 

St. Angustine, R. F. Sabate.® 
Tampa, L. W. Buchholz. 


GEORGIA, 


Albany, 
Americus, Wm. Harper. 
Athens, C. G. Bond. 
Atlanta, Wo olatoM. 
Angusta, Lawton B. Evans, 
Brunswick, A. lL Branham, 
Columbus, W. H. Woodall. 
Griffin, Bothwell Grahain. 


Macon, B. M. Zetiler. 


Rome, James C. Harris. 
Savannah, W.H. Baker. 
Thomasville, K. T. MacLean.? 


5 Acting school] visitor. 

6 Principal of the high school. 

7President of the board of school visitors. 
§ County superintendent. 
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City superintendents—Continued. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton, Robert A. Haight. 
Aurora, District No. 5, J. H. Freeman. 
Austin, Newell D. Gilbert. 
Beardstown, M. Moore. 
Belleville, H. D. Updike. 
Bloomington, E. M. Van Petten. 
Braidwood, F. M. Mubklig. 
Cairo, T. C. Clendenen. 
Canton, C. M. Bardwell. 
Centralia, H. B. Farmer. 
Champaign, Robert L. Barton. 
Charleston, J. W. Henninger. 
Chicago, Albert G. Lane. 
Danville, O. E. Latham.! 
Decatur, E. A. Gastman. 
Dixon, W. H. Williamson. 
Duquoin, J. E. Wooters. 

East St. Louis, James P. Slade. 
flsin. 1, Derr. 

Evanston, Homer H. Kingsley. 
imreeport, ki. WV. burton, 
Galena, J. A. Williams. 
Galesburg, William L. Steele. 
Jacksonville, John R. Long. 
Joliet, D. H. Darling. 
Kankakee, F. N. Tracy. 
Kewanee, E. C. Rosseter. 

La Salle, L. A. Thomas. 
Lincoln, Ambrose M. Miller. 
Litchfield, W. F. Bromfield. 
Macomb, John McClenahan. 
Mattoon, B. F. Armitage. 
Moline, H. M. Slanson. 
Monmouth, James C. Burns. 
Oak, Park, W.H. Hatch. 
Ottawa, DOK. A. Thorp. 

Pana, L. 8. Ham. 

Paris, Alfred Harvey. 

Pekin, F. W. Reubeit. 

Peoria, Newton Charles Dougherty. 
Peru, Fred W. Smedley. 
Quincy, T. W. Macfall. 

Rock Island, 8.8. Kemble. 
Rockford, P. R. Walker. 
Springfield, J. H. Collins. 
Sterling, District No.3, Alfred Bayliss. 
Streator, B. B. Lakin. 
Waukegan, W.E. Toll. 


INDIANA. 


Anderson, John W. Carr. 
Bloomington, D. W. Leonard. 
Brazil, John C. Gregg. 
Columbus, J. A. Carnagey. 
Connersville, W. F. L. Sanders. 
Crawfordsville, Samuel E. Harwood. 
Elkhart, D. W. Thomas. 
Evansville, J. W. Layne. 

Fort Wayne, John S. Irwin. 
Frankfort, B. F. Moore. 

Goshen, William H. Sims. 
Greencastle, Robert A. Ogg. 
Hammond, W.C. Belman. 
Huntington, Robert I. Hamilton. 


1Nesigned; name of successor not reported. 
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| Des Moines: East Side, Amos Hiatt; 


Indianapolis, L. H. Jones. 
Jeffersonville, P. P. Stultz. 
Kekomo, Sheridan Cox. 

La Fayette, Edward Ayres. 

La Porte, W. N. Hailmann. 
Lawrenceburg, W. H. Rucker. 
Logansport, Albert H. Douglass. 
Madison, D. M. Geeting. 

Marion, W. D. Weaver. 
Michigan City, James C. Black. 
Mount Vernon, H. P. Leavenworth. 
Muncie, W. R. Snyder. 

New Albany, J. B. Starr. 

Peru, W. J. Stratford. 
Richmond, Justin N. Study. 
Seymour, William S. Wood. 
Shelbyvilles.C. Eagle: 

South Bend, Calvin Moon. 
Terre Haute, William H. Wiley. 
Valparaiso, William H. Banta. 
Vincennes, Albert E. Humke. 
Wabash, M. W. Harrison. 
Washington, William F. Hoffman. 


IOWA. 


Atlantic, G. W. Samson. 

Boone, George I. Miller. 
Burlington, Robert McCay.!} 
Cedar Rapids, J. F. Merrill. . 
Clinton, O. P. Bostwick. 

Council Bluffs, Hugh W. Sawyer. 
Creston, H. B. Larrabee. 
Davenport, J. B. Young. 


West Side, F. B. Cooper; North Side, 
O. E. Sinith. 
Dubuque, Thomas Hardie.? 
Fort Dodge, F.C. Wildes. 
Fort Madison, C. H. Dye. 
Iowa City, W. F. Cramer. 
Keokuk, W. W. Jamieson. 
Le Mais, E. N. Coleman. 
Lyons, H. E. Robbins. 
Marshalltown, C. P. Rogers. 
Mason City, A. R. Sale. 
Muscatine, F. M. Witter. 
Oskaloosa, Orion C. Scott. 
Ottumwa, A. W. Stuart. 
Sioux City, H. E. Kratz. 
Waterloo: East Side, F. J. Sessions; West 
Side, George A. Bateman. 


KANSAS, 


Argentine, H. A. Hollister. 
Arkansas City, D. R. Boyd. 
Atchison, J. H. Glotfelter. 
Emporia, John Dietrich. 

Fort Scott, Guy P. Benton. 
Hutchinson, J. A. McClain. 
Junction City, G. W. Kendrick. 
Kansas City, Arvin S. Olin. 
Lawrence, Edmund Stanley. 
Leavenworth, James E. Klock. 
Newton, J. W. Cooper. 

Ottawa, Frank P. Smith. 
Parsons, H.C. Ford. 

Pittsburg, C. M. Light. 


2 Secretary of the board of education. 
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KANSAS —econtinued. 


Salina, C. Y. Roop. 

Topeka, Williain M. Davidson. 
Wellington, John A. McClain. ? 
Wichita, R. W. Stevenson.? 
Wintield, J. W.Spindler. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland, John G. Crabbe. 

Bowling Green, W. B. Wylie. 
Covineton, John W. Hall. 

Dayton, R. M. Mitchell. 

Frankfort, McHenry Rhoades. 
Henderson, Kdward S. Clark. 
Hopkinsonville, Charles H. Dietrich. 
Lexington, William Rogers Clay. 
Louisville, George H. Tingley, jr. 
Maysville, : 
Newport, E. W. Weaver. 
Owensboro, James McGinniss. 
Padueah, George O. McBroom. 
Paris, Clarence L. Martin. 
Richmond, George W. Pickels. 
Winchester, co Lyddane.? 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton Rouge, Fred. J. Tunnard.4 
New Orleans, Warren Easton.. 
Shreveport, John L. Hargrove. 


MAINE. 


Auburn, W. \W. Stetson. 
Augusta, J.O. Webster.’ 
Bangor, Miss Mary 8. Snow. 
Bath, 1 C. Phillips. 
Belfast, A.I. Brown. 
Biddeford, Royal E. Gould. 
brewer, Geor ge Curtis. 
Walais, "A. J. Padelford. 
Elsworth, R. M. Peck. 
Gardiner, O. B. Clason.® 
Lewiston, Giles A. Stuart. 
Portland, Orlando M. Lord. 
Roekland, Fred. C. Russell. 
Saco, Walter T. Goodale. 
Waterville, J. E. Burke. 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis, John C. Bannon,7 
Baltimore, Henry A. Wise. 
Cambridge, James L. Bryan.? 
Gimmbperlind, H.G. Weimer.’ 
Frederiek, Ephraim L. Boblitz.7 
Hagerstown, P. A. Witmer.’ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams, Walter P. Beckwith. 
Amesbury, Frank Savage.* 


L Resi. ened; name of successor not reported. 
2 Resivned and subsequently died; name of suc- 


cessor not stated. 
3? County superintendent. 
4Parish superintendent. 


Attleboro, J. O. Tiffany. 
Beverly, A. 1. Satrord. 

Boston, Edwin P. Seaver. 
Brockton, B. B. Russell. 
Brookline, 8. T. Dutton. 
Cambridge, Francis Cogswell, 
Chelsea, Eben H. Davis. 
Chicopee, R. H. Perkins. 
Clinton, Charles L. Hunt. 
Dauvers, A. P. Learoyd. 
Dedham, Oscar 8. Williams. 
Everett, R. J. Condon. 

Fall River, William Connell. 
Fitchburg, Joseph G. Edgerly. 
Framingham, O. W. Collins. 
Gardner, Louis P. Nash. 
Gloucester, Freeman Putney. 
Haverhill, "Albert L. Bartlett. 
Holyoke, Edwin L. Kirtland. 
Hyde Park, Riehard M. Johuson.9 
Lawrence, W.C. Bates. 
Lowell, Arthur K. Whitcomb. 
Lynn, Orsamnus B. Bruce. 
Malden, Charles A. Daniels. 
Marblehead, John B. Gifford. 
Marlboro, H. R. Roth.} 
Medford, Ephraim Hunt. 
Melrose, Guy C Channell. 
Milford, S. F. Blodgett. 

Natick, Charles E. Hussey. 
New Bedford, William E. Hatch. 
New py DOL, Willian Po Lv 
Newton, George I. Aldrich. 
North Adams, “Anson D. Miner. 
Northam pton, Alvin F, Pease. 
Peabody, Charles H. Goulding.® 
Pittsfield, A. M. Edwards. 
Plymouth, Charles Burton. 
Quincy, H. W. Lull. 

Salem, William A. Mowry. 
Somerville, Clarenee E. Meleney. ! 
Southbriage, John T. Clarke. 
qr Wy man C. Fickett. 
Springfield, Thomas M. Ballict. 
Stoneham, Sarah A. Lynde.” 
Taunton, C.F. Boydeu. 
Waltham, Henry Whittemore. 
Watertown, George R. Dwellcy. 
Westield, G. H. Danforth. 
Weymouth, I. M. Norcross. 
Woburn, F. B. Riehardson. 
Worcester, Albert P. Marble. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian, George W. Walker. 
Alpena, L.8. Norton. 

Ann Arbor, Walter S. Perry. 

Au Sable, W. A. Morse. 

Battle Creek, F. W. Arbury. 

Bay City, J. W. Smith. 

Big Rapids, James R. Miller, 
Cadillac, George R. Catton. 
Cheboygan, William C. Thompson. 
Coldwater, Egbert L. Briggs. 
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5 Secretary of the board of school visitors. 


6 Chairman of the school board. 

7 County school examiner. 

§ Chairman of the school committee. 
9 Secretary of the school committee. 
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MICHIGAN—continued. - 


Detroit, W. E. Robinson. 

Escanaba, O. R. Hardy. 

Flint, George M. Fisk. 

Grand Haven, Egbert L. Briggs. 

Grand Rapids, W. W. Chalmers. 

Tonia, C. L. Bemis. 

Iron Mountain, E. F. Abernethy. 

Ironwood, L. L. Wright. 

Ishpeming, Harlow Olcott. 

Jackson, District No. 1., T. L. Evans; 
District No. 17, Charles O. Hoyt. 

Kalamazoo, O. E. Latham. 

Lansing, Walter H. Cheever. 

Ludington, H. C. King. 

Manistee, Albert Jennings. 

Marquette, Anna M. Chandler. 

Menominee, Jesse Hubbard. 

Monroe, W. H. Honey. 

Mount Clemens, J. D. Lee. 

Muskegon, David Mackenzie, 

Necaunee, F. D. Davis. 

Niles, J. D. Schiller. 

Owosso, J. W. Simmons. 

Pontiac, F. E. Converse. 

Port Huron, John A. Stewart. 

Saginaw, east side, A. S. Whitney; west 
side, Hdwin C. Thompson. 

Sault Stc. Marie, A. Jay Murray. 

Traverse City, Charles T. Grawn. 

West Bay City, J. E. Lemon. 

Ypsilanti, M. A. Whitney. 


MINNESOTA, 


Anoka, M. A. Stone. 
Brainerd, Edwin K. Cheadle. 
Duluth, Robert E. Denfield. 
Faribault, F. D. Budlong. 
Mankato, A. F. Bechdoit. 
Minneapolis, C. M. Jordan. 
Red Wing, Charles Dolan. 
Rochester, Edward G. Adams. 
St. Cloud, 8.8. Parr. 

St. Paul, Charles B. Gilbert. 
Stillwater, Frank T. Wilson, 
Winona, Buel T. Davis. 


MISSISSIPYI,. 


Columbus, J. M. Barrow. 
Greenville, E. I. Bass. 

Jackson, J. C. Brooks.! 
Meridian, Andrew A. Kincannon. 
Natchez, I. W. Henderson. 
Vicksburg, Edmund W. Wright. 


MISSOURI. 


Boonville, F. W. Ploger. 
Brookfield, W. H. Brownlce,? 
Cape Girardean, T, E. Joyce. 
Carthage, J. M. Whito. 
Chillicothe, W. W. Griffith. 


!'Resigned; name of sucecssor not reported. 
2Secretary of the school board. 


Clinton, Charles B. Reynolds. 
Columbia, James S. Stokes. 

Fulton, John P. Goss. 

Hannibal, R. B. D. Simonson. 
Independence, William I. Bahlmann. 
Jefferson City, J. U. White. 

Joplin, R. D. Shannon. 

Kansas City, J. M. Greenwood. 
Lexington, H. D. Demand. 


' Louisiana, A. P. Scttle. 


Marshall, R. H. Emberson. 


| Maryville, E. J. H. Beard. 


Mexico, W. T. Carrington. 
Moberly, E. M. Sparrow. 
Nevada, W. J. Hawkins. 

Rich Hill) J... yan 

St. Charles, George W. Jones. 
St. Joseph, Edward B. Neeley. 
St. Louis, Edward H. Long. 
Sedalia, A. J. Smith. 
Springfield, Jonathan Fairbanks. 
Trenton, Jason L. Rippetoe. 
Warrensburg, F. E. Holiday. 
Webb City, W. J. Stevens. 


MONTANA. 


| Butte City, J. A. Riley. 


Helena, R. G. Young. 
NEPRASKA, 


Beatrice, C. G. Pearse. 
Fremont, Daniel Miller. 
Grand Island, Robert J. Barr. 
Hastings, Edwin N. Brown. 
Kearney, Jesse T. Morey. 
Lincoln, Frank Strong. 
Nebraska City, W. H. Skinner, 
Omaha, Frank A. Fitzpatrick. 
Plattsmonth, F.C. McClellan, 
South Omaha, A. A. Munroe. 


NEVADA. 
Virginia City, C. E. Mack. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord, Louis J. Rundlett. 
Dover, Channing Folsom. 
Keene, Charles H. Douglas. 
Manchester, William E. Buck. 
Nashua, James H. Fassett. 
Portsmouth, J. Clifford Simpson. 
Rochester, Charles W. Brown. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Atlantic City, William B. Londenslagcr. 


Bayonne, Charles M. Davis. 
Bordentown, William Macfarland.? 
Bridgeton, John 8. Turner. 
Burlington, Wilbur Watts.3 
Camden, Martin VY. Bergen. 
Elizabeth, J. Augustus Dix, 
Gloucester City, J.C. Stinson. 


3 Principal. 


EEE 
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NEW JERsSEY—continned. 


Hackensack, C. D. Bogart,} 
Harrison, John Dwyer.? 
Hoboken, David E. Rue. 
Jersey City, Henry Snyder. 
Lanibertville, George Pierson, 
Long Branch, C. Gregory. 
Millville, E. GC. Stokes. 
Morristown, W.L.R. Haven. 
iNew Brunswick, George G. Ryan. 
Newark, William N. Barringer. 
Orange, Usher W. Cutts. 
Passaic, H. H. Hutton. 
Paterson, J. A. Reinhart. 
Perth Amboy, C. C. Hommann. 
Phillipsburg, H. Budd Howell. 
Plainfield, Henry M. Maxson. 
Rahway, Elihu B. Silvers. 
Red Bank, Samuel Lockwood 2 
Salem, Robert Gwynue, jr. 
Sonth Amboy, W. L. Hemekin. 
Trenton, B.C. Gregory. 
Union (i. oe Town of Union, Hudson Co.), | 
Otto Ortel.4 


NEW MEXICO. 


Santa Fe, John P. Victory. 
NEW YORK. 


Albany, Charles W. Cole. 
Albion, Freeman A. Greene. 


Amsterdam, J.W. Kimball, John G. Ser- | 


Viss. 

Auburn, Benjamin B. Snow. 
Batavia, John Kennedy. 
Binghamton, Marcus W. Scott. 
Brooklyn, William H. Maxwell. 
Buftalo, Henry P. Emerson. 
Canandaigua; Henry L. Taylor. 
Catskill, E. 8. Harris. 

Cohoes, William J. McClusky. 
College Point, Mary L. Lyles.! 
Corning, Leigh R. Hunt. 
Cortland, Frank Place. 
Dunkirk, J. W. Babcock. 
Edgewater,® J. J. Kenney.® 
Elmira, EJ. Beardsley. 
Flushing, i. El. Oats 

Fulton, ‘B. G. Clapp.! 

Geneva, William H. Truesdale. 
Glens Falls, Sherman Williams, 
Gloversville, James A. Estee. 
Green Bush, Ef, R. Jolley. 
Green Island, James Heatly. 
Haverstraw, 'L. O. Markham! 
Henipstead, ’ Albert C. Almy. 
Hoosick Falls, John FE. Shnll.} 
Hornellsville, W. R. Prentice. 
Hudson, William §. Hallenbeck. 


1 Principal. 

? County superintendent; post-office, Frcenold: 
8 Supervising principal. 

* Post-oflice, Wechawken. 

> Post-office, Stapleton. 


§ School commissioner; post-office, New Brighton. 
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Ilion, Jndson I. Wood. 

Ithaca, Luther C. Foster. 

Jamaica, District No. 4, William J. Bal- 
lard; District No.7. Cyrus E. Smith. 

Jamestown, Rovillus R. Rogers. 

Johnstown, William S. Snyder. 

Kingston, Charles M. Ryon.7 

Lansingburg, George F. Sawyer. 

Little Falls, Thomas Caswell. 

Lockport, Emmet Belknap. 

Long Island City, Sheldon J. Pardee. 

Lyons, W.H. Kinney. 

Malone, Sarah L. Perry. 

Matteaw an, Walter §. ine : 

Medina, Henry ease, 

Middletown, James F. Tuthill. 

Mount Vernon, Charles E. Nichols. 

New Brighton, J.J. Kenney.’ 

New Rochelle, Isaac E. Young. 

New York, John Jasper. 

Newburg, R. V. K. Montfort. 

Niagara Falls, N. L. Benham. 

North Tonawanda, Clinton §. Marsh. 

Norwich, Elbert W. Griffith. 

Nyack, Ira H. Lawton. 

Ogdensburg, Barney Whitney. 

Olean, Fox Holden. 

Oneida, F. W. Jennings. ! 

Oneonta, Nathaniel N. Bull. 

Oswego, E. J. Hamilton. 9 

Owego, Edwin P. Recordon. 

Peekskill: District No. 7, John Millar; 
District No.8, A. D. Dunbar. 

Penn Yan, F.T.Sehuliz. 

Plattsburg, George J. McAndrew. 

Port Chester, John C. Rockwell. 

Port Jervis, John M. Dolph. 

Port Richmond, Orry H. Hoag. 

Poughkeepsie, Edward Burgess. 

Rochester, Milton Noyes. 

Rome, M. J. Michael. 

Saratoga Springs, Thomas R. Kneil 

Saugerties, Frederick T. Russeli.!° 

Schenectady, S. B. Howe. 

Seneca Falls, F. 8. Porter. 

Sing Sing, J. Irving Gorton. 

Suspension Bridge, H.C. Hustleby,' R. H. 
Coe. ! 

Syracuse, A. B. Blodgett. 

Tonawanda, Henry Pease.} 

Troy, Edwin E. Ashley. 

Utica, George Griffith. 

Waterloo, F. C. Wilber.! 

Watertown, William G. Williams. 

Waverly, P. M. ull, 

West Troy, James R. Main.!! 

White Plains, Charles A. Genung.! 

Whitehall, W. W. Howe. 

Yonkers, Charles E. Gorton. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville, Philander P, Claxton. 
Charlotte, Alexander Graham. 


7 superintendent of the ‘‘ Kingston school dis 
trict,”’ which does not include the entire city. 

8 School commissioner. 

»Died; name of successor not reported. 

10 Chairman of the board of school trusteces. 

11 School commissioner ; post-office, Guilderland. 
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NORTH CAROLINA—continued. 


Concord, James P. Cook. ! 
Durham, Edwin W. Kennedy. 
Fayetteville, B. C. McIver. 
Goldsboro, J. Y. Joyner. 
Henderson, L. R. Crocker. 2 
Newbern, John S. Long. 
Raleigh, Edward P. Moses. 
Salisbury, R. G. Kizer. 
Wilmington, M.C.8. Noble. 
Winston, John J. Blair. 


NORTIT DAKOTA, 


Fargo, Darius Steward. 
Grand Forks, C. H. Clemmer. 


ONnIO. 


Akron, Elias Fraunfelter. 
Alliance, John E. Morris. 
Ashtabula, J. 8. Lowe. 

Avondale, A. B. Johnson. 
Bellaire, Benjamin T. Jones. 
Bellefontaine, Henry Whitworth. 
Brooklyn, H. L. Peck. 

Bucyrus, F. M. Hamilton. 
Cambridge, Alva B. Hall.3 
Canton, James J. Burns. 
Chillicothe, FE. 8. Cox. 
Cincinnati, William H. Morgan. 
Circleville, M. H. Lewis. 
Cleveland, A. &. Draper. 
Columbus, J. A. Shawan. 

Dayton, W. J. White. 

Defiance, J. W. McInnis. 
Delaware, D. E. Cowgill. 
Delphos, E.W. Hastings. 

East Liverpool, Alfred E. Gladding. 
Elyria, Henry M. Parker. 
Findlay, J. W. Zeller. 

Fostoria, H. L. Frank. 

Fremont, W. W. Ross. 

Galion, A. W. Lewis. 

Gallipolis, J. B. Mohler. 
Greenville, F. Gillam Cromer. 
Hamilton, C. C. Miller. 

Ironton, William R. Comings. 
Jackson, J. E. Kinnison. 

Kenton, E. P. Dean. 

Lancaster, Elijah Burgess. 

Lima, J. M. Greenslade. 

Lorain, F. D. Ward. 

Mansfield, John Simpson. 
Marietta, W. W. Boyd. 

Marion, Arthur Powell. 

Martin’s Ferry, J. EK. Mannix.‘ 
Massillon, E. A. Jones. 
Middletown, B. B. Harlan. 
Mount Vernon, Lewis D. Bonebrake. 
Nelsonville, Fletcher 8S. Conltrap.* 
New Philadelphia, Charles Haupert. 


1 County superintendent. 
2County superintendent; post-office, Middle- 


burg. 
3 Principal of the High School. 


Newark, J. C. Hartzler. 

Niles, F. J. Roller. 

Norwalk, A. D. Beechy. 

Oberlin, George W. Waite. 
Painesville, George W. Ready. 
Piqua, C. W. Bennett. 

Pomeroy, Morris Bowers. 
Portsmouth, Thomas Vickers. 
Salem, Mids. tiamncds 

Sandusky, E. J. Shives. 

Sidney, M. A. Yarnell. 
Springfield, W. H. Weir. 
Steubenville, Henry Ney Mertz. 
difin, J, Hy Snyder 

Toledo, Harvey W. Compton. 
Troy, C. L. Van Cleve. 

Urbana, W. McK. Vance. 

Van Wert, W.T. Bushnian, 
Warren, R.S. Thomas. 
Washington C. H., N. H. Chaney. 
Wellston, Timothy S. Hogan. 
Wellsville, J. L. McDonald. 
West Cleveland, C. V. McGinnis, 
Wooster, W.S. Eversole. 
Xenia, Edwin B. Cox. 
Youngstown, F. Trendley. 
Zanesville, W. D. Lash. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma, F. H. Umholtz. 
OREGON. 


Astoria, R. N. Wright. 
Portland, I. W. Pratt. 
Salem, Mrs. Sarelia G. Grubbe. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Allegheny, John Morrow. 
Allentown, F. D. Raub. 

Altoona, D. S. Keith. 

Archbald, R.N. Davis. 

Ashland, William C. Estler. 
Beaver Falls, J. M. Reed. 
Bethlehem, Thomas Farquhar. 
Bloomsburg, L. P. Sterner.* 
Braddock, E. W. Moore.® 
Bradford, Henry Rupp Roth. 
Bristol, Matilda S. Booz. 

Butler, Ebenezer Mackey. 
Carbondale, John J. Forbes. 
Carlisle, C.P. Humrich; ® Maggie Landis.> , 
Chambersburg, William H. Hockenberry. 
Chester, Charles F. Foster. 
Columbia, S. H. Hoffman. 
Connellsville, John 8S. Church. 
Conshohocken, J. Horace Landis. 
Corry, A. D. Colegrove. 

Danville, W. D. Steinbach. 

Du Bois, Zac. T. Meixel.® 


‘| Dunmore, Jeremiah E. Hawker. ~ 


Easton, William W. Cottingham. 
Erie, H. C. Missimer. 


4Resigned; name of successor not reported. 
® Principal. 
6 Secretary of the school board. 
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Franklin, N. P. Kinsley. 
Greensburg, 
Harrisburg, Lemuel O. Foose. 
Hazleton, David A. Harman, 
Homestead, JC. Kendall. ~ 
Huntingdon, William M. Benson, 
Johnstown, T. B. Jolinston, 
Lancaster, Kh. K. Buehrle. 
Lanstord, A.S. Beisel? 

Lebanon, Cyrus Boger. 

Lock Haven, John A. Robb. 
McKeesport, Perry A. Shanor. 
Mahanoy City, Frank Seward Miller. 
Mauch Chunk, James J. Bevan. 
Meadville, Henry V. Hotchkiss. 
Middletown, H. H. Weber. 
Milton, 8. O. Goko. 

Monongahela City, E. W. Dalby.! 
Mount Carniel, Samuel H. Dean. 
Nanticoke, Clarence B. Miller. 
New Brighton, J. Burdette Richey. 
New Castle, Frank M. Bullock. 
Norristown, Joseph K. Gotwals. 
Oil City, C. A. Babcock. 
Olyphant, M. W. Cumming. 
Philadelphia, Edward Brooks. 
Phenixville, Harry F. Leister, 
Pittsburg, George J. Luckey. 
Pittston, Robert Shiel.? 
Plyniouth (borough), Irving A. Heikes.3 
Pottstown, William W. Rupert. 
Pottsville, B. F. Patterson. 
Reading, Samuel A. Baer 

Renovo, D. M. Brungard. 
Scranton, George W. Phillips. 
Shamokin, William F. Harpel. 
Sharon, J. W. Canon. 

Sharpsburg, E. B. McRoberts. 
Shenandoah, L. A. Freeman. 
South Bethlehem, Owen R. Wilt. 
South Chester, 4 A. G. C. Smith.’ 
South Easton, Samuel E. Shull. 
Steelton, L. E. MeGinnis. 
Sunbury, C.D. Oberdorf.! 
Tamaqua, Robert T. Ditchburn. 
Tarentum, B.S. Hunnell. 
Titusville, R. M. Streeter. 
Towanda, Minor Terry.} 

Tyrone, C. E. Kauffman. 
Uniontown, Lee Smith. 

Warren, W. L. MacGowan. 
Washington, A. G. Braden, 

West Chester, Addison Jones. 
Wilkesbarre, James M. Coughlin. 
Wilkinsburg, J. D. Anderson. 
Williamsport, Samuel Transeau. 
York, Atreus Wanner. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Bristol, J. P. Reynolds. 
Central Falls, Frank O. Draper. 


1 Principal. 


2 Resigucd; name of snecessor not reported. 


3 Supervising principal. 
4 Post-office, Chester. 
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East Providence, George N. Bliss. 
Newport, Benjamin Baker. 

ie ye, NY aa ie a 
Pawtucket, Gilman C. Fisher. 
Providence, Horace S. Tarbell. 
Westerly, Charles H. Babcock. 
Woonsocket, F. E. McF ee. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston, Henry P. Archer. 
Colambia, D. B. Johnson. 
Greenville, William 8. Morrison. 
Spartanburg, P. T. Brodie. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Sioux Falls, A. M. Rowe. 
TENNESSEE. 


Chattancoga, A. T. Barrett. 
Clarksviile, J. W. Graham. 
Columbia, U. M. Charles. 
Jackson, Thomas H. Paine. 
Johnson City, R. H. Freeland. 
Knoxville, Albert Ruth. 
Memphis, Charles H. Collier, 
Nashville, Z. H. Brown. 


TEXAS. 


Austin, John B. Winn. 
Brenham, W. H. Flynne. 
Brownsv ille, Oe Cummings. 
Corpus Christi, Charles W. Crossley. 
Corsicana, E. M. Faust. 

Dallas, T. G. Harris. 

Denison, William Gay. 

El Paso, W.H. Say age. 

Fort Worth, P. M. White. 
Gainesville, KE. F, Comeoys, ~* 
Galveston, Oscar H. Cooper. 
Greenville, J. H. Van Amburgh. 
Houston, W.S. Sutton. 

Laredo, F. A. Parker. 

Marshall, Chesley F. Adams. 
Palestine, E. M. Pace. 

Paris, Dk. Cully. 

San Antonio, J. E. Smith. 
Sherman, W. Leonard Lemmon. 
Temple, WV. 1. Hammer. 

Tyler, P. V. Pennybacker. 
Waco, Mrs. Willie D. House. 


UTATL 


Loean, E. W.Greene. ? 

Ogden City, R.S. Page. 3 

Provo City, Ervin A. Wilson. 
Salt Lake City, J. I’. Millspaugh. 


VERMONT. 


| Barre, Sherman E. Bishop. ! 
. | Brattleboro, James H. Babbitt. 


5 County superintendent; post-office, Media. 
6 Post-olfice, Easton. 
7 County superintendent. 
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VERMONT—continued. 


Burlington, Henry O. Wheeler. 
Rutland, Edward L. Temple. 
St. Albans, F. H. Dewart. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria, Kosciusko Kemper. 
Charlottesville, F. W. Lane. 
Danville, John A. Herndon. 
lredericksburg, E. M. Crutchfield. 
Lynchburg, E. C. Glass. 
Manchester, A. H. Fitzgerald. ! 
Newport News, J. H. Crafford. ? 
Norfolk, K. C. Murray. 
Petersburg, D. M. Brown. 
Portsmouth, John C. Ashton. 
Richmond, William F. Fox. 
Roanoke, Rush U. Derr. 
Staunton, W. W. Robertson. 
Winchester, Maurice M. Lynch. 


WASHINGTON. 


Fairhaven, C. W. Albright. 
New Whatcom, G. B. Johnson. 
Olympia, B. W. Brintnall. 
Port ‘Townsend, O. B. Grant. 
Seattle, Frank J. Barnard. 
Spokane Falls, D. Bemiss. 
Tacoma, Henry M. James. 
Walla Walla, R. C. Kerr. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Charlestown, George S. Laidley. 
Tinntington, James M. Lee. 


Martinsburg, J. A. Cox. 
Parkersburg, W. M. Straus. 


WISCONSIN. 


Antigo, J.C. Martin. 
Appleton, Mrs. Ruth Winslow. 
Ashland, J. M. Turner. 
Baraboo, E.C. Wiswail. 
Beaver Dam, James J. Dick. 
Beloit, C. W. Merriman. 
Berlin, Perry Niskern. 
Chippewa Falls, B. Gardinier. 
Kau Claire, J. K. McGregor. 
Fond du Lac, Ed. McLaughlin. 
Fort Howard, A. W. Burton. 
Green Bay, F. T. Oldt. 
Janesville, D. D. Mayne. 
Kaukauna, H. 8. Cooke. 
Kenosha, D. A. Mahoney. 

La Crosse, Albert Hardy. 
Madison, R. B. Dudgeon. 
Manitowoc, H. Evans. 
Marinette, J. F. Powell. 
Menasha, M. M. Schoetz. 
Menominee, Judson E. Hoyt. 
Merrill, Francis E. Matthews. 
Milwaukee, George W. Peckham. 
Necnah, J. N. Stone. 

Oconto, J. E. Loftus. - 
Oshkosh, Rufus H. Halsey. 
Portage, A. C. Kellogg. 
Racine, O.C. Seclye. 
Sheboygan, J. E. Riordan.’ 
Stevens Point, Heury A. Simonds. 
Superior, A. W. Rankin. 
Watertown, C. F. Viebahn. 
Waukesha, George H. Reed. 
Wausau, William RK. Moss. 
White Water, C. H. Sylvester. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, James O. Churchill. 
Laramie, WoW. bee: 


Wheeling, W. H. Anderson. 


1 Principal. 


2County superintendent; post-oflice, Lee Hall. 
2 Principal of the high school, and in charge of the schools of the city. 
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III.—CoLLEGrE PRESIDENTS. 


I.— Colleges for males and coeducational colleges of liberal arts. 


Name. University or college. Address. 
JE, DIG io Howard-Collese 22227... 22.8 East Lake, Ala. 
pes. andrews, D.D., LL. D..... Southern University ........| Greensboro, Ala 
Georve K. McNeill, A.M ....-.- am avetie Colleme 2.222.225 | La Fayette, Ala. 
. ud RAO eee S Lineville College.........-..| Lineville, Ala. 
Age Bledsoe"... o6 5035-6 --B: scovisboro College ........2% Scottsboro, Ala. 
Oharics Io. Puree, D.D.......2. Nelina University .-...2.-.-.|| Selnia, Ala. 
mes Woneroon, S. J..+.2-02-4 Spume TinllCollewe 2222 ..25 -| Spring Hill, Ala. 
ee) omnes, Gil. Do. 3. 26.2 ete University of Alabama...... University, Ala. 
Theo. B. Comstock, sc. D....... University of Arizona...-..! Tucson, Ariz. 
olimi WieCOonger, A: Moo ce6 cs. Ouaehita Baptist College....| Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Pucone kh. Lone, PH.D .....-.4 Arkansas College .-2.....-.8 Batesville, Ark. 
ACS 007 O55 Cae eee Hendrix College 22-2 20...25% Conway, Ark. 
1 (OT ha IS oe 0 yee eee Little Roek University...--. Little Roek, Ark. 
Thomas Mason, A.M.,D.D ..... Philander Smith College .... Do. 
Hiirtin ellows, A.M ........2, University of California ....| Berkeley, Cal. 
Si mihlensleg A. Bui... ccs eee Pierce Christian College. .... Colleve City Cal 
W. C. Sawyer, PH. D., acting | University of the Pacifie....| College Park, Cal. 

pres. 
James C. Keith, A.B ........-- Washington College......... Irvington, Cal. 
2y, dig MHEG) 0 Che! io St. Vineent’s College ........ Los Angeles, Cal. 
oop Soe Southern California College - Do. 
MeN Beart s Deccce scence cscs Diode OG OO seme eee eee cae 4 | Napa, Cal. 
Pee MOUSE. D. Wreece coon sec ess California College. .......--- | Oakland, Cal. 
rote Canam cc.c.<.nenc coe St. Marys Collewe. ......-.-6 Do. 
Pee lordau, PH. D., LL.D... .2- Leland Stanford Junior Uni- | Palo Alto, Cal. 
versity. 

enry nied, §.J.s.s.-....-08 St. Ignatius College .......-.- San Franeisco, Cal. 
tM IMaSCO, S.J ..-c0 <n. - sae Santa Clara College -......-.. Santa Clara, Cal. 


i © welley, D.D.... 


eeecse ee eee ea 


Pel avidney, A. M,, M.D .<..... 


Pacitic Methodist College....| Santa Rosa, Cal. 
University of Southern Cal- | University, Cal. 


ifornia. 
Jc (Cie IERIE ar San Joaquin Valley College..| Woodbridge, Cal. 
Pe ISCOU, A.M... -- s20-- = 28 Hesperian College ....-..-.. Woodland, Cal. 
Pomics tr. Baker, LL, D..2.- se. + University of Colorado...... Boulder, Colo. 
Sat Slocum, jr.,A.B .....- 4 Colorado Colleve--2< 22-5. Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
tency i. Goodell, A.M.......! Presbyterian College of the | Del Norte, Colo. 
Southwest. 
Wm.F.MeDowell, PH.D., 8. T. B| University of Denver ....... University, Colo. 
Seorge VV. smith, p.D,,1l.D «) Trinity College .-..........-. Hartford, Conn. 
bel Raymond, D.D., LL. D...-- Wesleyan University........ Middletown, Conn, 
Pinotiy Wwicht, >. D,, LL.D aw Yale University.....-..--..1 New Haven, Conn. 
Poulbert Nakawb, PH.D .:......~ Delaware College ----....... Newark, Del. 
danges: C Welling, LL.D ..<..2 Columbian University....-..- Washington, D.C. 
J. Havens Richards, §.J....... Georgetown University.....- Do. 
Jeremiah E. Rankin, D. D., LL. b| Howard University .......-- Do. 
E. M. Gallaudet, PH.D., LL.D -.| National Deaf Mute College - Do. 
volun t. Porbes, PH. D .....<.2. John B. Stetson University ..| De Land, Fla. 
Nie telpon, A; Mo-.coc2.2-. 2. Florida Conference College..| Leesburg, Fla. 
George M. Edgar, LL.D........ Seminary West of the Suwan- | Tallahassee, Fla. 
nee River. 
fet bord, A. M., acting pres.-.l) Rollins College.......-....-. Winter Park, Fla. 
hy mH Boros, D.D., LL.D ...-2) University of Georgia ......- Athens, Ga. 
Horiece Bumstead, D.D....-.." Atlanta University.........- Atlanta, Ga. 
rami AMIS, B.S..c5c.-.--5- Bowdon, Colleee 2222324. =e. Bowdon, Ga. 
iamont Gordon, 3,8 .......-.- Butord-Collemé... 2. ee Buford, Ga. 
Crblia Hattie, PH.D ..-..--+2 Gainesville College.......-... Gaivesville, Ga. 
Goa Nunnally, D.D....-...-..4)/Mereer University .......... | Macon, Ga. 
hese amdler, Do ......--.-, Emony Colleges: -ce2:..2.. Oxford, Ga. 
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Name of president. 


W.H. Hickman, D. D 
Franklin B. Gault 
eG kvans, ).D., LL, Dos... 24 
Wa. H. Wilder, a. M., D.D 
Me NaATsibe, C.8. Vie.scses eee 


Richard Edwards, LL. D 
Holmes Dysinger, D. D 
ihomas.), Burrill, PH.D..2..4 2 
Thomas 8. Fitzgerald, s.J-..- -- 
Mm Re Harper, PH. 2. 9, Ds.2% 
Namie PWM ON 6. ees ae et 
Carl Johann, A. M., LL. D 
Henry W. Rogers, LL. D 

cll, ENT Ff ain eae ae ee re 
RN eee PAUL Ass acne «es eisis = 

eb Wiley. Ay Meo... cs ede. 2 
John V.N. Standish, PH.D. ....| 
John E. Bradley, pH. D 
Honn M. Coulter, Pu. D., LL. D.: 
Thomas H. Herdman, D.D 
Ae eb urier, A.“Ni 
J.B. McMichael, D. D 
He, Wiekloefer, A. M ........4 
Ved Wieen Ay Met. eons 53} 
A. Mueller, 0.5. F 
OlOmOMSON 222 s2nccee sees oe J 
Nicholas Leonard, 0. 8.F 
A. A. Kendrick, Dp. D 
Weil KWlhinetelter. A. 31 
Cliis 7A, Blanchard. .....-2<.4 


Andrew Baepler 
T.C. Reade, a. 
William T. Stott, D. D 
John P. D. John, D. D 
De We Fisher, D. D., LL.D 
W.H. Davis 
Scot Butler, a.m 
Mee nmi AN, 1. 1 ... . 2.5 2 
Jolin H. Martin, A.oE, Dp. D ...3 
Thomas E. Walsh, c.s.c 
Joseph J. Mills, a. M., LL.D -..- 
100304 Ge) op aan eer ae 
Fintan Mundwiler, 0.8.B....- 
James Marshall, 4.31.,D.D .... 
Prederick Schaub, a. Mo.....<- 
Noe we Chandler PH. p-2 222.2. 
Nan. Ss. Perry, D. D,,LL. D..D.C.L, 
Laur. Larsen 
Pie Sterson, U.D 2-2. ee. 
G. T. Carpenter, A. M., LL. D.. -- 
AMmprose Commit, 0) Bo. .....4 
John W. Bissel, a. M., D. D 
George A. Gates 
Alexander G. Wilson, D.D-..... 
Fletcher Brown, A. M., B.D ..--. 
Charles A, schiciter,Pa.b..6 
Frederick Munz 
C.L. Stafford, D. D 
Worl. King, UL. Doo. s2.ese ec 


erereenweeeezeewee 


Blackourn University. -.22.¢ 


| Hanover College 


University or college. 


Clarke University. 22s... 
University of Idaho 
Hedding College 
Illinois Wesleyan University. 
St. Viateur’s Colleoe...-----4 


Carthage College=-c..- seep 
University or lilimois---2 6.4 
St. Ignatius College 
Universsty of Chicago...... | 
Evangelical Proseminary.... 
Eureka College 
Northwestern University.... 
Ewing College 
Northern Illinois College.... 
Knox College 
Lombard University 
Dlinois College 
Lake Forest University 
MeKendree College._......-.] 
Lincoln University ........-3 
Monmouth College 
Northwestern College 
Chaddock Colleces. —-2-2-- 4 
St. Francis Solanus College... 
Augustama Collese.___--=.-8 
St. Joseph's Diocesan College | 
Since Colleve-s.--..5-..u 
Westfield College 
WuenponsC Olle cere. 2. -e2.u 


| Indiana University.........4 


Wabash College...... 222244 
Indiana Normal University. .- 
Concordia Collewe... 2.2..." 
Taylor University 
Franklin College 
De Pauw University 


Hartsville College 
Butler Universit 
Union Christian College -.-.- 
Moore’s Hill College 
University of Notre Dame... 
Earlham College 
Ridgeville Coliege 
St. Meinrad’s College.......4 
Coe College 
German English College --..- 
Amity College 
Griswold: Collewe=..-...---8 
Luther College 
Des Moines College 
Drake University 
Parsons, Colleve = = 
Upper Iowa University.....- 
Iowa College 

Lenox College 
Simpson College 
State University of Iowa .-.. 
Germ ollé¢es set sa 
Iowa Wesleyan University -- 
Cornell College 


ee ee ee em we wee we ee 


Address. 


South Atlanta, Ga. 
Moscow, Idaho. 
Abingdon, I. 
Bloomington, 1. 
Bourbonnais Grove, 

Tue 
Carlinville, J]. 
Carthage, 11]. 
Champaign, Il. 
Chicago, Ill. 

D 


0. 
Ehnhurst, Jil, 
Eureka, I]. 
Evanston, Il. 
Ewing, ll. 
Fulton, Ill. 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Do 


| Jacksonville, TM. 
| Lake Forest, 11. 


Lebanon, Il. 
Lincoln, 1. 
Monmouth, Il. 
Naperville, I. 
Quinney, 

Do 


Rock Island, I]. 
Teutopolis, Il. 
Upper Alton, I. 
Westfield, I. 
Wheaton, Il. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Evansviile, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

D 


0. 
Franklin, Ind. 
Greencastie, Ind. 
Hanover, Ind. 
Hartsville, Ind. 
Irvington, Ind. 
Merom, Ind. . 
Moore’s Hill, Ind. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Ridgeville, Ind. 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Charles City, Iowa. 
College Springs, Iowa, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Decorah, Iowa. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Do. 
Fairfield, Iowa. 
Fayette, Iowa. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 
Hopkinton, Iowa. 
Indianola, Iowa. 
Towa City, Iowa. 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
Do. 
Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
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T.— Colleges for males and coeducational colleges of liberal arts—Cont’d. 


Name of president. 


A.M. Haggard, a.M 
Absalom Rosenberger, A. B., 
Leyes 
John Stuart, B. D., PH. D 
Wilmot Whitfield, D, D 
John M,. Linn, a. M 
Win. M. Brooks, a. M 
A. M. Beal, a. 
George Grossmann 
Jacob A. Clutz, D. D 
Imniocent Well, 0; 5. B.,D.D.. 
Wm. A. Quayle, a.M 
J. D. Hewitt, D. D 
J.A. Weller, D. D 
Albert B. Irwin, 4.M 
E. J. Hoenshel 
F. H. Snow, Pil. D., LL. D 
Geni brooke, A.M 2. occ sees soe 
C. A. Swensson, A.M 
F. W. Colegrave, A. M 
Henry J. Votel, s. J 
Aaron Schuyler, LL. D 
F. M. Spencer, D. D 
Peter McVicar, A. M.,D.D 


ee 
eseceee 
e2eeec eee - 
ese eee eee ewe 
ee 
ee ee ee 


Edward T. Mathes, B.s 
Milton E. Phillips, D. D 
RVamGr TOGt, Pil. D...22eceee- 
Wn. A. Obenchain, A. M 
W.C. Young, D. D 
BV. Gtloner, A. MP 2.55 ess2es 
Mm Oy 2o2.cc cee bcc ae 
R. M. Dudley, D. D 
A.C. Kuykendall 

J.C. Gordon, B.S 
Charles L. Loos ......---.---- 
Chas. E. Stcaks, a. M 
L. H. Blanton, D.D 
W.S. Ryland, D.D 

David Fennessy 
E, M. Coleman 


eee eee veoeecen 


eee eewen ew wees 


Oscar Atwood, A.M 
Manet. Jolinston, LL.D ....-.. 
William De Witt Hyde, D.D... 
Oren B. Cheney, D. D 
.B.L. Whitman, a. M 


Folin A. ee s. 5 i See ee 
- Charles W. Reid, PH.D 


University or college. 


Oskaloosa College 
Penn College 


Central University of Iowa... 
| University of the North west. 
| Buena Vista College 
Tabor College 
Western College 
| Wartburg College 
| Midland Colleze Seco 4 
| St. Benedict’s College 
| Baker University 
College of Emporia 
Central (Coe te eee ee ccd. 
Highland University 
Campbell University 
_ University of Kansas 
_ Lane University 
Bethany College 
Ottawa University 
St. Mary’ s College 
Kansas Vi Vesleyan University - 
| Cooper Memorial College.-..- 
hyasiiburn Collece..-. 2. .4 
Garfield Central Memorial 
| University. 
| Wichita University 
Southwest Kansas College .. 
Berea Colleee:. s.2.c ccc assy 
Ogden College 
Centre College 
Eminence College 
Kentucky Military Institute. 
Georeciown College. .......% 
Scuth Kentucky College .... 
Garramd College..:........-3 
Kentucky University......-- 
Hopkins College 
| Central University 
Bethel College ............-- 
Si lary © College”. 9... .-c8 
West Kentucky Classical and | 
Normal College. 
Kentucky Wesleyan Coilepell 


eee see Bee 


Jefferson College 
Centenary College of Louisi- | 
ana. 
ekeachiesCollewes:. 7... 5... 8 
College of the Immaculate 
Conception. 
Leland University .........- 
New Orleans University 
Straight University 
Tulane University 
Bowdoin College 
Bates College 
Colby University... -.2+.2..6. 
St. John’s College 
Johns Hopkins University. -- 
Wionyolateolleme. 222.22... . <a. 
Morgan College ee 
W ashington College 


Addvess. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Do. 


Pella, Iowa. 


} Sioux City, Iowa. 


Storm Lake, Iowa, 
Tabor, Iowa. 
Toledo, Iowa. 
Waverly, Iowa. 
Atchison, Kans. 
Do. 
Baldwin, Kans. 
Emporia, Kans. 
Enterprise, Kans. 
Highland, Kans. 
Holton, Kans. 
Lawrence, Kans, 
Lecowpton, Kans, 
Lindsborg, Kans. 


| Ottawa, Kans. 


Louisiana State University -. 


St. Mary’s, Kans. 
Salina, Kans. 
Sterling, Kans. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Wichita, Kans. 


Do. 
Winfield, Kans, 
Berea, Ky. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Danville, Ky. 
Eminence, Ky. 
Farmdale, Ky. 
Georgetown, Ky. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Lancaster, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Madisonville, Ky. 
Richmond, Ky. 
Russellville, Ky. 
St. Mary’s, Ky. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Winchester, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
| Convent, La. 
Jackson, La. 


Keachie, La. 
New Orleans, La. 


Brunswick, Me, 
Lewiston, Me. 
Waterville, Me. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chestertown, Md. 
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Name of president. 


Promier Denis... o.. oceecen aed 
¥.L.2 


cA, M. J elly, Deane ae 
Thomas H. Lewis, a.M., D. D.. 
Merrill E. Gates, PH.D. ae. D., 
iH. Wy. 
award J. Devitt, §.J-.......: 
William F. Warren, LL. D 
Charles W. Eliot, LL. D...-...1 
Calvin E. Amaron, A. M., B.D .- 
iimer sh Capen, D. B22. 2222-8 
Franklin Carter, PH. D., LL. D.- 
G. Stanley Hall, PH.D., LL.D .- 
INMichael AvO' Kane, s. J ....-.-8 
J.F. MeCulloch, a.M., PH.B... 
ib iske, D. D., LL. D 
August F. Bruske, D. D 
Joes BoAngell, ESD <....2-2 
Ban, Wi-Prescott, A. mt... -5-4 
RS aT VON. AN 22 on oon tn =e 
ie OO ING, S.Poo. ss. cake 
Waniel uleomer, A. .....--. 
George F. Mosher, LL. D 
Charles Scott, D. D 
AG sO lOCMIN, Sales We oo ees ee 
eG Pell ys. ease ee ses ced 
iernard Locuikar, 0.8. B 2.2.) 
George H. Bridgman, D.p...-- 
GCeor@emerdtup s25..255. 5.5 
Cyrus Northrop, LL. D 
(CU, JEU 3) Iie ers a noe 
Janes W. Strong, D.D 
Thorbjorn N. Mohn 


Matthias WahlIstrom, A.M ...- 


Gideon A. Burgess, a. M.....-- Parker College 


ian Venable, Dab o2.2..2.2.- 
Ben. M. Drake 


Charles E. Libby, s. T. D 
irobert. Bo Multom, 7A. oe... -2) 
Dye Pritchett, AvM-2--.-..4: 
Peele, Birks, A Mie 2025. o.. 
Syl One, A. Mos.. nc s.5- 5 
Simpson Ely, a.M 
Francis V. Nugent ane re: oem. e 
Salem G. Pattison 


iichard di. Jesse, LL. De_...2_4 


DV eolle OW EN Blas coe ee 
Vol) ammo), 0, 222s... 
Ry. Lowe Marquess 2 2..5- = 
Chas. C. Hemenway 
Jeliaselilen. A.M. .2 25.228 
WD. Anderson, A. M., PH.D’ .2- 
ee COO WAL M., LL. D2. noe. Be 
BE. McNair, A. M 


University or college. 


Address. 
Rock Hill Collewermes. se eee Ellicott City, Md. 
| St. Charles College Se tere aise Do. 


| Mount St. Mary’s s College... Mount St. Mary’s, Md. 
New Windsor College New Windsor, Md. 
Western Maryland College --| Westminster, Md. 
Amherst College Amherst, Mass. 


Bostom Collece= seas es Boston, Mass. 
Boston University .........- Do. 

Harvard University 22-22 2.-.) | Cambridge, Mass. 
Trench Protestant College...| Springfield, Mass. 
Mutts College .eor. oe. Tufts ‘College, Mass. 
Williams College Re ass ae Willamstown, Mass 
Clark University Set cee ee Worcester, Mass. 


College of the Holy Cross -.. Do. 
Adlvian: Colle@e = 3-2 eee Adrian, Mich. 
AlbioneC ollece ==. Albion, Mich. 
Almny College (seen se. eee Alma, Mich. 


University of Michigan...--- 
Battle Creek College -.-.-..-. 
Benzonia College...-.-.----- 
Detrow Collewe 23522. . 2-2 2a 
Western Michigan College -- 
Hillsdale College 
ELope Colledge ™:25-—=— ees 
Kalamazoo College......---- 
Oliver College 2205-5. 22 ae. 
St. John’s University...22. 44 
Hamline University -2...222! | Hamline, Minn. 
ANGSDUTe S€mingdry--. 25-5. Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Minnesota..-.-- Do. 
Dr. Martin Luther College...| New Ulm, Minn. 
Carleton College Northfield, Minn. 
D 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
Benzonia, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. : 
Hillsdale, Mich. 

Holland, Mich. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Olivet, Mich. 

Collegeville, Minn. 


St. Olai Colleoe7 23 ees 0. 
Macalester Colleco22-2-- =. -. St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul’s College soc ees St. Paul Park, Minn. 


Gustavus Adolphus College..| St. Peter, Minn. 

Winnebago City, 
Minn. 

Clinton, Miss. 

Daleville, Miss. 

Harperville, Miss. 


Mississippi College..........! 
Cooper Normal College 
Hunt and Huddleston Col- 
lege. 
Rust University 24.22 5-—: 
University of Mississippi--.- 
Northwest Missouri College. 
Southwest Baptist College .. 
Pike: Collewe. 22-2 22ers 
Christian University 
st. Vincent's College ..225: 23 
Carthage Collegiate Insti- 


Holly Springs, Miss. 
University, Miss. 
Albany, Mo. 

Bolivar, Mo. 
Bowling Green, Mo. 
Canton, Mo. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Carthage, Mo. 


tute. 
University of the State of | Columbia, Mo. 
Missouri. 
Grand River College =. .27-.. Edinburg, Mo. 
Central Colletes- 7-222. 3-2) Fayette, Mo. 
Westminster College -_..-..2 Fulton, Mo. 
Pritchett School Institute ...| Glasgow, Mo. _ 
Ozark Collate 2422 s22--.-5. 8 | Greenfield, Mo. 


Western College La Belle, Mo. 
La Grange College La Grange, Mo. 
Lawson Presbyterian College| Lawson, Mo. 
William Jewell College Liberty, Mo. 
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Name of president. 


Wm. H. Black, p. D 
=... Ellis 
Oye 000s, DL D ....-.-...... 
L. M. McAfee 
James A. Lanins 


irotberPaulian, F.8.C..-..-<- 
Joseph Grimmelsman, 8. J 
Wintield S. Chaplin, a.M 
T. E. Peters, a. B 
J.A. Thompson, A.M 
F. A. Z. Kumler, A.M 
eC, D. Donec. s see aces ot 
James Reid, A. B 
Daweh. Kerr, PA.D,,D.D...<2 
David R. Dungan, A.M 
David B. Perry, a 
O.C. Hubbell, a. mM 
James H. Canfield, a.M 
H. K. Warren, A. M 
omes F. x. Hoefer, 8.5 .....-2 
Charles F. Creighton, p. D..... 


J. George, A.M. 
Stephen A. Jones, PH.D 
Wiad, JEMVCHUS @ 10) 3. ers 
Cornelius Ecke, 0.8. B 


Francis L. Patton, D. D., LL.D . 
Roe Marshall, aA. M...----.-. 
1 Gnicheteau, BB Masse - 
Arthur E. 
Joseph F. Butler, 0.5. ¥F 
Robert B. Fairbairn, D. D.,LL. D 
David H. Cochran, PH. D.,LL. D- 


-| York College 


Brother Jerome, 0.58. F 
J.A. Hartnett, c.m 
onm lh Zahm, S.7 2.222022... 
Alpheus B. Hervey, PH.D 
M. Woolsey Stryker, p. D 
Moi SCUlly, S.Jic ects scee ceed 
' Eliphalet N. Potter, s. T. D., LL. 
ion, O5C. L. 
PPB A TILE Wi8 cc cle cies eons one 5 
Jacob G. Schurman, s¢. D., 
Lu, D. 
Ceoree dt Ball, D:D ..--....: - 
ane OB Pardo, 8. J 22... 
Alexander §. Webb, LL.D ..... 


OMI ONY In Di codec. cscs ase 
ibrother Anthony ...--.<-..... 
H. M. MacCracken, D.D., LL. D. 


P. V. Kavanagh, c.M 


Dees UTD. coe eee oe 
Harrison E. Webster, Lu. D.. 
Chas. N. Sims, D. D., ‘ct 
George T. Winston, LL. D 
D. J. ‘Sanders, D.D 


..| Union University 


University or college. Address. 


Missouri Valley College . 
Morrisville College 
Scarritt Collegiate Institute. 
Park College 
St. Charles | College 


Marshali, Mo. 
Morrisville, Mo. 
Neosho, Mo. 
Parkville, Mo. 
St. Charles, Mo. 


College of the Christian | St. Louis, Mo. 
Brothers. 

St, Lonis Umimersity....5. 4... Do. 

Washington University -...- Do. 

Shelbina Collegiate Institute | Shelbina, Mo. 

Wtuiy Colle rere ss 52.8 Springfield, Mo. 

markio Collle@es-.. 22.2. -+2-¢ Tarkio, Mo. 


Avalon Colleoe ......---.-.+ 
Central Wesleyan College... 
College of Montana 


Trenton, Mo. 
Warrenton, Mo. 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 


University of Omaha........ Bellevue, Nebr. 
Comer Uilyersitysssa..- oo 5 Bethany, Nebr. 
Doane College ......<05--5+t Crete, Nebr. 
Earield Coelleve.... .s2- =. o. Fairfield, Nebr. 
University of Nebraska-...... Lincoln, Nebr. 
Gates Collete. 2 .<.< ic seas Neligh, Nebr. 


Creighton University... ..-.-< 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- | 
sity. | 


Omaha, Nebr. 

University Place, 
Nebr. 

York, Nebr. 

Reno, Nev. 

Tanover, N. H. 

Newark, N. J. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Princeton, N. J. 

South Orange, N. J. 

Vineland, N. J. 

| Alfred Center, N.Y. 
Allegany, N.Y. 
Annandale, N. Y. 


State University of Nevada... 
Dartmouth College 
St. Benedict’s Coliege 


Seton Hall College 
College of the Sacred Heart... 
PS ITeC UI MIveTSIGY = coeee oe cst 
St. Bonaventure’s College ... 
St. Stephen’s College 


Polytechnic Institute of | Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Brooklyn. 

mune raneis College. 22... 222 Do. 

St. John’s Collese 2... 2. -.2. io: 

Canisins College ..........: Buffalo, N.Y. 


Canton, N.Y. 
Clinton, N.Y 
Fordham, N. Y. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


St. Lawrence University 
Hamilton College 
St. John’s College 
Hobart College 


| Hamilton, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y 


Colgate University 
Cornell University 


Keka College .-.2.. s2-5-- 42 


Keuka College, N. Y. 
College of St. Francis Xavier. 


New Yori: N. 1. 


College of the City of New Do, 
York. 

Columbia Collewe ....-..-...- + Bo. 

Manhattan College eset Do. 

University of the City of New | Do. 
York. 


Niagara University Niagara University, 
INXS 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Schenectady, Nee 
| Syracuse, N.Y. 
Chapel Hill. N.C. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


University of Rochester 


Syracuse University 
University of North Carolina. 
Biddle University 


ease eee eee @) 
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Name of president. 


Jebeeierter, D. D., LL. D.....% 
John I’. Crowell, LITT. D 
i ioyndon Hobbs, A. M.....-.4 


ere eee ee eee ee 


WeWoSiirey, A.M . 
Jee mln. DoD .2.s2o55oe oer 
H. M. Tupper, Dp. D 
iets ADECTRELNY, A.M. D.D 22 


J. €. Price, D. D 
Chas. E. Taylor, D. D., LITT. B-- 
H. F. Wogan, PH. D., D.D 
Reuben A. Beard 
Wm. H. Becker, Lu. B 
RVeermifeld, A. Moo.2.22c2. 
i NON DD os .0.cc eee 3 
Orello Cone, D.D 


Peete t eee eee eee 


weer eer we ece 


D.C. Christner, D.D. ie, Die 
Chas. W. Super, PHD 25.0 tk A 7 
Joseph E. Stubbs, D. D., LL. D- 
Wm. Nast, D. D 
James Rogers, LC Sie Ge erememee 
HA. Schapmiami,s. od .........% 
WeO. eprom Pi. Da, oD .) 
ila fiers DD 
Chas. *, Thwing, D. ae 
©, 1, Schuette, a. 


eer eer eee we eee eee en 


eerece ere ee ee 
wece ee ee 


Jet, Latehay, D.D 
Theodore Sterling, LL. D 
Orvon G. Brown, A. M 
ie. Pinion, A. M., Lo. ...% 
Fenton Gall, B.S 
lve -AOUATS A. Moon ses 3-8 
immer ly, Hentlerson.. -....<.3 
John W. Simpson, D. D 
W. A. Williams, D. D 
GSS JONMSON ..---200---- 2-48 
Wm. G. Ballantine, D. D., LL. D- 
Win, ©, Ehompson, bp. D......3 
Geo. W. MacMillan, PH. D., D. D} 
John M. Davis, ru. D 


eee ree wee ew 


eecet eee nee 


WotmeAs Peters, D. Du. ..c. ss 
Thomas F. Moses, A. M., M.D - 

Thomas J. Sanders, PH.D ...-. 
pet. \itehell AM, LE. Do... 
James B. Unthank, M.s 
See eeovel, Da t.ccsse 20.528 
Daniel A. Long, D. D., LL. D- ..| 
D. R. Boyd, a.M 
OD PAHANG, DADs cree ee ce serene 


ece eros we ee ee ee 


thomas McClelland, D. D.....4 
eG STO WNSOM.~. 26 occ no cae 
Thomas Newlin 
Wiinss: Gilbert, A.M ..u.<.---4 
George Whitaker, D.D .....- | 


! law Dimiversity... 22. oo. oe 
| Rutherford College 


_ Mount Union College 


| German Wallace College 2-3 


| University of Oklahoma....- 


University or college. 


Davidson Collese 2222-22. 
Trinity College 2.5... ...en 
Guilford @ollece 2255... | 


WES 


North Carolina College...... | 
Catawba College............ | 


Weaverville College 
North Dakota University...| 
Fargo College 
Kelle. Und ereilyes ose sees | 
University of North Dakota...) 
Red River Valley University . 
BuchtelCollese ses. .252e= | 


_ Ashland University 
Ohio University 
Baldwin University... 8 


St. Joseph’s College 
St. Xavier College 2-22. ..e 
University of Cincinnati . 22 
Calvin College 
Western Reserve University- 
Capital University 
Ohio State University..-.... | 
Ohio Wesleyan University -. 

Findlay Collese 2: 22. 4-8 
Kenyou Collerers: 222. 22 
Twin Valley College 
Denison University 
Hillsboro College 
Hiram College 
Hopedale Normal College..-. 
Marietta College 


were we ee we 


er 


a 


erent ee eee 


wee cere wm ew ee 


hae van in Collese.. 2-3-2. =. 


Muskingum College 
Operling C ollgrese: fees ce 
Miami University 22... 2 see | 
Richmond College 
Rio Grande College 
Scio College 
Wittenberg College 
Heidelbere University 
Urbana University cee ne a 
Otterbein University -.-.--.- 
Wilberforce University ...-..| 
Wilmington College........! 
University of Wooster. ...-.-.. 
Antioen College... -.-2.. 25. 


eee ee wene 


weer eee we oe 


cece wee eo eee eee eee 


Corvallis College 
University of Oregon..-...-- 
Pacific University 
McMinnville College 
P acincC OMUeCGe ss. . 225.55 ee 
Philomath College 
Willamette University 


cee er ew eeese 


Address. 


Davidson, N.C. 


Durham, N. Cc 
Guilford Colle ge, 
NEG, 


Mt. Pleasant, N.C. 

Newton, N.C, 

Raleigh, N.C. 

Rutherford College, 
Nes 

Salisbury, N.C. 


| Wake Forest, N.C. 


Weaverville, N.C. 
Bismarck, N.Dak. 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Rolla, ’N. Dak. 
Univ ersity, } N. Dak. 
Wahpeton, N. Dak. 
Akron, Ohio. 
Alliance, Ohio, 
Ashland, Ohio. 
Athens, Ohio. 
Berea, Chio. 

Do. 
Cincinnati, Chio. 
Do. 


Do. 
_ Cleveland, Ohio. 
Do. 


| Columbus , Ohio, 
Do. 


Delaware, Ohio. 

| Findlay, Ohio. 
Gambier, Ohio. 
Germantown, Ohio. 
Granville, Ohio. 
Hillsboro, Ohio. 
Hiram, Ohio. 
Hopedale, Ohio. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
New Athens, Ohio. 
New Concord, Ohio. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
Oxford, Ohio. 
Richmond, Ohio. 
Rio Grande, Ohio. 
Seid, Obic: 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
Urbana, Ohio. 
Westerville, Ohio. 
Wilberforce, Ohio, 
Wilmington, Ohio. 
Wooster, Ohio. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Norman, Okla. 
Corvallis, Oregon. 
Eugene, Oregon. 
Forest Grove,Oregon. 
McMinnville, Oregon. 
Newberg, Oregon. 
Philomath, Oregon. 
Salein, Oregon. 
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Name of president. 


vo. tlolland. PH. D., D, D 


-2c2ee 


Theodore L. Seip, D. D 
E. B. Bierman, A. M 
Leander Schuerr 
W.P. Johnston, a. M 
George E. Reed, D.D., LL. D.... 
Cran, ly att. C.u 


wee eereeees 


eect ee weereeeeee 


ey eeper, DD; Ll. Du... 
E. D. Warfield, ie .4 
H. W. Me Knight, D..D. an D 
FA. Muhlenberg, D.D 
isaac @: Keer, pi. D 
Isaac Sharpless, SC. D., LL.D... 


PoOlomow. HOW. .2..---.-.2 
Joun Ss. Scahr, PH. D,,D.D .... 4 
John H. Harris, Pu. D 
Isaac N, Rendall, D. D 


R. G. Ferguson, D.D 
Henry ©. Johnson, LL.D....-.- 
Brother Isadore 
Wm. Pepper, M. D., LL. D 
E. M. Wood, D. D., LL. D 

John T. Murphy, c. 8. SP 
Charles Me Garmo, PH. D...-.- | 
Christopher A. McEvoy, 0.8.4 


~“*8e eee 


esereree 


James D. Moffat, p.D ..-.....- 
bh. B. Andrews, D.D., LL. D..... 
H. E. Shepherd, a. M., LL. D -... 
Joligsh lls (On ee 


Joseph W. Morris, A. M., LL. B.. 
James Woodrow, PH. D., LL. D.. 
Vil dul GUS Ce 
Giarles Maatly, D.D.......... = 
Cavill, PH. D., D.D.-... 
fee ve mmtOleeD. Dc. ss0. eased 
James H. Carlisle, LL. D 
Wm. M. Blackburn, D. D 
J. WV, an@lWer, M.S.,A.M.....4 
Wm. Brush, D. D 
1D clo 
Joseph W. Mauck, a. M 
Albert T. Free, a 
J. Albert Wallace, D. D 
saac VW. Joyce, D. D., LL. D...- 
George Summey, D. D 


cere wel 


J.T. Pritchett 


Cuieoivace, A. M., LL. D...... 


Jeo ee Mllgan, D.D.........- 
Class WaVabuey, jr., Pi. D., 
LL.D. 


University or college. 


Western University of Penn- 
svlvania. 
Muliembere College........3 


| Lebanon Valley College. .... 


St: \amecnea Collece.........1 

Geneva College 

Dickinson College 

Pennsylvania Military Acad- 
emy. 

Wremus College. ...<scccn-! 


-| Pennsylvania College 
Thiel College 
Grove City ‘College ee oe ee 
Haverford Collegé 


Monongahela College.... 

Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. 

Brueknell University 

Lircoln University.........- 


st. Francis College... .....- 
Allegheny College 
Central Pennsylvania College 
Westnunster College 
Central High School 
La Salle College 
University of Pennsylvania : 
Dm@qmesne Coligge.........-.| 
Holy Ghost College eee s 
Swarthmore College ee: 
Villanova College. Bee Sania. 
Washington and Jefferson 
Colleve. 
Brown University. .........1 
CoHege of Charleston ....... 
Presbyterian College of 
South Carolina, 
POCO MIVEPSILY << 22st as! 
South Carolina Colleve...... 
Hirskiae @elle@e..........-.4] 
Furman University ......... 
Newbery Coll@ve...........- 
Clam Unversity 15. c0..-!. 
Pomme Colle 3... >. <> - 
Wiermie Univergity 3... 1.- se 
Black Hills College 
Dakota University 
inedhield Coliece .........-4 
University of South Dakota.. 
Yankton College 


wesc ewes wee ee 


| ine Colleges ..c.0. 2.20.3 


U.S. Grant | University......) 

Southwestern Presbyterian 
University. 

Hiwassee College 


versity. 


Southwestern Baptist Uni- | 
Knoxville @olege, 2-225. ---2 


Address. 


Allegheny, Pa. 


Allentown, Pa. 
Annville, Pa. 
Beatty, Pa. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 


Collegeville, Pa, 
Easton, Pa. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Greenville, Pa. 
Grove City, Pa. 
Haverford College, 
Pa, 
Jefferson, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Lewisburg, Pa. 
Lincoln University, 

[opie 
Loretto, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa. 
New Berlin, Pa. 
New Wilming ton, Pa, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Do 


Do. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Do 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
Villanova, Pa, 
Washington, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 
Charleston, 8. C. 


| Clinton, 8. C. 


Columbia, S, Cc. 
Do. 


Due West, 8. C. 
Greenv ille, es 
Newberry, &. C. 
Orangeburg, 8. C. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Eust Pierre, S. Dak. 
Hot Springs, 8. Dak. 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 
Redfield, 8. Dak. 
Vermillion, 8. Dak, 


| Yankton, S. Dak. 


Bristol, Tenn. 
Chattanoo ga, Tenn. 
Clarksville, ‘Tenn. 


Hiwassee College, 
Tenn, 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Do. 
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Name of president. 


PeGreen, lb, D2 ta. es seus 3 
Pile CHerrill, A. Moo sos. ences 
Pay eS Doardnan, LL. D...-. onc 
Brother Maurelian..-... oe 
Dellopwood, A, oM.c<.<bu sess 
2 USent@erson. 225 .456526 <0 
UPibtagen, D2 ois occ we eens 
eile aval, D. Da. < oe eae we 
melted Owen, D: Dees scc.cbeces 
ioandon. C. Garlind, LL, D...... 
Thos. F. Gailor, $s. T. D 
W.N. Billingsley, A. M 
J.L. Bachman 
Hiete DIG@OFE, Dy Diese seu 25 cee 


James T. Cooter, A. B 


Prete AC CCNCr, LED 2.22.2 
A.J. Emerson, A. M., D. D 
Oscar L. Fisher, A. M., B.D. .-.. 
Theobald W. Butler, s. J 
John H. McLean, a. M. ro bye oes 


P. A. Cool 
BS. NM bucket, B.D .s.s2.-i ca: 
B. D. Coekrill 

Addison Clark 


R. C. Burleson, D. D., LL. D 
1. M. Burgan, D. D 


ee ee ey 


Matthew H. Buckham, Dp. p.... 
Ezra Brainerd, t.L.D 
Rye WV. orth Ac Moo... --. 8 
Sooee. Thornton, LL. p......) 
James Atkins, A. M.,D.D 
Richard Mellwaine, D. D 
Gee Lee, Lb, D 


yenunrvyedat, Us Dw... cco. 4 se 
Julie D. Dreier, A. Mt., PH, D-t 
oN Have itship As MG cen ses cays © 
Thos. M. Gatch, PH.D 


Pee LOmMe Pr Gs, Dives. sls mens 
@has, W. Gallagher, p.D .....- 
Edward D. Eaton, D. D., LL. D.. 
H. A. Muehlmeier, D. D 
F, P. Dalrymple 
ChasaiGeA Gains LU. 2-22.72 .4) 
Wim. C: Whitford, AOM.; D. D .2: 
el Mever, 5.3.25. 
Rufus C. Flagg, D. D 
Mose pl WAINGrscesc. Sos eeeee 


A. F. Ernst 


University or college. | 


Cumberland University -...- 
Bethel Collese -2-2.-5. 2228 
Maryville College Beet ae, se 
Christian Brothers’ College.. | 
Milligan College .-..-.-..--0 
Carson and Newman College. 
Central Tennessee College. .- 
Fisk University oe .oeoee9 
Roger Williams University.. 

Vanderbilt University......- 
University of the South. -.-.-- 
Burritt College 


Greeneville and Tusculum 
College. 


Washington College-~ 22.2.2. 


University of Texas ........ 
Howard Payne College...... | 
Fort Worth University .....- 
St. Mary’s University....-..-- 
Southwestern University -.- 
_| Hope Ins bitte 22.5, 
Wiley University 2.23... 2 
Austin College 
Trinity University 
Add-Rann Christian Univer- | 
sity. | 
Basior University 2.-....¢.! 
Pani Quinn College =. 9-3? 
University of Utah 
University of Vermont...... | 
Middlebury College 
Randolph-Macon College.... 
University of Virginia 
Emory and Henry College... 
Hampden-Sidney College... ‘| 
Washington and Lee Univer- | 


sity. 
hichmond Colléver 22). = 
Roanoke College 
Colfax College 
University of Washington .. 
Whitworth Collese <.....-.- | 
St. James College ~ace=. cess. 


Whitman College 
Bethany College 

West Virginia College 
West Virginia University - -- 
Lawrence University..-..... 
BeloinCollete 222. ..25.25 5-2 
Mission House 

Gale College 


ae lee 
| University of Wisconsin... | 


Milton College 

Marquette College .......... 

Hhipon Collece 2a... 222. 

Seminary of St. Francis of 
Sales. 

Northwestern University .... 

University of Wyoming 


Address. 


Lebanon, Tenn. 
McKenzie, Tenn. 
Maryville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milligan, Tenn. 
Mossy Creek, Tenn. 
Do. Tenn: 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sewanee, Tenn. 
Spencer, Tenn. 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 
Tusculum, Tenn. 


Washington College, 
Tenn. 

Austin, Tex. 

Brownwood, Tex 

Fort Worth. Tex. 

Galveston, Tex. 

Georgetown, Tex. 

| Italy, Tex. 

Marshall, Tex. 

| Sherman, Tex. 

| Tehuacana, Tex. 

Thorp Spring, Tex. 


Waco, Tex. 


0. 
| Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Ashland, Va. 
arlottesville, Va. 
Emory, Va. 
Haimpden-Sidney, Va. 
Lexington, Va. 


Richmond, Va. 
Salem, Va. 

Colfax, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sumner, Wash. 
Vancouver, Wash. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Bethany, W. Va. 
Flemington, W. Va. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Franklin, Wis. 
Galesville, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 


| Milton, Wis. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ripon, Wis. 
St. Francis, Wis. 


Watertown, Wis- 
Laramie, Wyo. 


NAME REGISTER. 


I¥.— Colleges for women. 


Name of president. College. 


Howard W. Key, A.M., PH. D...| Athens Female College.....- 


Peis ones, D. D., LL. D 2.6.20. Huntsville Female College .. 
Reel eA eTSOMe. 2ace coc - os on << Huntsville Female Seminary. 
RM eVICLOUL ee ios eae cas a eens Judson Female Institute -..- 
ee UV ade. ALM coc. ocx ese Marion Female Seminary...-. 
LE LES MUG ot ae fspolleC gilewe sie. 24.8 J 
Horace El. pes; A, M....-.-.-- Central Female College ..... 
EP WomZontll AioMiscos- 2 weccc seis Tuskaloosa Female College... 
olin Massey, LL, D.---..-...-- Alabama Conference Female 
College. 
ite mee MUS Se eee m nae Mills College Bogie eee Ae 
Sister Amelie de St. Joseph ...| College of Notre Dame ...... 
Martina Hy Chase. 2. .2<2...+... Santa Rosa Seminary ...-.-. 
Miss MM kwtherford —.+.-..\--<. Lucy Cobb Institute ........ 
IP Se Allg ae ene ae Andrew Female College ...-- 
Cho dl, (QE EBS oie er Dalton Female College...... 
NeveJames P, Powell-...--.-2 Monroe Female College...--.- 
Peetyeey 2UOOSC. 2.22... oo .0 Georgia Female Seminary - . 
ws W. Smith, A.M o.-.....- La Grange Female College - 
OMG se. COX a. sc kecse cose eee Southern Female College... 
Rime, 1345S - 62,6 be enanns eee Wesleyan Female College - 
jearris Chappell.....-..-.-.. Georgia Normal and Indus-_ 


trial College. 


Pens batuie, D, D., LL. Do... .... phorten College e eases. ar. J 


Simei: bAkOPou. cc. occa se cele Young Female College ...... 

See SuOninieD 2 sct.es sce - Illinois Female College cree | 

Peebullard, AM 2... 22 s.d J pomgrile Female Acad- 
my. 

C. W. Leffing well, D.D ....-..- St. Marys School 22222. .6e. 4 

Baral Il, Anderson...-.2..-<-4 Rockford College.........--- 


Nee rleincdy, D:D. -..scss sce 
Elisha §. Thomas, s. T. D 


College for Young Ladies..-.. 
College of the Sisters of 


Bethany. 
ibe. JO, Gale ta ee Potter CGlege a. cess seco 
Mise 7A. Campbell .......--% Caldwell Collece 2 -.-...-..8 
eekuckex, Ti. D --....-..--2 Georgetown Female Semi- 
nary. 
Jl, Kile 232) 00) 0 ae Liberty Female College ...-- 
Ji Ve oe ee Lynnland Female College . 5) 
dino. Aue. Williams ......-...4 Daughters College .......... 
UPS NET oc are oa em ee on aE Hamilton Female Collece 4 
be SleClellan, A. M.-.--.--. | Sayre Female Institute...... 
SAteemban Ope soo s.e cee. c.! Millersburg Female College . 
Miss Mors Hewitt ..........-! | Jessamine Female Institute - 
AW > [Els rei g (ee eee ae Owensboro Female College.. 
Hrastus Rowley, D.D .-...--.% Kentueky College for Young 
| Ladies. 
PRG VINE ICY . c22ee Scueos ce. Logan Female College ...... 
Mussa, V. Sullivan 2-22..:...... Stuart Female Wollewe ce. ..t 
John M. Hubbard, a.M........ Stanford Female College : 
ve Peat, A. Noose sence Winchester Female College. L 
George J. Ramsey, A.M ......- Silliman Female Institute ..- 
Bio DUEKS 22-62. .2.-s2--5 Jefferson Davis College -.... 
PmelperALGI A. Me ccwc cece sacs $ Westbrook Seminary........ 
POO Moo MIUN gc. .e-22.- cee | Maine Wesleyan Seminary | 
| and Female College. 
Joh Goucher, D.D....2-<..- Woman’s College of Balti- 
more. 
wie, Purnell) LL.D -...-... -| Frederick Female Seminary .- 
Meee Ute. A.M .-2-.--2.-5 = Lutherville Female Seminary 
See bracdon, A.M .....-.---. Lasell Seminary for Young 
Women. 
Arthur Gilman, A.M., secretary | Harvard Annex ............- 
ED 91 43 
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Address. 


Athens, Ala. 
Huntsv ille, Ala. 
Do. 


Marion, Ala. 


Do: 
Talladega , Ala. 
Tuskaloosa, Ala. 


Do. 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


Mills College, Cal. 


San Jose, Cal. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Athens, Ga. 
Cuthbert, Ga. 
Dalton, Ga. 
Forsyth, Ga. 
haber Ga. 
La Grange, Ga. 
Do. 
_| Macon, Ga. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


Rome, Ga. 


| Thomasville, Ga. 


Jacksonville, Il. 
IB Key. 


Knoxville, Il. 
Rockford, Ul. 

Oswego, Kans. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


Danville, Ky. 
Georgetown, Ky. 


Glasgow, Ky. 

Glendale, Ky. 

Harrodsburg, Ky. 

Lexington, Ky. 
Do. 


Millersburg, Ky. 
Nicholasville, Ky. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Pewee Valley, Ky. 


Russellville, Ky. 
Shelbyville, Ky. 
Stanford, Ky. 
Winchester, Ky. 
Clinton, La. 
Minden, La. 
Deering, Me. 
Kents Hill, Me. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Frederick, Md. 
Lutherville, Md. 


Auburndale, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


3 
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IT.— Colleges for women—Continued. 


Name of president. 


L. Clark Seelye, D. D 
Mrs. E.8. Mead, A. Mm 


Helen A. Shafer, a. M 
Rk. B. Abbott, D. D 
Wi. 0. bowrey, A. M., D.D 


eee eee we eo wow 


Lewis T. Fitzhugh 
Walter Hillman, LL. D 
Robert Frazer, LL. D 


re 


N. Lena Elgin 
Olaceaw. Anderson... ..+.-.-.4 
H.N. Robertson, A. M 
W. V. Frierson 
Miss M. E. Compton 
L. M. Stone 
Chas. H. Otken, LL. D 
W-.A. Oldham, a. M 
My DALretL, AWM... 24: 2c. 4 
Hiram D. Groves 
H.C. Evans, a. M 
Lina Moxley 
B. T. Blewett, LL. D 
W. A. Wilson, A. M 

Archibald A. Jones 
J.D. Blanton 


eerreecrrec = 
eee eee ewe eer ee eee eo 
eeere ere eece 
eee reer ere nmewre ee ere e 


eee em ere e eevee 
cece eee eee woe = 
werner ee ceo ete e ew teow es 
wor er eee wenn 
wor ees coe e = 


eee eee ewe ew thew enw eo 


A. K. Yancey 
Robert Irwin, p. D 
Jesse M. Durrell 


Gertrude G. Bowen 
J. H. Mcilvaine, Dp. D 
Edward S. Frisbee, D. D 
Truman J. Backus, LL. D 
Charles Van Norden, D.D ....- 
Ella Weed, ehairman 
George W. Samson, D. D., LL. D 
James M. Taylor, D. D 
Benj. E. Atkins 


wore eee eee we eee ee ee 


wecercee eee ew 
ere ezre es eee en 


Joseph L. Murphy, a.m 

John D. Minick, a.m 
8. D. Bagley 
John B. Brewer, A. M 


i. Loy 
N. Penick 


eoreeee eee eee eee eee oe 
wor re reer eer ee eee we we we 
ecorzm ree wee ewe oe 


Silas E. Warren 
G. K. Bartholomew, a.M., PI. D. 


W.K. Brown, A. M., D. D 
Chas. Il. Thwing, D. D 
i. i. Potter, Dp. D 
RE SEerves, PH.D onc.c2--3<- 
D. B. Purinton, LL. D 


College. 


omuith Colleses 2. ene. aaeer 

Mount Holyoke Seminary 
and College. 

Wellesley Colil@se-. 2. ...22. 

Albert Lea College -......-.. 

Blue Mountain Female Col- 
lege. 


Whitworth Female College ..| 


Thiliman Collese 22.2... 

Industrial Institute and Col- 
lege. 

Corinth Female College 

East Mississippi Female Col- 
lege. 

Union Female College 


Port Gibson Female College. - 

Shuqualak Female College .. 

Lea Female College 

Christian Female College ... 

Stephens Female College - .. 
| Howard Payne College 
Synodical Female College.. - 
Presbyterian College 
St. Louis Seminary 
Baptist Female College 
Central Female College 
Elizabeth Aull Female Semi- 

nary. 
Hardin College 
Lindenwood Female College 
New Hampshire Conference 

Seminary and Female Col- 

lege. 
Bordentown Female College. 
Evelyn College 
Wells College 
| Packer Collegiate Institute. . 

Elmira College 

Barnard College 

Rutgers Female College..... 

Vassar College 

Asheville Female College-.... 
| Gaston College 

Greensboro Iemale College -- 
| Claremont Female College -- 

Davenport Female College .. 
Louisburg Female College .. 

Chowan Baptist Female In- 
| stitute. 

Wesleyan Female College. .- 
Oxford Female Seminary... - 
Salem Female Academy 

Thomasville Female 
| lege. 
| Wilson Collegiate Institute - 

Bartholomew English and 

Classical School. 

Cincinnati Wesleyan College. 

Cleveland College for Women 

Glendale Female College .... 

Granville Female College.... 

Shepardson College 


ee oy 


errr eee ee eee 
eoe eee eee ewe oe 


Col- 


Chickasaw Female College --! 


Address. 


Northampton, Mass. 
South Hadley, Mass. 


| Wellesley, Mass. 


Albert Lea, Minn. 
Blue Mountain, Miss. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 
Clinton, Miss. 
Columbus, Miss. 


Corinth, Miss. 
Meridian, Miss. 


Oxford, Miss. 
Pontotoc, Miss. 
Port Gibson, Miss. 
Shuqualak, Miss. 
Summit, Miss. 
Columbia, Mo. 

Oye 
Fayette, Mo. 
Fulton, Mo. 
Independence, Mo. 
Jennings, Mo. 
Lexington, Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 


Mexico, Mo. 
St. Charles, Mo. 
Tilton, Nee 


Bordentown, N. J. 
Prineevon, Noy. 
Aurora, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Do. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Asheville, N.C. 
Dallas, N.C. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Hickory, N.C. 
Lenoir, N.C. 
Louisburg, N.C. 
Murfreesboro, N.C. 


Do. 
Oxford, N.C. 
Salem, N.C. 
Thomasville, N.C. 


Wilson, N.C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Do. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Glendale, Ohio. 
Granville, Ohio. 

Do. 


NAME REGISTER. 
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‘Name of president. 


iayvenvaker, D, D...-225--- a2 
Miss Mary Evans 
Pek Knappenberger, A. M -..: 


J. Blickensderfer, A. M 


James E. Rhoads, Lu. D 
John Edgar, PH. D 
ey SUmerland: 22.2226. n5- 8 
H. A. Brickenstein 
E. E. Campbell, A.M 
Frances E. Bennett 

Sylvia J. Eastman 
A. H. Norcross, D. D 
Samuel B. Jones, D. D 
W.R. Atkinson, D. D 


eee eee ee seer 
were eee eae 
ed 
eee er eee eee 
eer ecw ece ec eee 
weereececoee 


irc lio. Bemner.........2..4 
H. P. Griffith 
Alexander S. Townes 
H. G. Reed 
S. Lander, A. M 
D.S. Hearon, D. D 
Th. Smith, a. M 
Kate MeFarland 
Robert D. Smith, a. M 
Wilbur F. Wilson 
A.M. Burney 
A. W. Jones, D. D 


eee eae ee ema eres cee 
eeeee eeee 
ay 
erm e ee ee ee ome ee & 
ee 
a 
eee ree eee ce eens 
So 
weceer st et eaeee 
ee eee ee cece ee wee ew 


Ne) Me imney, A. M 
Miss V. O. Wardlaw, a. M 
Geo. W. F. Price, D. D 


B. H. Charles 
Rk. M. Saunders 
Win. M. Graybill, a. um 
Do de Ree ee 
N. A. Flournoy 
Otis M. Sutton 


S.M. Godbey 
R. O. Rounsavall 


J.T. Averett 
Samuel D. Jones, B. L 
Chas. L. Coeke 
J.J. Scherer, A. M 
eee mC assedy....-.......«.4 


Arthur K. Davis, A.M 
John H. Powell 


Pie tharris, D.D...+-..... , 
John P. Hyde, D. D., LL. D 
Mrs. H. L. Field 
lla C. Sabin 
Charles R. Kingsley, PH.D ...- 


| Montgomery Female College. 


| College. 


Oxford College 
Laie ine Semimary..2.- ..0% 
| Allentown Female College -- 
Moravian Seminary for 
| Yormng Ladies. 
Bryn Mawr College 
Wilson College 
Pennsylvania Female College 
Linden Hall Seminary 
Irving Female College 


Ogontz School 


Pittsburg Female College --.| 
Columbia Female College -... 
| Presbyterian College for 
Women. 
Due West Female College ... 
Cooper-Limestone Institute - 
Greenvilie Female College... 
Walhalla Female College-.-- 
Williamston Female College. 
Sullins College 
Brownsville Female College. 
_ Union Female Seminary 
Columbia Atheneum 
| Tennessee Female College --- 
Howard Female College. ..-- 
Memphis Conference Female 
Institute. 
Cumberland Female CoHege. 
Soule Female College 
Nashville College for Young 
Ladies. 
Ward Seminary 
fartin Female College 
Synodical Female College -.. 
| Shelbyville Female College.. 
Somerville Female Institute- 
Mary Sharp College 
Baylor Female College 
Chappell Hill Female College! 
Waco Female College 
Martha Washington College.| 
Stonewall Jackson Institute. 
Albemarle Female Institute .- 


e-se ee eee e we ee 


Danville College for Young 
Ladies. 
Roanoke Female College -:.. 


Southwest Virginia Institute 
Hollins Institute 
Marion Female College 
| Norfolk College for Young 
Ladies. 
Southern Female College....| 
Riehmond Female Institute -| 
Staunton Female Seminary.) 
Virginia Female Institute-.- - 
Wesleyan Female Institute... 
Valley Female College 
_ Parkersburg Seminary 
_ Downer College 
Milwaukee College 


Address. 


Oxford, Ohio. 
Painesville, Ohio. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Chambersburg, Pa, 
Collegeville, Pa. 


| Lititz, Pa, 


Meehanicsburg, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Do; 


Due West, S.C. 
Gaffney City, S.C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Walhalla, S.C. 
Williamston, S.C. 
Bristol, Tenn. 
Brownsville, Tenn. 
Do. 
Columbia, Tenn. 
Franklin, Tenn. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 
Jaekson, Tenn. 


MeMinnville, Tenn. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Do. 
Pulaski, Tenn. 
Rogersville, Tenn. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Somerville, Tenn. 
Winchester, Tenn. 
Belton, Tex. 
Chappell Hill, Tex. 
Waco, Tex. 
Abingdon, Va. 

Do 


Charlottesville, Va 
Christiansburg, Va. 
Danville, Va. 


Do. 
Glade Spring, Va. 
Hollins, Va. 


| Marion, Va. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Petersburg, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Staunton, Va. 

Do. 

Do. 
Winchester, Va. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Fox Lake, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HISTORY AND STATUS OF PUBLIC KINDERGARTENS AND 
ECOLES GARDIENNES IN SEVERAL EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 


1—BELaous, 


The very history of this interesting Kingdom is intimately connected with its 
educational interests. In 1814 Belgium was united with Holland, and much was 
done at once by the new government to place public instruction on a good footing. 
These efforts, however, deeply offended the clergy. Restrictions were placed 
on their influence and on their control of their own schools. These they interpreted 
as attacks upon the liberty and autonomy of the Belgian people, and the liberal 
party joined them in the demand for freedom of instruction. Under the influence 
of the French Revolution of July, 1830, outbreaks took place in Belgium, whichled 
to the establishment of a provisional government in September, and to the declara- 
tion of Belgian independence in October. The new constitution declared: 

‘Instruction is free; every preventive measure is forbidden; measures of super- 
vision and repression are regulated by the law; the public instruction to be given 
at the expense of the state is also regulated by the law.” 

However, this law was a long time coming. In the meanwhile the clergy, always 
well organized, regained more than it had lost in matters of instruction; and 
the liberal party, poorly organized and compelled to turn now against those who 
had aided them so effectually in the attainment of independence were rapidly losing 
their foothold. They succeeded, however, in successive struggles (more particularly 
in 1835, 1842, 1850, 1859, and 1878) in establishing a system of public education which 
challenges the admiration of the world and which the clerical party, since its last 
victory in 1884, has in vain attempted to undo. 

Weare, however, here concerned only with the infant schools of the little kingdom. 
These were originated in 1826 by the same philanthropic spirit that had resuscitated 
the salle dasilein France. In the larger cities, which had a vast industrial popula- 
tion, societies were formed that established and maintained these salles d’asile, écoles 
gardiennes and créches, whose organizations were after French patterns ?. 

However, in 1857, Rogier, minister of the interior department, summoned Madame 
Marenholtz-Buelow to Brussels. He had made her acquaintance during a session 
of ‘the International Charity Congress” at Frankfort, where she had delivered two 
addresses. On her arrival at Brussels, she found that Madame Guillaume, a kinder- 
gartner from Hamburg, had just established a kindergarten. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” she 
reports, ‘‘the cause and even Froebel’s name were wholly unknown, and endless 
labor was needed in order to obtain a modest circle of hearers for my weekly lec- 
tures.” 

Later on, however, these were attended by many prominent men and women. At 


mee pared for the Bureau of Education by W. N. Hailmann, superintendent of public schools, La 
orte, Ind. 

2Private devotion to educational progress organized in associations is even nowin Belgium the 
chief hope of the schools, whose interests the liberals declare to be threatened at every point by the 
reactionary measures of the ruling clerical party. Thus the workingmen of Ghent are organized as 
‘* Lovers of Freedom,” the workingwomen of the same city are banded together in an association, sig- 
nificantly named ‘‘Joy in Duty” (Nreugd in Deugd). Elsewhere we find rather humorous names, 
such as ‘‘ Reclining Academicians,” ‘Standing Academicians,” ‘‘ Marching Academicians,”’ ‘‘ The 
Guard of the Communal Schools,” ‘‘ The Impermeables,”’ ‘‘ The Five Farthings,” etc. The object of 
all of these is to diffuse instruction among the people and to support certain features of the schools 
which, for reasons of their own, the clergy are steadily attempting to restrict or abrogate. 
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the same time a normal class, or course for teachers, was organized; and, at her 
request, the Government (Rogier) invited Mademoiselle Breymann to aid in this 
work. The movement was further aided by Mademoiselle Chevallier, a Parisian 
kindergartner, who had come to Brussels to give instruction to a number of nuns; 
still more by the publication of the Manuel des Jardins @ Enfants, which was the 
joint work of Mademoisclle Marenholtz, School Inspector Jacobs, Mademoiselle 
Breymann, Mademoiselle Chevallier, and Madame Reulens, a Belgian poet of some 
note. 

In 1858 Rogier commissioned the inspectors-general of the Belgian provinces to 
look into the merits of the Froebelian method and to report the result of their 
examination. Their report is so classical that some of its principal portions are 
given here in full. They wrote as follows: 

‘‘Prominent educators, filled with the love of mankind, have labored to discover 
the nature and powers of the human mind in order to bring education and instruc- 
tion into efficient and harmonious wnity. The influence of new psychological expe- 
riences enabled them successfully to modify the method of teaching. The majority 
of them, however, confined themselves to the enunciation of theoretical principles, 
which indicated only very imperfectly the road to be followed. 

“Froebel supplicd this deficiency to a remarkable degree. The principle under- 
lying his system demands that the child be developed by means of his own sponta- 
neous activity. Education should stimulate his physical, moral, and intellectual 
powers, furnish him materials that call forth and serve his activity, and lead him to 
the harmonious and complete development of his humanity.” 

The report then goes on to detail the value and meaning of play, and of Froebel’s 
gifts, and continues with the following remarkable thoughts: ‘According to Froe- 
bel the family should be the center of education. Yet the family alone is not suffi- 
cient to develop every side of the human being. The kindergarten is meant to sup- 
plement family education by offcring opportunities for the practice of social virtue. 
Froebel regards the kindergarten as the most necessary auxiliary of the mother in 
every condition of life. * * * Community of interest in the kindergarten affects 
the young souls much more strongly than is generally supposed. Children between 
the ages of two and seven learn to adapt themselves to a fixed order, to obey a law 
which aets so beneficently because it secures to them much coveted joy and activity ; 
and they enjoy these pleasures only by fulfilling concurrent duties.” 

The recognition of these principles on the part of Belgian educators, and the utter 
failure of French leaders of educational thought to apprehend them, explain the 
fact that in Belgium, in spite of unfavorable conditions and in the face of deter- 
mined opposition onthe part of a reactionary government, Froebel has achieved 
even at this advanced epoch his brightest triumphs (at least as far as European 
countries are concerned), whereas in France, in spite of most favorable conditions 
and a government eager for progress, the spirit of his work seems to be hopelessly 
buried beneath heaps of meaningless technicalities. 

From Brussels Madame Marenholtz went to Ghent and Antwerp, where her lec- 
tures aroused much interest. Many kindergartcns were established in these and 
other cities of Belgium, and the work continued to flourish. However, the major- 
ity of nursery schools (écoles gardiennes) were still conducted largely on the plan of 
the salle dasile, and a constant struggle was required to prevent reversion into the 
easier methods of the claquoir. Thanks, however, to the determined devotion ofa num- 
ber of persons of influence and insight the work prospered into ever greater purity in 
the leading cities of Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, Liege, etc., and ultimately the kinder- 
garten triumphed and impressed its principles and tendencies permanently on the 
poles gardiennes (nursery schools) of the kingdom, which had been established in 

Up to 1870 the écoles gardiennes had been subject to the exclusive control of the 
communal authorities. In most cases they were asylums for neglected children and 
subject in their somewhat precarious existence to shifting economic whims and preju- 
dices of the communes. ‘The desire to remedy this state of affairs led to the intro- 
duction of the following paragraph into the law of July, 1879: 


Salles @asile or écoles gardiennes are to be connected with the communal schools in every locality where 
the Government deems it necessary. 


In consequence of the manifest interest in these schools which followed the pro- 
mulgation of the law, the écoles enfantines increased rapidly in number, in efii- 
ciency, in character. During the year 1880-81 the number of these schools rose from 
394 to 684, and in 1884 their number had risen to 850. Similarly their population 
had risen from 52,500 children in 1881 to 74,000in 1884. In 1879 the expenses for the 
écoles gardiennes and écoles @adultes amounted in round numbers to 2,255,000 francs, 
the state contributing 620,000 franes; in 1884 the éeoles gardiennes alone cost 2,300,000 
francs, of which the state paid 900,000 francs. 
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That the minister of public instruction (P. Vanhumbéeck!') had risen to a full ap- 
preciation of the value of these schools and had learned to place a high estimate on 
Froebel’s educational aims and means is amply attested by the circular and pro- 
gramme for the écoles gardiennes issued to the governors of the provinces in Sep- 
tember, 1880. The programme indeed had been prepared by skillful hands, by a 
commission appointed for the purpose, among whom were M. Jacobs, principal in- 
spector of primary instruction at Brussels; M. Minnaert, subdirector of the normal 
school of Ghent; Madame Op Den Berg, directress of the kindergartens of Liege, 
and Mademoiselle Van der Molen, from the normal school of Brussels. 

In this programme the aim of the école gardienne, which was now rapidly becoming 
a jardin Venfants (kindergarten), was formulated as follows: 


To cultivate the physical powers and to assure to the children robust health; to secure by the exer- 
cise of the senses, an early development of the faculty of perception to the spirit of observation; to 
encourage the impulse of imitation, and to stimulate the inventive faculties; to teach children, within 
the limits of their power, to express clearly their observations and judgments; to habituate them to 
cleanliness, order, politeness; to inspire them with the love of the beautiful; to train them to obedi- 
encc, veracity, diligence; above all, to make them kind, amiable, generous. 

The method to be uscd is based on the natural laws that control the physical, intellectual, and moral 
development of the child. In its great principles, as well as in its fundamental practical applications, 
this method has been created by the genius of Froebel. It comprises a series of graduated plays, exer- 
cises, stories, or conversations, song, and manual occupations, which in happy harmony bring into 
activity all the powers and faculties of the child. 

In order to succced in this work of maternal education, it is necessary that the teacher in the full 
apprehension of F'roebel’s spirit, should rely more on pedagogical principles than on the study of 
the details in a mannal; that she should shun purely mechanical devices and the mere memorizing of 
formulas; that she should know how to vary the talks and invent new exercises, and lead the children 
to invent, to create; that she should endeavor to acquire the affectionate and persuasive language of 
the mother; that, finally, she find all her joy in seeing herself surrounded by children beaming with 
health and happiness. 


These beautiful introductory words, as well as the painfully detailed programme 
of work, which is reproduced in Appendix D, reveal, together with the many ex- 
cellences, also the shortcomings of the Belgian interpretation of Froebel, which 
will appear more clearly later on. 

The minister of public instruction in the circular accompanying the programme of 
work points to the fact that as arule “ education is a secondary consideration in 
charity nurseries, which attempt to gather under the direction of one teacher from 60 
to 100 and even more children, and expresses the hope that the organization of the 
communal kindergartens will be such as to limit the number of children intrusted 
to one teacher to 30 or 40 at most.” A similar observation may be made in ourown 
country. Charity kindergartens frequently unite in one recom from 100 to 150 chil- 
dren, and seek to ‘‘keep them in order” by placing atthe disposal of the teacher a 
number of inexperienced apprentices, who in blundering fashion pay with their time 
for the privilege of “ learning the kindergarten.” ‘There is no greater obstacle to 
the diffusion of a proper appreciation of the kindergarten than the charity kinder- 
gartens organized in this miserly fashion. 

The minister of public instruction concludes his remarkable circular with the fol- 
lowing far-reaching words: 

“Tf these institutions are pervaded by the principles of Freebel, if they hold in 
high esteem the cultivation of the senses and of the incipient faculties, if they open 
the heart of the child to moral influence, if they give him habits of order and indus- 
try, there can be no doubt that the primary school and the school for adults in con- 
tinuing and completing a culture so well begun will sccure that rounded education 
which renders the pupil intelligent and efficient, prepared for individual and for 
social life, capable of working out his own improvement.” ; 

In accordance with the spirit of the law of 1879, the communal écoles gardiennes 
were freely subsidized by the state, and the need of private enterprise in this direc- 
tion was signally reduced. At the same time strenuous efforts were made to secure 
competent teachers for these schools. For this purpose persons who desired to teach 
in the écoles gardiennes were required to hold a special diploma as proof of a satis- 
factory examination showing among other things a knowledge of the method of 
Frocbel and familiarity with the didactic exercises of the kindergarten. Admission: 
to these examinations was accorded only to those who had passed satisfactorily 
through preparatory schools, and, for the present, to those serving at the time in the 


pe ee eee ee eee eee 

1 The Revue Pédagogique Belce just brings the news (September, 1880) of the death of this educational 
benefactor of Belgium. He became minister of public instruction in 1878 aud filled this important 
office until the fall of the Liberal ministry in 1884. The Revue says concerning the results of his ad- 
ministration: ‘‘ Under his administration hundreds of schools were built even in the remotest ham- 
lets; schools for adults, normal schools, and atheneums multiplied in every province; special and | 
supcrior institutions were rcorganized, supervision was strengthened, the position of the teachers im- 
proved and honored; the state created the first intermediate schools for girls and assumed the organ- 
ization of kindcrgartens Icft heretofore wholly to the initiative of private enterprise and the com- 
munes; the programmes were entirely recastand gave to popular education the scientific and integral 
character corresponding with the requirements ofour time; in short, it was a real intellectualawaken- 
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communal écoles gardicnnes, in the communal primary schools or in the practice 
schools of State normal schools. 

In order to secure the needed preparation the Government had planned the estab- 
ment of special normal schools for the training of kindergartners. For the period 
which must necessarily elapse before the realization of the plan it bad established tem- 
porary normal courses in a number of prominent cities. These courses lasted for ten 
weeks, required a high degree of preparation in those who entered, and gave much 
time to thoroughly professional work under excellent teachers. Persons who at- 
tended these courses could secure by suitable examination a provisional license to 
teach. They had after that three years’ time to prepare themselves for obtaining 
their final special diploma, which alone could render their appointment permanent. 
In 1880 these normal courses were attended by 830 students; of these 720 secured the 
provisional license. Out of 492 who attended in 1881 439 secured licenses. In 1884 
three-quarters of the teaching corps (over 1,400) had secured the full special license. 
Subsequently additional opportunity for improvement was offered by teachers’ con- 
ferences, four of which are held annually under the auspices of the Government. We 
reproduce in Appendix F the plan of the conferences at Antwerp for 1882. Indeed, 
in his triennial report published in 1884, the minister of public instruction, Van- 
humbéeck, could write: 

‘The exercises of the méthode I’roebel have penctrated, to a great extent at least, 
into all the écoles gardiennes subject to our inspection. There are no longer any classes 
in which the children do not practice the folding, plaiting, and cutting of paper; 
where they have not frequent talks on the persons and things in the school and in 
the family, on the productions of nature and of the arts; where the children can not 
recite some small pieces of children’s prose and poetry; where they are not able to 
render a pleasing song, to execute some regular marches or some gymnastic games. 
In all there is taught a little arithmetic and drawing, and in the greater number the 
children are skilled in producing the constructions and arrangements implied in an 
intelligent use of Froebel’s gifts.” 

' §till here, too, popular ignorance and prejudice had compelled the teachers in a 
number of places, notably in the provinces of Hainault and Namur, to make conces- 
sions to false notions and to teach the rudiments of reading and writing in order to 
secure the attendance of children. 

“Certainly,” he concludes, “‘the interpretation of the thought of Froebel is not 
yet perfect in all the schools; a number of the teachers render the work with the 
occupations too mechanical and fail to arouse the spontaneous activity of the chil- 
dren; but in general there is considerable progress, and we may safely say that we 
are far in advance of the old nurseries (garderies) where the poor little children veg- 
etated in idleness and disorder and in a fatal torpor of head and heart.” 

The bright prospects of an indefinite progress, however, received a serious check 
with the accession to power of a reactionary government in 1884. In September of 
this year the beneficent law of 1879 was abrogated and a new law promulgated 
which practically disowns the écoles gardiennes so far as the state is concerned. It 
reduces these schools to the status of 1842, leaving the communes “free to establish 
or suppress écoles gardiennes without the intervention of the Government.” The state, 
however, reserves the right of inspection over all écoles gardiennes organized by the 
communes or subsidized by the state, the province, orthe commune. It still places 
in its budget a certain sum for subsidizing such schools, if the commune solicits this 
aid and the state finds the existence of the school justifiable and its character satis- 
factory. 

At the same time the plans for the establishment of special normal schools for the 
education of competent teachers were abandoned and the special normal courses, 
established for the same purpose, were dropped. Attendance on the conferences for 
the improvement of teachers ceased to be a matter of interest to the state, and laws 
requiring special licences became inoperative so far as the state was concerned. 

The disastrous effects of this hostile legislation soon became apparent. It is true 
that according to the reports of the Government the population of these schools and 
the number of teachers continued to increase. With reference to attendance the 
Government finds for the period from the Ist of January, 1884, to December 31, 1887, 
an inerease of 33,953 children reporting for the latter date a population of 99,296 
children in the écoles gardiennes of the kingdom. 

It should be observed in the first place that the period referred to includes the year 
1884 during 9 months of which the schools were under the law of 1879, and, inas- 
much as the population of these schools, on June 30, 1884, had reached 74,383 chil- 
dren, the increase claimed would, by this consideration alone, be reduced to 24,913. 
Again, one chief inspector complains that in some schools children are kept in these 
schools to the age of 9 or10 years, and another regrets he has found in these schools 
“‘many ehildren of 12, 15, and 18 months.” 

It goes without saying that such irregularities would be more apt to be tolerated 
in the ‘“‘adopted and subsidized écoles gardiennes,” which are virtually under the con- 
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trol of religious associations or private interests, than in the communal schools, 
which are wholly under public control. Now, the immediate effect of the law with- 
drawing the impelling and encouraging offices of the Government from the com- 
munal écoles gardiennes was the reduction in the number of such schools and their 
replacement by so-called ‘adopted orsubsidized” écoles gardiennes, i. e., schools estab- 
lished under the auspices of religious associations or private interests that fulfilled 
certain conditions which might entitle them to the support of the commune, the 
province, or the state. 

Thus, on September 30,1884, there were in the kingdom 850 communal and 16 
subsidized écoles gardiennes. On the 31st of December of the same year, three 
months after the inauguration of the new régime, the number of communal schools 
had been reduced to 685, and the number of “adopted” schools had been increased 
to 109, an aggregate reduction of 72. During the next three years the number of 
communal schools was further reduced to 665 and that of the ‘‘adopted” schools 
increased to 282, an aggregate increase of 81 schools over September, 1884. 

On the other hand, the contribution of the Governnient to the expenses of these 
schools had amounted during the period of 1882~’84 to 2,800,000 frances. During 
the period of 1885~’87 they were reduced to 1,500,000 francs. At the same time the 
provinces, following the example of the state, reduced their contributions by nearly 
one-half, nearly 350,000 franes for the three years, while the communes increased 
their share of the expenses by less than 300,000 francs for the same period. The 
average annual expenditure for these schools fell from 2,435,000 francs to 1,910,000 
francs. 

That under these conditions these schools must have suffered in efficiency is to be 
expected. In 1884 22 teachers were paid less than 1,000 francs per annum; in 1887 
641 received less than 1,000 francs; the average income of the chief instructresses 
had been reduced nearly 100 francs, and exceeded the average income of the sub- 
instructresses less than 100 francs. The percentage of teachers furnished with 
diplomas had decreased steadily, and in the ‘ adopted” schools full 40 per cent 
had no diplomas. In these nearly one-half the teachers were members of religious 
orders. 

The inspectors, says the official report, ‘‘ while acknowledging the devotion and the 
heart qualities of the teachers, regret that a great number of them are weak in the 
matter of professional education.” Inthe résumé of inspectors’ reports, prepared by 
M. Sosset, secretary of the council for the improvement of primary instruction, this 
gentleman writes: 

‘‘In the écoles gardiennes conducted by licensed teachers and possessing a suffi- 
cient outfit, the greater part of the exercises continues to be conducted in accordance 
with the Froebel method; butin the others they are far from doirg all that is needed 
to strengthen the body by gymnastic exercises suited to the children’s age, far from 
arousing the faculties of the intellect and from instilling noble sentiments. 

‘¢Too frequently the teacher transforms into machine work the occupations which 
are best suited to exercise the spontaneous activity; rarely even does she express her- 
self with sufficient ease and correctness to enable her to do useful work in the for- 
mation of the language of the children. 

‘Nearly everywhere outside of the great cities there is a more and more pro- 
nounced tendency to substitute for the conversational talks, for the instructive and 
entertaining games, for the folding and other occupations, the monotonous and usu- 
ally mechanical exercises in reading and writing, in arithmetic and recitation, in 
which the teacher aims more at the form than at the contents.” 

In view of the fact that even the officials of the government arebeginning to see and 
to venture to point out the growing retrogression there is, possibly, some hope of are- 
turn to the healthy and sensible methods of the law of 1879. In the interest of the 
cause of universal education, which is the cause of humanity, it is to be hoped that 
Belgium will soon reassume the leadership in the popular kindergarten movement 
which she so summarily relinquished in 1884}. 

In the meanwhile, the larger cities of the kingdom are exerting themselves gener- 
ously to uphold the cause. At their own expense they not only maintain the kinder- 


1Atthe meeting of the thirty-third congress of the Belgian Federation of Teachers, which took 
place September 1-5, 1890, at Ghent and which was attended by over 800 teachers, an inquiry into 
the condition of the national primary schools formed the chief subject of discussion. The com- 
plaints of the teachers were freely announced. It appeared that the Government had considerably re- 
duced its subsidies for primary instruction and had thus rendered it impossible for the communes to 
meet the public demands. More than 800 communal schools and over 1,200 schools for adults had been 
suppressed. In the rural districts the kindergartens had disappeared. Zealous teachers had been 
discharged and replaced by the personnel of the so-called free schools (consisting chiefly of members 
of religious orders or their partisans) who can offer no guaranty of fitness. Similar mismanagement 
has placed the normal instruction and even inspection into the same hands. Even now comes the 
news that the Ecole Normale des Humanités of Liege, devoted to the education of professors for inter- 
mediate schools, has been suppressed, and that a similar fate is in store for the Feole Normale dea 
Sciences at Ghent. The Congress of the Federation in the vain hope of finding relief for this sad con- 
dition of affairs has decided to petition the King. 
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gartens previonsly established, but add new ones where they seem needed, organize 
training schools for kindergartners, teachers’ conferences, and do all in their power 
to ‘“‘hold the fort.” This is so much the more commendable, since similar additional 
burdens are heaped upon them by the Government’s neglect of the schools for adults 
and by its parsimony with reference to communal primary schools and normal 
schools. The Present status of the kindergarten movement in Belgium, so far as its 
brighter side is concerned is, therefore, best studied in the work of her larger cities, 
such as Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, Ghent. To these we turn for the purpose indi- 
cated. 


BRUSSELS. 


In 1877 Brussels assumed full charge of its six nursery schools (écoles gardiennes), 
and in 1878 M. Allard,the superintendent of: public instruction, announced that 
after the lapse of a certain period the teachers should undergo an exainination which 
would decide their fitness for the work. This examination was held under the pres- 
idency of his successor, M. Buls. He was struck with the lack of suitable prepara- 
tion on the part of the teachers and with their scanty knowledge of Froebel. Con- 
sequently he called upon Madame J. Guillaume to give them a course of normal in- 
struction which should prepare them for the final transformation of the écoles gardi- 
ennes (salles dasile) into kindergartens (jardins @enfants). 

He prepared at the same time a most remarkable report to the communal council, 
and drew up regulations, which were adopted in October, 1879, and have remained in 
force to this day. Concerning this document, Madame Guillaume writes to me under 
date of April, 1890: ‘‘It is the opinion of competent persons that this is the loftiest 
and at the same time the clearest presentation of this subject. We still strive to 
realize this programme with the same persistence as during the earliest period.” 

A few extracts from the report of M. Buls will prove the correctness of Madame 
Guillaume’s judgment.’ He writes: 

‘The kindergarten is the basis of the primary school. Without it public edueca- 
tion is without foundation and vitiated from the start. 

‘‘When the primary school is not preceded by a kindergarten it is too often filled 
with wretched, stunted, coarse children, bred in hovels and already corrupted by 
street vagabondage. 

‘The kindergarten should supplement the material and intellectual insufficiencies 
of parents who are unable to watch over the earliest physical and moral develop- 
ment of their children. It should come to the aid of too numerous families, and 
this aid will be more efficacious to them than the meager allowances of the bureau 
of charities. 

“‘Tf, however, it is to accomplish its purpose well it must be organized in accord- 
ance with Froebel’s method—i. e.,it must be a place where the child’s powers, his 
intellect, and moral sense are cultivated in a rational manner, based on the observa- 
tion of the child’s faculties. 

‘‘The kindergarten, then, is to fulfill a portion of the mother’s duty. Itis nota 
school in the ordinary sense of the word. It is not its business to teach, but to 
develop the child’s intellect by an appeal to his creative powers, by furnishing him 
impressions which they could not receive in their ordinary surroundings. 

‘‘ By means of a graded series of games, of exercises, occupations, and of moral and 
instructive stories, the children are led to see well, to hear well, to acquire correct 
ideas, to feel an interest in all that is around them; they are led to observe, to 
express themselves clearly, to use their inventive and creative powers; they learn to 
appreciate the necessity of order and cleanliness, they acquire a taste for work, and 
learn to love goodness—the triple basis of all esthetic and moral education. 

‘‘The things to be followed in the kindergarten should not be chosen, therefore, 
because of their knowledge value, but rather because of the facilities they afford for 
leading the children to observe, to think, and to express their ideas. 

“They should be aroused from the intellectual somnolence due to ignorance, 
avoiding with care, however, all stimulation by artificial means; itis not by tickling 
that a child should be brought to laugh. Joy, like curiosity, should result from the 
natural expansion of their being, content to live and attracted by the novelty of 
external things. 

‘‘ The kindergartner will labor to combat the natural selfishness of the child by 
giving him opportunities to be good and amiable to his comrades. 

“Yn order to furnish to the primary school well-prepared children the kindergart- 
ners should be penetrated with the spirit of Froebel’s method, and should in no way 
indulge in a hybrid compromise between kindergarten and school.” 

He then continues to demand for the kindergartner careful normal preparation; 
advocates a moderate number of children as the share of each teacher; discusses the 
arrangement of the buildings and grounds, the furniture, etc. Concerning the 
government of these institutions, he says: 

** The government of the kindergarten should be humane, but not effeminate. The 
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children should learn to rely on themselves, to bear the consequences of their thought- 
lessness and awkwardness, to clean what they have soiled, to help themselves; in 
all things, they should be led by a gentle but firm-hand. - ; 

“The children of the advanced division should work as much as possible for those 
of the lower divisions, so that they may gain the feeling of that solidarity and fra- 
ternity which ought to unite all human beings. 

“They will then feel the satisfaction—so dear to children—of knowing that they are 
useful; they will taste the pleasure of being busy and working for those weaker than 
themselves, a sentiment which is the foundation of the great law of charity and 
love, to which is attributed the supericrity of modern society over ancient civiliza- 
Toi. 

He concludes this remarkable report with a tribute and an appeal to the ladics of 
Brussels, as follows: ; 

‘We would establish, in connection with each kindergarten, aschool committee. 

“For this purpose we would draw on the assistance of the ladies of Brussels. What 
better way to employ their kindness, their natural charity, than this watching over 
the education of the poor children. How frequently could they find opportunities 
to give useful advice to mothers and to mitigate concealed suffering! They ought 
to aid us in this great work of civilization; it is they who, above all else, could be- 
come the uniting link between the rich and the poor, the ignorant and the cultured. 

“Fortunately our country is free from the hatred of classes which so cruelly divides 
the rich from the poor in other lands. Would that all the women whom fortune has 
favored might understand that on their charity and on their devotion to the interests 
of the people depends the maintenance of this favorable condition of affairs.” 

From the regulations appended to this report we gather the following facts: Chil- 
dren from 3 to 6 years old, and living in the commune, are admitted to the kindergar- 
tens gratuitously. The kindergarteus are open from & o’clock a.m. to4o’clock p.m. 
Children may bring their dinners and remain during the noon hour under the super- 
Vision of assistant teachers and janitors. Children are received at any hour of the 
day. The pedagogic supervision is confided to an inspectress. The principal of the 
kindergarten is subordinated to the inspectress; she has charge of the general super- 
vision of the kindergarten, and fulfills at the same time the special functionsof kin- 
dergartuer in one of the divisions of the school. In addition to the principai, the 
kindergarten employs other kindergartners, assistants, and women for general serv- 
ice. They are forbidden from absenting themselves without the permission of the 
Aldermanic College, to engage in any work not prescribed, or to sing songs and dis- 
tribute images not approved by the college, to receive presents of any kind from the 
parents. Four times a day the kindergartners record the degree of temperature; at 
the close of each week they report the average to the principal, who transmits the 
report to the hygienic bureau. Children before presenting themselves at the kin- 
dergarten should be washed and their hair combed; they should be provided with 
. a handkerchief; they should change their linen on Mondays and Thursdays. Every 
day before beginning the class work the kindergartners inspect the handkerchiefs, 
and see toit that the children’s stockings are properly fastened, their shoes tied 
and blacked. They demand particularly careful bathing of the body, and insist that 
the boys’ hair be cut close and the girls’ hair well combed. Untidy children are 
washed by the women for general service. Fifteen minutes before the departure of 
the children, they are again inspected, so that they may besent home perfectly clean 
and in good condition. In addition to the food brought by the children who remain 
at noon, they are furnished an abundant supply of substantialsoup. They take their 
meals seated in good order and under supervision. Itis formally forbidden to strike 
the children; they should always be reprimanded with gentleness. Only in cases of 
absolute necessity they may be rcquested to take a seat away from the others, but 
always in sight of the teacher, or denied participation in the exercises; yet these 
‘ punishments shall not last longer than during one exercise. For each kindergarten a 
special school committee is appointed whose mission is to observe the work and to 
suggest improvements to the communal administration; to seek out children who tio 
not frequent the kindergarten; to see to it that the care and discipline of the school 
be maintained in the kindergarten. Each of these committees consists of six memuers 
chosen by the communal council, and holding office for four years. 

To the courtesy of Madame Guillaume, inspectress of the Brussels kindergartens, I 
owe an account of A Day in the Kindergarten, prepared by Mademoiselle Van Molle 
André, as well as the Walk of the Children and the story of Tony, written by other 
kindergartners. These accounts, taken from the actual work, will convey an excel- 
lent idea of the spirit and character of the work done at Brussels. They are ap- 
pended to this report, together with a translation of the official program and 
time table (see appendices A, B, C, D). 

The perusal of these appendices will convince the reader that these kindergartens 
have, indeed, much to commend them. There breathes in them a spirit of unassum- 
ing charity and sincere respect for childhood, a generously humane tendency which 
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does great credit to the mind and heart qualities of all concerned in the work. On 
the other hand, the plan of the work in each section, as indicated both in the pro- 
gram and in Mademoiselle André’s account, seems to take its points wholly from 
the means and subjects of instruction and takes little account of spontaneous inter- 
est and the immediate needs of self-activity in the child’s development. 


ANTWERP. 


Concerning the Kindergartens of Antwerp I owe .much valuable information to 
Jan Van Rijswijck, who ocenpies the important position of director of public instruc- 
tion in that favored city. In the letter accompanying the documents which he sent 
me he says: 

“It is said that our institutions may be considered as the best attempt made in 
that direction in Belgium and, perhaps, in Europe. The result has been snecessful 
beyond our expectations. The pupils of our baby-schools (kinder-tuinen, or jardins 
Venfants) on entering the primary school, at the age of 6 or 64, are already used to 
the discipline of the school and prove "the best pupils. Their understanding is 
quicker and clearer, since it has been developed by rational practice and eraduated 
exercise.” 

Mr. Van Rijswijck transmitted to me at the same time an account of Three Days 
in a Kindergarten of Antwerp (which forms appendix E) and a monograph on the 
Kindergar tens of Antwerp by Alexis Sluys, published in 1880. From this valuable 
monograph we learn that the kindergartens were introduccd in Antwerp by M. 
Evyariste Allewaert, for many years director of public instruction of the city of 
Antwerp. ‘M. Allewaert, ” says the monograph, ‘had learned to appreciate the 
fact that the work of the primary school was vir tually without foundation so long 
as it could not rest.on a well-directed early education. He resolved that in order to 
secure this early education he would substitute the action of the commune for 
that of parents unable to fulfill their duty. He was theoretically, atleast, acquainted 
with the system invented by Froebel to stimulate in children the unfolding of all 
their faculties. In 187 5, he undertook a journey to Germany and to Holland, in order 
to familiarize himself with the organization of kindergartens. In the following 
year he sent to Leiden to the Froebelian Normal School of M. Van Aerdenberg three 
communal teachers chosen from among the most intelligent; three others were sent 
later on. These teachers followed the course of the Froebelian school for three 
years and familiarized themselves completely with the theory and practice of the 
kindergarten work. In 1880 they were placed at the head of the first maternal 
schools opened at Antwerp by the communal administration. Since that time, a 
dozen additional institutions of this kind have been opened. ‘They contain actually 
a population of 4,200 children, a personnel of 13 principal teachers, 85 teachers, a 
piano teachers, 45 assistants, 27 servants. The budget of this department comprises 
10,040 francs for general expenses, 168,585 franes for salaries, besides 2,100 franes for 
the normal Froebel course.” 

M. Sluys ascribes the success and superiorty of the Antwerp kindergartens to the 
determination and care with which M. Allewaert insistcd on the pedag ogieprepara- 
tion of his teachers. The paragraphs which M. Sluys devotes to this question should 
be carefully read and considered by the teachers and parents of American children, 
and mere particularly by those among them who control the schools of the 
land. Much of the noisy inefficiency, weak sentimentality, and quackery that 
characterizes some American kindergarten work might be avoided by heeding the 
example of wisdom afforded by the deliberate modes of procedure followed by M. 
Allewaert. ‘‘Many persons,” writes M. Sluys, ‘‘imagine that it is possible to 
prepare a kindergartner with little expense and trouble; that itis sufficient to re- 
quire of the candidate a little elementary information and the attendance during a 
few weeks on a limited course where the theory of the gifts and occupations is ex- 
plained. This is a serious blunder. ‘This practice of breakneck speed, followed in 
so nlany cases, has given us, with a few exceptions, only very mediocre results; and 
to this hasty preparation is due the failure of the Froebcl system in a great number 
of kindergartens, which, in spite of external appearances, are in reality only ‘gar- 
deries de moutards,’ into which the spirit of the master has not penetrated and 
where the gifts and occupations have fallen into simple routine devices. The first 
education of children requires extensive information and many special personal 
qualities and aptitudes. 

“The kindergartner should be at Jeast as well informed as the elementary teacher; 
she should know and understand the physiology, hygiene, and psychology of child- 
hood, and have thorough control of the theory and practice of the Froebelian exer- 
cises; she-should, besides, know how to observe the character of the children and, 
what is still more difficult, she should know how to play with them; tact and good 
taste are other necessary conditions of success in her mission. Our ordinary normal 
schools (M. Sluys himself is director of the normal school of Brussels) are not in 
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condition to develop in young girls that fund of knowledge and aptitude. The 
Froebel system, which in reality ought to be the foundation of the pedagogic cul- 
ture of our teachers, barely forms in 1 these schools the subject of a theoretical course 
comprising a very limited number of lessons. Besides, the girls who graduate from 
our normal schools gencrally have little taste for the work of Frocbelian teachers 
and do not feel at home in the kindergarten. Indeed, because of the unpedagogic 
character of our normal schools, the primary schools, in spite of the reforms intro- 
duced in them, continueto bear the character rather of intermediate schools, where 
literary and scientific matters are taught, than of Froebel schools which concern 
themselves with the integral culture of the faculties by means of methods based on 
the very nature of the children. 

‘‘When those who direct public instruction shall have reached a scientific idea of 
the education of children, our normal and primary schools will undergo a thorough 
transformation; the latter will become institutions of integral education in which 
Froebelian methods will be used with all the developments they imply, and the nor- 
mal schools will assume their true character of pedagogic and professional institu- 
tions devoted exclusively to the science and art of education. 

“We said above that Mr. Allewaert had sent to Leyden six primary teachers who 
studied there for three years the Froebel system. To this first nucleus was intrusted 
the task of organizing the first kindergartens at Antwerp, and to prepare the per- 
sonnel that might be needed later on. 

“This preparation is accomplished as follows: The most intelligent, the best 
gifted young girls that have obtained a certificate of capacity in the communal 
schools of Antwerp, are admitted to the normal Frcebel course, which is given by 
special teachers, from 6 to 8 o’clock in the evening, four times a week. Among these 
pupils, 15 to 16 years of age, a committee chooses the assistants, who, for at least 
two years, practice in the ‘kindergartens under the direction of trained kindergart- 
ners. Thus these young girls become initiated in the theory and practice of the 
profession. * * A final examination, both theoretical and practical, confers 
on ees who have furnished proofs of real capacity the diploma of Froebelian 
teacher. 

The buildings are well constructed for the purposes in view. The accompanying 
ground plan of an Antwerp kindergarten has been kindly transmitted to me by Mr. 
an Rijswijck. Its description, however, I cull again from the monograph of Mr. 
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‘‘ a central corridor divides the building into two parts. Four class rooms face 
four play rooms. These arrangements permit the admission of a double population, 
for all these rooms are constantly occupied. During every hour of the day there 
are always four groups in the class rooms, busy with the gifts.and occupations, and 
four groups in the play rooms, singing, dancing, or going through with gymuastie 
exercises. 

‘‘The class rooms (in our ground plan, the play rooms) open on a covered court 
connected with an open play-ground which is bounded by garden subdivided-into 
plats. Here, when the weather permits, the children play freely; breathing pure 
air and playing gardener, for each school (or group) is provided with a sufficient 
number of watering pots, spades, rakes, adapted to the size of the young horticul- 
tursts. * * * 

“The children remain at school the entire day, from 8:30 to 4 o’clock. At noon 
they are served a substantial meal, consisting of soup, vegetables, and meat or milk. 
Until 1884 this meal was served gratuitously to the poor children; but the reaction- 
ary ministry suppressed this state aid to the kindergartens, hoping thereby to sup- 
press them,' and the communal administration of Antwerp has been compelled to 
require of the parents a small fee for the noon meal. The expenses for this purpose 
amount annually to 62,311 francs, which is .0626 francs per meal, or 15.65 franes per 
year for each child. 

“Theclass furniture consists of small tables, to which two small benches with backs 
are adapted on the same side. All the children, therefore, front the blackboard, on 
which the teacher demonstrates her lessons. This arrangement. has some advan- 
tages, but also serious drawbacks. It tends to transform the kindergarten into a 
school. Now, the kindergarten should be rather an overgrown family than aschool 
in miniature. We prefer large tables around which the children can be seated com- 
fortably; * * * the children should be at liberty to talk with cach other during 
all the exercises, to communicate to each other their impressions, desires, plans. 
This is the very essence of the Froebel system. The Antwerp furniture excludes 
this familiarity. The child is too much isolated in his place; he has no companion 
during his exercises. * * * The teacher, too, is too much tempted to give col- 
lective instruction, not leaving enough initiative to her little world of active and 
spontaneous beings,” 

Concerning the exercises, the reader will find much in Appendix E, Three Days in 
an Antwerp Kindergarten, and in the official programme printed below. Mr. Slnuys 
speaks in enthusiastic commendation of their drawing. In this the artificial Froebel 
drawing tends to disappear and to make room for drawing from nature. He men- 
tions, too, with praise, an exercise he witnessed in a kindergarten. The teacher told 
a story which appealed strongly to the children’s sympathies. Immediately after- 
wards, in the playroom, the scenes of this story furnish the subjects for the game, 
which is accompanied by a song whose stanzas recall the incidents of the story. 

In their songs the children are accompanied by the piano, which all the teachers 
must know how to play. On the whole,the teachers have enough to do. They 
keep a daily journal in which they record all the exercises made; they are expected 
to make careful preparation for every exercise of the following day. They enter 
the school at 8 o’clock a. m., and do not leave it until sometime past 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. They serve the noon meal of the children. For this the regular teachers 
are paid 1,000 to 1,600 francs. ‘The directresses or principals are paid 1,600 to 2,500 
frances and lodging, or an indemnity of av additional 1,000 frances to pay for a lodg- 
ing; and the assistants receive annually 350 to 600 francs. 

Such. is, in its principal features, the organization of the kindergartens of Antwerp. 
In 1887 the communal kindergartens of this city were attended by over 4,000 
children, taught by 95 teachers of all grades. In 1889 the city expended for her 
kindergartens 279,727 franes. 


LIEGE. 


An interesting letter addressed to me by Mr. Renleaux, director of public instruc- 
tion at Liege, not only gives an account of the character of the work done in that 
city, but indicates the high plane from which the Belgian teachers view educa- 
tional work. 


'It is claimed that by the reactionary revolution of 1884, which gave supremacy to the clerical 
party, there has been constant retrogression in educational work. ‘This rctrogression is felt more 
particularly in the écoles enfantines, or kindergartens, and in the schools for adults. In proof of this 
the following facts are cited: ‘‘ The expenses for écoles gardiennes (kindergartens) and adult schools, 
which in 1882, 1883, and 1884 reached the average of 3,816,911.55 francs, fell in 1877 tc 2,890,431.36 
francs. This, in spite of the fact that the communes pay more under the present administration. 
The annual average of the communes rises from 1,511,410.24 francs to_1,602,093.86 francs. The share 
of the provinces is reduced from 248,839.24 francs to 182,294.05 francs. However, the greatest economy 
falls to the share of the state. The average which, under the preceding ministry had reached 
1,581,041.67 frances, was reduced during the following three years (1885-’87) to only 804,491.77 francs. 
This economy is due to the suppression of more than 1,600 kindergartens and adult schools. 
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‘Our city,” he writes, “‘is endowed with 17 kindergartens, established in buildings 
eonstructed and arranged with reference to their special purpose, where light and 
air are supplied in abundance, and provided with covered and open playgrounds, 
where children have an opportunity to play in every season. 

‘The kindergarteus are attended by more than 4,000 children. The educational 
methods of Froebel are used in them. 

‘‘Tnasmuelh as the object of these schools is to develop the child physically, intcl- 
lectnally, and morally, the teachers should be in posscssion of at least solid, if not 
extended, general information, of a knowledge of pedagogies, of special and gencral 
methodology, psychology, and hygiene. 

‘A Froebel normal conrse, established in 1862 by the city of Liege, secures capable 
instrnectors. In the application of the means proposed by Froebel for the develop- 
ment of the faculties of the child, the teachers aim to leave it as free as possible; 
they avoid formal lessons, engage in motherly story-telling, in which the child has a 
large share, and from which are “éxeluded all set or memorized answers. 

Tn the occupations they distinguish three phascs of work: (1) The instrnetion by 
which the child learns intuitively how to make a weaving pattern, a folding form, a 
bnilding form, ete.; (2) the practice, in which the child carries out given direc- 
tions; (3) the free work, which Eas the child to give vent to his inventive and 
creative powers, 

“The kindergarten is a large family or asinall socicty; the teacher leads the child 
gently to the practice of family and social virtues. Here order and discipline are ob- 
tained, not imposed; they rest on the respect and affection with which the teacher 
inspires the child; on the variety which she brings into the games and occupations; 
on the tact with which she makes them pleasant to him and insnres his success in 
their nse. The pupil never acts under compulsion; if he refuses to play or to work, 
the school does not insist; he is not lectnred, and very soon he returns of his own de- 
sire to take his place among his companions. The children are happy in these in- 
stitutions. Indeed, those who are kept away for a time from any cause whatever 
impatiently ask to be bronght back to thém. 

“The primary school teachers notice a remarkable difference i in the development 
of pnpils that come to them from kindergartens, as compared with those that come 
directly from the home. In another direction we notice the happy effect of these 
institutions on the physical development of the children, who usually enjoy in them 
robust health. This result is due to the good hygienic conditions of the buildin gs, 
to the judicious care bestowed on the pupils, to their games and other gymnastie 
exercises, to the joyousness and cheerfulness of the place, to the wholesome and 
varied food served to the children every day at noon. Those among them whose 
health seems to demand this are given, besides, doses of cod-liver oil. 

‘“These results inflnence the whole life of the child, and this influence will be more 
deeply felt in the measure in which the primary school will follow Froebelian prin- 
ciples in its work. 

‘“These principles may be summed in a few words: Direct obscrvation (intuition, 
anschauung), and consequent development of the spirit of observation, of perception, 
and the acquisition of personal ideas; application of the acquired knowledge to 
manual occupations, development of manual skill, of keenness in estimating measnre- 
ments, of the intnitive impulse, and of the ereative powers; games which establish a 
happy equilibrium between the intellectual and the physicai edneation. 

‘*No one to-day doubts the necessity of basing all primary instrnetion on intnition, 
and very few consider the manual occupations incompatible with the programme of 
these schools. Manual work is recognized as an edneational factor, and is derived 
directly from the Froebelian ocenpations; the child whose sight and tonch have been 
trained will pass withont trouble to more solid work, based on geometrical applica- 
tions, such as eard board work, woodwork, ete. 

“The mannal work of the household has an eqnally obvions relation to the Froe- 
belian occupations; indeed, the games furnish the occasion for affording practice 
to the little girls in household work, e.g., the games of the housekeepers, of the 
cooks. Pricking and embroidering prepare for sewing; weaving, for mending and 
darning ; cutting out, for the handling of scissors; drawing, the coloring of en arav- 
ings, the decoration of the class room, and the selection of the colors of chains and 
festoons, develop the esthetic sense. 

“‘Reading, writing, and knitting are reserved for the primary school, inasmuch as 
these things fatigue ‘the children, without benefit to their development. 

“ Proebel is the preenrsor of the introduction of manual work into the primary 
schools. He has the glory of having epened new ontlooks to educators, of having 

taught them the fact that the only salutary education is that which prepares the 
ehild for life; that which does not separate study and work, but merges the one into 
the other.” 

The arrangements and order of work in the kindergartens of Liege are still vir- 
tually the same as reported for the Paris Exposition of 1878 by ] Mme. Op Den Berg, 
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general direetress of the kindergartens of the city. They seem to differ little in the 
essentials from those of Antwerp and Brussels, so satisfaetorily described in the ap- 
pendixes to this report. We notice here, too, eertain indications of schoolish for- 
‘malism which, however, under the cireumstanees, may be excusable. There is mueh 
of the military subordination in the distribution of teachers. Each establishment 
has a first kindergartner, who receives her orders from the general direetress and 
eontrols the work of the seeond and a number of third kindergartners. The ehil- 
dren, seated on benehes before kindergarten tables, face in the same direetion, an 
arrangement which can not fail to plaee the ehildren in more or less sehoolish sub- 
ordination over against the artificially superior teacher. 

This tendency is intensified by the faet that the teacher is seated on an elevated 
platform, from which she ean overlook and eontrol the entire elass, and, perhaps, 
still more by the practice of having eaeh ehild on entering the elass room formally 
salute the teacher, take from a basket strips or sheets of paper, and engage quietly 
in individual work at his plaee. This practiee evidently has no other objeet than 
that of keeping the child quietly busy; for when the elass is ealled to order he 
shows his work and deposits it in a eommon basket, past which all the ehildren file 
into the eourtyard; and subsequently these papers are unfolded by some one of the 
personnel and, if still fit, used again the next day. It eertainly must be a severe 
trial to a child to see daily that those whose judgment he esteems most highly at- 
tach no value to his work and undo it for the sake of the material which in itself 
has no value to him. 

All these eritieisms, however, fall into insignifieanee before the many exeellent 
qualties of the work, and above all before the spirit of genuine benevolenee that 
seems to rule every phase of the work, and the never-failing regard for the ehild’s 
humanity in every detail. Mme.Op Den Berg herself sums up the beneficial results 
of the kindergarten in the following concise fashion: 

‘‘The parents of the children of the working elass may be divided into two cate- 
gories: Those who gain their livelihood at home and those who are compelled to 
seck it away from home. 

‘“‘Yor both of these the kindergarten is a great benefit; a permanent, inestimable 
blessing; it secures the moral, intellectual, and often even the physieal life of their 
ehildren. 

‘‘Play, motion, are natural to the young human being; he is equally in need of 
eompanions of his age, who think as he does, who respond to his prattle. Now, the 
ehild of the working elass would too often be eondemned to remain at rest in a nar- 
row room, deprived of air, serving as bedroom, kitehen, and workshop. Should he 
move about father and mother would seold, and the little thing would sicken, would 
suffer physically and morally. * * * 

‘“‘Under more fortunate conditions, even where the parents enjoy a certain eom- 
fort, there are few mothers who are fit to eonduet the first edueation of their chil- 
dren and to do this in the full sense of the word. 

‘¢ Still sadder would be the pieture where father and mother leave the house in the 
morning. Here the ehild would be turned over to the care of a mereenary neigh- 
bor. It would run the streets, exposed to all kinds of physieal and moral dangers. 

‘‘Sueh is not the fate of the children in the loealities where kindergartens are 
established; here they are housed during the entire day; they are surrounded by 
thoughtful, maternal solieitude, led to the love of work, to taste for study; devel- 
oped physieally, morally, and intelleetually. They are happy; their countenances 
deelare it. They carry to their homes a refleetion of this happiness; they tell their 
parents what they did, what they learned, and these are touched and lifted by their 
recitals.” 

Thus she sums up the direct results as ‘“ harmonious development of all the faeul- 
ties of the human being, seeurity of the parents during their long hours of work, 
the happiness of the children.” 

Concerning the indirect results, she says: ‘“‘ We should not lose sight of the faet 
that the child of to-day will be the man of to-morrow; consequently, to work 
at his education is to work on the amelioration of humanity. We should have to 
despair of ever sueceeding in such amelioration if great results could not be expeeted 
from an intelligent application of Froebel’s method. In fact, it appeals to the ehild’s 
individuality; it develops his speeial aptitudes; it stimulates the will and forms the 
judgment whieh is to guide it; it awakens the spirit of observation, of researeh; it 
develops a taste for work and arouses the inventive tendency; it teaches that happi- 
ness comes from duty well done; it trains at the same time touch, sight, hearing, 
and speech. Without doubt children thus edueated must be well prepared for more 
extended instruetion; must work intelligently in whatever eareer they may subse- 
quently ehoose, must struggle vigorously against ill fortune, for resignation is not 
always a virtue. 

‘¢ Surely this is a powerful remedy against pauperism, that wound of society. A 
fecling of human dignity has been eultivated in the kindergarten; the child has 
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learned that ‘poverty is a vice,’ if if is not combated by continuous work; if the 
products of its efforts are not used in an orderly and economical manner. While 
very young, he has enjoyed comforts and advantgages procured by a government 
solicitous for the welfare of the people; he knows, for this thought has been im- 
planted in his heart, that later on he must, by his own strength, conquer for himself 
this sum of comforts and advantages. He knows it, and he will do it.” 

It is very evident from this summary of beneficial results that the public kinder- 
garten in Belgium is still to a large extent an engine of public benevolence. Prob- 
ably it shares in this respect the condition of the public school as a whole in many 
of theolder European civilizations. On the other hand, itisequally obvious through- 
out that the educational leaders of this little kingdom are aware, ina higher degree 
than the rest of Europe, of the true relations between the kindergarten and the 
primary school, as wellas between Froebel’s educational principles and the develop- 
ment of humanity in man. 

I can not take leave of this generous city withoui noticing a very remarkable 
book which had much influence on the direction of the Belgian kindergarten devel- 
opment. This work is the History of a Kindergarten (Histoire dun Jardin d’Enfant) 
by Mule. Octavie Masson. 

In 1861, the city of Liege entrusted the task of organizing her écoles gardiennes to 
Mlle. Octavie Masson, a large-hearted lady of rare energy and intense devotion to 
her cause. She had made a special study of Froebel’s Method and succeeded in trans- 
forming the écoles gardiennes into kindergartens, establishing at the same time a 
normal course for the preparation of competent teachers. In 1863 Mlle. Masson was 
appointed general directress of the kindergartens of the city, a position which she 
filled until her death in 1875. The success of her work attracted general attention. 
The effects of the kindergarten training on the children of the poor were so obviously 
uplifting, that ladies of the wealthy classes who visited these institutions deter- 
mined to secure for their children similar benefits, and opened in 1869 the Froebel 
Institute, a kindergarten for the children of well-to-do people who were able to pay 
for each child an annual fee of 60 to 80 francs. This institute, too, was placed under 
the direction of Mlle. Masson. - 

In 1872 she published her History of a Kindergarten, in which she gives a some- 
what detailed account of the growth of the work in her ideal kindergarten. Inas- 
much as this book gave direction to the kindergartens not of Liege alone, but of Bel- 
gium as a whole, it deserves more than passing notice. The book is divided into 
twenty chapters whose headings, with two exceptions, are the names of the succes- 
sive gifts and occupations, and deal almost exclusively with the information that 
may be conveyed with the help of these, describing at the same time suitable devices 
for conveying this information effectively. Only occasionally the child is permitted 
self-actively to take the initiative in an exercise, and the opportunities for using gifts 
and occupations in the expression of his own ideas are extremely rare. 

Evidently we have to do in Mlle. Masson’s kindergarten with a most charming 
school, a school taught by a woman of rare resources, of remarkable vivacity, pos- 
sessing a large fund of love of childhood, a wonderful magnetism in manner and 
speech, but nevertheless a school whose chief business is the acquisition of informa- 
tion and the proper formulation in speech of the information acquired. 

A few passages taken from the book will render this clear. In the very introduc- 
tion we read: ‘‘ The teacher asks, the pupil tries to answer; but in his answer he 
carefully reproduces completely the very phrase contained in the question. For in- 
stance, if, after naming and introducing the cube, the teacher exhibits it to his 
audience and asks: ‘What is the object I hold in my hand? the pupil is invariably 
expected to answer: ‘Madam, the object you hold in your hand is acube.’” ‘This 
petrified hyper-Pestalozzianism is much insisted upon throughout the book. When 
the teacher brings to the children, concealed under her apron, a box containing the 
balls of the first gift, much time and interest are spent in an effort to secure the full 
answer: ‘‘Madam, you have a box under your apron.” 

In other cases where this is not feasible the teacher falis into lecturing or, worse 
still, the children merely repeat sentences spoken by the teacher. 

Thus, on the occasion of a ‘‘lesson” on the soap-bubble, the children, after labor- 
iously finding out that the stem of the pipe was ‘‘long, round, and straight,” that the 
pipe itself was “hard, stiff, and brittle,” were at last permitted to look at a soap- 
bubble made by the teacher, who immediately set to work to explain away the 
charm and mystery of the spectacle in the following fashion: 

«¢__ My dear children, the colors of the bubble are the decomposed colors of light. 
Light is white, it is true, but very learned men have noticed that a ray of light on 
passing through a prism shows distinctly the colors which you found on the big 
worsted ball. A prism is a triangular piece of clear glass. Here is one!” and the 
teacher showed them a glass prism, which was eagerly examined bythe children. 
She resumed her conversation. She taught them that the soap-bubble was hollow, 
very thin, that the water constantly flows down along the sides of the bubble, and 
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that therefore these constantly diminish in thickness; that it acts like a prism, and 
that for this reason it shows successively all the colors of the light. 

‘‘ Observe it well (she says to the children), whenit is abont to burst; it is almost 
black. At that moment there is, so to speak, no more light.” 

To this “lecture,” I add an example of mere Pestalozzian word-teaching from a 
lesson on the third gift. Some child had made the remark to his neighbor that the 
children were in the class room like the cubes in their box. The little neighbor 
objected, because if it were so they would not have enough air to breathe. Then 
the teacher comes in. 

‘There is a space above us and around about us which seems empty; but in 
reality, dear children, this space is filled with air. This is true; it is also true that 
the air is indispensable to life. Every day, even in winter, we have to open the 
windows to let fresh air come into the room.” 

‘‘ When the little cubes are put into the box, ” said one of the little hearers, “the 
air disappears.” 

“Yes,” said another, ‘but as soon as they are taken out, the air goes back in the 
same quantity.” 

‘‘My dear little Adrian,” I said then, ‘‘ when we speak only of the space which 
a pine occupies without referring to its mass, its weight, the exact word is then 

volume. 

‘‘Repeat carefully with me: When we take the cubes out of the box, the same 
volume of air goes into the box. 

“The hollow space of a thing meant to hold another thing is called its capacity.” 

Thus the lesson continues giving definitions of the terms ‘‘solid,” ‘liquid, ” 
and ‘‘ gaseous, ” and then concludes: 

“The solids and the gases are contrasts; the liquids are the intermediates. I have 
already explained to you what a contrast is; I told you that the sphere and cube 
are coutrasts, and that united in an intermediate they yield the cylinder.” 

The same spirit prevades the entire book. Throughout the chief concern is to 
have the child understand the things he handles, rather than to enable him to use 
them for purposes of his own. The spirit is Pestalozzian rather than Froebelian. 
Nevertheless the book is a charming contribution to educational literature, and 
bears on every page testimony to the unselfish devotion and motherly sympathy 
that characterized the writer’s intercourse with the children. 

A similar spirit seems to prevade, to some extent, the work at Antwerp and 
Brussels, as will appear from the descriptions in Appendices A and E. The work 
is based largely on the gifts, and consists largely in giving lessons, as on the blue 
color of the ball, on the half of the cube, etc. Nevertheless there is here increasing 
freedom and a wider scope for self-activity, and much evidence of a deeper appre- 
hension of Froebel’s meaning. Every evidence, indeed, goes to show that genuine 
child-love presides over the work, and this can not fail to lead the devoted workers 
ultimately to the goal they seek. 


APPENDIX A, 


A DAY IN A BRUSSELS KINDERGARTEN, ~ 
By Mile. H. VAN MOLLE ANDRE. 


From 8 to 9 o’clock.—It is 8 o’clock. The kindergarten has opened its doors to the 
little ones, who assemble gradually. The kindergarten, too, does not present the 
smiling aspect of later hours, but, as the hour advances, the animation grows, and 
soon the children come in great numbers, as if they were assembling for a pleasure 
excursion. At half-past 8 o’clock the teachers are all at their posts, and the pupils, 
in groups of 10 or 12, assemble in the passageways, where they discnss the games 
they expect to play, for they know that hoops, wheelbarrows, balls, and ropes will 
be at their disposal. The older ones give themselves up heartily to their plays, while 
from prudence or egvism they seat their younger friends on the benches that sur- 
round the garden. These seem contented with their lot, for as they rest from the 
long walk, they follow attentively all the intricacies of the games. 

From 9 to 9:80.—At last the regular time for beginning the work has come. Broth- 
ers and sisters, relatives, friends, and neighbors must separate. Then occur those 
endearing and charming scenes which never cease to touch those who witness them 
daily. The pupilsof the higher and middle divisions step into line and, after inspec- 
tion by the teacher, who assures herself that all the reeommendations with reference 
to cleanliness have been punctually followed, enter the class rooms, where the work 
with folding awaits the former, and that of tablets the latter. 
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In the upper division the square papers are counted and placed at the corner of 
each of the three tables around which 36 boys and girls are seated. In the middle 
division a dozen boxes, each containing 8 square tablets (red on one side and blue 
on the other), are placed in columns at the edge of the table. The pupil at the 
corner passes them to his smaller companions, who thank him with a pleasant ges- 
ture. The boxes are opened eagerly; the slight stir occasioned by the noise of slip- 
ping the covers under the boxes makes the little ones laugh heartily. ‘The teacher 
asks the children to form a square of a uniform color with four little squares. This 
square is turned with an angle in front, and the other tablets are added, two at a 
time, in such a way as to preserve always the symmetry that belongs to the occupa- 
tion. 

The outer tablets, differing in color from the inner ones, are placed successively in 
different positions around the central square. The series of designs obtained is 
reproduced on the blackboard, and when the first form has been reached again the 
work becomes free. Each one tries his best,and after ten minutes of imaginative 
effort, the hour for recreation has come. 

Let us pass to the children of the higher division. They have folded their square 
to the double fundamental form, from which a great number of life-forms are de- 
rived. They are already familiar with quite a number of these; for on the shelves 
of the class room entire series are displayed, but to-day they are to learn a new form. 
The teacher shows it to them made from a much larger paper. It is the gondola. 
The interest of the children increases; all try their skill. At last the most skillful 
one has obtained the new form. The frail vessel floats gracefully on the water con- 
tained in a trough placed on the teacher’s table fer this purpose. Other gondolas 
follow, and soon half the class have succeeded. The last pupils seem discouraged; 
but even at this age they already have the habit of kindergarten life, and the more 
successful ones aid their little companions with much alacrity. 

All are busy at their work, nothing scems to distract them, not even the laughter 
and songs of the little ones in the next recom; for when the older ones, as if to give 
the example to the younger ones, went to their work, the younger oncs were playing 
a game under the direction of their teacher. The children were arranged in a cir- 
cle in which a little girl imitated the leap of a small rabbit following the rhythm of 
the song which accompanied the game. 

From 9:30 to 10 o’clock—Our little workers quit their places in order to yield them 
to the little children of the lower sections, and very soon we see in the two class 
rooms 86 children, 3 to 4 years old, installed at their work tables. A box containing 

«8 small cubes is given each one of them. They open it together, in an orderly man- 
ner, in such a way as to bring out the entire cube. They seem familiar with it, for 
they decompose it perfectly, and after constructing a form dictated by the teacher, 
each child makes another at pleasure. Here it is a bridge, under which the neigh- 
bor glides with his train of cars made with his cubes; here, we seea number of the 
usual forms—the mother’s chair, the kitchen table, the doll’s bed, the bench for the 
tired travelers. Each form gives rise to some conversation between the children 
and the teacher who inspects them all. 

While these little children are busy with the material of the third gift, those of the 
advanced class, with a charming swagger, defile in military fashion, for it is the hour 
for gymnastics. They arrange themselves in rows and carry out with all the exact- 

-ness of which such children are capable the varions gymnastic movements required 
ofthem. In another class room the teacher has selected exercises to train the hear- 
ing and touch of her children by engaging them in the play of the blind man. 

From 10 to 10:30.—At 10 o’clock the little children leave the benches, which are 
immediately occupied by the pupils of the higher and intermediate divisions. To 
the latter slates and slate pencils are distributed. While waiting for the teacher’s 
instructions, one little fellow tries to draw the tumbler which he sees on the table, 
another designs some simple pattern on the network of his slate. But a little girl 
brings in a number of ivy leaves from the garden; each one of the pupilsis given one 
of these, holds it with the left hand on the slate in order to obtain the outline of it 
by passing the pencil around it. Some of them have succeeded perfectly and add 
the veins in order to complete the drawing. At the same time there is perfect 
silence, all the little faces are attentively turned toward the teacher, who talks to 
her pupils about the walk they took the day before. They had followed a portion 
of the boulevards on the outskirts ofthe city and had noticed the trees. An engrav- 
ing on the wall representing a magnificent tree suggests to a little girl the very cor- 
rect remark that the trees on the boulevard did not present the same aspect as the 
tree on the engraving. The teacher then talks to them about buds and the leaves 
that come from them. She transforms a leafless tree she had drawn on the black- 
board into a tree whose branches are covered with leaves. 

While our little friends have thus been occupied with drawing in one room, and 
in another wholly absorbed in the conversation, the children of the lower sections, 
arranged in two large concentric circles, have played and sung the ‘‘ Imitation” 
game, 
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Fron 10:30 to 11.—A short and rapid march brings the little ones back to the class 
room, where each one is given a weaving mat of stiff American linen (?) and a num- 
ber of Bristol board strips. All follow the first weaving dictation (one up, one down); 
the more advanced bring with the design a variation due to the difference in the width 
of the strips; they follow in their work a similar formula (one wide, one narrow). 
Their little chubby hands already manage the material skillfully, and they arrange 
little races among themselves as to who should first finish filling the weaving-net. 

In the adjoining playrooms the pupils of the intermediate class have their gym- 
nastic exercises, in another the teachcr of the higher division has them play the 
“tree” game, which appropriately follows the talk that had just elicited so much 
interest from them. 

From 11 to 11:30.—For the last time the older pupils take the places occupied by 
the little ones. For the intermediate division each one has been given a box of 
beads of different colors. In order to train them to patience and at the same time 
familiarize them with the colors, the teacher has them select red and blue beads. 
During this time wires for stringing the beads are distributed, and the children fol- 
lowing carefully the teacher’s dictation produce a pretty lace pattern. They work 
very earnestly at this; for, anticipating the punishment, they avoid the overturn- . 
ing of their boxes. 

The pupils of the higher division are engaged in interlacing slats. Each child 
has received 8, with which he has formed the octagonal star. This the teacher draws 
on the blackboard in order to accustom the children to draw from nature. Then 
the interlaced star is modified;each child following his own suggestions, and at least 
three-fourths of the pupils produce good designs. 

The time for closing has come. The material used in the last lessons is put up in 
the closets by the most skillful little girls. The little ones who, during the last 
period, were engaged in free play are all dressed and waiting in the playroom, whcre 
the older ones come to find them and to take them home. 

I'yvom 11:30 to 12.—At the door of the school the impatient mothers await the de- 
parture of the children, who do not leave their teachers without some affectionate 
sign of gratitude. About ascore of little ones have remained in the vestibule. 
They are those whom fortune has not favorcd. They can not, like the others, re- 
turn home at noon, for both father and mother, in order to supply the necessities of 
the household, are out at work for the entire day. A neighbor, a brother, an older 
sister, have given them their breakfast, too often only a piece of bread. They re- 
turn to one of the class rooms which the woman of general service has transformed 
into a dining room. The tables are covered with long, smooth tablecloths, and set 
with plates and spoons. The little guests take their seats; a delicious soup is 
served by two of the teachers who will share their meal with them. Towards noon 
the greater half of these pupils leave the school; the others continue at their luncheon 
under tho supervision of one of the teachers who, subsequently, permits them to 
play freely. 

At 1 o’clock the doors are reopened. The teachers and pupils return, the latter 
awaiting their schoolmates in the garden. 

Irom 1:30 to 2 o’clock.—At half-past one the older pupils enter their class room 
and the younger ones the playroom. In the intermediate division second-gift boxes 
have been distributed, and, after some exercises that show the relation of the ele- 
ments of the gift, the teacher passes to the play part of the lesson. A column is 
constructed with the cubc, cylinder, and ballin the middle of the table. <A pupil 
tries to overthrow the structure with his ball. He fails repeatedly, but another who 
has a more practiced eye succeeds at the first trial. Repeated applause is heard, for 
all are interested in the game which is continued until the hour for leaving the class 
room. 

The higher divisions in the meanwhile are busy with cardboard work. Each 
child has a small envelope containing its work. One draws on the square-ruled 
cardboard the development of the cube he is going to cut out. Another constructs 
a cube whose six faces arc cmbroidered with a design of his own. A third finishes 
an oblong box which he wishes to present to his mother on her birthday. These 
good intentions wonderfully stimulate the pupils; they take up their work each time 
with renewed zeal until the little ones claim their seatsin the classroom. The little 
ones themselves come from the playroom, where they have played the game of the 
“little fishes.” 

From 2 to 2:30.—The younger children are seated around the tables on which they 
let the balls of the first gift dance. The movement, slow at first, becomes more and 
more accelerated, and soon explosions of laughter areheard. The teacher then passes 
to the formation of the first numbers, which is accomplished by combining the 
colors. 

On the playground the cries of joy show that it is recess for the middle division. 
One can not hear his own voice; each one wants torule. At last one of the little 
despots carries his point: “Let us play horse.” The partisans of his view engage 
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in the game merrily, while the others in varions groups amuse themselves at pleasure. 
Some little girls play mamma; some boys imitate soldiers; and here is a group 
playing school, conducted by a very severe little teacher. 

The pupils of the higher class are also occupied in playing, but they are engaged 
in the game suggested by their teacher in her class journal, and get out of if as 
much amusement as the intermediate section do from theirs. It is the game of ‘‘cat 
and mouse.” 

From 2:80 to 3 o’clock.—At half past 2 o’elock recreation ceases and work begins 
afresh. As if she wished to furnish a contrast to the noisy games of the intermedi- 
ate division, the teacher gives them an occupation that rivets their whole attcntion ; 
i. e., perforation. Each one has his piece of felt, his perforating eard, and pricking 
needle. 

The higher division are busy with sticks. Each one with 13 sticks has made a 
little element for a design, and these carried out on the four sides produce elegant 
designs, developing esthetic designs. These symmetrical forms are modified by a 
variety of changes made by the pupils. 

At the same time the little ones in the playroom imitate the trotting and gallop- 
ping of horses, singing the appropriate song. 

From 3 to 3:30,—¥or the last time, at 3 o’clock, these little ones return to the class 
room in order to interlace paper bands. Each one has two bands of different colors 
with which he makes the “ cat-steps.” During all this time they talk together; and 
one even accompanies the song which the pupils of the intermediate class are sing- 
ing in the adjoining playroom, where they are playing the game of ‘‘ the child who 
seeks a place in the circle.” 

The oldest division have their free recess. One group are engaged in hunting for 
a ball which the teacher has concealed on the playground. The others are playing 
“¢ prisoner.” 

From 3:30 to 4 o’clock.—After recess the pupils by twos march into the class room. 
In the intermediate division, at each table, a child distributes among the children a 
certain quantity of moist sand. At the same time they are given a tin mold which 
they fill with the sand in order to recast its shape. These children, opposite one 
another, exchange molds, and, ultimately, the two arrange their forms in a square 
or in a circle. 

In the higher division the prpils are engaged in ring-laying. They have made a 
design composed of five rings, one large one and four small ones in this one. The 
large one is surrounded by four large half rings and eight medium-sized half rings. 
By suitable modifications three new designs are made, and then they work freely. 

The little children of the lowest division have been dressed in the meantime and 
the time for closing has come. The boxes with rings are put back in the case and 
the pupils leave the class rooms to get ready for their departure. 

At 4 o’clock the doors of the kindergarten are opened for the dismissal of the 150 
little ones who passed the day so pleasantly within its walls. 


APPENDIX B. 
EXCURSION OF A BRUSSELS KINDERGARTEN TO TOE BOIS DE LA CAMBRE. 


For three days great excitement has animated the kindergarten. The pupils are 
full of joy; their countenances beam. The teacher has promised them, as a reward 
of their obedience, to take them on an exeursion. For three days they have besieged 
the teacher with questions to which she opposes a silence that only increases their 
curiosity. 

At last the eve of the great day is at hand. While they are working in silence, 
the teacher attracts thcir attention to her own werk. Sheis preparing paper 
squares which, contrary to usage, will not be used ina folding lesson, but for notices 
to be taken by the children to their mothers. Pressed with questions she reads the 
contents of the note to the children, and they learn to their intense joy that an ex- 
cursion to the woods is fixed for the following day. 

On leaving school each child carries off its note and promises to rise early in order 
to be among the first. On the next day they are punctual, dressed in their best 
attire, and provided with their dinners. While waiting for their departure, they are 
continually examining the little baskets and studying their contents. Ata quarter 
of 9 they are assembled and arrange themselves in file by threes and direct their 
steps toward the gate of Schaerbcek where they are to take the tramway for the 
woods. What pleasure to mount the trams, especially for those among them who 
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have never been upon them; they take their places but no one wants to keep his 
seat, all want to see the things along the line. 

Soon they notice the column of the Congress, the lions that surround it, and they 
want to know the name of the persononthecolumn. Somenotice the statue of Gen. 
Belliard, then that of Godfrey of Bouillon, whom they calla great cavalier. Sub- 
sequently their way leads them aleng the boulevard and the avenue of the woods. 
To their great surprise the conveyance stops; they have to get out and are at the 
same time sorry and pleased. 

It is 10 o’clock; they have reached the woods; what shall they do? The teacher 
is getting ready to direct their attention to the characteristic things. The great 
number of trees strikes them at once; then the great size of the trees. They recog- 
nize those which adorn the playground of the kindergarten, and those which they 
have seen in the park. They name the chestnut tree, the plane tree, the acacia, etc. ; 
and for a time their conversations deal only with the trees and their fruits so far as 
their knowledge extends. To this the teacher adds new information; she directs 
their attention to the beech tree which yields the beechnut of which they are so 
fond, the filbert tree which gives the filberts, and the poplar, remarkable for its 
height, etc.; she induces the little society to gather some leaves from these trees in 
order to put them in their herbarium. 

Subsequently they repair to the lawns dotted with fowers. They wish to gather 
some of these, and among the gathered flowers several are newtothem. They hasten 
to show them to their teacher and to ask for their names. At her advice, they put 
them with the leaves that are to be carried home. 

The permission to play freely is granted them. What game will they choose? 
“Let us play wolf,” says Arthur, ‘‘for we are inthe woods.” ‘No, no,” says Marie, 
“we might call him, and I am very much afraid.” At these words all begin to 
laugh, for they know very well that the teacher would not take them to a danger- 
ous place. They begin their game. A second and a third game follow; then the 
teacher calls them to dinner. All are content, for they are very hungry. They go 
to the nearest dairy, hasten to open their baskets, and eat with an enviable appe- 
tite. After the repast, which lasts only a few minutes, they take a walk to aid di- 
gestion. Then the teacher plays a number of games with them; shows them the 
fish which they like to imitate, entertains them in the ravine, then again grants 
them free play, when they seize the ropes, the balls, the hoops brought from the 
school, and amuse themselves royally. : 

At last the hour for returning has come. The hats are gathered up and the dif- 
ferent objects laid on the grass are picked up; the children, arranged in the same 
order in which they arrived inthe morning, march to the entrance of the forest. 
Here they enter again the trams which are to take them home. They are no longer 
as inquisitive as they were in the morning; fatigue has overcome them; all are 
seated, and a number have gone to sleep. From the terminus of the tram they 
march to the kindergarten, where anxious parents await their return. 

The next morning they have a thousand things to say to their schoolmates, and 
the teacher avails herself of their eagerness to extend their knowledge, making 
comparisons, rendering them more familiar with the great persons they met, and 
directing their attention to the provisions for the herbarium. Thus she gathers all 
possible good results from this excellent excursion. 


APPENDIX C, 
A STORY TOLD IN A BRUSSELS KINDERGARTEN. 
Tony. 


On the banks of the Senne, a short distance beyond Lacken, there lived a family 
of peasants whose work consisted chiefly in raising vegetables for the market of 
Brussels. The husband was named Peter and his wife, Mary. They had three chil- 
dren, Paul, John, and little Louise. (ilere I trace on the blackboard the house 
and add successively the things of which Ispeak.) Their house was on the banks 
of the river. In front there was a tolerably large lawn. The vegetable garden was 
behind the house. Around the garden there was a fence which Peter had built from 
small branches of shrubbery. 

The peasant had a large dog whose name was Tony. He had also many chickens. 
Tony was a splendid dog who had already done great service tothe family. At night 
he guarded the house. In the morning he left early hitched to a small wagon full 
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of vegetables on his way to the market with Mary. On his return he walked about 
and, when the ehildren of the neighborhood eame to play with Paul and J ohn, Tony 
was of the party; the children mounted on his back, or they made him go through 
with his drill, having him to sit up holding a stiek in his paws. Little Louise loved 
him much, but the poor child was always siek and tormented everybody, especially 
the dog, who, however, bore her no ill will. 

At one time, in summer, a rain storm kept Peter from going to market. It rained 
for four days. Finally, on going to the window, the peasant saw that it had almost 
stopped raining, but the water of the river had risen to the edge of the bank. The 
field and vegetables were eovered with water. Peter, however, left with the dog, 
but they had hard work to return, for the roads were eovered with mud and the rain 
had again set in. Peter changed his elothes, and Tony lay down before the fire. 
Mary had prepared a good soup, but her husband ate very little, for he was sad. 

Therain kept on; the sky was covered with gray clouds, the windshook the win- 
dows, and in the country the wheat was laid low by the weight ofwater. Peter was 
in despair. He thought if this continued until the next morning the river would be 
in the garden and their home inundated. 

In the afternoon a neighbor, whose house was lower down, came to say to Peter 
that the water had entered his dwelling, that he had been compelled to take refuge 
with his family in the barn. He had brought his youngest ehild with him, and 
asked Mary to keep it until the next day. The afternoon was passed in preparing 
for the worst. Peter took into the hayloft the linen, provisions, ete. 

The rain kepton. ‘All will go well,” said Peter to his wife, ‘‘if the dike (I explain 
the word) a short distanee from here is not broken by the flood; but if it should 
break, it would be terrible. I shall see if I can help our neighbor and shall return 
very scon.” 

a hour later he eame back as he had promised. ‘‘Allis well,” he said to his wife; 
“the dike holds out well and our house is well built.” Tony was in his eorner, 
his large nose between his paws. He watehed the rain; he was not afraid of water, 
for he eould swim like a fish. 

The peasants retired to sleep. The children were in the bedroom side by side. 
Paul and John slept together, and Louise shared her bed with the neighbor's little 
girl. In the night Mary and her husband were suddenly aroused by Tony’s howls. 
Peter sprang from the bed and ericd out: ‘‘ We are already in the water; the dike 
is broken. ‘Take the children quickly to the loft.” Tony howled at the door, and 
tried in vain to open it with his heavy paws. Mary took Paul in her arms and ear- 
ried him up. Peter took John and opened the door for his dog. The water in the 
house had risen up to the knees. 

“Stay in your bed,” exelaimed Peter to the other two ehildren. ‘I shall be baek 
directly; do not be afraid.” But while he ascended quiekly to the loft, Louise 
sprang out of the bed and was earried away by a current of the rising water. 
When Peter came down he heard the neighbor’s little girl ery out the name of Lonise 
and point tothe door. He did not lose his head, butealled his dog and showed him 
something white whieh floated out toward the river, saying: “Tony, quiek; fetch 
Louise.” 

The good dog swam after her, eaught her by the end of her gown, and soon 
brought her baek to Peter, who earried her to the loft. The mother took charge of 
her, but Louise had to stay in bed for six weeks, 

For several days the water eovered the eountry around. Most of the people that 
lived on the banks of the river were ruined, but Peter and Mary were still quite 
happy to have their little Louise; and Mary often said to Tony, patting him: ‘‘ Good 
Tony, you have saved our little Louise.” 
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APPENDIX D, 


PROGRAMME OF WORK FOR THE KINDERGARTENS OF THE CITY OF BRUSSELS, 


Lower division. 


Time. Monday. Tuesday. | Wednesday.| Thursday. Friday. Saturday. 
| 
(9).9400) G)aeh0N ae Free play-...| Free play..-| Free play..-..| Free play..-.| Free play...| Free play. 
G} o3%0) 10) U0) oe ae SLOLICS -2- Drawing....| Building...-- Second gift ..| Stories..-..-. | Drawing. 
ito 10780). 2. 4/Game. ... 22. aiGame so. ee (Game ee se see (Game... sce a Game 22.2. Game. 
ipecO to 11. 9.4 (alls .... 2.4 Weaving ...| Counters ....| Tablets.....- Balls . 22.4) | Weaving. 
eto S02. BG ame: © oe! Game 22-27 [sGaMe2 sos ce (Giarmoze sear Game eee. Game. . 
E2002 eae Free play. -..| Free play...) Free play..-. Free play...| Free play. 
PAS 2 tO) wae ame Bing. | StICKS 25.4 SSUOTIGS:. .2-.a6 Building....| Sticks. 
5230 60 8 20. a> Game .....! Game ...... iiGame.......! | ae -..4| Game 2.22 | Game. 
O70 3180) occ Beads .....- Seinilcoec os eRlaiting >. Beads 22.244 | Sand. 
Beek) THe eo acces (Game saeees Game .....: Game........ | y) Game sere Game. 
Intermediate division. 
Time. Monday. Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. 
| 
Giro) eet) aa eoee Drawing...) Tablets ....2 | Second gift --| Tablets -...-... Bookmarks .| Drawing. 
Dest 22225 Game -u... \:Game ...2-¢ (AMG so 6< 6 (Clanig=e. 2-2 ae Game =-- 2s Game. 
10 to 10:30 ....| Building....| Drawing....| Sticks ...--.. Weaving ...-| Building...-| Sticks. 
10:30 to 11 .--.| Gymnastics. See Gymnastics... Gymnastics..| Gymnastics. Gymnastics. 
Go 11 -30"...\ Stories -..-.:] Slotsasas2 set Beads o-2- see Sewing -....- Stories...... Tablets. 
Peso 2 2 .2c2e Folding..... Building....| Bookmarks... Folding..... Weaving. 
20 2130) nse. Game 22228. Game ...... WGaAmMGé.....cee Game 2.24) Game. 
220:f0 9... ~/ Beads ..-... Balls .....-6 | Stories ...... Recess...-( | Slats........ Rings. 
SRUO LOT OU leer): *Free play.-..| Free play...| Free play.... | Free play...| Free play. 
Bro0mOrd tases 1 | Weaving ..4/Pricking...bi Saud ......-. | J Plaiting ....| Sand. 
! 
Higher division. 
| 

Time. | Monday. Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. Friday. Saturday. 
a0 9-302...) | Book-marks.| Folding....- Building..... Cardboard...) Building....| Drawing. 
SE20toO 10a sa. | Gymnastics.| Gymnastics.| Gymnastics .| Gymnastics..| Gymnastics.) Gymnastics. 
10 fo 10:30 ...47 Cutting... -.- gis ecco ee Interlacing ..} Drawing .-.-..| Cutting..... Sticks. 
LOO toll 2S Game: =. --2 Game. = Gamera se Gameéccs once Game. 2.4 Game. 
Histol 1:30)2- ek eStory - 22---8 Drawing....| Tablets...... Building..... Stories...... Weaving. 
BOLO Zee <= ol Tablets ....- Weaving -..| Beads........ Rings-....-. Folding. 
2 ke) Seaaeercs 4 | Free play..-| Free play...| Free play-.-. Free play...) Free play. 
2 3000.10.68, | Cardboard..} Sticks ./.... Stories......4 \Recess..-.-- | Sewing -.... _ Interlacing. 
3)t0 3:30...--3- Game je. -- (Gamer (Gamezeee. or { Game weraass Game. 
3:30 to 4....... | Building 2. # Rings... 22.3 Modeling... i Beads. -2.2- 4 Modeling. 


APPENDIX E. 


THREE DAYS IN A KINDERGARTEN OF ANTWERP. 


The kindergarten is free, has an attendance of 300 children in 6 classes, with 6 teachers, 3 assistants, 
and 2 servants.] 


The children begin to arrive at the school at 8 o’clock. They play freely until 9 
o’clock, either on the playground or in one ofthe play rooms. In summer the chil- 
dren of the two older classes are busy with the gardens, whose care is incumbent on 
them. 

After each exercise, which lasts on an average 30 minutes, the children go to. the 
playground. Indeed, they remain here if the weather is favorable and the character 
of the occupations permits it. Every class-room exercise is followed by games and 
songs in the play room. 
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There are 6 classes, in reality 3 classes (each in two divisions) and 3 play rooms. 


The noon lunch is taken at half past 11. 


After the meal, until half past 1, the chil- 


dren play freely without the intervention of teachers, as before 9 o’clock. 


At 4 o’clock the children leave school. 


Those who can not go home alone wait, 


under the care of a teacher, until they are called for or are taken home. 


Occupations of three days. 


FIRST YEAR—CHILDREN OF THREE YEARS. 


Weekly order of exer- 


. Plan of exercises. 
cises. 


Menday morning. 


1. First gift ..........- Lo distinguish the blue color.—The teacher 
shows the blue ball. AI the children look 
for the blue ball in the box, take it out, and 
show it. Various exerciscs with the blue 
ball: Putting it back into the box, taking 
it out again, passing it from the left to the 
right hand, rolling it on the table in differ- 
ent directions, etc. Show various blue ob- 
jects, look for such in the class room. Mix 
the balls; take out the yellow ball, the red 
ball, the blue ball. 

Si, (Gem) saoonsoesoenee Play with the balls._-The children, at a signal 
given by the teacher, alternately throw 
each of the known balls into a large basket, 
until they make no more blunders; e.g., (1) 
yellow balls, (2) red balls, (3) blue balls. 

ee UIC le Seteterete eletelelainisl=i="= The chair.—Talk about the chair. Its uses. 
Some children sit down init. The chair is 
made with sticks, the work of the teacher 
serving as a model to the children. The 
children try to place it in different direc- 
tions, as below: 


The teacher draws the chair on the black- 
board. ‘How should we sit down on a 
chair?” If time permits, the children lay 
several other figures previously laid. Ifa 
child invents a new figure, he makes it at 
the teacher’s desk, and the other children 
imitate it, each in his place. 


Afternoon. 


POI CINS o5 sacs enn The teacher sings avery simple children’s 
< song. The children are pleased with itand 
express a desire to learnit. They, at first, 
hum the tune of it, accompanying the 
teacher. They then learn the words, which 
are well pronounced and well explained, 
and finally sing the words. 

Ap Alene abe poco snoeeae Finding thehalf of the cube: Divide the cube 
into two half cubes, in imitation of the 
teacher; the children separate and reunite 
the half cubes or change thcir places re- 
peatedly. With the help of the teacher they 
try to find other ways of dividing the cube. 
Then they divide without any help. Di- 
vide a paper strip, a bun, a fruit into two 
equal parts. When we receive an apple, a 
cake, we give halfof it to someone else, to 
the brother, the chum. 

Sariee games. .5....5-- The children march in file. All the move- 
ments of the leadcr are imitated by the rest. 
The children form a circle; each in its turn 
passes around on the inside of the circle, 
walking, running, or leaping in some fash- 
ion, a 


Remarks. 


Generally the children have 


in their hands the objects 
with which the lesson deals. 
This is particularly the caso 
with the gifts and occupa- 
tions. In the lowest class 
we deal only with the three 
colors, red, yellow, and 
blue. 


The bail is used in all classes 


in games which grow in 
complexity. 


The teacher takes every op- 


poriunity to strengthen 
good tendencies and to 
weaken bad ones, to accus- 
tom them to proper con- 
duct, ete. 


All gifts are used as much as 


possible for three distinct 
ends: (1) Toreprescnt com- 
mon objects; (2) To con- 
struct artistic forms; (3) 
To represent geometrical 
forms, and for arithmetical 
exercises. 
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Occupations of three days—Continued. 


SECOND YIEAR—CHILDREN OF FOUR YEARS. 


Weekly order of exer- 


ercises. Plan of BRC eee ss Remarks. 
Wednesday morning. 
eVolding 2.-..<s0.--- Construction of the double boat.—Takeasquare| Such a lesson always begins 


folding sheet of any color. Observe its with a talk on the object in 
sides and angles. Place the lowcr edge on question. Different kinds 
the upper and crease in the middle.- Notice of ships should be shown 
the oblong. Open the paper and fold simi- the children. Familiar com- 
larly from right to left, etc., etc. ments; moral stories are 
2) Sub 00a The song of the ship.—The song is accompa- always in place. Aflerthe 
nied with imitations of the movements of exercise which appeals to 
ships and sailors. In the work room tlere the senses and the intellect 
is a large vessel with mast, sails, cordage, comes the little story that 
rudder. In the ship there is room for three appeals to the heart. 
or four children who can do work there, 
such as casting out the anchor, hoist and 
take in the sails, work the rudder, etc. 
Slats 2 cana ae Two interlaced triangles.—Forming diffcrent 
angles with two slats. Construct different 
triangles with threeslats. Make two equi- 
lateral triangles; place one on the other; 
interlace them; count and compare the new 
small triangles. 


Afternoon. = 
1. Exercises in the gar-! Purpose: To arouse inthe children a desire to | The children of the two high- 
den. work in the garden and to prepare them for erclasses have gardens ofone 
next year’s duties. Talk about all they | or two square meters in 
see, the beds, the trees, the flowers, etc., which they sowand plant at 
about the work in which the children of the pleasure. Each one has a 
third year are at that time cngaged in their spade, a rake, and a watcr- 
little gardens. The children freely ask ing pot. The plants are ob- 
questions of the teacher. They begin to servedin their daily growth. 
work in the part of the garden reserved for The harvest is gathered 
them; they spade, rake, make clods, ditches, every year. The common . 
wells, etc. They also learn to handle some parts of the garden are cared 


garden tools. Finally, by way of recom-| for bythe teachers, thechil- 
pense, the children receive the ripefruitand | dren obscrving their work. 
eat them. Therearemany cherry trees, 
apple trees, gooseberry 
bushes, raspberry bushes, 
strawberry plants, fruits of 
which are distributed 
among the children. 
2. Drawing with tab-| Drawing a star withtriangulartablets. Some | Drawing beginsatthe closeof 


lets. observations about the tablets. Their thefirst year. Throughout 
name, comparison with the square tablet we follow the method indi- 
sides and angles. Hare them draw the cated by Frocbel, grouping 
angles on the tlack board. Make a square similar elements, joining by 
oftwotablets. Unitefourofthescin alarger intermediate forms dis- 
square, etc. (until the fol- similarelements, going from 
lowing star is reached). center to circumference, 
This figureis drawn on the from left te right, top to bot- 
slate. The children use tom, etc. The children are 
a tablet to find the chief thus prepared to find other 
points which they join tigures casily. Slate draw- 
afterwards with straight ing gocs hand in hand as 
lines in free hand drawing. s00n as possible with pencil 
5 Children that have  guc- drawing on paper. 


ceeded well in their task, : 

make axother figure of their cwn invention 
and copy itafterwardson their slates. _ 

Ge ree {AMes...-..---- The prisoners.—Three children, threc pris- 
oncrs, are shut in the circle formed by the 
remaining children, hand in hand. If they 
succecd in their efforts to escape, those who 
permitted them to escapc take their places. 

Throwing a ball as near as possible a given 


mark. 

Throwing balls towards an object from a line 
drawn on the floor at increasing distances 
from the goal. 


Weekly order of exer- 
cises. 


Friday morning. 
1, Story 


2. Singing 


hy JOS nb eRe aenaeees 4 


Afternoon. 


1. Gymnastic exercises. 


2. Modeling 


3. Free games 
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Occupations of three days—Continued. 
THIRD YEAR--CHILDREN OF FIVE YEARS. 


Plan of exercises. 


The teacher tells with interesting details and 
much feeling a moral, instructive, and 
probable story, and draws the principal 
scene on the blackboard before the eyes of 
the children. 

Subject.—The ground is covered with snow. 
A child feeds the sparrows who suffer from 
the cold and hunger. 

| Drawing on the board.—The home of the child; 
two trees; snow everywhere; a child that 
scatters bread crumbs; sparrows flying all 
about. Some questions are put; the differ- 
ent parts of the design areshown; the whole 
story is told. without interruption, by sev- 
| eralchildren. If time is left, the children 
are allowed to draw the easier parts of the 
design, and they are induced to tell other 
| stories previously told. 

Repetition of three familiar songs with piano 
accompaniment: The Blacksmith, The 
Gardener, House-Building. The tools of 
the blacksmith, of the gardener, the things 
needed for the construction of the house 
are in thechildren’s hands. The words in- 
dicate the work and the motions. 

Plaiting a festoon with six strips. (Full 
directions of the form are given, but are 
here omitted.) 


A number of exercises of special parts of 


paniment. 

It should furnish occasion to move every 
part of the body. It comprises marches 
and countermarches in the shape of the 
square, the cross, the circle, spiral, the 
wavy line, * * * gymnasticmovements 
of all sorts with the ropes, hocps, wands, 
and other light apparatus. A graceful, firm 
gait, and the greatest exactness are re- 
quired. The whole should produce an 
agreeable impression. 

Modeling an applein clay. This exercise is 

| preceded by an object-lesson on the apple. 

| 


A model apple in clay is examined and 
serves as sample. 

The children first make a ball; this is flat- 
tened and worked until the desired form is 
obtained; the lesson closes with inventive 
exercises. 

“Two are enough and three are too many; 


| then one or two chosen by the children. 


| the body,and marches with piano accom- |} 


Remarks. 


Stories begin to be told with 
the beginning of the second 
year. Preference is given 
to family scenes, to events 
of child life. 


The piano is in the play-reom 
of the higher class; it is at 
the disposal of the teachers 
of the lower classes once a 
week. 


The paper work (plaiting, 
weaving, and folding) is 
begun at the close of the 
first or beginning of the 
second year. 


This prepares for the gym- 
nastic exercises of the pri- 
mary school. 


The children use chiefly their 
fingers in shaping the ap- 
ple; only for final touches 
they use the modeling tool. 
When the real objects are 
not too complicated, they 
serve as models. 


In all exercises the children are granted all the freedom compatible with the order and 
discipline that shouldreignin aschool. They may talk with one another, speak to tlie 
teacher without asking permission whenever the nature of the occupation allows this. 


APPENDIX IF. 


CONFERENCES OF KINDERGARTNERS. 


Usually the order of exercises is as follows: 
. Reading of the minutes of the previous conference. ; 
. Didactic exercises.—One or several teachers are designated to give the lessons of the programme. 


. Criticism of home work. - 


1 
2) 
3. Discussion of these exercises. 
4 
5 


. Communications and 


wort 


recommendations. 
REMARKS. 


Each exercise occupies at most thirty minutes. : ; 
. The didactic exercises begin with a song and close with gymnastic game by the pupils. 
. The work and the collections of pupils and teachers are exhibited in one of the schoolrooms. 
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PLAN OF CONFERENCES FOR ANTWER®D, 1882. 
FIRST CONFERENCE. 


1. Home work.—Write three moral children’s stories on any subject. 
2. Didactic exercises: 
(a) First year puptiis.—Third gift. Divide the cube into two parts in all directions. 
(b) Second year pupils.—Tablets. The isosceles right triangle. 
(c) Third Beas pupus.—Peas and sticks. Rectangular prism and pyramid. Differences and re- 
semblances. 


SECOND CONFERENCE. 


1. Home work.—Duties of the teacher to the children, the parents, and the authorities. 
2. Didactic exercises : 
(a) First year pupils—Analysis of the fourth gift. Comparison with the third. 
(b) Second year pupils.—Any moral story. 
(c) Third ycar puptls.—Sowing and planting in the little gardens. If the weather precludes this 
or if the kindergarten is without a garden, the drawing of curved-line designs on the slate 
will be substituted. 


THIRD CONFERENCE. 


1. Home work.—Show that the Froebel method develops naturally and harmoniously body and mind. 
2. Didactic exercises: 

(a) First year pupils.—Plaiting the cat-steps. 

(b) Second year pupils.Slats. Figures composed of six slats. Explanation about angles. 

(c) Third year pupils.—Daily care of plants in the little gardens. In case of hindrance, explana- 

tion of a child’s poem. 
FOURTH CONFERENCE. 

1. Home work.—How can the teacher make the school pleasant to the children. 
2. Didactic exercises: 


(a) First year pupils.—Comparison of first and second gifts. It is supposed that the children see 
the second gift for the first time. Each child receives two boxes. 

(6) Second year pupils.—Folding geometricai forms. 

(c) Third year pupils.—Yamiliar talk about the turnip. 


II.—SWITZERLAND. 


Astrange country is little Switzerland, harboring a motley people that—marvelous 
in Europe—rests its nationality not on language or common origin, but wholly 
and alone, spurning all external considerations, on the love of liberty. Switzerland 
boasts not of great military leaders, nor of great names in polite literature, and other 
achievements in the realms of selfgratification; but the vast love-burdened tide of 
educational development which promises to dispense the blessings of peace and 
good will to all mankind, has itssources in the freedom-loving Alps. Rousseau, 
Pére Girard, and Madame Necker de Saussure, Planta and & Porta; Francesco Soave 
and Alberto Lamoni; Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and Wehrli, represent educational 
Rhones and Adiges, Pos and Rhines, carrying life-dispensing floods in the four direc- 
tions of the compass to the plains below. 

Even Froebel, the father of the kindergarten, owes the discovery of his true call- 
ing and the unfolding of his mighty genius to the influence of this little republic. 
In 1805 Froebel had reached Frankfort with the intention of seeking occupation as 
architect. Here he was introduced to Gruner, a young enthusiast who had estab- 
lished in the city a model school conducted in the spirit of Pestalozzi. Repeated 
intercourse revealed to Gruner Froebel’s inmost soul, and in friendly advice he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Architecture is not your calling. You must become a teacher. I needa 
teacher (of mathematics) in my school; the position is yours, if you will accept it;” 
and Froebel accepted. 

Then followed his first visit to Pestalozzi at Yoerdun, during the vacation in the 
fall of 1805, and three years later his second visit as tutor of three boys intrusted 
to his care. Still later, in 1831, when ruin was rife and threatened his work in 
Germany, he found an asylum again in Switzerland, where he established consecu- 
tively the model schools at Wartensee and Willisau, and, in 1831, accepted the di- 
rection of the orphan asylum at Burgdorf, which he retained until 1836. 

It would be an interesting task to trace the subtle influences through which the 
work of the Swiss reformer culminated in the genial “Come, let us live with our 
children,” of his Thuringian disciple. Butin asketch of the kindergarten develop- 
ment among the Swiss, such an analysis would not bein place. Indeed, the kinder- 
garten idea was a somewhat later fruitage of Froebel’s mind. Yet his first clear 
utterances concerning the kindergarten (1837~40) followed so closely upon his stay 
in Switzerland that one wonders how the little republic could be among the last 
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European countries to establish the kindergarten. It isreported that kindergartens 
existed for short periods in different cities as early as 1845, and among these one 
founded by Carl Froebel in Ziirich, but that they failed because of the incompetence 
of the teachers. 

Thus it happens that here, too, the first successful establishment of kindergartens 
is linked with the name of the Baroness Marenholtz-Buelow. In 1856 she labored in 
Ziirich, without, however, achieving direct practical results. In the meanwhile 
Frédéric Soret, a well- known writer, h had prepared, on the basis of lectures deliv- 
ered by the baroness at Frankfort in 1854, an elaborate report on kindergartens 
for the Société de Uutilité publique of Geneva. This report was read before the 
society in January, 1858. In 1859 Prof. Raoux, of Lausanne, entered into corre- 
spondence with the baroness and established a ‘kindergarten 1 in hisown home. In 
1860 the baroness came to French Switzerland and aroused a deep and abiding in- 
terest through her lectures, which resulted in much permanent good and led to the 
establishment of public kindergartens i in a number of cantons, more particularly in 
Geneva, of which a detailed account will follow. 

In a number of places there existed infant schools whose establishment was due 
to the influence of Oberlin’s efforts in the Alsace. These were quite numerous in 
French-speaking Switzerland and in Basle. In these, too, attempts began to be 

made about this time to introduce the use of Froebel’s occupations and games, more 
particularly sewing, weaving, and pricking. 

In all directions the work erew, until in 1881 the first general statistical report 
showed that Switzerland maintained 404 infant schools. Of these 75 were pure kin- 
dergartens, 138 were partial kindergartens, and the remainder had not been touched 
appreciably by the spirit or work of Froebel. In these infant schools 550 teachers 
taught about 15,000 children. 

In many cantons the state or the respective communities contributed largely to the 
support of these infant schools, and in Geneva 58 kindergartens and infant schools 
were maintained wholly from the public funds. 

The last available general report is for the years 1887~88. The number of infant 
schools had risen to 544, that of the teachers to 611, that of the children to 20,745, 
and in all the cantons except five the state exercised some degree of supervision and 
control over these schools. It is a notable fact, however, that the kindergartens in 
these five cantons enjoyed a high degree of efficiency and sustained a high ecdluca- 
tional character. This was notably the case with the canton of St. Gall, which gave 
the first impetus to the establishment of training schools for teachers and to the 
organization of the Swiss kindergarten association. 

Tn 1865 an-infant school was established in the orphanage under the direction of 
the venerable Wellauer. The results of this work of the teachers, in spite of their 
zeal, were quite unsatisfactory, and in 1866 two talented young ladies were sent to 
a training school for kindergartens in Germany in order to prepare themselves for 
the work of teaching the little orphans. The success of their work on their return 
was so marked that the teachers of St. Gall requested Wellauer to prepare a report 
on the subject of Froebel’s educational system for a conference held in 1869. 

The infiuence of this report was immediate. Steps were at once taken to organize 
a kindergarten association, and in 1870 the first public kindergarten was established 

with as many children as the building could accommodate. So great was the 

demand for admission that in 1872 a large building was erected, at a cost of about 
$12,000, for the accommodation of about 100 children. The building is provided 
with the necessary occupation rooms and play rooms, and admirably lighted, heated, 
and ventilated. A large playground, thoughtfully arran ged for running and leaping 
games and bordered by flower beds, is laid out on the south side of the pbuilding. 
On the east side a large open space has been provided, filled with vast heaps of sand 
for the use of the little gardeners, builders, and engineers; and on the opposite side 
of une street there is a beautiful small flower garden, planted and cared for by the 
children. 

Inasmuch as the work of the good people of St. Gall became the type of effective 
work done in the greater portion of Switzerland, and inasmuch as it would afford 
an excellent type for needed work in many of our American communities, the chief 
points of organization are noted here. 

The association aims “to advance the interests of national modes of educating 
infants by establishing and conducting in the city of St.Gall kindergartens in 
accordance with Frcebel’s principles.” The financial means are provided from 
annual contributions, school fees, eventual presents, and legacies. All are full 
members who pay the annual contribution. The association meets at least once a 
year, decides finally concerning the establishment of kindergartens, elects for a 
triennial period of service an executive committee of seven members and an auditing 
committee of three members, and decides all questions of policy and administration. 
The executive committee elects its own secretary and treasurer from its members, 
appoints a supervising committee of four ladies, and carries out the plans and reso- 
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lutions of the association, and makes an annual report to the association. For each 
kindergarten at least one professionally trained teacher is employed; as soon as the. 
number of children exceeds 30 an assistantmust be engaged. Children are admitted 
between the ages of 3 and 6. 

The teachers are engaged for a period of six years. The plan of work is drawn up 
by the college of kindergartners and approved by the executive commission. The 
executionof this plan is intrusted to a supervisor selected from the college of kinder- 
gartners fora period of six years. ‘Thissupervisor presides also over the monthly con- 
ferences of kindergartners and reports annually the results of this work to the asso- 
ciation. Each kindergartner is aided by a janitor, who keeps thc roomsin order and 
receives and dismisses the children, seeing to it that their wraps are properly cared 
for. Thechildren pay amonthly fee of from 1 to 5 francs according to circumstances, 
or may be adinitted for still less at the option of the executive committee. The ses- 
sions are from 9 to 11:30 in the forenoon, and from 2 to 4 in the afternoon, except on 
Wednesday and Saturday, which are holidays. ‘The half hour from 10 to 10:30 is de- 
voted to a luncheon and toplay. Children, however, are permitted to bring for 
luncheon only bread and fruit, a most wholesome limitation. Eight weeks of vaca- 
tion are distributed as follows: Two weeks in April; three in August; two in Octo- 
ber; one at Christmas. ‘The close of the winter term in April is celebrated with a 
play festival, to which parents and friends are invited. 

A training school for kindergartners is connected with the institution. Thisschool 
is conducted by the supervisor. The course lasts forone year. Students must have 
passed the seventeenth year, must also show a good scholastic education, and be able 
to sing. They have four lessons weekly on kindergarten theory and practice; two 
lessons weekly in general pedagogies and hygiene; two lessons weckly in natural his- 
tory and botany; two lessons weekly in geometry and geometrical drawing; one les- 
son weekly in calisthenics, and two lessons weekly in singing. 

St. Gall also has the honor of having originated the idea of the Swiss kindergarten 
association, which did so much to lift the kindergartens of German Switzerland upon 
an almost ideal-level of efficiency. In 1881 J. Wellauer and his enthusiastic friend, 
Charles Ed. Mayer, a gifted minister of the Gospel, issued a call to the friends of 
Froebelian education in Switzerland to assemble at St. Gall. The meetirg was 
largely attended. Among other things it was resolved to establish a Swiss kinder- 
gcarten association, whose purpose it should be to labor in the interest of rational 
infant education, to diffuse a better knowledge of the principles and means of such 
an education, and to induce the communities to make the establishment and conduct 
of kindergartens an affair of publicinstruction. In less than two years the provi- 
sional organization numbered 662 members. At the same time the provisional com- 
mittee, with rare energy, published, under the editorial management of Director 
Knettel, of Lucerne, a monthly periodical devoted to the interests of its cause. This 
excellent paper, which was published for seven years, did much to give to the Swiss 
kindergartens the character of pure, unaffected child-joy, of simple religious inten- 
sity, of affectionate social unity, of cheerful earnestness, and a sensible regard for the 
practical needs of life, which brings them nearer to Froebel’s ideal than the kinder- 
gartens of other neighboring lands. id 

The second meeting of the association took place in Zurich in 1884, and completcd 
the organization. The only notable change in the provisional constitution was 
in the paragraph which had proposed as one of the aims of the association ‘‘ efforts 
to render the introduction, maintenance, and conduct of kindergartens a part of 
public education.” It was maintained that neither cantonal nor federal red-tape 
could properly conduct the kindergarten cause; that the establishment of kinder- 
gartens by the state implied the step of rendering them compulsory, which would 
interfere with the rights of the family, and that such a step would complicate still 
more the already complicated problem of public education. On the other hand, it 
was conceded that the state might do much to aid the movement by interesting itself 
in the professional education of kindergartners. A compromise in this sense was 
effected, declaring it to be the aim of the association ‘‘ to establish kindergartens, to 
secure the professional education of kindergartners as far as practicable, and to enlist 
the factors of public administration in efforts to aid the kindergarten movement.” 

To this day the association has continued to flourish. Its membershipin 1886 had 
reached 1,319, and at its last meeting, in Winterthur, in 1880, exceeded 2,000. The 
most cultivated men and women vie with each other in efforts to advance its labors, 
and in every direction there is growth. 

Among the papers read at the last meeting of the association, one of the most 
notable was that of Dr. Hiirlimann, a practical physician and intelligent student of 
the kindergarten. He maintained that a well-conducted kindergarten, provided 
with all needful apparatus and suitable play grounds, is a fountain of all good things 
for body and mind; that, on the other hand, the so-called infant schools, devoid of 
Froebel’s spirit, are a constant source of injury, burdening the children precociously 
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aud hindering physical development. He praised Froebel for his reverence for child- 
nature, and honored him as a pioneer mind in all that relates to educational hygiene. 
More particularly is this illustrated in the stress which Froebel places on social 
games and occupations. Through these, more than by any other means, the body 
becomes the efficient servant of themind. Courage, perseverance, decision, forbear- 
ance, become habits of the soul. The social games are as a sun for the child’s dis- 
position; without them it languishes into egoism, weakness, and isolation. 

He advises the kindergartners not to be toopunctilious in their following of Froebel ; 
and to study the child more than the writings of Froebel and hisfollowers. The chicf 
test of her work is the joyous cheerfulness of her children; where this is lacking in- 
jury must result. 

The experiment of Switzerland to establish and maintain kindergartens by means 
of organized private effort and to admit state aid only in the way of assistance to 
private effort has yielded significant results. Public sentiment has steadily grown 
in their favor and is actively enlisted; the greed of speculation and clerical as well 
as denominational interference have been successfully kept out of the way. Every- 
where kindergartens flourish and are on the increase. Nowhere else is there such 
alacrity in meeting the requirements of childhood with reference to buildings, play- 
grounds, and appliances of allkinds. The average of thirty children to the teacher is 
scrupulously maintained, and professional preparation of teachers receives most care- 
ful attention. 

A beautiful spirit reigns in the kindergartens themselves, a reverence for childhocd 
and for common sense in the treatment of children which it is delightful to meet in 
these days of forced growth and system-worship. In a late report of the kindergar- 
tens of Zurich we read: ‘‘ The physical welfare of the children was carefully consid- 
ered. Daily, if the weather permitted, they were taken into the open air for a walk. 
The abundance of fresh air and their permanent state of cheerfulness and joy bore 
excellent fruit. Many mothers acknowledged gratefully how much the children had 
gained in vigor and health through the influence of the kindergarten. * * * An 
additional advantage derived from this daily walk lies in the fact that it removes the 
temptation of having the children work excessively—a temptation which is abun- 
dantly offered by Froebel’s occupations.” 

Much stress is laid throughout on the proper respect for the child’s spontaneity as 
the starting point and source-of ail development, and on its direction into habits of 
order and industry. Kindliness, active love of the neighbor, and reverence for all 
things, great and small, are inculcated in truly Froebelian manner. Everywhere 
system, which in Geneva is so prominently emphasized, yields to the deeper necds 
of soul development. 

- In the canton of Geneva, and in French Switzerland generally, infant school work 
is of much olderdate. It originated in Geneva in 1826 under the influence of similar 
work done in France; and, as in France, the écoles enfantines of Geneva were organ- 
ized after the manner of the English infant schools. These schools were in great 
favor with the people, and their expenses were cheerfully borne by the communes. 
In 1848 the state decreed that every commune that established an école enfantine 
should receive a subsidy of 200 francs. The law of 1872 made it the duty of every 
commune to establish such a school, placed all these schools under the supervision 
‘of the state, and materially increased the amount expended for them by the state. 
In 1876 these écoles enfantines were placed under the supervision of Madaie von Por- 
tugall, who labored with a great degree of success to transform them into kinder- 
gartens. In accordance with the regulations of 1888 their organization is as follows: 

“¢ The infant schools are meant to guide and enhance the bodily and intellectual 
development of the children, and to prepare them for the primary school. They are 
composed of a lower division for children between the ages of 3 and 6, and a higher 
division for children 6 to7 years old. In both divisions the instruction consists 
chiefly of object lessons (legons de choses), manual occupations, games, and songs. 
These schools are gratuitous, but not obligatory. Children are admitted at four 
different periods during the year—at the close of the summer vacation, October, in 
January, and after the Easter holidays. The infant schools are open daily, except 
on Sundays, Thursdays, and legal holidays, from 8 to lla.m.,and1ltodp.m. Each 
class has one teacher. When the number of children permanently exceeds 40, an 
assistant must be provided. The duty of the teachers is to watch over the intellec- 
tual, moral, and physical education of the children; to inculcate good principles, 
establish good habits, proper manners, and correct language. They must carefully 
abstain from all denominational teaching.” 

In 1887 the canton of Geneva maintained 68 public kindergartens, accommodating 
3,268 children, with 78 teachers. The following programme, which prevailed under 
the administration of Madame von Portugall, and which has not since becn materially 
modified, will give an idea of the inner working of these institutions: 
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Programme of work for the kindergartens of the city of Geneva. 


FIRST DIVISION—CHILDREN 5 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 


Time. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. Friday. Saturday. 
8 to 8:30 -..... Reception and 
toilet. 
8:30 to 9:20 --.| Story (moral)....| Numbers ....... Reading and | Numbers..... Story (natural 
writing. history). 
9:20 to 9:35 ...| Luncheon ....... 


9:35 to 10:10 .-| Games, songs, 
and marches. 


10:10 to 10:55 .| Reading and | Readingandlan-| Building or | Reading and | Penmanship. 

writing. guage exer- thread games. writing. 
cises. 

Ito 30)... 28 er cepa and toi- 
et. ; 

1:30 to 2:20 ...| Weaving or | Prickingorsing-| Folding or past-; Weaving or| Folding or 
thread games. ing. ing. slats. rings. 

2:20 to 3:10 ...| Songsand games 

3:10 to 3:55 ...| Drawing or fold-| Embroidery ....) Rhymesorsongs| Pricking or Modeling or 
ing. drawing. gardening. 


SECOND DIVISION—CHILDREN 4 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 


8 to 8:30 | Reception and toi- 


et. 
8:30 to 9:20 | Story (moral)-.... Folding or tab- | Rhymes, lan- | Story (natural | Building. 
lets. guage exer- history). 
ciges. 


9:20to 9:35 | Luncheon. 
9:35 to10:10 | Games, songs,and 


10°10 to 10:55] Building ~..-2. <3 Slats or rings.-.| Building (num- | Slats or weav-| Pricking «« 
bers). : ing. drawing. 

1 to 1:30 eeepeian and toi- 
et. ‘ 

1:30to 2:20 | Sticks or sand | Stringing beads.| Pricking ....... Foldingortab-| Stringing 
games. lets. beads. 

2:20to 3:10 | Games, song, and | 
marches. 

3:10to 3:55 | Drawing or free | Ball games...... Embroidery or | Drawing or| Modeling or 

| play. tree play. sand games. free play. 


THIRD DIVISION—CHILDREN 3 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


8 to 8:30 | Reception and toi- 


let 
S-a0 te 9-20 | StOry sss ese00-5- 4 - Sticks orsand..| Stories and |Stringing| Tablets or 
rhymes. beads. building. 
9:20to 9:35 | Luncheon. 
9:35 to 10:10 | Games, songs, and : 
4 marches. 
10:10 to 10:55 | Building ......... Drawing or slats} Tablets or paste-| Drawing or| Folding or in- 
ued and but- ball games. terlacing. 
ns. 
1 to 1:30 TSeeD Gg and toi- 
et. 
1:30 to 2:20 | Stringing beads..| Folding or tab- | Building..-.-..... Pasteboard)| Free games; 
lets. and buttons.| playthings. 


2:20to 3:10 | Games, songs,and 


marches. j 

3:10to 3:55] Balls or paste- | Chains orinter-| Free play and | Chainsorfold-| Modeling or 
board and but- lacing. sand games. ing. sand games. 
tons. 


It is very evident, both from the regulations and the programme, that the spirit of 
Froebel has not entered very deeply into these kindergartens. The average number 
of children assigned to one teacher is too great; the time assigned to the occupa- 
tions is too long, more particularly with the younger children; the occupations 
themselves seem to come like subjects of instruction; and the entire programme 
is too sedentary. Nevertheless, there speaks from every line of reports and decrees 

‘concerning these schools a deep-seated respect for childhood which will sooner or 
later liberate the little ones from the thraldom of schoolishness and the superstitious 
worship of ‘‘ systeme.” 
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J1I.—GERMANY. 


The available information concerning kindergartens in Germany is very incomplete. 
In most cases the kindergartens are maintained by private effort or by associations, 
and the communal or public kindergarten is comparatively rare. As a consequence 
there are many different kinds of kindergartens to suit the purposes of the founders. 
There is the ‘‘private kindergarten,” (private par excellence) established by the 
teacher either-for the sake of earning a livelihood or with a view of pioneer work 
in the cause of Froebel; the ‘‘ association kindergarten,” established and main- 
tained by associations whose members have more or less clearly recognized the edu- 
cational value of this work; the “ family kindergarten,” maintained by one or more 
families who desire to control the associations of the children; the ‘public kinder- 
garten” (Volkskindergarten), not unlike our charity kindergarten and day nursery, 
which takes care, usually during the entire day, of children whose parents are negli- 
gent or engagedin work; and the ‘‘ communal kindergarten,” established and main- 
tained by communities in connection with the communal schools. 

The ideal or ‘‘normal kindergarten ” receives the children for a limited time dur- 
ing the day, from 9 to 12 or 1 o’clock, or from 10 to 12in the forenoon, and from 2 to 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. Its purpose is to relieve the family during the busiest hours 
of the housewife, and atthe same time to supply the social training which the family 
can not give. It‘isusually limited in the numberof children, in order to obviate the 
necessity of dividing them into groups and classes in accordance with their age or 
state of progress. Froebel himself had insisted with much urgency upon the indi- 
viduality of the kindergarten. This wholeness was needed for the ‘“ all-sided unity 
of life” which his ideal demanded, and which called even for the regular attendance 
of mothers and children of school age. Yet when kindergartens grew in number of 
children this demand of Froebel was set aside and kindergartens of two or even three 
grades or classes were established. Thus industrial and commercial hindrances 
rendered it necessary, even in Germany, to deviate largely from Froebel’s beautiful 
ideal, and to subordinate the educational value of the kindergarten to questions of 
social expediency. 

Many factors seem to militate against the general introduction of kindergartens in 
Germany, all of which seem to have their root in the excessively conservative ten- 
dency of the German character. Hence the opposition of the clergy, of school men, 
of the constituted political authorities to this “innovation.” Hence the notorious 
decree of the Prussian minister of education, von Raumer, in 1851, which prohibited 
the establishment of kindergartens in Prussia on the ground of their alleged social- 
istic and atheistic tendency, a decree which was maintained in spite of the protests 
and explanations of Froebel and his colleagues until 1860. Hence the bitter attacks 
on the part of teachers who conld see little good in an institution that taught chil- 
dren ‘‘to play” and which employed women as teachers. More concerning this will 
be found in two interesting letters published in the appendix and addressed to me, 
by Rev. B. Baehring, of Winfeld, one of the most venerable as well as most active 
defenders of Froebel. 

Yet this opposition is steadily met andis gradually yielding before the rare devotion, 
equally marked in the German character, on the part of those who have become con- 
vinced of the truth and value of Froebel’s teachings. It will be of interest in this 
connection to illustrate, with the aid of a few typical instances, the devotion which 
eharacterizes the establishment of kindergartens in most cases. 

Until about twelve years ago there were no kindergartens in the beautiful city of 
Aachen. There were day nurseries, but these were carried on without method and 
pedagogic insight or followed the models of the English infant school; Froebel had 
no share in them. About 1878 Hubert Kneppers, a teacher in the city of Aachen, 
through some accident, became a devoted student of Froebel’s ideas, and his enthu- 
siasm ripened rapidly into living deeds. He was the father of two children under 
school age. These and four children of the neighborhood, invited for the purpose, 
were formed by him into a kindergarten, taught after school hours by him and his 
~ excellent wife, who presided also over a small private school. 

At the same time a young lady who had caught the inspiration studied the sub- 
ject under the direction of the excellent couple, so that early in 1879 a public kin- 
dergarten, with 17 children, could be established. Prejudices of all kinds then beset 
the young enterprise, but Mr. and Mrs. Kneppers only redoubled their efforts. For- 
tunately the local press was favorable, or at least not hostile, and opened its columns 
to Hubert Kneppers, who wielded his pen so effectively that the more intelligent 
portion of the community became actively interested in the work. In the fall of 
1879 it became necessary to find more spacious quarters, and the number of children— 
who now paid a monthly fee of about 3 marks—rose to 50. In 1881 Mrs. Kneppers 
discontinued her private school, in order to devote herself, with her husband, wholly 
to the kindergarten and to a rapidly growing school for the training of kindergarten 
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teachers. One year later the ‘Industrial Association,” which conducted a number 
of day nurseries, reqrested Mr. Kneppers to transform these nurseries into kinder- 
gartens. In this work he was so successful that two years later he had under his 
direction six kindergartens, with nearly 1,000 children, and in 1890 the number of 
public kindergartens maintained by the ‘‘ Industrial Association ” had risen to nine- 
teen, requiring an annual expenditure of 70,000 marks. 

Less brilliant, but not less instructive, is the history of the first kindergarten 
efforts at Karlsruhe, the capital of the Duchy of Baden. In 1870 a clergyman, who 
had learned to appreciate the value of the genuine kindergarten, began to agitate 
among his friends for the establishment of such an institution. Immediately he was 
beset from all sides with many anonymous protests and otherwise called upon to 
abandon his godless undertaking. But he continued his efforts and opened, in the 
fall of the year, a kindergarten with 22 children, in the lower story of his parsonage. 
The kindergarten was successful endugh, and has held itsown to this day, but he has 
found it impossible to transform into tree kindergartens the numerous infant schools 
and day nurseries of the city, and to overconie the indifference of the people at large 
to the better ways of Froebel. 

In the majority of instances the kindergartens are the work of associations of 
intelligent and philanthropic men and women. Thus,in 1875,a number of gentle- 
men uncer the presidency of Burgomaster Ammann, of Heidelberg, decided to form 
a ‘‘Froebel Association,” whose purpose it should be to establish kindergartens in 
the good old university town. In February, 1876, the organization of this associa- 
tion was completed, and in May of the same year an association kindergarten was 
oprned with 94 children. The ideal of this association is tersely stated in its first 
annual report, which declares it to be the purpose of the association “ to establish 
kindergartens in accordance with Froebel’s system, institutions in which children of 
all social ranks may besoccupied for a few hours each day in such a way that all 
their faculties may be developed naturally. Such kindergartens are notschools which 
are meant for oliler children, nor are they devoted to mere arbitrary play as day 
nurseries; they are, rather, methodical institutions in which children from 3 to 6 
years old are to be cultivated naturally in social union with other children of the 
same ages, their powers being unfolded and directed in their growth by means of 
play and work, and their hearts being led to a generous and sympathetic self- 
activity.” 

In 1877 an auxiliary association composed of ladies was formed, and during the 
same year a public kindergarten (Volkskindergarten) was established in the western 
suburb ef Heidelberg. For this enterprise the city council had placed temporary 
rooms at the disposal of the association, and had voted an annual contribution of 
400 marks on condition that the association should not require the children to pay 
more then 20 pfennig (about 5 cents) weekly fee. One hundred and thirty-eight 
children sought adiission in this kindergarten, but only 50 could be received. 

The status of the association and its kindergartens seems to have remained prac- 
tically unchanged to this day. The report of 1888 shows that the average atiend- 
ance of children in the ‘‘association Kindergarten” (Vereing kindergarten) has re- 
mained the same, and that of the ‘‘ public kindergarten” (Volkskindergarten) has 
been very slightly increased. 

The amount of gratuitous work done by the members of these associations is 
remarkable. This circumstance speaks well for the public spirit of participants. 
It is to be remarked, too, that members are recruited chiefly from the cultured classes 
who seem to he fully aware of the additional respensibility which superior culture 
puts upon them. Probably these general characteristics of the Freebel work in 
Germany are nowhere more clearly illustrated than in Leipzig, Breslau, Dresden, 
Berlin, and Hamburg. For this reason the organization and work of associations in 
these cities have been singled out from the vast mass of similar material to which 
alinost every German city contributes. ; 

At Leipzig a number of high-minded ladies and gentlemen met and organized in 
1871 the ‘Association for the establishment of Volkskindergarten.” <A circular was 
issued setting forth the object of the scciety. A few extracts from this circular will 
do much to illustrate the great advance such associations had made in their views 
concerning child culture over the friends of infant education in France, Belgium, 
Italy, and England. After prefacing that the advancement of popular education is 
the most important concern of the present time and that ‘‘every man of culture must 
feel it to be a duty peculiarly his own to aid in every effort that looks to the en- 
hancement of popular education;” the circular proceeds as folluws concerning the 
attitude of the society towards the “‘kindergarten pedagogics of Frederick Froebel :” 


It is clearly a matter that concerns the honor of the cultured men and women of our people that so 
precious and propitious an idea bornin our midst should no longer be permitted to remain in abey- 
ance because of unfavorable circumstances, and that they should aid it by furnishing every opportun- 
ity for the manifestation of its high value in the best form. In many cities this has been done; in our 
city, however, there are very few institutions that fully represent the purpose of the kindergarten. 

Consequently the high significance of the kindergarten is not properly understood in Leipzig, and 
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its blessings are lost to the public education of our city. Probably it is on this account that the city 
authorities have not yet seen fit to establish ‘kindergartens in connection with the public schools 
(Volksschulen), although the ‘‘ Teachers’ Association’ and the ‘‘Pedagovic Society ’’ have recommended 
that girls should serve for a period in a good kindergarten and receive at school instruction in 
kindcrgarten principles, and although the pedagogic world generally holds it to be desirable to make 
the kindergarten the first or lowest class of the public school. hese requiremcnts can not remain 
permanenily ignored, at least ina city which means to keep pace with progress in her public education. 

At the same time kindergarten principles fail to enter the homes of the people and to influence 
home education, because the opportunitics to observe its means and outcome are sorare. For ire- 
quent visits to a good kindcrgarten would prove instructive and beneficial for the danghter of the 
wealthiest family as well as for the poorest nurse-gir!, with the only difference that the former would 
have better opportunities for quick perception and careful meditation. 

Again, many pareuts who avould giadly avail themselves of the kindergartcn for their children are 
unable te pay the required fee. To all these the public kindergarten would afford relief. 

That Leipzig is not devoid of charity when physical misery calls for relief is known even in forcign 
lands, and this same generous eee ane long ago labored to aid the children of the poor by the 
establishment of a few day nurseries. But the mere gratification of bodily wants and preveution of 
bodily injury is not enough for the children of the poor. Weshould at the same time labor to iniprove 
and bettcr their condition by means of education, so that they may find in culture and orderly living 
essential elements of happiness. Efforts to solve this problem will of necessity point to Froebel’s 
kindergarten principles as the key and beginning of 4 rational education. In order to secure the 
blessings of this to our people we need not only a sympathetic heart, but aiso a sympathetic intellect, 
so that cur interest in the cause may be enhanced by insight into its requirements. 


In a subsequent call for membership the executive committee says, on the same 
subject: 

Among the weighty problems of our time that of education occupies the foremost place. The great 
impertance, not only of schocl education, but also of domestic and prescholastic: education, is gencr- 
ally recognized. In many cities of Germany the necessity of a wider diffusion of kindergartens and 
of kindergarten principles in the domestic education of little children has been persistently empha- 
sized It is obvious that poor parents labor under great disadvantages in this rcspect, and yet itis of 
the greatest importance that the children of these parents should from earliest infancy receive ele- 
vating and helpful impressions and be guarded against pernicious influences. For the whole people 
it is a matter of decpest concern that the children of the poor, too, should be placed under most favor- 
able conditions with reference to their religious, moral, and intellectual development. 

Hitherto private philanthropy has labored to meet this want by means of establishing day nurser- 
jes. In these institutions the children are kept during the entire day, and for a nominal fee receive 
also their noon luncheon. Although it is desirable to perfect thesc by the introduction of kinder- 
garten principles in the treatment of the little children, their costliness hinders their general diffusion. 
Besides these are many parents who would gladly secure to their little ones the benefits of a kinder- 
garten without the aid of a day nursefy, if the expense could be kept within their means. This 
association, therefore, will labor to establish, maintain, and conduct cheap kindergartens (Voilkskin- 
dergirten) for the benefit cf these parents, and at the same time to aid existing day nurseries. The 
attainment of this aim is of vast importance to the prosperous development of our city, and general 
participation in the work on the part of both ladies and gentlemen is desirable. 


The membership of the association grew rapidly, so that in May of the year 1872 
the first Volkskindergarten of the association was cpened with 40 children. Appli- 
cations, however, canic in such numbers and the interest in the work of the assccia- 
tion had become so well developed that it was decided to erect a building for the 
purposes of the association. In June, 1873, the 40 little children marched from the 
old building to their own new home, carrying little flags and fragrant bouquets and 
singing an appropriate song, and their number rapidly grew to 120. 

Abont the same time, in December, 1871, there was organized at Leipzig another 
association of similar import, yet of wider scope, and counting among its founders 
and members many of the members of the association just described. It assumed 
the name “ Association for the Advancement of Domestic and Popular Education” 
(Verein ftir Familien- und Votkserziehung).” Its aim was not onlyt he support of 
kindergartens but the education of kindergartners and the culture of girls and 
mothers in general for their educational vocation. 

The first report of this association was published early in 1873. During the first 
years of its existence the members had displayed a most remarkable and all-sided 

-activity. They had arranged for and delivered six public lectures free to all comers, 
as follows: 


(1) The philosophical significance of Froebel’s principles of education, by Prof. Dr. Ahrens. 
(2) The significance of the kindergarten iu the education of women, by Mrs. Dr. Goldschmidt. 
(3) The connection of the kindergarten with the school, by Dr. Friedlaender. 

(4) The ideal kindergarten and the ideal kindergartner, by Miss Angelica Hartmann. 

(5) A rational method of musical instruction, by Mr. Dix. ; 

(6) Treatment the child should receive on ertering school, by Myr. Krusche. 


In addition to these lectures, two courses cf weekly lectures on pedagogics and 
hygiene had been provided for ladies who might wish to join them. These courses 
were attended by about fifty ladies, and proved so successful that one of the courses 
was continued during the summer. 

For the benefit of members a number of pedagogic journals were kept for circula- 
tion among those who might desire to read them, and a beginning of a circulating 
educational library was made. 

There existed in Leipzig at the time of the organization of the association ten or 
twelve private kindergartens, many of which were in very incompetent hands. In 
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some cases young girls who had acted as assistants for a number of months had 
established their own private kindergartens. With the help of the better private 
kindergartens the association proposed and, in a measure, established certain ideal 
requirements concerning the arrangement and conduct of kindergartens and thus 
exercised a healthy moral pressure, materially limiting the ficld and popularity of 
incompetent kindergartners. 

The work of establishing public kindergartens (Volkshindergirten) devolved 
upon a committee under the leadership of Mrs. Dr. Goldschmidt. In order to secure 
an initial fund, the ladies arranged for a lottery, which proved quite successful. 
This fund was further increased by loans that bore no interest and which were to be 
paid back in very easy installments. The city council granted the use of a suitable 
piece of ground; some well-built barracks that had served their purpose in 1870 
were bought at a low figure and moved to this piece of ground; and in July, 1872, 
the kindergarten was opencd with 60 children under a competent kindcrgartner and 
two assistants. One month later the number of children had risen to 100, and it be- - 
came necessary to engage a second. kindergartncr; and in September a third kinder- 
gartner and assistant had to be employed, inasmuch as 150 children had obtained 
admission. Subsequently additional Volkskindergdrten were established in other 
parts of the city. 

Another enterprise of this association was the establishment of a training school 
for kindergartners. They limitcd themselves, however, to the preparation of young 
women for family kindergartens. Up to the year 1878 140 kindergartners of this 
character had graduated from the institution. The course of study comprised, in 
addition to specific kindergarten subjects, instruction in the German language, ped- 
agogics, hygicne, gcometry, and natural history. 

The course occupied one year. The pupils paid a monthly fee of 2 thalers. Each 
pupil was held to visit the kindergarten on three days each week. During these 
visits they were expected to help in the reception and dismissal of the children, and 
in every kind of service which the presiding kindergartner might require. During 
the second quarter they were required to assist in conducting games and occupations; 
during the third quarter they were expected to be able to conduct a kindergarten 
independently; and the last quarter was devoted wholly to theoretical work. 

The entire work of the Volkskindergdrten in thar conncction with the training 
school is under the supervision of a director, who is a member of the pedagogic sec- 
tion of the association and responsible to this section for the character and conduct 
of the training school. 

In addition, a committee of ladies is appointed for each kindergarten for purposes 
of general supervision, and to whom certain cases of discipline and nonattendance 
are referred. It is expected that one or more of these ladies be present in the kinder- 
gartcn during some portion of each session. 

My efforts to obtain reliable information concerning the growth of this remarkable 
work after 1880 have utterly failed. Enough, however, has been here presented to 
reveal the depth of philanthropic ardor that animates the association, as well as 
the marvellous devotion to recognized duty—so ingrained in the German character— 
and the philosophic thoroughness that pervades every portion of the enterprise. 

An equally remarkable experience, though of wider scope and richer in results, is 
that of Breslau. Additional interest attaches to its history, too, from the fact that 
in its inception it is the work of women, and women have borne a prominent part 
in its administration to this day. In 1861 Madame Konge, in an address before a 
number of intelligent and largce-hearted ladies, presented the claims of Froebel’s 
educational principles and of the kindergarten upon their consideration and active 
sympathy. The immediate result was the organization of an association with the 
object of establishing kindergartens. A most formidable obstacle presented itsclf at 
once in the almost hostile attitude of the authorities towards their project. It was 
said in these quarters ‘‘that in view of repeated scandalous proceedings in kinder- 
gartens, great care was requisite in the granting of concessions for opening such 
institutions.” A kindergartner was obtained from the training school of Madame 
Froebel at Hamburg, but the magistrate decided that ‘‘inasmuch as tL.e persons who 
issued the certificate of the lady were foreigners, and, therefore, unknown to the 
magistrate, the ministry alone could grant her appointment,” and that ‘“‘unless a 
directress agreeable to the magistrate were appointed at once, the kindergarten must 
be closed without further delay.” 

Consequently a kindergartner was obtained from nearer quarters, and at the same 
time it was decided to establish a training school for kindergartners under the aus- 
pices of the association, which was opened in 1863. Up to that time two kindergar- 
tens had been established. In 1869 the number of thesc had risen to nine, and in 
1874 to twelve. Five of these were styled association kindergartens (Vereinskinder- 
gdrten), and seven public kindergartens (Volkshindergdrten). In the former the 
monthly fee was about 75 cents; in the latter, 10 to 20 cents. The number of chil- 
dren registered in 1874 was 1,130, with an average attendance of about one-half that 
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number. These numbers seem to have been maintained until 1887, when an addi- 
tional kindergarten was established in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
association. 

The eourse of study in the training school for kindergartners comprises in one year 
the subjeets of general pedagogics, kindergarten theory and practice, natural his- 
tory, hygiene, drawing, singing, and ealisthenics, with review lessons in German 
and arithmetie. 

In 1884 the association established also a course of instruction for nurse girls. 
Candidates for admission must be 15 years old, and must be able to give evidence 
of satisfactory elementary instruetion. They are to be prepared in a six months’ 
course to take the care of children between the ages of 2 and 6, and at the same 
time to do light housework. They are instrueted in Froebel’s principles of eduea- 
tion and practieal kindergarten oceupations, in hygiene for little children, in Ger- 
man (particularly in the art of telling stories and in reading to ehildren), in wash- 
ing, ironing, darning, and in the use of the sewing machine. 

The energetic, all-sided activity of this association overeame all opposition. In 
due time the magistrate and loeal administrative bodies opened not only their hearts 
but the publie purse for the support of its kindergartens, and the province of Silesia 
has now not a city in whieh growing kindergarten work is not done by some mis- 
sionary who owes her skill and her zeal to the training school at Breslau. 

The kindergarten history of Hamburg is doubly interesting, partly because of the 
sueeess of the movement and partly because of the part which Froebel and Madame 
Louise Froebel had in its development. The reporter owes most of his information 
concerning the work in this city to Madame Louise Froebel, Miss Margarethe Kroeger, 
and Heinrich Hoffmann, a direct pupil of Froebel. The letters of these friends are 
printed in the Appendix. 

It appears that the first kindergarten in Hamburg was established by Madame 
Doris Liitkens. This lady, directress of a private sehool at Hamburg, had met Froebel 
and listened to his memorable presentation and defense of the kindergarten at 
Rudolstadt. On her return to Hamburg she made an enthusiastic plea for Froebel’s 
educational ideas, and for his views on the mission of women, before the Woman’s 
Association, and herself immegiately, with the aid of Alwina Middendorff, opened 
a kindergarten in connection with her schoo]. In the following year two additional 
private kindergartens were established, and the ‘‘Woman’s Club,” under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Johanna Goldschmidt, invited Froebel himself to spend a winter at 
Hamburg, in order to aid in the training of kindergartners and in the establishment 
of new kindergartens. 

Froebel aceepted the call, but sent his friend Middendorff to preeede him and to 
clear theway. In the latter part of September he arrived himself and labored faith- 
fully until the spring of the following year, expounding his educational views in 
pul lie leetures, instructing young women in the theory and practiee of kindergarten 
work, tilling the soil for a rich and eopious harvest which even the eelebrated ediet 
of von Raumer eould not blight. He was much aided in his work by Dr. Wiehard 
Lange, the affianeed of Alwina Middendorff. This enthusiastic young teacher, who 
was destined to play an important part in the educational development of Germany, 
published several popular pamphlets in support of the new education, and undertook 
in January, 1850, the editorial management of Friedrich Froebel’s Wochenschrift, 
which revealed Froebel’s plan in many important details. 

Froebel had the satisfaetion of sceing the first fruits of his toil in the establish- 
ment of the third private kindergarten and of the first Biirgerkindergdrten, not 
unlike the Volkskindergdrten of other cities, but intended for less needy elasses of 
the population. It was the first suecess of the kindergarten assoeiation, and opened 
in the spring of 1850 with 70 ehildren, Froebel himself delivering the dedieatory 
address. Two other Biirgerkindergdrten followed soon after. At present Ham- 
burg has nine such kindergartens, each one with a eapaeity of about one hundred 
children, and condueted by a supervising kindergartner and several assistants. The 
expenses are defrayed from the children’s fees, from the annual contributions of 
members of the association, endowments, and legaeies. Each kindergarten is under 
the immediate eare of six ladies and three gentlemen, and two gentlemen and one 
lady from each of these committees constitute the general executive eommittee which 
directs the entire work. 

The fourth kindergarten was established in 1854 under the direetion of Madame 
Louise Froebel. During the forenoons she devoted herself to the kindergarten, 
during the afternoons she instrueted a number of young ladies in the theory and 
practiee of the work. This led the eentral committee to the establishment of a 
sehool for the training of kindergartners in 1856. Madame Froebel was transferred 
to this school, to whieh she gave her energies until 1860, when she established a 
private kindergarten, transition class, and training school. 

Another organization, the Froebel Association, conducts a flourishing kindergarten 
and a training school for young ladies who desire to prepare themselves for family 
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kindergartens. Similarly the “Association for the Advancement of Industrial 
Activity among Women” has a kindergarten and a@ training school for kinder- 
gartners. A private training school of considerable note is conducted by Miss Mar- 
garethe Kroeger. 

Since 1878 Heinrich Hoffmann has conducted a flonrishing institution for the train- 
ing of family kindergartners and nurse girls. Heinrich Hoffmann, a direct disciple 
of Froebel, had made his first attempt in the same direction at Hamburg in 1850. 
At this time he instructed forty young girls free of charge for two hours daily in the 
principles and practices of the new education; but the decree of von Rrumer 
interfered with his activity, inasmuch as he had not yet acquired citizenship at 
Hamburg and was, therefore, subject to Prussian laws. His own interesting letter, 
printed in the Appendix, will give additional details of the activity of this excel- 
lent man. 

In addition to this, Hamburg maintains at present thirty to forty private kinder- 
gartens of a high character aud a number of /Varte-Schulen (day nurseries). In all 
of these kindergarten principles are at the helm. The children are received at 8 or 
§ o’clock in the morning, and are kept until 6 or 7 o’clock in the evening. They 
receive their regular meals and pay from 3 to 16 cents per week. 

On the whole, it seems that the cause is in good ways because it is in good hands. 
“There are, indeed,” as Miss Kroeger writes me, ‘still many who oppose the kinder- 
garten, even among teachers; a number of physicians, too, arehostile. They claim 
that the children are taxed excessively, or made precocious, or that they are exposed 
to infectious diseases, or play too much, etc.; but in spite of all this the cause of 
Froebel flourishes and thrives. Those who persist in their opposition do not take 
the trouble to visit a good kindergarten, else they would surely change their opin- 
ions, as so many others have done after a few hours stay in a good kindergarten.” 

In a spirit of much gratitude Madame Louise Froebel writes: 

“Tf now we ask what has been the outcome of the last fifty years of toil and 
growth, the answer comes: Through the grace of God the outcome is most gratify- 
ing, and is strengthened and enriched from year to year. The little tree planted 
fifty years ago has been bent and torn by many a storm; but from every attack it 
rose with new vigor. The educational principles of ¥roebel have entered the family. 
Many unconsciously follow his guidance, and very, very many have clearly appre- 
hended his teachings. The late development of homes of refuge for boys and girls 
are a necessary consequence of his efforts; indeed, their beginnings are found in his 
educational institutions. Should the spirit of love, of industry, of generous produc- 
tive work become more generally diffused—as in the light of past experience we may 
well hope—Froebel’s ardent hope to give to mankind peace, and joy, and freedom 
will surely be realized.” 

Perhaps no other city of Germany has done as much as Dresden to establish and 
diffuse the educational ideas of Froebel in their purity and far-reaching significance. 
Possibly, too, the kindergarten history of Dresden gains in interest from the fact 
that within its walls was established the first kindergarten, even before Froebel had 
found the name kindergarten and had opened his own ‘‘occunation school” (Be- 
schdftigungs-Schule) or institution for the cultivation of little children (Cleinkinder 
pflegeanstalt) at Blankenburg. Adolf Frankenberg, who had shared the vicissi- 
tudes of Froebel’s life at Willisau and had returned with him to the institution at 
Keilhau under Barop’s direction, was the founder of this school. In 1838 he accom- 
panied as guide and teacher 20 pupils of Barop’s institute on a pedestrian trip to 
Dresden. He carried with him a few samples of. the gifts Froebel had so far com- 
pleted, the ball, cube, and cylinder and a box of eight small cubes. He explained 
the use of these things to Prof. Peters, an influential teacher. Prof. Peters became 
interested and convinced. He urged Frankenberg to return. 

The latter reported this invitation to Froebel, who immediately decided to go with 
Frankenberg to Dresden and himself to present his ideas. Froebel’s historians dis- 
agree materially concerning the issue of his direct effort. Some maintain that he 
failed to interest his audience, that his words were ill chosen, his presentation of 
the subject chaotic, that his illustrations were childish and ridiculous, and that he 
disgusted Queen Mary with his entire scheme, he retaining her after the close of his 
address and importuning her with endless volubility. Others praise the logical 
crystallization of his thought as presented in this memorable address and emphasize 
as‘facts that he convinced and inspired with enthusiasm the best among his hearers, 
and that the Queen was deeply interested and remained (of her own accord) after 
the address to ask for further explanations, and in thanking him praised his ‘ beauti- 
ful and noble endeavors.” 

Atany rate, Froebel was induced still further to expound his plan in*the presence 
of anumber of doctors, professors, and other lovers of science and.education, and 
to visit with Frankenberg a noted day nursery where the latter for several weeks 
used the gifts with the children and secured the favorable Judgment of many influ- 
ential and philanthropic ladies and gentlemen. 
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Indeed, a number of these prevailed upon Frankenberg to remain in Dresden and 
to open an ‘occupation school” (Beschdftigungs Schule). Much annoying red-tape 
hindrance had to be overcome before legal concession for the continuance of the en- 
terprise could be secured and Frankenberg’s enterprise could become an insured 
success. 

On the 19th of April, 1845, Frankenberg married Louise Hermann, who played an 
important part in the subsequent development of the Froebel workin Dresden; and 
two days later—on Froebel’s birthday—40 little children, in festive array, bearing 
wreaths of flowers and led by Froebel and Frankenberg, marched from their old 
quarters to a new and more attractive school, where their new “auntie” received 
them. 

Froebel began on this occasion at Dresden, and continued, in the winter of 1848, 
his agitation for the formation of educational associations, which subsequently did 
so much for Germany, and of which Dresden was destined to furnish a nmiost notable 
example in the ‘‘ General Educational Association ” (Allgemeiner Lrzichungsvcrein), 
whose history and constitution will be discussed later on. : : 

Froebel’s memorable visit to Dresden (1848) was due chiefly to the efforts of Mad- 
ame Louise Frankenberg, by which she had organized for him a course of instruc- 
tion for the training of kindergartners. This course was remarkably successful; a 
number ef new kindergartens and training schools for kindergartners were estab- 
lished and Dresden became the chief center of kindergarten agitation, the Mecca 
of the Froebel worshipers, after Froebel and Middendorf had closed their eyes for- 
ever. In 1853 Dresden had three training schools for kindergartners, the most 
prominent of which was that of Bruno Marquart. A few years later Otto Kellner 
established, together with his wife, a similar institution, which has flourished down 
to our days under the genial direction of its founders. 

A new impetus was given to the kindergarten propaganda when, in 1871, the bar- 
oness Marenholtz-Buclow made Dresden her home. She induced a number of influ- 
ential public-spirited men and women to organize the ‘‘ General Educational Asso- 
ciation” (Allgemeiner Erziehungsverein), which was to have its headquarters at 
Dresden, but its members and branch associations in other places as well.. Its aim 
was “‘the advancement of physical and intellectual (leivlich-geistig), religious and 
moral (religiés-sittlich), education in the homes and in public institutions.” For this 
purpose it endeavored to arouse general interest in education, to diffuse correct views 
on the subject of education, and to advance educStion by the establishment of prac- 
tical institutions—such as institutions for the higher culture of women, with special 
reference to their universal educational vocation, institutions for the training of pro- 
fessional educators of both sexes, kindergartens, school gardens, and other institu- 
tions for the education of the young. The immediate object of the association was 
the establishment of a Froebel institute, which was te serve as a mo-lel fur all similar 
institutions. 

Membership is secured by individuals by the payment of an annual fee of 3 marks; 
by corporate bodies by the payment of 38 per cent of their regular annual fees, or by 
the payment of from 15 to 30 marks, according to the number of their members. 
Such associations may secure permanent membership by cne payment of 150 marks. 

The Froebel Institute was opened in 1872. Its chief work is the training of kinder- 
gartners. This is dove in two departments. The first department comprises those 
who prepare for the directorship of kindergartens and those who would secure scicn- 
tific preparation for the work of education in their own families. The second de- 
partment is for family kindergartners and kindergarten assistants. The course of 
instruction for the two departments is practically the same, and lasts eightcen 
months. It comprises general pedagogics, theory and practice of Froebelian educa- 
tion, anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, natural history, with special reference to 
horticulture and the necds of little children, the elements of geometry, with special 
reference to the gifts and occupations, German language, the art of story-tclling, 
object lessons, Froebel’s mother and nursery songs and the finger games, theory 
and practice of the gifts and occupations, drawing in the network suggested by 
Froebel, singing, kindergarten ganies, and calisthenics. The tuition is 100 marks 
for the entire course. The expenses for material are estimated at 75 marks. The stu- 
dents are held to regular attendance at the Volkshindergdrien school gardens, day 
nurseries, and at the children’s hospital, where they observe the work done and fur- 
nish such assistance as may be required of them. 

Students must be at least 16 years old, and must pass an entrance examination be- 
fore admission. At the end of this course, a public examination is held and the stu- 
dents obtain diplomas which are signed by the officers of the Institute and by a royal 
comniussioner who represents the state on these occasions. 

An interesting feature of this course is the Uebungsabend, an evening set aside 
one or twice a month during the winter term, when students in the presence of the 
officers of the institute go through certain practical exercises with the children, dis- 
play their own work, and in other ways report progress. 
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A third department of instruction receives young girls who desire to prepare them- 
selves as Kinderpflegerinnen, children’s nurses. The course for these lasts one year, 
and requires a fee of 24 marks, and an expenditure of about 25 marks for material. 
The subjects of instruction are: Physical care of little children, German story-telling, 
object lessons, Froebel’s principles of education, occupations and movement games 
of the kindergarten, elements of natural history, domestic occupations (such as wash- 
ing, ironing, mending, etc.). The members of this department, too, are held to regu- 
lar attendance at kindergartens, day nurseries, and the children’s hospital for obser- 
vation and such assistance as may be required. 

In 1881 the institute established the first Froebelian school-garden (Schul-Garten). 

The children who take part in this are received on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons, when school is closed, and practice drawing, modeling, cutting, and other 
occupations in advance of the kindergarten requirements. At the same time they 
are kept busy in the garden, make excursions to the fields and woods, and are afforded 
opportunities for games and calisthenic exercises. 
. The great value of the beneficent work of this institute appears from the fact that 
since its organization about 2,000 young women have graduated from its three de- 
partments, and have carried the gospel of Froebel into all phases of early child-cul- 
ture. 

Another beneficent work of the Allgemeine Erzichungsvercin is the uniform organ- 
ization of public kindergartens in the various districts of Dresden. Of these there 
are now seven in operation attended by about 600 children, under the guidance of 
ten directresses and a number of assistants. Each kindergarten is the special care 
of a district association which supplies whatever means may be needed to supply 
deficits in the income from monthly fees and the annual contribution from the All- 
gemeine Erzichungsverein. 

For the guidance and emulation of these district associations the central associa- 
tion has drawn up ideal regulations concerning the character and management of 
kindergartens. These regulations require for each kindergarten two or three 
spacious rooms; one of these is to be used for the movement games, the others for 
the play with the gifts and occupations. Each occupation room is to be furnished 
with the necessary tables and benches and with two glass cases; in one of these the’ 
occupation material is kept, in the other the finished work of the children, curious 
objects, material for object-lessons, and the like. The walis are adorned with tables 
and pictures for the usual object lessons. 

The garden—indispensable in a fully-equipped kindergarten—should afford a play- 
ground for the milder season, a sand heap for the smallest children, and space for a 
sufficient number of garden beds to be planted and cared for by the children. 

Only carefully-trained kindergartners with sufficient experience should be em- 
ployed as directresses. They should be at least 20 years old, of gentle disposition, 
irreproachable character, of pleasant voice, and sufficiently skiiled in musie to be 
able to use good methods in teaching songs and singing. 

The number of pupils for one kindergartner should not exceed twenty, inasmuch 
as it is impossible for one person to afford the needed care and individual attention 
to a greater number of children. [The regulations, however, grant that financial 
reasons may compel the public kindergarten to exceed this number, but insist that 
in no case should more than 40 children be in the hands of one person. As soon as 
this number is passed an assistant should be employed. This assistant, however, 
should be as well qualified for her work as the directress. Jn no case should young 
and inexperienced persons and persons without professional training be engaged for this 

urpose. | ; 
: A general programme for the work is to be prepared by the proper authorities. 
But in its application the spontaneity of the children should in no way be sacrificed; 
nor should it be followed pedantically, but modified in accordance with the needs 
and desires of the children, the prevailing weather and season, and other conditions. 

Great care is recommended with reference to order, cleanliness, ventilation, heat- 
ing, the hygienic condition of the children, the use of occupation material, the 
proper length—or rather shortness—of exercises, and all matters that tend to pre- 
serve the mental and physical vigor and elasticity of the pupils. 

Inasmuch as the Allgemeine Erziehunzsverein, through the agency of the Froebel 
Institute, has furnished the teachers of the publie kindergartens and by its annual 
contributions to their support enjoys a directing influence in their administration, 
these kindergartens are steadily approaching the ideal set before them. Rudolf 
Benfey praises the unity of procedure in their work, and the fidelity and thoreugh- 
ness with which each and all seek to carry out Froebel’s directions in every phase 
of their work. 

In addition to these publie kindergartens Dresden has a number of private kin- 
dergartens, patronized by the children of the wealthier classes. Most of these are 
in excellent hands. ‘They owe their superiority largely to the efforts of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Kellner, whose training-sehool for kindergartners aims to supply the wants and 
needs of this elass of institutions. 

The beneficent influence of the Allgemeine Erziehunzsverein is, however, not confined 
to Dresden, but extends to many of the larger eities of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
to Switzerland, Italy, and England. The Froebel associations of Hamburg, Cologne, 
Kassel, of London and Manchester, are connected with it as braneh assoeiations, and 
many prominent names from different countries are found in its list of members. 


BERLIN. 


We are informed by Hanschmann, in his admirable biography of Froebel, that 
Madame von Marenholtz-Buelow, during her short stay in Berlin, in 1857, had 
founded an association for the advancement of Froebelian methods in edueation. 
Although no kindergartens eould be established beeause of the hostile decree of 
von Raumer forbidding their establishment, much was done by this association to 
diffuse better notions concerning kindergartens and, possibly, to prepare the way’ 
for the abrogation of the decree in 1860. In 1861 Madame von Marenholtz made 
Berlin her home. She found that the association had ceased to exist and had trans- 
ferred its interests to an ‘‘ Association of Ladies for the Advancement of Froebelian 
Kindergartens,” whieh had been formed in 1859. She was made honorary president 
of this association, and assisted in the establishment of the first two Veveins Kinder- 
gdrten (association kindergartens), and of the first Volkskindergdrten. This name 
was suggested, by her for kindergartens, not unlike the ,Biirgerkinderqdrten of 
Hamburg. Aceording to her own statement, however, she found the ‘Ladies’ Asso- 
eiation” inadequate for her purposes, and founded in 1863, with the aid of Professors 
Gneist and Virchow, Dr. Tappenhcim, Inspector Poesche, and other prominent 
persons, the Verein fiir Familien- und Volkserziehung (Association for Domestic and 
Popular Edueation). This association had added to the aims of the Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation, the establishment of sehools for the training of kindergartners, children’s 
nurses (Kinderpf-legerinnen), the discussion of educational problems, and the diffu- 
sion of sound educational prineiples. 

In 1874 the two associations tnited under the eommon name of Berliner Froebel- 
Verein (Berlin Froebel Assoeiation) and formulated their purposes as follows: 

The assoeiation willlabor to advanee a form of education that cultivates and 
strengthens mind and body, particularly in aecordanee with the principles of Fred- 
eric Froebel. It will seek to accomplish this by instrueting women in their calling 
as edueators, by establishing and maintaining kindergartens, by training teachers 
for the same, by training children’s nurses for families, and by introducing these 
educational prineiples in existing day nurseries. 

In 1876 this association conducted 8 Vercinskindergdrten for ehildren of well-situ- 
ated parents, and one Volkskindergarten for children of poorer parents. The num- 
ber of ehildren in attendance in the former was about 400; the Volkskindergarten 
was attended on an average by 75 children. In 1888 the number of Vereinskinder- 
gdrten had been reduced to five, with an average attendance of about 150 children; 
inthe Volkskindergarten the average attendance had been reduced to 50 children. 
Dr. Pappenheim, the direetor of these kindergartens during their existence, sees in 
this deerease a symptom of sueeess. He ascribes it to the establishment of kinder- 
gartens by loeal associations, by schools, by enterprising kindergartners, and by 
families, who unite for the purpose of maintainirig a “family kindergarten” for 
their own children. However, a seeond Volkskindergarten was opened in 1889. 

In 1890 the municipal authorities granted the society pecuniary assistance for the 
conduct of the two Volkskindergirten, on condition that provision be made for the 
children of needy parents. Consequently, while the society maintains the hours 
from 9 to 12 a. m. and 2 to 4 p. m. as the regular kindergarten hours, it admits 
ehildren whose parents work away from home at 8 a. m., permits them to remain 
until 7p. m., and gives them their meals for 10 pfennige (3 cents) a day. In order 
to meet these additional requirements the number of kindergartners employed has 
been increased. ‘3 

A seeond enterprise of the Froebelvcrein is the training school for kindergartners 
under the direetion of Inspector H. Reinecke. The course lastsone year. It com- 
prises pedagogics (general and Frocbelian), kindergarten oceupations and games, 
natural history, hygiene and ealisthenics, singing, rudiments of geomeiry, and 
methods of elementary teaching. The hours of instruetion (twenty per week) are 
in the afternoon. On three forenoons each week each student is assigned to a kin- 
dergarten, where she observes the work and assists aecording to directions from the 
regular teachers. Students must be at least 16 years old and must have a fair school 
education, more especially in the knowledge of German language and literature, 
in the history of Germany, and insinging. Students pay an entranee fee of 5 marks, 
and thereafter 27 marks quarterly for full work. Sinee 1888 the school admits to its 
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lessons young women who do not care to become kindergartners, but who, for their 
own fuller education, desire to acquaint themselves with Froebel’s principles and 
practice. 

The third institution established and maintained by the association is the Kinder- 
pfhlegerinnen-Schule (school for the training of children’s maids and nurses). This 
school also is under the direction of Dr. Pappenheim. Its object is, in the words of 
Froebel, “to train young girls so that they may afford the housewife nceded help in 
her domestic duties and relieve the mother by assuming the nurture and education 
of the little children.” This school was first established in 1864 as a Sunday school, 
in which ladies of the Froeebel Association taught gratuitously. 

In 1868 the association found an energetic colaborer in Director Zelle, of the 
municipal orphan department. A regular school was organized with a six months’ 
course. During three hours (2 to 5 o’clock) in the afternoons the pupils were 
instructed in the use of the gifts and occnpations—including peas work and clay 
modeling, in the rudiments of educational science, and in the manual arts of the 
home. During the forenoons they assisted, under suitable direction, in the Munici- 
pal Orphans’ Home in housework and in the care of little children, or they were sent 
for similar work to some Volkskindergarten. At the same time they were permitted 
to visit the ‘‘creche” of Dr. Albu and the children’s hospital, where they might 
learn to nurse sick children. 

In 1869 the municipal orphans’ department established an independent school of 
this character for orphan girls, and the association continued the general work alone. 
Gradually the course avas extended to one year and the curriculum was correspond- 
ingly enlarged by additional instruction—the Froebel occupations, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and in the use of the sewing machine. The number of weekly hours of 
insiruction rose from twenty to twenty-two. 

In 1889 the school had 58 pupils, and its list of graduates had risen to 600. Pupils 
pay an annual fee of 36 marks and 6 marks for material used in instruction and prac- 
tice. Onthe other.hand the wages of such girls, which in 1868 varied between 80 
and 120 marks annually, had risen to a minimum of 135 marks and a maximum of 
180 marks annually. : 

Fichte-Kindergarten.—A typical histcry, which reveals much of the character- 
istic tendencies of the German mind with reference to this movement, is that of 
the Fichte-Kindergarten. Its foundation was determined upon by the district 
association ‘‘Moritzplatz” as a suitable testimonial of devotion to Fichte, the great 
regenerator of German popular education, on the occasion of the celebration of his 
one hundredth anniversary in the spring of 1862. Onthe 3d day of November of 
the same year it was opened with 3 children; in May of the following spring the 
number had risen to 50. The monthly fee of 14 marks was, however, too high for 
the children of the working people; hence the fee was put on a sliding scale in ac- 
cordance with the means of the parents, and children were received for both fore- 
noon and afternoon sessions. At last in the spring of 1865 a special association, 
the Verein fiir den Fichte Kindergarten took charge of the institution and trans- 
formed it into a Volkshindergarten. In this form it has continued to this day 
through many vicissitudes of fortune, arising chiefly from the fact that for lack of 
means it has been compelled ‘‘to live” in rented quarters, which it was always diffi- 
cult to retain and a few times even difficult to secure. In 1881, externaliy the most 
prosperous year of the association, its membership had risen to 170, the number of 
registered pupils reaching the monthly average of 106. These were taught at an ex- 
pense of 3,060 marks. The monthly tuition fees (varying from one-fourth mark to 
44 marks per child) amounted to 1,327 marks for the year, so that the association had 
tomake up a deficit of 1,733 marks. In 1889 the number of members was 137, the 
mouthly average of registered children 72. They were taught at an expense of 3,030 
marks. The monthly tuition fees (varying from one-half mark to 3 marks per 
child) amounted to 1,040 marks fer the year, so that a deficit of 1,990 marks had to 
be covered. Undoubtedly the decrease in attendance and membership is due here, 
too, to the foundation of additional kindergartens of all descriptions. 

Much opposition had to be overcome with reference to the curriculum. Invete- 
rate prejudice, nurtured by the school and by the day nursery or infant school on 
the English model, looked upon reading, writing, knitting, and other ‘‘useful” occu- 
pations as of chief value. All these, however, remained persistently excluded. At 
the same time the association spared no pains to show in its reports the superiority 
of Froebel’s plan. Thus we read in the report of 1867: 

‘¢The school and the kindergarten have different tasks. The kindergarten should 
not anticipate the work of the school, but only by all-sided development of the child 
prepare the way. If in this direction we may express hope with reference to our 
institution, it would be that of being able in due time to give to our kindergarten 
that degree of inner and outer development that children might remain with us for 
a longer time than is now possible. Atatime when education knew no other means 
of early culture than those of the primary school, it was proper and necessary to 
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place the lower limit of school age at 6 or 7 years. But now, since the genius 
of Froebel has found new ways, the friends of the kindergarten can not fail | to see 
that possibly the means of F Froebel might suffice for even a longer period; that the 
deferring of reading, writing, and arithmetic to a later period, when the child is 
steadier and stronger, would yield good results with less effort and more readily.” 

The report of 1869 discusses the question more at length. This report recognizes 
the indispensable value of reading and writing, but does not grant the necessity of 
beginning with it at too early a period. It continues: “Have you never heard of 
efficient.and great men who learned to read and write in their twentieth or thirtieth 
year? Are there not, indeed, nations who formerly accomplished much in commerce 
and manufactures, in art and science, in war and diplomacy, although butfew could 
read and write? And are there not to-day thousands of men efficient in their youl 
tions who know little of reading and writing or make scarcelyany use ofit? * * * 
Whence, then, comes the efficiency of these, ifitis not due to the arts of reading and 
writing? 

‘This question is easily answered. Eye and ear, hand and foot, are the media 
through which man learns tlhe mostand many thingsmost thoroughly. Itis byseeing, 
hearing, and going himself, and above all, by doing , by producing himself, that man 
obtains his best knowledgs and his best powers. ‘You may tella man ten times how 
@ wagon or a plow looks, and his knowledge is not half as satisfactory as when he 
sees these things once. He may many times read in a book how a seed is to be laid 
in the ground and carefully tended when it has sprouted, and he will not understand 
the matter half as well as when he dees it once himself. Self-doing is the best means 
for the culture of man. His understanding and his hand learn most by self-doing, 
and his industry, his conseientiousness, the knowledge of his own power, respect for 
the industry and property of others, self-control and persistence, eheerfulness of dis- 
position are not by anything so well cultivated as by self-activity. 

‘*Everyone admits that this is true of grown people, but it is true in a still higher 
degree of the little children. The little child is, aS 1l were, from the day of its 
pirth; all eye and ear, hand and foot, full of inner unrest, and yearning for occupa- 
tion and activity. <A self-active child is contented, is well behaved; a self-active 
child grows constantly in experience and knowledge, in skill and expertness, in dili- 
gence and perseverence; it is cheerful and without whims, sympathetie and help- 
ful; it is maturing internally, gradually but surely, and, what is most important, 
without precocity and presumption in theught, speech, and learning; finally noth- 
ing so keeps a child in bodily health and mental vigor as does varied creative activ- 
ity. 
ee * * Yes, yon say, but how about reading and writing? Writing? The 
ehild must learn to walk before it can skip and run; similarly, it must first learn to 
draw and then to write, for writing is only a particular sort of drawing. And read- 
ing? Why, indeed, should a child learn by reading how a house, a right angle, a 
horse, a plow looks, what the farmer and miller do, how the bee and the dove saved 
one auother’s life, or about Snow-White and Red- Riding-Hood? Why not rather 
hear about these things, and, so far as feasible, sce and do and represent these 
things? Will not these things be to him in these ways elearer, more living, and 
more impressive than reading “about them could make them?” 

The efforts of these asscciations to instruct the public concerning the meaning 

and value of the kindergarten and to obtain the active codperation of the home in 
their work are unceasing. These oe are quite instructive to us who are so prone 
to delegate all these things to ill-chosen boards of education; they explain much of 
the superiority of German and Swiss kindergarten instruction over what goes by 
the same name in France and even in Belgium. 

By way of illustration an additional extract is here added froma public address 
by Dr. Ritter, printed in the society’s report for 1888: 

“The kindergarten would not intrust to mere chance the preservation of the 
natural vigor of ehildren during the three years when they are largely left to 
themselves. awaiting school age, but it affords thoughtful and systematie means to 
aid in the preservation of the child’s health and, if need be, to restore it; at the 
same time it nurses the hope that its principles and methods may find introduction 
into the family, so that their salutary influence may continue to be applied in the 
home.” The address then continues to contrast the aimless and ineonsistent home 
treatment of exclusive hdme education with the thoughtful and methodical proced- 
ure of the kindergarten; shows that far from depriving the mother of a portion of 
her educational mission it instruets and enceurages her in its fulfillment; far from 
entailing estrangement between mother and child, it intensifies their mutual instinc- 
tive love by adding to this a mutual intelligent appreciation; far from depriving 
the ehild of its only period of full liberty it preserves this from degenerating into 
lawless license, which is the very worst slavery. 

The address then points out its value in social education: ‘In the kindergarten 
children find companions of their own age, whom they instinctively seek. Many of 
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these have already learned to obey the kindergartner with alacrity, and thus the 
newcomers soon are lifted into a degree of docility to which at home they were 
strangers. .It is a common observation in the kindergarten that without artifivial 
straining it converts even excessively turbulent and self-willed children in a short 
time to natural childlike vivacity and adaptability, and removes apathy as by magic. 

“Thus the kindergarten becomes, indced, a garden where the children are not 
merely kept, but, like tender plants, by an intelligent gardcner, are carefully nurtured 
by intelligent and devoted love. In the kindergarten the child’s instinct of activity 
is lifted without forcing into an eager desire for purposeful occupation. Clay-model- 
ing, Weaving, building with blocks and sticks, trains and excrcises the muscles of 
the hand, and, inasmuch as each occupation lasts for only a short time, the eyes are 
not strained but themselves suitably trained, and song, which adds to the children’s 
joy and checrfulness, affords at the same time an exercise for the ear and develop- 
ment for the lungs. 

‘‘ However, the kindergarten aims with these games and occupations at hygienie 
advantages of a stili different sort. Froebel has shown that the child will learn 
most thoroughly the things that mest enlist his interest and excite his curiosity. 
Now these things are not accomplished, as has been thought heretofore, by the mere 
showing of things on the part of adults and mere observation on the part of the 
ehildren, but rather by permitting them to represent and to make things themselves. 
Thus, the child learns much about a bird by embroidering its outline or by drawing 
it on his slate, and without formal or forced instruction. Similarly, the child in 
building with its blocks tables and chairs learns from the occasional direetions and 
remarks of the kindergartner the significance of right and left, of corner, face, and 
edge. In stick laying and weaving the child becomes familiar with numbers with- 
out formal instructionin arithmetic; and in a similar fashion it learns to distinguish 
plants, animals, and stones without formal lessons in natural history.” 

Such efforts on the part of the people to supply deficicncies in governmental 
work in matters of education ean not fail in due time to lead the nation to higher 
intelligence, deeper morality, and fuller liberty. 

Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus—The efforts to realize l'roebel’s ideals which have been so 
far described, with the exception of those made in German-Switzerland, have a more 
or less obvious leaning towards the ways of the school. It remains for us now to 
give an account of a brilliant experiment to render the spirit and ways of the family 
supreme in the work of the kindergarten. Possibly the desire to correct an unques- 
tiouable abuse renders the eminent experimenter extreme in the opposite direction; 
possibly she thinks it desirable to do this in order to enable others to find some true 
golden medium. 

The experiment referred to is made again at Berlin, and the eminent leader of the 
work is Madame Henrietta Schrader, née Breymann. Madame Schrader is a direct 
pupil of Froebel. Up to her marriage she conducted a well-known girls’ school and 
kindergarten at Wolfenbiittel. In 187i her husband’s business made it necessary 
that they should take up their home in Berlin. Here she took at once a deep and 
active interest in the kindergartens, more particularly in the Volkskindergarten of 
the district in which she hived. This institution was at the time in a dormant econ- 
dition. Through her efforts the association that had conducted it was reorganized, 
grew in interest, numbers, and activity, and soon entered enthusiastically into her 
plans. It assumed the name “ Association for the advancement of Volkskindergdrten 
and Volkserzichung of the southwestern Friedrichstadt” (the name of the district). 

She called to her aid a gifted friend and pupil of hers, Miss Annette Schepel, who 
took charge of the kindergarten; she herself npencd a course of lectures which, in 
the course of time, devcloped into a training school for kindergartners and chil- 
drens’ nurses, and added from time to time other valuable features to the work of 
the association. In 1880 a few wealthy members of the association bought the house 
16 Steinmetz-Strasse, which to-day is the Pestalozzi-Froebel House, and harbors the 
philanthropic longings of its founder. 

This institution comprises at present the following departments: 

(1) The Volkskindergarten, with four sections. 

(2) A transition class. 

(3) A primary class. 

(4) A school for sewing and mending. 

(5) A bathing establishment for children. . 

(6) A training school for kindergartners and nurses (Kinderpflegerinnen). 

(7) A home for friendless girls. 

(8) A cooking school. 

(9) A commission for the advancement of hygienic living among the poor. 

The Volkskindergarien is situated on the first floor of the building, in four depart- 
ments of not more than twenty children each. This limited number of children 
affords ample opportunity for individual treatment of the children and for the main- 
tenance of the ‘family spirit,” which is a characteristic of the work of this institu- 
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tion. Each division is in charge of a competent kindergartner, who is variously 
aided by visiting members of the training school connected with the institution. <A 
Buon na detailed account of the work in the Volkskindergarten will be found in the 
appendix. 

st car the kindergarten the children pass in their sixth year of age to the transi- 
tion class, and from this to an elementary or primary class. In these classes the 
children are gradually introduced into the aims and ways of the school. 

Much stress is laid upon the various needs and arts of home industry. The chil- 
cren assist in the cleaning of the rooms, the washing of windows and doors, the care 
of the house plants. They scrub the little wooden boards on which their luncheon 
is served, and do all kinds of domestic chores. The girls busy themselves with the 
laundry of their dolls; the boys repair paper hangings, pictures, and broken play- 
things. 

Even after their transfer to the regular school the children return to the Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel House during certain afternoons of the week. On these occasions the 
girls are taught mending, darning, and plain sewing; the boys learn to weave rugs 
from straw or rags, to make baskets, to do all kinds of cardboard work, and to 
handle the carpenter’s tools. 

The school for the training of kindergartners consists of two departments. 

The students of the first department must have passed through a secondary school 
for girls and possess good health. They pay an entrance fee of 3 marks, and 25 
marks quarterly (foreign students pay a quarterly fee of 75 marks). The subjects 
of instructions are hygiene, pedagogics, history of education, kindergarten theory 
and practice, natural history, rudiments of geometry, German, drawing, singing, 
calisthenics, the arts of housework and home gardening, observation and practice 
in the schools of the institution. 

The course lasts from one to two years, according to the state of progress of the 
respective students; and graduates, according to age and culture, are supposed to be 
fitted for educational work in homes and kindergartens. 

The students of the second department must have a fair common-school education 
and be in good health. They pay an entrance fee of 3 marks and a quarterly fee 
of 15 marks. Their course of instruction is on the same general lines as that of the 
first department, but much more limited. It lasts from one to two years and fits its 
graduates to become assistants in kindergartens and in home education. 

Of late a third department has been added for persons who have passed through a 
course of normal kindergarten training and whe desire to fit themselves for teach- 
ing in training schools. This course lasts from six to twelve months and requires a 
fee of 60 marks for six months or of 100 marks for the year. 

In 1889 the training school had fifty-five students. Of these thirty-six were in the 
first and ninetcen in the second department. Financially, the institution seems to 
be'in a fair way of becoming self-supporting. With an annual expenditure in 1889 
of nearly 35,000 marks, its deficit to be covered from existing funds amounted to not 
quite 4,000 marks. ; 

Other instructive details of this remarkable institution will be found in the 
appendix. 


APPENDIX A. 


The following notes were sent me by Froebel’s widow, Madame Louise Froebel, 
who resides at \Hamburg: 


On the 28th day of June, 1840; Froebel celebrated at Blankenburg, in Thuringia, the inauguration of 
an institution for the cultivation of children; a German kindergarten, founded by women of Germany. 
After his inaugural address the children, who had been taught for some time by Froebel, engaged in 
plays and occupations. Subsequently kindergartens were established in many places. Frocbel in- 
structed the kindergartners and engaged much in missionary activity in order to prepare the ground 
for their work. 

Madame Doris Liitkens, at Hamburg, a generous friend of childhood, had been gained for this holy 
work by Froebel’s writings and established the first kindergarten at Hamburg in connection with her 
private schoo! in 1848. In the following year two additional kindergartens were opened, and an asso- 
ciation of ladies induced Froebel to spend a winter at Hamburg in order to train kindergartners and 
to present his educational principles in public lectures. In May, 1850, the first Burgerkindergarten 
(citizens’ kindergarten) was opened by Froebel. Soon two others followed. Froebel followed the 
progress of the work with great joy. During his sickness Middendorff came to him with reports from 
Hamburg which gave him much joy in his sufferings. After the death of Froebel and Middendorfi I 
went first to Dresden, in order to serve the cause with all my strength. However, in consequence of 
the prohibition of kindergartens in Prussia, and a similar disposition at Dresden, I was not received 
with favor, and I found it difficult to obtain a permit of residence. In the fall of the same year (1854) 
a fourth Birgerkindergarten was to be opened at Hamburg, and I offered to assume its direction. 
The kindergarten kept me occupied for a few hours in the forenoon, so that during the afternoons I 
was at liberty to instruct a few girls, an opportunity which was embraced with alacrity by the kin- 
dergarten assistants, 
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Two years later the executive board of the Birgerkindgirten established a training school for kin- 
dergartners, in which I taught with a number of others. 

In the meanwhile a Frcebcl society had been formed, and this society also established a training- 
school for kindergartners which was always well patronized; its graduates mostly took charge of 
children in families and did much to render these favorable to our work. 

In 1860 I established a kindergarten for the children of the wealthier classes, with which a few 
years later I combined a transition class in order to gratify the parents of my pupils. During the 
entire period I continued my efforts to train kindergartncrs. Among my students there were a tew 
Russiau ladies, and at their request I spent a few months at St. Petersburg in order to aid in the 
establishment of the work in that city. 

Ido not know how many children I instructed in the course of years, but I have the great satisfac- 
tion of meeting many of my former pupils who are now citizens and parents active in the service of 
whatever to them is true, beautiful, and good. 

In my sixtieth year I was compelled by il] health to give up my own kindergarten, but was still able 
fora number of years to work for the Volkskindergarten and for the training school. At present the 
excitement and noise of large assemblics is too severc for me, yet I have the good fortune of meeting 
little ones in families and of being greeted by them with manifestations of cordial attection. 

If now we ask what success has crowned the labor of the past tifty years, the answer, through God’s 
grace, indicates ren:arkabie growth, increasing from year to year. The tender tree planted in 1840 had 
to bear many storms and other hindrances, but has always been strengthened by these things. The 
educational principles of Froebel have taken root in the tamilies; many unconsciously follow his guid- 
ance, and very many heed his instructions with intelligent appreciation of their value. The efforts to 
establish homes of refuge for boys and girls area necessary consequence of our endeavors; indeed, they 
existed in their rudiments in Froebel's institute. 

If, as in the light of past experience we have a right to hope, the spirit of love, of industry, and of 
gencrous creative work will beceme more and more general, Froebel’s desire tu bring to mankind 
peace, joy, and freedom will! be fulfilled. 


APPENDIX B, 


The following notes were sent me by Heinrich Hoffmann, a direct pupil of Froebel, 
now residing at Hamburg: 


In 1848 an article written by Mme. Doris Liitkens directed my attention to Freebel and the kihdergar- 
ten. I paid a visit to the kindergarten established by this lady at Hamburg. Following her advicel 
applied to Froebel. He reccived me at once as one of his pupils, and in the fall of 1848 I went to Dres- 
den to receive his personal instruction. This was a great event for me. Henceforth my whole life 
was devoted to childhood as a whole. The mighty cnthusiasm, the wealth of thought amazed his 
hearers, although he seemed to labor to find the right expressions for his revelations. Never again 
have I found so indefatigable a workcr. From 9 o'clock in the morning until 10 at night he taught the 
various sections of the school] and limited the time for his personal wants toa minimum. At 100’clock, 
when the weather was favorable, he loved to invite us for awalk. Thesewere precious hours * * * 
When afterwards we had retired to rest, our mastcr worked until 3or4'o’clock, and worked and studied 
about new forms and arrangements, songs and games, and whatever else might enrich the chiidren’s 
mind and heart or enhance their vigor. ; 

Tn the spring of 1849 the work at Dresden came to a close. On the 4th of July of the same year, 
TI opened the second kindergarten at Hamburg, and, at the invitation of several ladies, Froebel came 
in the fall of that year to Hamburg, in order to conduct a six month’scourse. Many influential nen 
and women of advanced culture were gained for the cause, and when Middendoff, with his wondcriul 
power of speech, had kindled the fire of enthusiasm in every lLeart, a brilliant success seemed assured. 
Although much disappointment and sorrow came to the venerable master, he had nevertheless the 
eee of witnessing the opening of a Biirgerkindergarten, to which subsequently many others 
were added. 

My efforts were directed to the educational needs of the family, on the one hand the kindergarten, 
on the other hand the training of girls for the work of education. At first Iinstructed young girls for 
two hours daily in order to prepare them for the requirements of the nursery. As this was a gratui- 
tous work, I sccuredin ashort time 40 pupils. To me personally this afforded valuable practice in the 
art of prescnting even highest educational truths in a simple and intelligible manner, even to persons 
little skiNed in thought. Unfortunately aserious interruptionintervened in this. The kindergartens 
were prohibited in Prussia, and, not beingacitizen of Hamburg, I was consequently compelled to leave 
the city. For a year I went as a peripatetic teacher from town to town in Hanover: Hanover, Hildes- 
heim, Elze, Gronau, Goettingen, then Bremen and Oldenburg. In all of these I delivered’ courscs of 
lectures in which I presented the method of Froebel, established kindergartens, instructed young 
girls in the work, and labored to mect the accusations and misunderstandings that beset the cause. 

In 1854 Prince Albert opened a universal educaticnal expcsition in St. Martin’s Hal, London. A 
request to take part in this induced me to venture upon the journey well providcd with material 
kindergarten werk and means for iustration. I was assigned a prominent place and could display 
my things toadvantage. The success was greater than I had anticipated. Unfortunately I was not 
an adept in the English language, but my material helped me out, and from 9 o'clock in the morning 
until 8 atnight I was surrounded by groups of hearers to whom I attempted to furnish a general out- 
line of the idea. TI had intended to return after the close of tho exposition, but Lord Shaftesbury, 
Kinnaird, Dr. Playfair, and others induced me toremain. I found a field of work in the Home and 
Colonial Socicty, in the Wesleyan College, and in a number of noble families. The interest grew 
steadily. * * * TIremained in London for seventeen years, but in 1871 I returned home. Atfirst I 
established myself as teacher of English at Altona, but soon I gave my energies wholly again to the 
work nearest my heart. Since 1878 I have conducted six month’s courses in which young girls are 
trained for the educational requircments of the nursery, as well as a flourishing kindergarten. 

A few years ago I was requcsted by Joseph Hughes to write a biography of Froebel tor his ‘* Prac- 
tical Teacher.”’ This I did, and he published my manuscript in the years 1883 and 1884. 
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APPENDIX C., 
THE MONTHLY SUBJECT IN THE KINDERGARTEN, 


Madame Henriette Schrader, the genial founder of the Pestalozzi-froebel House 
at Berlin, makes much of what she calls the Monatsgegenstand (monthly subject or 
subject for the month) in the kindergarten. In one of her reports (1890) she fur- 
nishes an instructive illustration of this. The subject chosen is the pine tree. 

For the smallest children of the kindergarten it furnishes material for play. The 
kindergartner on the first morning brings to the little ones—3 to 44 years old—a 
covered basket filled with pine sprays. Afterthe children have examined them and 
admired them, they plent with their aid and some sand a pine forest. This is filled 
with animals from ‘‘Noah’s ark.” The kindergartner rapidly fashions from wax a 
squirrel! which visits all the children and leaps nimbly from tree to tree. Suddenly 
it begins to snow, small pieces of white paper fall upon the trees, the squirrel 
hides himself in one of the trees, and the animals, too, seek suitable shelter. The 
children sing a suitable song. 

On another day the kindergartner brings pine cones for the play. Some of the 
children fill the scales with sand and stick small leaves and flowers into this. The 
cone is smoothed off on one side with a knife, and the charming bouquet is pre- 
sented to one of the assistants. The other children transform pine cones into horses 
and cows and build astable for them from blocks, cr manufacture wagons, to which 
the horses are hitehed. ‘The children express themselves freely and during the 
play learn many things about the pine tree and its uses. 

The second division—44 to 54 years old—had planted small pine trees last spring, 
and these have been carefully nursed by the children. In the month of Decemter 
these pine trees and whatever else the children may have seen and heard about 
pine*trees, become the subject of earnest and frequent instructive conversations, and 
the central figure of songs and games. Pine trees and pine eones are drawn with 
the help of stencils and suitably colored. Pine cones are adorned for the Christ- 
mas tree, and fashioned from’ clay, and all eulminates in the story of the Christ- 
ehild and conversations on the significance of Christmas. 

In the transition class children 54 to 6 years old learn to express their expe- 
rience and knowledge in regular correct sentences. Thus, after a visit to the 
botanical gardens, they are ied to say: ‘‘The pine tree is dressed in green. The 
leaves of the pine tree are called,needles. ‘The pine tree stands quite straight. 
The pine cones are brown. In the pine tree there are many small tents. In these 
tents the seeds are sheltered, etc.” In the occupations, too, connected with the 
subject everything is done more systematically than in the kindergarten proper. 

Bertha Meyer, author of “From the Cradle to the School,” gives a full sketch of 
a day in this institution, We take the following notes from this: At 9 o’elock all 
the children of the kindergarten assemble in the large play room. The kindergar- 
ten designates two children from each division, who, while the rest are engaged in 
‘theirmovement games, arrange the occupation material in the respective division 
rooms. These children hold the office fora week. After the games comes roll call, 
and at 9:30 each kindergartner marches her division into the music room, where 
transition class and primary class assemble at the same time. Here all sing a sim- 
ple morning prayer. Only the smallest children, 2} to 4 years old, are excluded 
from this and remain in the play room. Thereupon all children return to their 
respective occupation rooms and the day’s work begins. 

‘The division of the smallest ebildren, too, had its two arrangers. Let us stop 
with these at first. We notice that the playthings of the nursery ate not banished 
from theirroom. We see here dolls, dolls’ beds and earriages, cooking utensils, a 
Noah’s ark, hollow forms for the sand game, arailroad,and many other things. Tre- 
quently they may use these things as they please, yet at other times muelh is pru- 
dently withheld. One of their regular occupations is stringing of beads. During 
this time they are told astory or sing a song, or give vent to their own fancies in 
free conversation. Here a bead strung on a thread plays varied parts. Now it isa 
bell, swinging to and fro, now a locomotive puffing noisily away. The various col- 
ors of the beads enable the children to discover many instructive distinctions among 
them. Thus they vary song and work uatil the time is past. Another favorite oe- 
cupation is the sand game. The children fashion, with the help of their hollow sand 
forms or suitable kitchen utensils, a variety of things from moist sand, cooking 
ranges, all sorts of cakes and pastry, or they make little gardens, which they adorn 
with real flowers or pine sprays, or with paper trees and birds which the upper di- 
visions have made for them. Another occupation is the drawing out of threads 
from coarse woolen rags. These threads they tie into dolls, little birds, or mice, or 
they make brooms with them, or lay them loosely into a small basket or clay saucer 
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to represent the nest of birds or mice, or they manufacture them into small beds for 
dolls cut from paper or wood. 

However, after the very first occupation the signal for luncheon is given. The 
children march again to the large play room. Inthe meanwhile the two little help- 
ers place at each seat a small round piece of board upon the table, and on each of 
these boards a small slice of bread and butter is laid and cut into small pieces. When 
all preparations are made the children march back to luncheon amid suitable calis- 
thenic exercises. After breakfast the children again repair to the play room, while 
the little helpers clear the tables and prepare for the new occupation. 

This lasts until 11.45, when the children are dismissed to their homes, with the 
exception of those whose mothers work away from their homes, who receive their 
dinner at the kindergarten. These remain under supervision during the entire noon- 
recess, and should they feel tired they take anap on mattresses provided for this 
purpose. The aftcrnoon session lasts from 2 to 4 o’clock and is spent chiefly in free 
play or movement games. 

Let us turn to the other divisions. In the Frocbel occupations the children are 
not allowed to do as much asin other kindergartens. The more difficult and deli- 
cate work is reserved fer the transition class and the primary class, when they do 
not strain the nerves and eyes excessively. Geometrical terms, too, are avoided in 
the kindergarten and are consigned to the advanced classes. The squares on the 
network are called boxes; the vertical and horizontal lines in drawing have various 
names, as remote resemblance or fancy may dictate, such as soldiers, handkerchiefs, 
CLC: 

Much stress is laid on intelligent intercourse with nature and on the activities of 
daily domestic life. Subjects forinstruction are chosen chiefly from nature and in 
accordance with the seasons. Thus, in March, the lessons and plays dealt with pease, 
lentils, and beans; in April, with violets and spring beauties; in May, with some 
prominent May-blossoms and the bird-tree; in June, with grass and cereals; in July, 
with chickens; in August, with bees and butterflies; in September, with water; in 
October, with thecapple tree and ivy; in November, with the mouse and baked apples; 
in December, with the pine tree; in January, with the joiner and what he makes 
from pine; in February, with the titmouse, etc., according to choice or opportunity. 

In the transition class the work in the Froebel occupations is gradually combined 
with the rudiments of school work. Instruction begins at 8.80. In writing they 
learn to make simple letters; in arithmetic they analyze numbers, with the help of 
sticks and lines, from 1 to 5; in German they learn to form simple sentences and to 
analyze them into words and these into syllables; in drawing they draw from sten- 
cils the outlines of right triangles, squares, etc., and fill these with lines; they learn 
to recognize angles and to draw them; in home geography they learn to know the 
cardinal points of the compass and the directions in which to find familiar buildings 
and localities; they observe the position of the sun and other similar facts. They 
measure the schoolroom and distances of objects from each other, and make a 
ground-plan of the house and its contents. They become familiar with native 
plants and animals. 

For religious instruction they are told the stories of the Old Testament, and shown 
pictures of incidents connected with the stories. In music they learn to recognize 
and keep time with the aid of ‘‘ orchestral performances” on triangles, castanets, 
tambourines, and trumpets. In the primary class these things are done more and 
more fully in the ways of the school. 


APPENDIX D. 


STATUTORY REGULATIONS FOR AUSTRIA CONCERNING KINDERGARTENS AND INFANT 
~ SCHOOLS. 


A.—KKINDERGARTENS. 


(1) The purpose of the kindergarten is to aid and supplement home education during the earlier 
years of childhood, and, consequently. to prepare the children for public school education ( Volks-schul- 
pe) by systematic training of the body and of the senses, as wellas by appropriate culture of 
the intellect. 

(2) The means of kindergarten education are to be found in occupations which develop the creative 
and formative instincts, in movement games with or without singing,in conversations about things 
and pictures, little stories and poems, and light garden work. All instruction peculiar to the school 
is strictly exciudced. 

(3) Children may not be admitted to the kindergarten before they have entered on their fourth year, 
and they must be discharged therefrom, in accordance with the imperial school law of 1879, at_ the 
close of their sixth. Within these limits they may be received or discharged at any time, as their 
parents or guardians may desire. Children troubled with afflictions that are fraught with danger to 
other children shall not be received in kindergartens. 
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(4) Kindergartens may be established by provinces, school districts, municipalities, associations, as 
well as by any self-dependent private individual of good character in accordance with the conditions 
set forth in sections 5 to 16. 

The establishment of such institutions requires the approval of the provincial school authorities. 

Kindergartens establised by provinces, school districts, and municipalitics are public kindergartens; 
those established by associations and private individuals are private kindergartens. 

(5) The kindergarten may exist alone cr in connection with a public school (Volksschule). It occu- 
pies the children daily, except on Sundays and holidays, for two orthrce hours in the forenoon and two 
hours in the afternoon. Arrangements, howcver; may be made to reccive children for the remainder 
of the day for supervision and board. 

(6) The number of children in the care of one person shall not exceed 40. 

(7) The rooms destined for kindergartens must be safe and easy ot access; must have a perfectly 
healthy location, good light, and ample opportunities for the unhindered movements of the children. 
In addition to suitable rooms, there must be a sufliciently large, cheerful, and adequately sheltered 
space for play and movement in the open air. Exceptions may be made only in large cities and in 
private kindergartens. 

(8) The kindergarten must be provided with the necessary apparatus for occupations and instruc- 
tion, the requisite number of seats and benches, tables ruled with networks, and suitable arrange- 
ments for the bodily nceds of the children. : ; 

(9) yey eiadergarten must be conducted in accordance with regulations and a time-table adapted 
to local needs. 

(10) The founder is responsible for the external condition, the director (or directress) for the peda- 
gogical guidance of the kindergarten. . 

(11) The direction of a kindergarten connected with the Volksschule shall be in the hands of the 
director of the school. The dircctors (directresses) of independent kindergartens must enjoy a good 
moral character, must be 24 ycars old, in possession of the certificate of graduation from gencral com- 
mon schools, and must show that they have familiarized themselves with the nature of kindcrgarten 
education by attendance (as observers) for at least three months in a good kindergarten. Only in 
cases where other proof cf the requisite pedagogic attainments can be furnished, the minister of public 
instruction may dispense the candidate from the certificate of graduation. 

(12) The practical training in the kindergarten, and the intercourse with the children, are to be placed 
in the hands of kindergartners which can furnish the required proofs of competence for this work (§§ 
20-23). ‘fhe directress, if she furnishes proof of posscssing the rcquired competence, may also be kinder- 

artner. 
: (18) Any vigorous and intellectually normal person of unqucstioned morality may be attcndant 
(Wérterin) in the kindergarten. : 

(14) The engagement of the director (directress), of the kindergartners, and attendants is to be made 
by the founder on approval of the district school board. The founder will also dctermine the extent 
of the fee to be paid for attendance at the kindergarten. 

(15) The district school board shall be informed of all contemplated changes in the management 
or conduct, as well as in the location, of the kindergarten. 

(16) The public shall be permitted at all times to visit the kindergarten, provided previous notice 
is given of such visit. 

(17) The kindergartens are undcr the supervision of the regular school authorities. The pedagogic 
supervision is within the duties of the imperial district school-inspector. In othe: matters the public 
kindergartens are under the supervision of the local anthoritics, the private kindergartens undcr the 
supervision of the district authorities. The local authoritics may appoint a committee of ladies for 
the immediate supervision of any public kindergarten. This committee shall then visit the institution 
from time to time, and report to the local authorities the needs of the same. 

(18) Kindergartens which fail to observe these regulations or show defects that prevent the attain- 
ment of-their legitimate purpose, shall be closed by the provincial school authorities. 

(19) For the training of kindergartners, in so far as this is not done by public normal schools for 
female teachers, special courses shall be established in some of the schools. 

(20) Certiticates of graduation, showing that the candidate possesses satisfactory theoretical and 
practical knowledge of the kindergarten, entitle the holder to become a kindergartner. 

(21) Besides these special courses in public normal schools for female teachcrs, training courses may 
also be combined with well-conducted public and private kindergartens, with the consent of the min- 
ister of education. Such schools may be granted by the minister the privilege of issuing certificates 
that shall be valid throughout the state on condition that the curriculum shall not differ essentially 
from that of public normal schools, that the tcachers be approved by the provisional school board. and 
that the final examination be conducted by a member of this board, whose consent shall be necessary 
for the eranting of a certificate. 

(22) Girls in the higher classes of public schools (Volks- und Biirgerschulen) shall be permitted to 
take part in divisions in the games and occupations of the kindcrgarten whenever this is feasible. 

Besides, the directors of kindergartens may instruct girls, that have satisfied the provisions of the 
school laws, in the science and art of natural child culture, and issue to them certificates of success. 

(23) Day nurseries.—The object of the day nursery is to receive children of working people for daily 
care and suitable occupation, and to accustom them to cleanliness, orderliness, and good behavior, as 
well as to instill into them love of work. 

These institutions shall not reccive children under 3 years of age. 

The establishment of a day nursery requires the approval of the provincial school board, which may 
also fix the conditions of such approval. 

The supervision of day nurscries is under the same regulations as the supervision of kindergartens. 
Special care is to be taken to see that all arrangements satisfy the modern pedagogic and sanitary re- 
quirements, and that all school instruction be excluded. 


TV.—FRANCE. 


France claims as the first germ of ler interest in the systematic education of in- 
fants in public institutions the remarkable philanthropy of Oberlin. John Fred- 
eric Oberlin was born®at Strasburg in 1740. In 1767 he assumed the pastorate of 
Waldersbach in the Ban-de-la-Roche (Steinthal), a rocky and sterile valley in the 
Vosges Mountains of Alsace. 

He found his people in a condition of utter wretchedness, which he attributed to 
their dense ignorance. In his efforts to alleviate this wretchedness he sought, there- 
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fore, to dissipate the prevailing ignorance by teaching the peasants better agricul- 
tural and horticultural methods, the establishment ofnew industrial pursuits and of 
commercial relations with neighboring parishes, the art of building roads and bridges. 
At the same time, he realized that his most important concern was the education of 
the children of his parish. After two years of earnest striving he succeeded in giy- 
ing to his people a schoolhouse. This success he followed up by securing the con- 
struction of similar houses in several adjoining villages. 

However, these schools brought no relief to children under 6 years of age, who 
Were sadly in need of care. The mothers, compelled to labor in the fields, left them 
at home where they were either without supervision or in the doubtful care of older 
ees or sisters who thus were themselves deprived of the benefits of the town 
school. 

At this juncture Oberlin learned that in a neighboring village there was one Sarah 
Banzet who tanght the children of the piace the art of knitting. He hastened to en- 
gage her to teach the children of Waldersbach in some spacious rooms which he had 
rented for this purpose. Here, we are told by Legrand, he wished the children might 
find motherly guidance. The smallest played, the larger ones learned to spin, to 
knit, to sew. Colored pictures of seriptural subjects and of natural history furnished 
means for pleasing instruction. 

The work was enlivened by song, and simple stories were told. In summer they 
gathered flowers, learned the names of plants, as well as their peculiarities and uses. 

Oberlin’s wife, Salome Witter, and his servant, Louise Sechoeppler, aided in this 
work of love; and after the death of Sarah Banzet, which occurred a few years 
later, Louise Schoeppler continued the work for over fifty years. 

In 1794 the national convention of France eulogized the efforts of Oberlinin a 
public decree; and his ‘‘kKnitting-schools” began to attract favorable public atten- 
tion and found a number of imitators, who, however, succeeded poorly, possibly be- 
canse they failed to bring to the work the spirit of pure, unselfish devotion that 
characterized the efforts of Oberlin. 

Ancther notable attempt in a similar direction was that of Madame de Fastouret, 
who, in 1801, established in Paris a salle @hospitalité, a sort of day nursery, for a 
limited number—10 or 12—little girls. Her enterprise failed in spite of the ample 
means which she deveted to it. M. Durand! ascribes this failure chiefly to the fact 
that her work was more religious than philanthropic, for she helped only those who 
were remarkable for piety, and the exercises of the school were chiefly of a religious 
character. 

It seems, however, that her failure did not discourage her, for in 1826 we find her 
at the head of a committee of ladies engaged in similar efforts, although of a broader, 
less narrowly ecclesiastical character. In these she was joined by the excellent M. 
Cochin, mayor of the twelfth district of Paris, and by Abbé Desgenettes. Funds 
were collected, the general council of charities was prevailed npon to contribute 
3,000 francs, and to furnish a suitable room for anew institution fur the care and 
education of neglected children. ; 

In order to defeat open and concealed opposition, it was decided that Madame 
Miilet, enthusiastically devoted to these plans, should go to England in order to 
study the methods by which Buchanan, Wilderspin, and their followers had attained 
their marvelous results. She undertook the journey in 1827, and was soon joined by 
M. Cochin himself, who was eager to leave nothing undone that might contribute to 
the success of the noble work of charity and education, from which he expected so 
much for the wretched poor of the twelfth district. 

On his return, in 1828, M. Cochin established a model salle d’asile (house of refuge) 
or infant school after the English pattern, and, in connection with it, a normal 
course for the training of teachers under the direction of Madame Millet. 

From this time on success seems to have been assured. In Paris alone there were 
in 18380 six such schools, and in 1836 their number had risen to eighty. Other cities 
were equally active, so that in 1837 Salwandy could report to the King that 800 such 
schools were open in France, and that 261 of these were supported partly by public 
funds. 

In the meanwhile, however, and in the measure in which municipalities began to 
interest themselves in these institutions, their educational value became more and 
more prominent, and their charitable features lost in importance. At the saime time 
there arose conflicts of authority between the municipal administration and the 
committee of ladies, who struggled to retain control at least of the supervision of 
the salles d’asile. These conflicts resulted in the defeat of the committee of ladies, 
who resigned their functions near the close of 1836. . 

In his report to the King, dated on the 22d of December, 1837, M. Salvandy, the 
minister of public instruction, deplores this. He feels that the success of these insti- 
tutions can not be assured unless the daily inspection of the schools as well as the 
examination and supervision of the teachers, is in the hands of mothers. Deeply 
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impressed, at the same time, with the usefulness of the salles @asile, he urges tho 
King to give them a legal existence, and to secure for them the maternal inspection 
aud control so necessary to their success. 

This request was auswered by a royal décree bearing the same date, in which for 
the first time the salles @asile are assigned a place in the public education of the 
state. They are declared to be “charitable institutions to which children of both 
sexes may be admitted up to the age of 6 years (the seventh birthday) in order to 
receive the motherly supervision and first education which their age requires.” 
Here they were to receive “the first principles of religious instruction and element- 
ary notions of reading, writing, and oral arithmetic, to which may be added instruc- 
tive and moral songs, needlework, and all kinds of manual work.” 

The regular visitation and daily inspection of these schools, in so far as they were 
public institutions, were placed in the hands of ladies. Each school was to have 
one inspectress, who, however, might select deputies to aid her. These were to 
supervise “the conduct of the salles @asile in all that touches the children’s health, 
their moral disposition, their religious cducation, and the treatment they receive.” 
At their request the license to teach is withdrawn from any attendant “whose hab- 
its, conduct, and character are not in conformity with the spirit of the institution.” 

The inspectresses render to the proper authorities quarterly reports of the status and 
needs of the work. If they see fit they may take part in the discussion of these re- 
ports. Departments and communes are empowered to appoint permancnt inspcec- 
tresses, and the minister of public instruction appoints a permanent inspectress as a 
member of the supreme educational commission of the state. 

The reason for stating here at such length the provisions of this decree lies in the 
fact stated by Mlle. Matrat! that ‘“allsubscquent decrees and orders merely modify, 
restate, complete, or sanction the decree of December 22.” 

The regulations concerning the details of work in sailes d’asile were based wholly 
on 2 manual published by M. Cochin in 1833. They bear the stamp of their English 
origin, and are distressingly schoolish. In the decree of the central authority pub- 
lished on the 24th of April, 1838, it is ordered that the rooms in which the children 
are to be exercised showld be situated on the ground floor. The floor itself is to be 
covered with planks, tiles, asphaltum, or cement. The rooms are to be lighted from 
both sides by windows placed at least 2 meters above the floor, ‘‘so that the chil- 
dren's attention may not be disturbed by outdoor attractions.” 

The rooms are to be of a rectangular shape, 4 by 10 meters for 50 children, 6 by 12 
meters for 100 children, 16 by 20 meters, 200 or 250 children. The last number is 
fixed atthe maximum. ‘The children are seated at one end of the room in at least 
five nor more than ten rows, on terraced seats extending across the entire width of 
the room. However, passages are left down the middle of the terraces, or amphi- 
theater, and on the sides for the purposes of classification, and the better control of 
the chitdren. A general view of such an estrade is given in Fig.1 and sectional 
view in Fig. 2. ; 
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Fig. 1.—View of an estrade. 


The rest of the room is provided with benches fastened to the floor, leaving, how- 
ever, an empty space in the middle for evolutious. In front of the benches, in the 
play room, circles are painted on the floor indicating the places where groups of chil- 
dren are to stand before suspended pictures and charts used in the work. Similar 
charts are hung on the walls of the room. Indeed, M. Cochin recommends that the 
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“‘script letters and ciphers, as well as a number of geometrical figures, be painted on 
the walls, so that they may be continually before the children’s eyes for imitation.” 

The subjoined cut which, together with Figs. 1 and 2,is taken from M. Narjoux’s 
Ecoles Primaires et Salles d’ Asile gives a very fair idea of the~interior arrangement 
of a salle @asile. 

A courtyard is provided, at least three times the size of the work room (salle 
@exereices) just described, partly covered and partly open. [At a later period this 
was divided lengthwise into two halves, one for the boys and one for the girls.] In 
the courtyard various provisions are made for games, and the covered portions are 
furnished with movable benches. 

Wherever it is feasible there is also a room in which the children take their meals 
and keep warm in winter. This is suitably furnished with shelves for the children’s 
baskets, with movable benches, porringers, and other utensils. 

The furniture for the work room proper, in addition to the things needed for the 
children’s toilet and other comfort, comprises a clock, a large bell conveniently hung, 
a claquoir,! a whistle for sounding signais for the various exercises, blackboards and 
charts, slates and pencils, an abacus with 10 rows of 10 balls each, one or several 
books and portfolios with pictures, and various provisions for needlework and other 
manual work. 


LEE 


.2.—Sectional view. 


In each salle dasile there is at least one teacher (surrgillante) and one woman for 
general service (femme de service). Should the number of children exceed 100, a 
least 2 assistants are given the teacher. 

Admission is granted to children from 2 to 6 years old.. Theschools are open every 
week day from 9 o’clock until sunset in winter, from 7 o’clock in the morning until 
6 o’clock in the evening during the remainder of the year. 

In urgent cases children may have to be received before the stated hours and kept 
for a longer time and during the holidays. On the other hand the hours for actual 
teaching may not be more than four daily nor less than two, and no exercise is to last 
longer than ten or fifteen minutes. . 

Thisis the substance of the official directions of 1838. There isin all of them 
unquestionably an oppressive air of schoolishness. This schoolishness gave rise in 
due time to that ‘‘méthode des salles @asile” in which Madame Kergomard sees 
‘the absolute negation of Oberlin’s principles,” and the only truly redoubtable 
weapon at the disposal of opponents of schools for early childhood.? 

Nevertheless, these schools were the outcome of an earnest spirit of philanthropy. 
There is no better proof for this than the classical directions concerning tle care and 
instruction the children are to receive, which form the second chapter of Villemain’s 
rescript of April 24, 1838, approved by Salvandy. 

According to this rescript ‘‘the rooms and courtyard must be cleaned and swept 
every morning thirty minutes before the arrival of the children. Atthe time set for 
the children’s arrival the teacher (surveillant or surveillante) should receive them, 
inspect each one with regard to cleanliness and neatness, examine the food brought 
with reference to quantity and wholesomeness, see that the baskets are placed on 
the shelves, and make suitable reports on these things to parents or guardians. A 
child that is sick when brought shall not be received, but taken to its home or 
immediately sent to the physician. 


! This is a wooden instrument resembling in size and shape an ordinary snuff box. With this the 
teacher makes sharp clicks resembling those made with a castanet. Those clicks serve as signals or 
accentuate the steps of the children marching. 

20’ Ecole Maternelle, par Madame Pauline Kergomard, inspectrice-générale des écoles maternelles, 
membre du Corseil Supérieur de UInstruction Publique. Paris, 1889. : 
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“The teachers and women for general service, impressed with the sacredness of 
their charge in the persons of these little children, should strive to fulfill their mis- 
sion with unchangeable gentleness and true Christian patience. The children should 
never be struck. The inspectress should see to it with the greatest care that no 
excessively long or severe punishment be inflicted. 

“The teachers should always superintend the exercises and recreations; they 
should always be in position to obtain at any moment and at the first signal complete 
silence. Whatever attention may be needed for the children’s health should be im- 
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mediately given by the teachers. Children who are tired or indisposed should rest 
on the cots provided for this purpose, or in the teacher’s lodging, until they can be 
returned to their families. 

“The evolutions of the children, and the games suitable to their age, should always 
be directed and superintended in order to avoid all quarrels and unpleasant acci- 
dents. In the courtyard the ground should always be covered with a deep layer of 
sand. The periods of intermission afford intelligent and attentive teachers constant 
opportunities for instruction concerning cleanliness, deportment, politeness. The 
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thousand little incidents of each day may serve as texts fer useful lessons that will 
never be forgotten, and which in due time will bear most grateful fruit. 

‘The teacher should ascertain cach day who are absent and who are present, not by 
subjecting such young children to a roll call, but by reading all the names on the 
register and by calling to his aid, in his observations, the waiting maid and a few of 
the older children. When, after the last period of instrnetion, the children are not 
called for by some member of their families, the teacher should retain them, so that 
they may not be alone in the streets. This they should do until all the children are 
in safe hands. Should parents, after due notice, continue in such negligence, the 
inspectress may authorize the teacher to refnse further admission to the child. In 
case of the reitcrated absence of the child, without some known cause, the teacher 
should ascertain the cause of such absence and record it for the information of the 
‘inspectress. 

“‘On Sundays and other holidays, the teachers, if the parents desire it, should 
assemble the older children at the salle d’asile in order to conduct them to divine 
service. It will also be proper, if on the same days the teachers visit sick pupils; 
talk with parents about the character and conduct of their children, of the faults 
and failings that deserve special attention; discuss with the mayor and with philan- 
thropic persons the most pressing needs of certain children or of the sehool itself.” 

The philanthropic spirit that dictated these directions led the more sanguine 
friends of these schools to the most extravagant expectations. Thus,in a cireular— 
Mademoiselle Matrat calls it a poem—which Salvandy addressed the prefects of 
departments, dated in August, 1845, this generous minister of public instruction, says: 
“This blessed institution promises to our nation generations sounder in mind and 
body, more dceply impressed with principles of order and discipline so needful in an 
epoch of popular liberty and activity like ours—gencrations better informed, more 
capable, better prepared for work and for the achievement of prosperity. * * * 
By means of these institutions the communes can transform their people, instruct 
them, clevate them, and substitute for their evil tendencies principles of sound 
morality and habits of practical integrity.” ; 

In another circular, dated September, 1816, the same enthusiastic minister informs 
the prefects that “the salles d’asile render the family and society invaluable service. 
By daily gathering the children during the hours when the family can not take care 
of them without giving up a part of its daily labor—which is its only wealth—they 
afford the children greater liberty, more comfort, and greater security. They 
give to the children the first education which their parents have always lacked. 
This education will secure to our land more moral, stronger, better disciplined, bet- 
ter instructed generaticns.” 

In the actual work of the schools, however, the teachers were so hemmed in by 
directions, manuals, and inspections conecrning the most self-evident externals of 
their duties that they could reach a truly educative activity scarcely in any phase 
of their work. It remained at best and always mere verbal information, tested 
by verbal recitation, and class drill tested by class unanimity. 

M. Cochin himself says that persons who have merely looked in on a salle @asile 
must be impressed with the fact that here the pupils are carried on by a common 
movement that holds the entire class, not one finding himself able to raise a doubt 
or to offerresistance; that here the children follow the right way in which they are 
placed; that thus habit is formed and education achieves its triumphs without dif- 
meu hy. 

Mademoisclle Matrat points to this passage as indicating most conclusively “ to 
what extent the salle @asile annihilates individuality, crushes the spontaneity, the 
self-activity of the child.” * * * ‘The habits thus formed,” she continues, ‘‘ are 
purely disciplinary and have no bearing on the habits of practical life. We are, 
therefore, safe in coneluding that, in spite of the best intentions, the salle dasile 
fails in its cducational aim from the very start, since all that is done conspires to 
make of the child a passive being, an atom ina conventional whole, and there is 
nothing to start his progressive and rational development by enlisting his self- 
eepvity.”* 

The system is arraigned with. equal directness by Madame Kergomard. ‘ The salle 
@asile,”’ she writes, ‘encumbered from the very beginning by too great a number of 
children, formed them into regiments, imprisoned them by hundreds in vast rooms, 
the windows of which were two meters from the floor; it made them march, all 
welded together, hands on shoulders in long chains like convicts; it dressed them in 
close rows on shelving steps or on benches riveted to the floor; it made them rise 
together at the signal of the claquoir; it made them sit down at the signal of the 
claquoir; it had them wipe their noses at the signal of the claquoir; it made them 
count, recite, respond altogether and always at the signal of the claquoir. 


\ Histoire del Education Enfantine Publique, par Mademoiselle Marie Matrat, inspectrice-générale 
des écoles inaternelles, Paris, 1889. 
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“Deprived of his liberty of movenient, incessantly benumbed by routine, the 
ehild had at school neither originality nor personality, was merely one of the links 
of the chain, one of the wheels of an unconscions machine. The method of the salle 
@asile, indeed, avoided confusion and tumult, it obtained silence, but at what price, 
* * * and it finally deceived the teachers eoncerning their own fitness, for it over- 
whelmed witli praise not those who knew the children best, but those who, having 
most conpletely absorbed the processcs, made children go most suceessfully through 
the drills.” 

That under snueh conditions great stress should be laid on mere verbal information 
is to be expected. Iven themanual of M. Cochin shows that this wasthe ease. Ho 
demands ‘‘not reading, buta knowlege of theletters; * * * notindustrial teach- 
ing, but acertain amount cf information about eommon things; * * * not moral 
and religious instruction, but some impressions eoncerning morals and religion.” 

This led to all sorts of strange devices in letter-teaching, to the memorizing of the 
most incomprehexsible or unmeaning descriptions and definitions; and, in morals 
and religion, to the smaller catechism. A few samples from the manual of Madame 
Pape-Carpantier, so clesely identified with the growth and development of the salle 
@asile, will render this clear. 

For teaehing the reading cf words she recommends the phonomimie method of 
Grosselin. By this method the word is analyzed into its series of spoken sounds and 
the corresponding written signs of these sounds. Each sound is, at the same time, 
successively associated with some animal or some familar fact, and impressed upon 
the memory by having the children imitate the animal or indicate the fact in some 
gesture corresponding to the spoken sound andits written sign which is pointed out 
to them. Thusthe word chapeau (hat) is handled as follews: 


eh The ehildren place a finger on the lips to indieate silence, and say: sh! 
a ‘They raise their hands in admiration: ah! 
p They blow explosively on the back of the hand, as if to blow away a feather: p! 
eau They extend their hands forward, expressive of repulsion, saying: oh! 


In a ‘‘grammar” lesson in which the child is to find out what trords are, the 
teacher, after a few leading questions, addresses the ehildren as follows: ‘‘Well, 
children, letters arranged in such a way as to make us think of some person or thing 
form words. Words serve to express, to make known what we want. When you 
say, ‘lam hungry,’ yousay words. Whenyousay, ‘I am going to bed,’ these, again, 
are words whieh you repeat as you have heard others repeat them. For we allspeak 
in words, and written words are formed with letters, like those I have just written. 
Whiat, now, is the use of the letters of the alphabet? Do you know it now?” 

Among the first lessons in numbers is the following: 

TEACHER. How much is a 6 worth, standing alone? [Ilere the figure § is shown 
with the pointer.]—A. Six units. 

TEACHER. What is a nnit?—A. A whole object. 

TEACHER. Show me 6 units. [The child drops 6 balls on the abacus. | 

In drawing, Madame Pape-Carpantier would have the children learn, after a num- 
ber of explanations and comments, all sorts of gcometrical definitions, such as of a 
straight line being the shortest distance between two points, ete. 

In the first lesson on the human body the children find head, arms, legs, body. 
They are then regaled with the following dialogue: 

n TEACHER. Had- Adam and Eve, our first parents, a body, arms, and legs like onrs?— 

. Yes. 

TEACHER. Then we are made as God made onr first parents?—A. Yes. 

TEACHER. Then God gives to the little ehildren the same form which he gave to 
the parents. 

Here, too, is fonnd a lesson on the “symmetry of the organs.” <A Icsson on the 
cireulation of the blood gives all possible information about arteries and veins, the 
eourse of the blood, and its relation torespiration. The height of pedantry is reached, 
however, in the lessons on ‘‘the soul,” ‘the invisibility and sovereignty of the 
soul,” and ‘‘the separation of soul and body.” 

A lesson on conscience in the religious instruction concludes as follows: 

TEACHER. Do you know why God has given us a conscienee capable of thus reward- 
ing us for our good actions?—A. Because He is good. 

Tracuer. But why has He made it capable also of punishing us for our bad 
actions?—A. Because he is just. 

Another lesson on sin is so grossly immoval in its tendencies that one shudders to 
find it in a book that bears the inyprint of 1885. 

Do we wonder that with these facts before her Mademoiselle Matrat, the clear- 
sightcd general inspectress of maternal schools, should stigmatize the salle @asile as a 
“dead body.” Must we not sympathize with her when she sums up her criticism in 
these words: ‘‘ As fast as the uniform and erushing discipline of Lancaster disappeared 
from the primary school it identified itself with pubhe infant education to such an 
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extent that to-day it paralyzes the école maternelle, which will die because it allowed 
itself to be engrafted on a corpse!” 

The name écoles maternelles (maternal schools) was officially given to these insti- 
tutions in an order dated April 28, 1848. For a long time previous to this date the 
people in many places had found the name salle d’asile distasteful. It suggested to 
them a somewhat ostentatious charity and seemed to degrade to the level of beggars 
the working people, who chiefly patronized them. Yct these patrons were of the 
bone and sinew of the nation. They labored hard to livehonestly; even the mothers 
joined in the heroic struggle against the very beggary which the salle d’asile implied. 
On the other hand, far from affording a sort of voluntary alms, these schcols secmed 
to these hard-working people rather a practical acknowledgment of a sacred duty 
which the State owed to them, a duty to be to the children of these heroic mothers 
what, because of their industrial duties, they could not be themselves. This relation 
was so well expressed by the term école maternelle that long before the order of the 
18th of April the name had become current in many localities. If, at the same time, 
the method of the salle d’asile had become odious among thoughtful educators, the 
new name would offer an opportunity to symbolize reform and to cast the odium 
that attached to the method upon the old name itself. 

It was fitting that the Republic of 1848 should give official sanction to these voic- 
ings of a correct popular instinct, declaring that ‘the salles @asile, improperly 
called charitable institutions, are institutions of public instruction, and will hence- 
forth bear the name écoles maternelles.” This order was signed by Carnot. 

Perhaps it was equally fitting that the first decree on this subject, signed by Louis 
Napoleon, should unceremoniously reinstate the old name which persisted during his 
reign; and fitting again that it was reserved for the third Republic, in a decree of 
August, 1881, to rehabilitate the more popular name and to declare that ‘the écoles 
maternelles are educational establishments where children of both sexes receive the 
care which their physical, intellectual, and moral development requires.” 

The Empire came, indeed, like a cloud over these schools. In the spring of 1854 
the central committee of patronage had been placed under the auspices of the Km- 
press, who became protectress ex officio of the salles d’asile. In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year a decree was published fixing the status of the salles dasile which con- 
tains little of note, unless it be the fervor with which it emphasizes the claims of 
the church upon the children. Henceforth in the Catholic salles @asile the relig- 
ious instruction is to be given undcr the direction of the bishop, and in every such 
school a crucifix and an image of the Holy Virgin are to form an obligatory part of 
the furniture. In all salles d’asile, too, a portrait of the Empress must be suspended. 

The decree provided for more detailed regulations to be prepared by a committce 
and approved by the Empress. These regulations, issued on the very next day, were 
in the same spirit. Thereligious instruction demanded ‘comprises particularly the 
first chapters of the smaller catechism.” * * * “The moral exercises comprise 
the recital of historical incidents which tend to inspire the child with a profound 
sentiment of love to God, of gratitude to the Emperor and to their august protcct- 
ress, to teach them their duties to their parents and to their superiors; to render 
them gentle, polite, and kind to one another.” 

In other respects the programme is more schoolish and bookish than before. 
‘‘Reading comprises the vowels and consonants, the large and small letters of the 
alphabet, the differcnt kinds of accents, syllables of two or three letters, words of 
two syllables. * * * Arithmetic comprises knowledge of the single numbers, 
their representation by Arabic ciphers, addition and subtraction taught with the 
abacus, the multiplication tables memorized with the aid of singing, an explanation 
of weights and measures with the help of solids or of tables. * * * A knowl- 
edge of common things embraces the divisions of time, the seasons, the colors, the 
senses, the shapes, the materials and uses of familiar objects; notions about ani- 
mals and plants, simple trades, the elements, the shape of the earth, its principal 
divisions, the names of the departments of France with their capitals, and what- 
ever other rudimentary ideas may help to form the judgment* of the children;” if, 
indeed, adds Madame Kergomard, the preceding rubbish has not rendered them 
hopelessly stupid. : 

The regulations then proceed to detail the manual and singing exercises, and con- 
clude as they began with the religious and moral exercises: ‘‘The lessons and the 
religious and moral exercises” begin and end with a short prayer; they take place 
from 10 o’clock until noon and from 2 to 4 o’clock. 

There is one ray of light, however, in the following article: ‘It is forbidden to 
overload the memory of the children with dialogues or dramatic scenes destined for 
public occasions.” 

By a strange coincidence the year 1855, which reriveted ancient fetters upon the 
salles Vasile, saw the arrival in Paris of the gifted Baroness Marenholtz-Buelow. 
She knew, as she says, not a single person and had come without any letters of rec- 
ommendation. Her first visit was to Marbeau, president of the ‘‘ International 
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Society of Charity,” and founder of the créche. He took a deep interest in her work 
and aided her in many ways. For three years she remaincd in Paris, delivering lcec- 
tures under all imaginable conditions, writing articles for the press, publishing 
pamphlets, superintending the publication of a practical manual,! and directing 
experimental work in a number of salles d’asile. 

In order to sccure recognition for Froebel in the salles dasile, it was necessary 
that she should gain the favor of Cardinal Morlot and of the Empress. ‘The former 
presided over the committee of patronage of these schools, the latter was presidcut 
of the central committce. She was successful beyond her most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The official journal of the ministry of instruction published shortly after her 
arrival that at the “ request of Baroness von Marenholtz, her majesty in her anxicty 
for the welfare of the children had ordered the creation of a commission to examine 
Froebel’s new method of education in his kindergartens, and eventually to intro- 
duce it in our salles @asiie.” 

This commission was appointed and the salle dasile in the normal school of 
Madame Pape-Carpantier designated for the experiments. For threc months the chil- 
dren were here instructed in the games and occupations by a young teacher under 
the direction of Madame von Marenholtz, and under the supervision of the com- 
mission. The subsequent report of the commission is quite favorable. It points 
out the facts that Froebel’s occupations prevent indolence and employ usefully all 
the powers of the child; that even in so short a time there was noticeable o great 
improvement in the morals and manners of the children. It requests the minister 
of public instruction to order the introduction of Frocbel’s occupations in all the 
salles @asile, ‘so that the children of the working classes may thereby learn to 
love activity and work; gain manual skill, keenness of vision, bodily strength, and 
be generally prepared for subsequent working and learning.” However, this intro- 
duction was not to be obligatory, chiefly because the method eould be profitably 
used only by trained teachers. 

Madame Pape-Carpantier herself says about these experiments: ‘* The devices of 
the ‘méthode L’roebel’ would prove very helpful. They would occupy the ehildren 
uscfully, and by that alone would lighten thenow too heavy burden of the directresses. 
During the entire series cf mannal experiments made at our normal school (cours 
pratique) the ehildren’s interest was aroused and held without fatigue on the part 
of the teacher, as well as without constraint on the children’s part. Inasmuch as 
the first manifestation of life in the child is an impulse of activity and movement, 
it is easy to see how devices that appeal to the senses and keep hands and eyes busy, 
devices that keep alive curiosity by their exhaustless variety and that reward the 
busy child with almost certain success, should be welcomed with joy and preferred to 
the drudgery of listening and listening again and constantly to monotonous lessons 
heard a hundred times over by the teacher.” 

Unfortunately this was practically the end. It is true that the ‘“‘méthode Froe- 
bel” was introduced in a number of asiles, that many persons were deeply interestcd 
in Froebel’s educational principles, and that the press praised l’'roebel as the dis- 
coverer of a new educational method based on a knowledge and appreciation of 
man’s innermost nature; but the pezitical storms that held the Empire constantly on 
the verge of dissolution, and which necessarily kept educational interests ata low 
ebb, and, still more, the unfortunate error that saw in Froebel’s educational gospel 
only a new méthode, another way for reaching an old end, caused the work of the 
gifted prophetess to become almost forgotten. 

To such an extent was this the case that Mademoiselle Matrat, in her history of 
Public Infant Education, puts the date of the arrival of Madame Marenholtz in Paris 
‘about 1864,” and gives the honor of authorizing the first experiment in kindergar- 
ten work to M. Gréard. 

At any rate there was no notable advance or new development in the salle dasile 
as a whole between 1855 and 1879. It is true their number increased, and conse- 
quently the necd of increased facilities for the normal training of teachers was felt 
more and more deeply. Yet in their educational eharacter they remained well nigh 
stationary, to such an extent that Mademoiselle Matrat, who entered upon her dutics 
as inspectress in 1879, says that she was ‘‘so struck with their antiquated, mumimi-_ 
fied, conventional, and artificial makeup, that her first inspeetion left on her mind 
an impression like that of a visit to the land of ‘The Beauty in the Sleeping Forcst.’” 

Another inspectress, Mademoiselle Loizillon, reports in 1880: ‘‘Some teachers have 
completely transformed their asiles into schools where the children write, recite 
grammar by heart, make analyses, conjugate verbs, and make copies in order to 
learn orthography.” 

In the same year the teachers’ congress in Paris resolved unanimously that the 
“‘salles @asile ought to give less negative results.” 


1 Manuel pratique des Jardins d’ Enfant de Frédéric Froebel, a Vusage des institutrices et des méres 
de famille, composé sur des documents allemands par F. F. Jacobs, avee une introduction de Mime. la 
baronne de Marenholtz. Bruxelles, 1839. 
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Again, in 1881, Mademoisclle Matrat reviews the methods, which the new decree 
of that year would supersede, in the following vivid terms: 

“Now what has been the ideal method of the salle @asile up to this day? It has 
been that of a ten minutes’ talk or dissertation on the teacher’s part, followed by 
questions frequently on subjects of advanced science, suchas the metallurgy of iron, 
the extraction of rock-salt and of sea-salt, the influence of the moon on the tides, 
definition of the three kingdoms of nature, their divisions and subdivisions, etc. 
The children keep silent , the teacher talks for ten minutes. What is the result? 
Alas! she knows it, and acknov rledges it readily. When the time for questioning 
has come, she finds that the silence in their minds was as great as that in the room.” 

In 1879 a special commission was appointed under the presidency of Ad. Monrier, 
charged with the reorganization of the salles @asile. As the result of their labors a 
new decree caine in August, 1881, and new regulations in 1882, 

The decree of 1881 definitely establishes the name école maternetle, and recognizes 
the claims of intellectual in addition to physical and moral development. It sub- 
stitutes for the first principles of religious the first principles of moral instruction; 
these in the public écoles maternelles are inculcated not under the form of special 

and connected lessons but by means of conversations, questions, stories, and songs, 
calculated to inspire a scnse of their duties toward the family, the fatherland, and 
toward God, wholly free, however, from all sectarian teaching. 

The decree requires, fur thermore, instruction on common thin gs (clothing, shelter, 
food, color, shape, division of time, seasons, etc.); the rudiments of drawing (stick- 
laying, copying on the slate, easy ‘designs drawn on the blackboard, outline repre- 
sentations of simple objects}; language exercises, training the children in e3 xpressing 
what they have heard or seen} collective or concert exercises in reading and writing ; 
exercises in the combinations of numbers between 1 and 10 and from 10 to 100, the 
four operations in the most elementary form and, at first, within the limits of 1 to 
10, the representation of numbers by figures, simple applications of the metric sys- 
tem, all with the help of blocks and sticks, etc.; the rudiments of natural histery 
with the help of objects and collections made by the children and teachers; notions 
of geography (the cardinal points, land and water, the rivers, mountains, and prin- 
cipal cities of France); stories on ‘the grand facts of national history and on common 
objects; manual exercises (plaiting, weaving, folding, light knitting), but “nothing 
that will fatigue the children ;” graded gymnastic and realisthenic exercises; the sing- 
ing of simple time and tune exercises, and of one- part and two- -part rote son gs to ac- 
company the games. 

It reduces the minimum age of the directress from 24 to 21 years, and that of the 
subdirectress from 21 to 18 years; provides for general inspectresses, whu shall be 
at least 35 years old, and shall have tanght at least five years; and department in- 
spectresses, at least 30 years old, and for three years teacher. It requires that les- 
sons shall not exceed fifteen or twenty minutes, and be intcrspersed with songs, 
gymnastic exercises, marches, and evolutions, and establishes a number of judicious 
practices, which indicate clearly that the state has learned to take a broader and 
deeper view of the educational problem and has gained a truer insight into the 
nature and necds of childhcoé¢ 

“‘fach line of this programme, e writes Madame Kergomard, “is a protest of peda- 
gogic science against routine; it gave a mortal blow. to the ‘méthode des salles 
@asile.’” For this statement she offers as proof the preface of a detailed programme 
of studies, circulated by the ministry of education (Jules Ferry) in July, 1882. This 
preface is so classical that it is here given in full. It says: 

“The €cole materneile is not an ordinary school; it forms the transition from the 
family to the school; it preserves the affection nate and indulgent tenderness ‘of the 
family, while at the saine time it initiates the child in the work and discipline of the 
school. 

‘The success of the directress of an ¢cole maternelle is, Pou, measured not 
by the mass of imparted knowledge, not by the number and length of lessons, but 
rather by the sum of good influences with which the child is surrounded, by the 
pleasure it feels in the school, by the habits of order, neatness, politencss, attention, 
intellectual activity it acquir eS there, as it were, in play. 

“Consequently, the directresses should aim to promote to the primary school not 
so much children already well advanced in instruction, but rather children well pre- 
pared to receive instruction. All exercises of the école maternelle should accord 
with this principle; they shculd favor the development of the various faculties of 
the child without fatigue, withont compulsion or excessive application; they should 

make him love the school and give him at an early period a taste for work by never | 
requiring of him a kind of work incompatible with the weakness and instability oi 
tender years. 

“The end in view, while considering the diversity of temperaments, the precocity 
of some and the slowness of others, is not to bring all to a certain gerade of skill in 


reading, writing, and arithmetic, but it is that they know well “what they may 
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know, that they love their tasks, their games, their lessons of any kind} it is par- 
ticularly that they may not have a dishke for those first school exercises, whiel 
would so readily become distasteful if the patience, the versatility, the ingenuous 
affection of the teacher did not contrive to vary them, to enliven them, to get from 
them or attach to them some pleasure for the child. 

“Good health; the senses already trained by a series of little games and experi- 
ments calculated to edueate them; childlike, but distinct and clear ideas cn the 
first rudiments of what will become primary instruction; a start in the formation of 
habits and tastes on which the school may base its regular teaching; a taste for gym- 

nastics, singing, drawing, pictures, stories ; ; eagerness to listen, to look, to obsery e, 
to imitate, to ask and answer questions; a eertain power cf attention resulting ¢ from 
docility, confidence, and good «isposition; finally, an awakened intelligence “and a 
soul open to all good moral impressions ; these are effects and results to be asked of 
the école mater nelle, and if the child comes from it to the primary school with such 
a preparation, it matters littie whether it has acquired a few pages more or less of 
the syllabus.” 

The circular then proceeds to discuss the method to be followed and finds it in the 
imitaticn of the method followed by an “intelligent and devoted mother.” It con- 
demns ‘the exclusive following of any special method founded on an exclusive and 
artificial system ;” but, taking ‘from every school its simplest exercises, if ‘‘secks to 
form a course of instruction and education that may answer all the Various needs 
and call into play all the faculties of the little child. * * * It is a methodessen- 

“tially natural, unconstrained, always open to progress, ey s susceptible of exten- 
sion and reform.” 

These excellent suggestions are followed by detailed programmes, setting forth 
the things and exercises to be presented to the children in each of the two sections 
(from 2 to 5and from 5 to 7 years, respectively) and during each season. These pro- 
graimmes are so simple and thoughtful, so thoroughly adapted to the child’s necds, 
and.so happily connected with his spontaneous interests, so wholly free from science- 
aping, that to this day they may well serve as models for guidance in the work of 
the infant school and of the lower primary grades. > 

Yet it seenis that, in spite of their simplicity and in spite of the nnmistakable dis- 
tinectness and clearness with which they insist upon their simplicity, the teachers 
failed to apprehend their spirit. “ The childr en,” writes Madame Kergomard, 
“from 2 to 6 years old remained in our écoles maternelles subjected to a system of 
artificial physical activity fatal to their bodily development, and exposed to prema- 
turely advanced work most injurious to their intellectual development.” 

This state of affairs led to the formation of anew commission under the presidency 
of M. Gréard, whose labors culininated in a new decree and programme published in 
January, 1887. In its programme, this decree laid first stress on physical education 
as the underlying basis of ‘all education. This is to be attaincd by means of plays, 
games, craduated calisthenic movements accompanied by singing, and, lastly, by 
manual work. The very enumeration of these means proves that tho framers of this 
programme took a broad organic view of physical training, and cudeavored to con- 
nect it closely at every step “with intellectual and moral elements, appreciating the 
fact that physical training derives its only value from this connection. This is 
beautifully expressed by Madame Kergomard, who writes: ‘While playing with his 
comrades the child learns to live in association with others, his conscience is aroused, 
the first principles of morals are revealed to him. Without ever hearing a set moral 
lesson, he learns to understand gradually that he must not be overbearing, or brutal, 
or selfish, or indolent, that he should love and obey parents and teachers. Day by 
day he gains in gencrosity and gentleness, in love of work, in fellow feeling, in 
kindness. He onght to know these things before he knows how to read and write. 

In the second place, the decree lays stress on “the first principles of moral cae 

cation,” and lastly, on the requirements of intellectual culture—a knowledge of 
common things, language exercises, a the first rndiments of reading and writ- 
ing, as well as of drawing : and singing; yet on all these things within narrowest 
limits and within the child’s scope ‘of re ae comprehension. At the same time the 
deeree emphasizes the necessity of instructing boys and girls. together, confirms the 
establishment of two sections of children (from 2 to 5 and from 5 to 6 years old, 
respectively), and increases the nuimber of holidays by adding two full weeks to 
the Sundays and principal religious and national holidays heretofore granted. 

On the other hand, it for bids, in special regulatiens added to the decree, the keep- 
ing of any kind of domestic animals i in the reoms of the school, and reaffirms the 
practice of giving nierit cards, which may be exchanged fer pictures and playthings, 

“but prohibits the giving of prizes. 

A significant paragraph suggests the introduction of small movabie oblong tables, 
eacli 4 accommodating eight children. ‘‘ Those honest tables,” says Madame hergo- 
mard, ‘‘where the child has a comrade on each side and comrades opposite ; those 
good tables, which permit chatting, an exchange of impressions aud discoyerics.” 
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Unquestionably these tables, together with movable single chairs, and with the 
Froebel material that must accompany them, will do much to banish the reprehen- 
sible ‘“‘ méthode de la salle Vasile,” and to establish not only Froebel’s method, but 
Froebel’s principles, a2 consummation which seems to be earnestly sought by the 
leaders of educational progress in this movement. , 

The subjoined cuts of tables in use before the gradual adoption of the far-seeing 
suggestion of the decree of 1887 will give an idea how thoroughly schoolish was the 
first French interpretation of I’roebel’s thought. Every precaution is taken to iso- 
late the child. Even in the “ Model Froebel Table” (Fig. 6), with its quasi social 
bench, the surface of the table is managed in a way to isolate the individuals and to 
ostracize every approach to social work. Similarly, the fact that ali the children 
face the teacher excludes all truly spontaneous activity, and renders impossible 
mutually helpful spontaneous interest on the children’s part. A glance at these 
tables will satisfactorily explain Madame Kergomard’s enthusiasm in favor of the 
‘‘honest” oblong tables that will accommedate 8 children at their four sides. 
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Fig. 5.—' Feole Maternelle” table (Paris mode}). 


Another achievement of this decree is the final practical abandonment of the 
‘“école enfantine.” These schools were the outgrowth of a practice of sending chil- 
dren to school before the age of 6 years. In the course of time these younger chil- 
dren were gathered in special schools, which, without assuming the unpopular name 
of salle d@asile, followed many of its practices. 

A ministerial circular of 1882 fixed the age of admission to these schools between 
6 and 8, and gave them the character of transition schools between the école mater- 
nelle andthe primary school. For smaller communities that have no école maternelle, 
the circular authorized for children between the ages of 5 and 8 the establishment 
of the classe enfantine in connection with the primary school. 

The decree of 1887 abandons the école enfantine as coinciding with the école mater- 
nelle, but retains the classe enfantine for children between the ages of 4 and 7, and 
requires that their programme be in conformity with that of the older section of 
oe écoles maternelles as well as with that of the elementary course of the primary 
schools. 
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In the selection of teachers for the ceoles maternelles much care is exercised. No 
one is admitted to the examination for the certificate of fitness before the age of 18, 
and without a certificate of moral character and others showing where she has 
resided and what occupations she has followed for at least three years previous to 
her application. The examination itself is quite strict, calling for skill in orthogra- 
phy, pénmanship, arithmetic, the writing of letters and simple essays, reading, 
drawing, and singing, as well as for a fair knowledge of the principles of moral 
education, literature, grammar, geography, the history of France, the elements of 
natural his.ory, andof hygiene. Written and oral tests on these subjects are supple- 
mented by practical tests in some éeole maternelle, which the candidate may visit for 
two days previous to the tests. In these the applicant fills during one portion of 
the session the office of directress, and during another portion that of subdirectress. 


Fig. 6.—" Model Froebel table.’ (The benches, if desired, may be furnished with backs.) 


Still more is required of the general inspectresses. These must be at least thirty- 
five years of age; must have taught at least five years, and be provided with a license 
to teach in the superior primary schools, with a certificate of pedagogic fitness and 
a certificate of fitness for the inspection of écoles maternelles. The latter requires 
the writing of a satisfactory essay on some subject of pedagogics as applied to these 
schools, an essay on their hygiene, oral tests on the same subjects and on questions 
of legislation and administration concerning these schools, as well as a practical test, 
consisting in the actual inspection of some ccole imaternelle and an oral report 
thereon. 

The law provides also for department inspectresses; but very few departments have 
availed themselves of this provision. Itis claimed that this is due chiefly to the 
unpopularity of female supervision. Yet the hand of woman—or rather her head, 
rendered so clear in all that pertains to education by the love she bears to child- 
hood—is the one prominent and unfailing factor in the development of these remark- 
able schools. However, this unpopularity issteadily yielding before the luminous 
and fearless enthusiasm of general inspectresses, such as Madame Thomas, née Matrat, 
and Madame Kergomard, who rank among the foremost educational forces of France. 

In order to secure satisfactorily prepared teachers for these schools, an éeole ma- 
ternelle normale was created by a public decree in Paris in 1848. The courses of 
study were short enoungh—only four months. Their purpose was ‘‘to complete the 
elementary instruction of the students, and, particularly, to teach them to direct the 
éeoles maternelles in the spirit of the Republic.” The special programme for this 
school was decreed in the following year, and Mademoiselle. Pape (later Madame 
Pape-Carpantier) was made directress of the school. In fact, however, the school 
had been established by private philanthropy in 1847, and Mademoiselle Pape, who 
had distinguished herself as a thoughtful writer on the subject of the salles d’asile 
and as a successful directress of salles @asile at Mans, had been called to its dircce- 
tion at that time. In 1848 and ’49, the Government assumed control of this school 
and continued Mademoiselle Pape in its direction. 

In 1875 the two annual courses of four months each were united in one course. In 
1878 it received the name Ecole Pape-Carpantier; and in 1882 its duties were trans- 
ferred to special normal courses established in connection with the normal schools 
for Jady teachers (éeoles normales dinstitutriees) in the various departments of the 
Republic; and the Ecole Pape-Carpantier received the special charge of preparing 
directresses and professors for these normal courses. 
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In the nermal courses of the department normal schools the programme embraces 
‘‘a course of general instruction bearing on the work of the first year in the maternal 
schools, a course in pedagcgics, and practice teaching in the maternal school 
annexed to the institution.” In the Ecole Pape-Carpantier the programme requires 
a course in psychology and ethics as applied to education, a course in critical his- 
tory of pedagogic doctrinca, with special reference to the education of earliest 
infancy, various courses on the subjects taught in the department normal courses of 
the éeoles maternellcs, model lessons and practice exercises in the school itself as well 
as in the écoles maternelles and in the elasses enfantines instruction concerning the 
legislation and adininistration of maternal schools and infant classes. 

An important decree of 1884 added a new triumph. It requires the establishment 
of an ceole maternelle in connection with every normal school for lady teachers, in 
order to enable every teacher to form an estimate of their character and value, to 
enable her to study child-nature within wider limits, and thus to protect her from 
the snares and pitfalls of a narrow empiricism. A similar wisdom has induced many 
of the normal schools in our own land to establish kindergartens in connection with 
their practice schools; and there seems to be little doubt that this measure, afford- 
ing rich opportunities for the dircct observation of growing childhood, does mueh 
to banish from the schcols the evils of mere lesson-giving and equally much to 
establish a truly cducational practice in our primary schools. 

One of the mest charming features of the école maternelle is the warm meal which 
it secures to every child at noon. A quite full account of this excellent eustom will 
be found in Mademoiselle Hardy’s account of “A Day in the Maternal School,” 
appended to this statement. 

On the whole, indeed, in spite of repeated legislative attempts to cmphasize the 
educational character of these schools, they still continue to be conducted largely 
as charitable institutions. There is no better proof of this than the “ conclusions ” of 
Madame Kergomard in her monograph on ‘Les Ecoles Maternelles.’? Here she declares 
them to be ‘‘absolutely indispensable in large citics and industrial centers;” she 
would render them “obligatory for neglected children;” she would require “the 
daily attendance of children whose mothers work daily and all day away from 
home;” and would have them receive ‘other children during the hours when their 
mothers can net take care of them.” She would also have them (notice the s'gnifi- 
cant term) “ give hospitality during the hours of recreation to children who have 
neither brothers nor sisters.” Finally, in comparing the maternal schools of France 
with the infant schools of Londen, she points with special pride to the fact that in 
the former the children ‘‘found at least warm meals to strengthen their poor little 
bodies, and warm earesses to comfort their hearts.” 

Scmewhat different conclusions are reached by Mademoiselle Matrat (Madame 
Thomas) in her Histoire de V Education Enfantine Publique. She finds that the école 
matirnelle such as the superior council had in mind, exists cnly in eight or ten large 
cities; that elsewhere it has not displaced the salle dasile (see Appendix). 

She shows that publie statistical reports on this subject are misleading. These 
report, in 1889, 3,700 public institutions of this character,! distributed in 2,000 com- 
munes, and receiving 500,000 children. Mademoiselle Matratshows that, because of cer- 
tain peculiarities of registration, this number should be reduced to 350,000, and that of 
these, even in the good season, only 280,000 actually attend school. In addition, she 
points out the fact that while these reportcd schools are distributed in 2,000 com- 
wwuncs, there are 31,000 other eommunes without public éeoles maternelles. She 
conclndes, therefore, that the services rendcred by the école maternelle are of a local 
character, and belong to exceptional situations, and do not justify the efforts and 
sacrifices made in their behalf.? 

While, therefore, she would let actual asylums for little children continue to exist, 
she would not create new ones at public expense; she would give up the attempt of 
‘making the educaticn of all little children a public, uniform, and universal affair ;” 
but would rather organize in a general way the education of these children by the 
family. 

In order to accomplish this, she would, in the first place, modify the school pro- 
gramine for girls. She would teach them less about the battles and treaties of the 


tions are not needed. 
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Middle Ages, less about political economy and fractions, but more about hygiene and 
the treatment and education of little children, more about sewing and the fitting of 
garments; she would pay more attention to drawing, and instruct the girls in every 
technical and industrial handicraft which does not call for great physical strength. 

She would then—just as now mothers who nurse their children themselves receive 
assistance from the state—reniunerate mothers, in all cases where poverty demands 
this assistance, for whatever Joss they may sustain by educating their chidren at 
home until the age of five. 

“ However,” she continues, “ as the child needs companions, as the mother is com- 
pelled now and then to leave the house, let all communes—great and small—estab- 
lish, instead of the excessively expensive salle d’asile, a children’s garden, a garden 
in the plain French meaning of the word, with a playroom for rainy days, a garden 
which will serve as the Tuileries of the children of the people.” 

Even in the absence of her special reservation on this score, it may be doubted 
that in Mademoiselle Matrat’s mind these ‘‘ children’s gardens” had anything in com- 
mon with Frocbel’s kindergarten or child-garden. As previously indicated, French 
educators see in Froecbel only the inventor of a new méthode. They rarely rise to an 
appreciation of underlying principles; and when Froebel, in the contemplation of 
the infinite responsibilities of his work, fails to find clear and definite utterance for 
the thought-cmotions that fill his being, they set him down asa half-learned mystic 
whem it would be folly to follow. ‘ 

‘This may be largely due to the fact that Madame Marenhoitz, who brought Froebel’s 
message to Paris in 1885, undcr the pressure of circumstances laid great stress on 
Freebel’s méthode as distinct from that of the salle @asile, labored to introduce it in 
the salles @asile which were already established, andin her publications emphasized 
the charitable and industrial application of the kindergarten. 

Compayré, strangely enough, stamps Frocbel as the originator of the salle @asile, 
which, us we have seen, is a distinctly French interpretation of an English enterprise, 
and—even in its French dress—of much earlier date than the kindergarten. He 
gives Froebel credit for tenderness and nobility of sentiment, and for a certain de- 
grce of insight into “the instinct of the child,” as well as for ingenuity in ‘‘system- 
atizing” the children’s plays; but he has little patience with the persistence with 
which Froebel insists on respect for the child’s spontaneity and freedom, and with 
what he is pleased to call Froebel’s “habitual symbolism” that sees in the child “a 
living pledge of the presence, goodness, and love of God.” Froebel’s faith in the 
omnipresence and omnipotence of a Creator who has indelibly and unmistakably 
impressed himself on all manifestations of universal being is to Compayré a vague 
pantheism, an:i in Froebel’s wonderful stroke of genius which taught him to lead the 
child to see all things, however varied, in the light of the three fundamental forins 
(cube, cylinder, ball), Compayré sees an attempt to “begin with the abstract in 
order to arrive at the concrete,” as if Froebel meant to dogmatize on these forms in- 
stead of using them as mere types which aid the child in apprehending the deeper 
similarities of things. 

Subsequently, however, he seems to have reconsidered this judgment; for in a 
later work he applauds Froebel for the Pestalozzian spirit in which he develops be- 
fore the child’s eyes successively the marvels of the six gifts, exhibits to hia view 
concrete objects, such as balls of colored worsted and geometrical bodies, and teaches 
the child to discern their solidity, form, and substance. 

Madame Matrat finds in ‘‘la méthode Froebel” much exaggeration of details, 
much tedious ado about self-evident matters, a confusing medley of geometrical 
terns, and at the very heart of the system a certain mysticism. AJ] of these things she 
deems ill-suited to the French mind; they account, therefore, in a large measure for 
the little favor the “ méthode” has attained in France. ' 

Even more is made of this want of adaptation on the part of the mdcthode Froctel 
to the ‘‘ French temperament” by M. Delon, who, together with Madame Delon, did 
uch to introduce some of Froebel’s devices in France. In a letter con this subject, 
which M. Delon had the kindness to address to me in April, 1880, he writes: 

“It was, indeed, I who, in 1872, introduced in France the Froebelian method. A 
few attempts had been previously made, but had failed of success, because the zeal- 
ous persops who had undertaken to introduce aniong us a method of German origin 
had tried to import it, such as it was, without any change. Nearly allof these were 
ladies charmed with the feminine and sentimental side of the system. They took no 
account of the changes needed in order to adapt the method to the other customs, 
other ideas, other temperaments—a different race.” 

Under the auspices of an association of ladies “familiar with the tendencies of 
the modern mind and who understood that, while there are in Froebel some things 
worthy of approval, there are others that must be rejected,” M. and Madame Delon 
studied the question and visited kindergartens in Switzerland, Belginm, and Ger- 
many. On their return they were empowered to open a small experimental school, 
based on their interpretations, in connection with the school of which Madame 
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Delon was directress. Two years later, however, Madame Delon died, and the experi- 
ment was discontinucd. 

On the other hand, a course in general pedagogics together with a special course 

on the ‘‘Froebelian method” had been organized at the same time by M. Delon, and 
has been continued by him to this time. This course is attended annually by 
en, young women or girls, who are teachers or prepare themselves for the 
work. 
- In writing of his modifications of the ‘Froebelian method” M. Delon says: “ Froe- 
bel, although infinitely ingenious, unfortunately lacked erudition. Ifeltthat it was 
necessary to supply for the education of earliest childhood a firmer basis, and one 
more in keeping with the scientific spirit ofmodern society. For this reasonI began 
with the establishment of the synthesis of the mcthod of education and instruction 
on a scientific basis, at the same time excluding the mystic element and the excess- 
ive symbolism brought into it by Froebel, and even exaggerated by the women who 
continued his work. Not that I excluded sentiment and poetry, but I purposely 
confined myself to the poetry of nature and of life, avoiding the reveries of a sym- 
bolism which is inaccessible to children. Nature, human labor, family lifc, home 
affections, human sympathy seemed to me to be the only sources of a true and liv- 
ing poetry.” ! 

Irom another point of view, he first made a sharp distinction between the method 
and its devices, then between general devices and special Frobelian devices. The 
general devices correspond with those of the intuitive method in its general fea- 
tures, a method in which the child is taught by means of observation and work and 
which is typified in the object-lesson (lecon de choses.) 

With reference to the special Froebelian devices he claims to have shown that 
they were and could be only special cases of some general device, distinguished 
merely by certain forms and certain details; that, indeed, all these special devices 
(the exercises with the cules, prisms, sticks, rings, etc.) together constitute an in- 
tuitive study of geometry and an introduction to the intelligent construction and 
realization of geometrical forms. ‘‘Consequently,” he continues, ‘‘I have grouped 
them all around the most important exercise of the series, the one exercise which 
represents the gcneral thought most clearly, viz., drawing. I connected all these 
exercises, not exclusively, but principally, as a gradual introduction to drawing, or 
as a variation of drawing.” 

It is scarcely needful to add another word in order to show how little Froebel is 
understood by his French disciple. Troehbel’s constant effort, even in his plays with 
the gifts, to lead the child to a more intelligent observation of the things suggested 
by the plays; his constant endeavor to insure clearer thought and more definite 
thought-expression; his constant aim to lead the children with the help of those 
plays to see more fully and to appreciate more reverently as well as more lovingly the 
relations of things to life; and—most of all—his unceasing endeavor to develop 
and strengthen in the children through these plays, in addition to a growing sense 
of individual power, a correspondingly increasing sense of social responsibility, of 
duty to man and to God—all this is overlooked, and nothing remains but a litle 
Pestalozzian knowledge-getting and a new way to teach drawing. 


1 Rf. Delon gives us illustrations in his Lectures Expliquées of the poetry of which he approves for 
early childhood. These.consist of a number of dictations to be given to the children and followed by 
explanations of certain portions of the dictation. I take onc of them at random; it is entitled ‘‘ The 
Moth,” and reads as follows: 

‘‘O moth, pretty little moth with velvety wings, more delicate than the leaf of a rose, lighter than 
the feather carried away by the wind, little capricious, roving thing! Flutter aboutin the dusk of 
the evcning, drink the dewdrops on the leaves, skim over the water of the pond, graze with thy 
wings the caves of the house, rest thyself on the flowers of the garden or upon the white walls which 
the moon lights up. Go, come, free as the bird; roam. darce, and whirl; but beware of the owl and 
her glistening eyes; beware, above all, of the trcacherous flames that give us light in the evening.” 
‘*One day the window was open, the lighted candle was on the table. The moth, outside, perceived it. 
Did he mistake it from afar for a star? He flies towards thelight; he enters the room.’ ‘‘ Alas! little 
foolhardy pet who playcst with danger, who lovest whatever burns, little doting moth who fliest 
towards all shining things, pet moth beware!” He flies about the candle flame; he passes to and fro, 
flies away and returns; frightened, then dazzled, whirling nearcr and nearer, drawn by the flame, so 
near that he burns the tip of his wing. And, then, itis over, one more turn, then two others, and he 
rushes into the middle of the flame, a slight sudden fiash, a rustling sound, alittle smoke, itis all 
over.’ ‘Alas! alas! poor little moth!” 

This is followed by a little oral treatise on moths, informing the little child that they are insccts; 
that they have a head, a thorax, and an abdomen; that they have six legs; that they undergo meta- 
morphoses, and so on, the entire science somewhat boiled down. 

In the first paragraph of another piece the oak has been felled, its wood is prepared for the stove. 
The second paragraph gives the history of the tree from the acorn up through a hundred years. The 
third paragraph enjoys the heat of the burning wood, enjoys seeing the forest tree compelled to return 
to us in the bottom of the furnace the heat and the light which a hundred summers ago, under the 
blue heavens, it took from the sun.’ This is followed by learned disquisitions on the chemistry of 
combustion, not hesitating to disclose to the little child the atomic composition of its products, car- 
bonic acid and water. ; 

We leave those who are familiar with Froebel’s Nursery Songs to judge on whose side lies the true 

oetry, and which will kindle a bright light in the child’s soul—Froebel’s ‘‘ mysticism” or M. Delon’s 

earned mystifications. 
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Even M. Gréard, to whom Mademoiselle Matrat assigns the honor of having au- 
thorized the first experiments with the ‘‘méthode Froebel” (see page 729) and who 
is a most thoughtful and earnest lover and student of childhood, fails to reach the 
heart of the kindergarten. He recognizes correctly enough that Iroebel in his play- 
work with the child appeals to the ehild’s instincts of inquisitiveness, of activity, and 
personality, but secs the work wholly in its relation to intelleetual development 
and ignores its influence on the development of the moral and soeial nature of the 
ehild and its bearings on the humane and religious tendencies. 


THE PUBLIC KCOLES MATERNELLES OF PARIS. 


From the official report of M. Duplan, subdirector of primary instruction, the fol- 
lowing aecount of these schools is eulled: 

The publie école maternelles of Paris are organized virtually on the basis of the 
decree of August, 1881, which would transform the salle @asile from a purely ehar- 
itable institution into an école matcrnelle with definite purposes of instruction, a 
special programme, and peculiar methods of procedure. It is elaimed that Paris has 
been able to aeeomplish this transformation more completely than other parts of 
France. In proof of this, the offieial regulations, time-table, and programme are 
addueed. (See Appendix B.) 

The assential points of transformation are— 

(1) The definite separation of the children into sections in accordance with their 
age and degree of intellectual development. There are three of these sections, eom- 
prising, respeetively, children of 2 to 34, 34. to 5, and 5 to 7 years old. In the former 
salle dasile all the ehildren were united for purposes of oceasional purely oral 
instruction in a single room and seated on an amphitheatral estrade. During the 
greater part of the day the children played as they pleased, under the supervision of 
the teacher, in the play-room or in the open court. In some cases efforts were made 
to teach the children in groups aceording to age, but this expedient proved quite 
unsatisfactory. In the école maternelle, the children are divided definitely into groups 
not exeeeding fifty ehildren, and each group is under the direction of its own special 
teacher. 

(2) 'The consequent establishment of three classrooms, and the gradual abandon- 
ment of the amphitheatral estrade. 

(5) The provision of furniture, seats, and tables, which enable the children to 
practice drawing, writing, and to do manual work with kindergarten material. In 
this direction there is a gradual development from the double-seated sehool desks, 
with the children facing the teacher, to the movable kindergarten tables and ehairs. 

(4) The definite introduction of Froebel’s oecupation material, and consequent 
efforts to instruct the teachers in the intelligent use of it by means of conferences 
eonducted by theinspeectresscs. All new teachers are required to be proficient in the 
use of the new methods. 

In order to enable the teachers to earry out the plans of the administration, the 
city plaees at their disposal an extensive list of books and school apparatus from 
which they may choose freely to the extent of 1 fr. 40e. per pupil and per year. 

Concerning the specifie subjeets of instruction, the following facts are of interest: 
The greatest diffieulties are encountered in the teaching of reading; ‘‘ the phonetie 
alphabet is too abstract to enable the children to understand readily that a eertain 
letter or group of letters form a symbol suggesting a eertain sound.” Consequently 
the teaching of reading has been combined with exercises in writing. At first the 
child learns to imitate the forms of letters with the help of sticks; he then learns to 
reproduce these forms on his slate, and during the latter part of his stay in the 
école maternelle he is permitted to write on paper. As a rule, at the age of six or 
seven, they read and write passably well. 

Arithmetie is taught within the limits of counting from 1 to 100 and from 100 to 
1,000 with the help of balls, sticks, eubes, ete. At the end of the school period the 
multiplication table is learned, and some very rudimentary notions of the metric 
system are given. 

“Geographieal notions withinnarrowest limits afford much satisfaction; but history, 
inasmueh as it*deals with facts beyond the children’s horizon, seems to offer much 
difficulty. 

Singing gains in the measure in which the teachers gathermusieal knowledge and 
skill for themselves. In the use of the Froebel games some restrictions are imposed 
by the lack of space. The free gymnastic movements which are used in all the 
sehools seem to have little interest for the children, and the ordinary gymnastic 
apparatus is exeluded beeause of the dangers its use involves. 

This portion of M. Duplan’s report closes with an account of a regulation day in a 
maternal sehool, which we translate in full: 

“At half past 6 in summer, and at half past7 in winter, the school is opened, the 
femme de service is at her post, the fire is burning if the weather requires it; every- 
thing is in its place. 
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“The teacher on duty is the first to enter; she has to receive the children and to 
supervise them. Until 9 o’clock the children as they arrive are gathered in the court 
in fine weather, in the playroom in unfavorable weather, and play freely. 

‘At 9 o’clock all the teachers are at their posts; at the signal given by the direc- ' 
tress, silence reigns and the children group themselves in classes. 3 

“Yrom 9 until half past 9 the inspection for cleanliness takes place and the ehil- 
dren are led to the closets; finally, at half past 9, they enter the classrooms singing. 

“The next period lasts until half past 10; for an entire hour intenseness of thought! 
Care is taken, therefore, to vary the exercises; a little reading and writing, object 
lessons, and language exercises. After each exercise songs and marching around the 
class room. Thus the hour passes rapidly and the fifteen minutes recess which fol- 
lows suffices to relax the fatigued little minds. 

“‘At three-quarters past 10 the work istaken up again, varying eachday. At one 
time the teacher tells instructive and moral stories, at another time she takes up 
geography. 

“At half past 11 the hour for luncheon has come. The children eat what they 
have brought or what the school fare furnishes them. Then they play. 

“At half past 1 the work begins again as in the morning, with reading and lan- 
guage exercises. At 2 o’clock follow arithmetic or singing, alternately, tor thirty 
minutes. : 

“From half past 2 to 8-o0’elock the little ones play in the playroom or in the court- 
yard, while the larger children are engaged in gymnastic exercises. 

‘‘¥rom 8 to half past 3 o’clock, drawing and manual work. Well handled these 
exercises are a veritable recreation; so that the lessons (in morals or hygiene, or in 
natural history) which follow from half past 3 to 4 o’clock find the children’s atten- 
tion still bright. 

“¢ After 4 o’clock the children play in the courtyard or on the covered play ground, 
awaiting the arrival of their parents, who are to eome for them. Very often an 
older brother or sister, themselves pupils in the adjoining primary school, are charged 
with this care, and thus spare their parents a disturbance prejudicial to their daily 
work. 

‘At 6 o’eclock the last children have left. The doors of the school are closed. The 
child will return the next day, happy to find again the eomfort and the vigilant atten- 
tion which this truly maternal house offers to him.” 

The personnel of the écoles matcrnelles of Paris consists of directresses, sub-direc- 
tresses (or assistants), and substitutes, who take the places of absent teachers. In 
addition, each school has one or more fenincs de service. 

In point of requirements the teachers are on the same footing with primary 
teachers. They must be provided at least with the brevet élémentaire (elementary 
license).! Besides, those who would aspire to the position of directress need the cer- | 
tificate of pedagogic aptitude.? Again, since 1886, the applicant must not be con- 
nected with any religious order. The personnel may be recruited from among the 
pupil teachers of the Normal School of the Department of the Seine who have finished 
a three years’ course; from among the pupils of a private school ‘Cours Normal des 
Ecoles Maternelles,’? subsidized by the minister of instruction and by the city of 
Paris; and from among other eandidates who have prepared themselves independ- 
ently for the work of teaching. In 1888, out of 430 teachers of maternal schools in 
Paris, 35 had been furnished by this private ‘‘cours normal,” the remainder had pre- 
pared themselves for the work independently. Their salaries are the same as those 
of teachers in primary schools for girls, and reach for directresses from 2,750 to 
3,450 francs, and for assistants from 1,500 to 2,500 francs. 


In addition to the teachers each école maternelle has a doorkeeper (concicrge) and 
one or more femmes de service. The latter receive a salary of 809 francs. 

In 1888 Paris possessed 127 public écoles materneiles, seating 22,879 children. These 
places are more than filled by 25,700 registered children. In addition to these there 
are 5,177 ‘‘expectants” waiting for vacancies. For the accommodation of these, in 
so far as they are unable to pay the fees of private maternal schools, funds have been 
ercated to pay these fees for them. However, the funds secured were sufficient for 
only 745 of these children. ae 

In 1877 Paris expended for her public maternal schools 2,147,000 francs; in 1888 she 


lThis implies a somewhat rigid examination in orthography, punctuation” penmanship, composi- 
tion, arithmetic, free-hand drawing, gymnastic exercises, necdlework, reading (with comments), 
grammar, national history, civics, geography, singing, natural sciences. 

2 Vhis implies an essay on an educational subject chosen by the inspector of the academy, a day’s 
teaching in accordance with a programme furnished twenty-four hours in advance, an oral examina- 
tion on a Variety of practical matters. 

3 This school was founded in 1882 by the State on the initiation of a society for the study and propa- 
gation of the new methods in infant schools (Société des Ecoles Enfantines). Since 1885 the manage- 
ment of this school is in the hands of the society, under the supervision and control of the State. 
The course lasts three years. 


~ 
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expended 3,606,000 francs, an increase of 1,459,000 francs or 68 per cent. This 
amounts to 140 francs annually for each registered child. 
_ Asignificant fact, proving the popularity of these schools among educated classes, 
,as well as the democratic spirit of the French people, is brought out in a table ex- 
hibiting the callings of the registered children. This shows that the liberal pro- 
fessions are represented by 533 children; the public functionaries by 1,671; commer- 
cial employés by 3,289; merchants and manufacturers by 2,305; workingmcn by 
15,755; servants by 1,139; undetermined, 928 children. 

The report justly looks upon this table as a proof that the école maternelle has 
permanently lost its purely charitable character and is more and more universally 
looked upon as a desirable educational iustitution.+ 


APPENDIX A. 


The following account of ‘‘A day in the Maternal School” has been kindly furnished 
me by Mademoiselle Marie Hardy, subdirectress of the école maternelle, 91 Rue du 
Point du Four, at Paris. It affords a charming view of the imner life of these institu- 
tions: 

‘¢Our school is situated in one of the pleasantest and healthiest quarters of Paris. 
Well built and of smiling aspect, it affords every opportunity for the care of little 
children. ; 

“Phe class rooms are large, well lighted, and cheerful. The reception hall? in 
which the children eat their meal is spacious and gives access to the play ground. 
Planted with large and beautiful trees, which, in spite of their dense foliage, 
admit air and light, this play ground is at once entertaining and instructive. En- 
tertaining because here the children engage in their merry games, and instructive 
because it possesses a plat, band, or border in which Mademoiselle Blanvillain (the 
directress) every year, in order to please the bigger children, has them sow wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, hemp, and flax. These plants, which the children are pleased to 
watch in their growth, furnish topies for interesting and profitable lessons. 

‘¢ As the useful should be united with the agreeable, a number of blooming plants 
surround the border, planted in boxes and in pots. It is difficult to imagine the 
care anc attention the children bestow on their little garden. The largest ones water 
the piants and weed the beds, and if, accidentally, one of the smaller children would 
touch a plant, they quickly interfere, though with much gentleness and politeness. 

“Last spring when there were many violets, Mademoiselle Blanvillain, in order to 
please the older children, gave them permission to gathcr each a little bouquet of a 
limited number of flowers and leaves. It is impossible to describe the joy of all 
these children. In ashort time all had adorned themselves with these bouquets, yet 
not one had taken one violet more than his comrades. This, however, ceases to be 
astonishing when one remembers the lessons of morals which we give daily and in 
every connection, and in which we seek to inculcate a sense of diligence, of honesty, 
and duty. 

“If [ have laid so much stress on the arrangement and charms of our school it was 
done in order to show that our dear country is concerned not only with efforts to 
enlighten and increase the intelligence of her children, but would procure them all 
necessary comforts and pleasure like a loving and devoted mother. 

“Yesterday, at 7 o’clock, the school was opened and children began to arrive, each 
bringing a smali basket with provisions, such as bread, some beverage, and dessert 
for the hoon meal, On their arrival they handed to one of the teachers 2 sous which 
an ever watchful mother had carefully wrapped in a piece of paper or tied in a cor- 
ner of the handkerchief. They receivedin returna copper check, furnished with a 
string; this they fastened themselves to their baskets. For the 2 sous the children 
received food, varying each day, and suited to the season. Yesterday the bill of fare 
consisted of beef broth, beef, and preserved fruit. After handing over their money 
the children went to play freely in the courtyard, waiting for the opening of the 
class room. (In winter they wait in the reception hall (préau), and one of the 
teachers has them sing or go through with some movements suited to their age and 
power. 

“At half past 9 they were called into the préau, where each teacher inspected ner 
respective pupils with reference to their cleanliness. Then they entered the class 
on marching in step and singing, in order to begin the day gaily and their work 
with zest. 


1JIn the Révwe Pedagogique of Deeember, 1889, Madame Kergomard says that there aremany localitics 
where the mothers ot from 50 per eent to 80 per cent of the children who attcnd the école maternelle 
could keep their children at home without ineonvcnienee to themselves. In some cases this percentaze 
rises even higher, as at Cahora, where of an average attendance of 330children there are not ten whose 
mothers work away from home, there bcing no factories in that city and scarecly any indigence. 

2 Préau, originally a covered play ground, has gradually come to be a combination of vestibule cloak 
room, eating room, toilet room, and assembly room. Frequently, indeed, these various departments 
are separated from each other by partitions, breaking up the original préau into several rooms. 
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‘Quickly to work, now; time is precious, was exclaimed. The younger ones read 
at the blackboard, the more advanced studied a lesson from a book. At 10 o’clock 
the books were put away; the time for writing had come. Each child took from its 
little compartment a slate and pencil, and copied as faithfully as possible the letters 
written on the blackboard by the teacher, while she passed through the ranks en- 
couraging some, writing model letters for others, correcting bad postures. 

“At half past 10 all the slates were put away. At a given signal the children 
formed in ranks, and singing marched out to the playground. One might have 
taken them for a flock of sparrows set at liberty; for whoever has worked well can 
play vigorously, and this our young pupils never fail to do. 

“At 11 o’clock the whistle was sounded, the children again formed in ranks, and 
returned to the classroom for a new lesson. It treated of the human body in gen- 
eral and of its different parts. I asked many questions and did all I could to enable 
the children to find the answers in order to stimulate indolent intellects. After ex- 
plaining everything, I had two children repeat all that had been said. Then, as 
nothing should be left undone to lift the soul of the children to Him who is Father 
of all, I showed them how grateful they ought to be to God who endowed us so per- 
fectly, and that in order to thank Him it was our duty to take good care of our body 
and to preserve it in health and cleanliness. 

‘‘This lesson closed at_ half past 11, and with it the work of the morning had 
reached its close. The children left the room and were conducted to the closets. 
Subsequently those who take their meals at the school returned to the préau in line 
for their meals. Here they assembled around the tables, on which are arranged 
bowls with soup. During the meal two hired women busied themselves helping the 
little ones.. After the soup each child was given a piece of meat and a picce of 
bread covered with fruit preserves. A special school fund, called caisse des écoles,! 
renders it possible to furnish indigent children the same food as their comrades, and 
without pay on the part of their parents. ; 

“At half past 12 the meal was over; the children went to the playground, where 
the children take up and abandon a great variety of games with the fickleness 
characteristic of childhood. At half past 1 they reassembled in the préau, they were 
inspected as to cleanliness, and then entered the classroom in order. 

“The arithmetic lesson was taken up. After a few very simple operations in addi- 
tion and subtraction the teacher gave them some easy problems on things with 
which the children are familiar, or which were before their eyes. These they are ex- 
pected to solve mentally and as promptly as possible. Like all the others, this lesson 
occupies thirty minutes. Subsequently they resumed their readers and carried on 
the exercise in the manner of the morning lesson. 

“At half past 2 the children again returned to the playground and resumed the 
interrupted games. This short recreation of only about thirty minutes sufficed to 
relax the muscles and to relieve the attention of the children. At 3 o’clock anew 
lesson, this time of manual work, was begun. The children make paper sailboats, 
an dmany succeed quite well in their simple foldings and cuttings, which not only 
render the hand more nimble and skillful but develop the taste of the children. 

“After some short exhortations concerning the work and the conduct, the distri- 
bution of “good points” took place. All who were prominent by their applica- 
tion and good conduct received good points.? At the close of the month they will 
receive in exchange for them rewards or prizes, such as playthings, books, pictures, 
ete. 
‘(At the stroke of 4 the children who go home alone were dismissed in line, fur- 
nished each with his basket. 

“Those who have to wait until some one calls for them remained in the préau 
under the supervision of one of the teachers, who is expected to remain until 7 o’clock 
in summer and 6 o’clock in winter. 

‘Such is the day forthe older ones. The little ones have but one hour of work in 
the morning. During this time the teacher has them read in a singing voice a few 
letters; then she has them talk. Yesterday they repeated a short fable, entitled 
‘T have the cross.’ This very simple and very short piece is readily learned. 


1The caisse des écoles originated in 1849 in associations formed by some companies of the national 
guard in some Parisian quarters for the purpose of aiding in the education of poor children. In 1867 
these associations were legalized, and the law of 1882 rendered them obligatory in every commune. 
The revenue results from assessments, gifts, legacies, and the liké, and in some cases the state aids 
these funds directly. They furnish indigent children not only with clothing, books, school material, 
and money, but rewards and prizes. ey aid not only in the school meals, but in the outfit of school 
cadets and of vacation trips and of school colonies. In 1875-’76in Paris and the Department of the 
Seine the receipts of these institutions amounted to 343,500 francs, and in 1887-88 to 1,030,800 francs. 
Surely this is a public charity, administered in a manner most commendable and worthy of imitation. 
Hevculd out the attention of our patriots who would leave all such matters to the school boards to 
this example. 

2On the other hand the only punishments permitted by law are exclusion for a very short time from 
work and common games and withdrawal of ‘‘ good points.” 
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‘(In the afternoon they practiced cutting (découpage!) and some children obtained 
very pretty designs. 
“During the remainder of the time they went through with some very simple ex- 
ercises of the limbs; they sang and took part in a number of pleasing games ar- 
ranged by the teachers.” 


APPENDIX B. 


OFFICIAL TIME TABLE OF THE ECOLES MATERNELLES OF PARIS. 


9 to 9:30 Inspection of cleanliness. 


room. 


9:30 to 10:30 Reading, writing, and language exercises. 
10:30 to 10:45 Recreation in the classroom and children’s games. 


Wednesday, 
10:45 to 11:30,and Friday. 
(Tucsday, Thursday, 
jand Saturday. 
Leaving the classroom, luncheon, and recreation. 
1:30 Conducting the children to the closets, to the wash room; return to the classroom. 
Reading and language exercises. 
Monday, Tuesday, 
5-30 Thursday, and Friday. 


Monday, 


11:30 to 1 
1;30 to 2 


2:30 to 3 


3:30 to 4 


4 o'clock. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday. 
Reereation on the playground. 

Monday, ee 
3:30 


Tuesday, Thursday, 


Tuesday, Thursday, 


Singing lesson. 


and Friday. Drawing. 


and Saturday. 
and Friday. 


and Saturday. 


Notions on common things. 


arithmetic. 


Gymnastics, 


Conducting the children to the closets. Entering the class- 


Anecdotes, stories, biographies from national history. Stories, accounts 
of travels, notions of geography. 


(Lecons de choses.) 


{oranual exercises; cutting, folding, and weaving. 


Monday, Wednesday, port lessons of morals and hygicne. 


Natural history; notions about animals, plants, and minerals. 
Dismissal and surveillance on the play grourds. 


N. B.—Marches and evolutions are carried out rhythmically and with song accompaniments. 


APPENDIX C, 


Working programme of the Paris Ecoles Maternelles. 


Subjects. 


First principles of | Individual observation 
moral education. 


First section (children 
2 to 34 years old). 


of the characters; at- 
tentive surveiliance 
of each child; affec- 
tionate care; good 
habits instilled by ex- 
example. 


| 


Language exercises Show objects to the chil- 


Object lessons 


1An exercise similar to our ‘cutting and pasting.” 
torn carefully in the folds instead of being cut with scissors. 


dren; have them name 
them. Watch the pro- 
nunciation (objects 
before the children’s 
eyes, and serving for 
clothing, food, etc.). 
Do the same with sim- 
ple pictures. The 
language exercises are 
connectcd with cvery 
part of the teaching. 
First training of the 
senses by means of 
little exercises: day, 
night, colors, forms, 
odors, sounds, flavors, 
temperatures, weights, 
dimensions. (Measur- | 
ing exercises with the 
sticks in preparation | 
for drawing.) | 


result of the work, the rest is thrown away. 


34 to 5 years old). 


stories, 2s much as pos- 
sible with the aid of 
pictures; 
plained pieces of 
poetry. Notions of 
duty, love of work. 
(Use thethousand inci- 
dents of school life to 
teach the child what 
is right and what is 


wrong. ) 
Have the children speak 


as much as possible; 
ask them, induce them 
to ask questions on all 
subjects. Short mem- 
ory exercises; songs 


small ex- | 


| 


j 


| 
| 
| 


with words; very sim- | 


ple, explain them care- 
fully. 


The same, more extend- 


ed. Analysis ofobjects 
of different elements. 
Excite the interest and 
curiosity of the chil- 
dren. ead them to 
look to observe their 
surroundings. 


| Second section (children | Third section (children 5 to 
{ 


7 years old). 


Familiar talks. Little | Sameassecond section. Ap- 


peal to the child’s moral 
sentiment. Scrupulous 
care in reprimands and re- 
wards. Inspire horror of 
tale-bearing and lying. 
Duties of the children: Re- 
spect for all living things 
(not to torment; not to 
destroy). 


Same as second section. 
Very short stories or read- 
ings by the teacher; re- 
told afterwards by the 
children. Have them form 
short phrases, write them 
on the board after their 
dictation. Oral review of 
the object lesson. Cor- 
recting their language 
without injury to their 
good nature. 

Very rudimentary notions 
about the human body; 
simple rules of hygiene; 
simple comparative study 
of the animals the child 
knows; plants, stones, 
metals; some plants used 
for food or in the indus- 
tries; stones and metals in 
general use. Air, water 
(vapor, clouds, rain, snow, 
ice). 


Square papers are folded similarly, but, at first 
The central figure only remains as a 
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APPENDIX C—continued. 


Working Programme of the Paris Ecoles Maternelles—Continued. 


First section (children 


Subjects. 2 to 34 years old). 


Second section (children 


3% to 5 years ojd). 


DOA oe. canes The teacher makes on | The teacher draws on 


the network of the 
blackbeard combina- 
tions of straight lines 
which the children re- 
produce on the net- 
work of their slates. 
They will then from 
their drawings try to 
construct flat imita- 
tions of the same com- 
binations by means of 
slats and sticks. 


Reading and writ- | Simple combinations of 
ing. lines, by means of 
slats or sticks; form- 

ing certain letters 

with the aid of these. 


COTUIMCLIC «..2---. Count material things 
from 1 to 10 (the fin- 
gers, balls of the aba- 
cus, children, match- 
splints, etc.). Mental 
problems within the 
same limits. 


the blackboard 
straight and curved 
lines, carefully gradu- 
ated, which the chil- 
dren copy on their 
slates. They then re- 
produce from memory 
the same designs with 


slats, sticks, andrings. 


Some of these combi- 
nations will have the 
form of mosaic pat- 
terns and may be exe- 
cuted with colored 
crayons, taking care, 
howevcr, to use only 
primary colors (black, 
red, blue, yellow). 


Collective teaching; 


writing, reading 
(writing being only a 
means to learn read- 
ing). Letthe children 
recognize the sounds 
in the words, then the 
syllables. Represen- 
tation of these sounds 
and simple syllables, 
with the help of print- 
ed cubcs and on the 
slate; forming words 
with them. Proceed 
very slowly. 


Reading and writing 


figures. Oral prob- 
lems from 1 to 50. 
Counting by twos, as- 
cending and descend- 
ing, starting at first 
with 2. (Abacus, 
fingers, slats, blocks, 
sticks, etc.) 


Third section (children 5 to 
7 years old). 


Short object lessons, always 
with the objects before the 
eyes and in the hands of 
the children. 

Familiar exercises and talks, 
tending to give the chil- 
dren the first rudiments of 
common knowledge (right 
and left hand, days of the 
week and mouths, distin- 
guishing animals, plants, 
minerals, scasons, etc.), 
and above all to lead them 
to look, to observe, to com- 
pare. 

By means of interlacing 
slats, sticks, and rings the 
teacher willhave the pupils 
construct very simple geo- 
metrical figures, right an- 
gle, acute, obtuse angle, 
triangle, quadrilateral, 
etc., then some simple con- 
structions of two or three 
dimensions, such as a gate, 
the outline of a house, etc. 
These constructions are 
then drawn at sight by the. 
children, but never more 
than one face of the object 
atatime. This play will 
make the children notice 
the relations existing be- 
tween the different dimcn- 
sions and thus train the 
eye easily. For this pur- 
pose the children use 
paper divided only by two 
perpendicular lines pass- 
ing through the middle. 

Very simple common things, 
such as knives, birds, 
spades, forks, pickaxes, 
chopping-knives, hatch. 
ets, hammers, sickles, etc., 
are drawn in the flat. 

From time to time the chil- 
dren should reproduce 
these things from mecm- 
ory, in order to develop 

| the memory of lines. 

Same mode of teaching. 
Actual writing teaching; 
substitute paper for the 
slate (copy books with 
double ruling at five milli- 
meters). Continue read- 
ang, 

At six years of age the child 
should read quite fluently. 
Individual teaching is 
formally prohibited. 


Oral problems, as in the sec- 
ond section. Count from 
1 to 109; from 100 to 1,000. 
Countby 2's, 3's, 4’s. Study 
the multiplication table 
with the aid of things; 
recite it, sing it. 

Idea of halves, thirds, quar- 
ters. Showand havethem 
recognize the metcr, liter, 
gram, coins. Let them 
measure, weigh, estimate 
a sum of money. 
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Working Programme of the Paris Ecoles Maternelles—Continued, 


So ects First section (children | Second section (children | Third section (children 5 to 
eect? 2 to 24 years old). 34 to 5 years old). 7 years old). 
Gaommipliny oaggqeec | Address of the parents, | Veryelementarynotions | Study of the accidents of 
| name of the district, | with the aid of the the ground on the relief 
ofthecommune. Plae-| globe and the map of plane. Orientation in the 
| ing the buildings.| fFrance; use a relief district. Familiar talks 
General idea of orien- map to have them un- and short preparatory ex- 
tation; connectit with derstand the map. ereises, serving especially 
Movements or acci- to stimulate the spirit of 
dents of surface. observation by having the 
children notice the com- 
monest phenomena, and 
' the principal accidents of 
the surtace of the soil. 
STOMeS, MeEIOMAL) ScesskaeaceoeeceeoeoGReo: BsO eco OeCOn IC CCeMeMe saree Initiation into the study of 
history. | history. Some great bio- 


| ; graphical facts: Vereinge- 
torix and the Conquest of 
Gaul; Clovis and the 
Frankish Conqnest; Joan 
of Are and the Hundred 
Years’ War; pictures. 
Combinations in colored 
worsteds on paper and on 
canvas; simple work in 
paper, cardboard, straw. 
Tying of knots. Sewing. 


Games, construction | Games of patience; fold- 
boxes, cubes, slats, ing, plaiting, weaving. 
combinations of poly- 
gons. Rolling, fold- 
ing, and cutting paper 
with the fingers (i. ¢., 
without scissors). 

Rote-singing; uniform | 
rhythms; small inter- 
vals. | 


Wisiniiaie wiOrke.<...- 


Very simple rudiments of 
sol-fa; knowledge of notes. 
Songsinunison. (The ehil- 
dren should not force their 
voices.) 

Graduated movements and 
exercises of the limbs and 
head. Evolutions. 


_ Rote-singing; intervals 
not excceding sixths 
within an octave. 
Watch carefully the 
intonation. 
Free gamesandmarehes.| Games and marches. 
Rudimentary move- 
ments of the arms. 


Gymnastic exer- 
eises. 


Vary. 


The first impulse for popular education in Italy came from the Piarists, a religious 
order established by Joseph Calasanzio, in 1617. At the time of its foundation the 
order embraced 15 pricsts, who, in addition to the usual vows, had promised to 
devote themselves to the gratuitous instruction of youth. Although much hindered, 
and even persecuted, by the Jesuits, they established themselves in many places, and 
are found even to-day, chiefly in Italy, Spain, the West Indies, Germany, and, par- 
ticularly, in Austria-Hungary. 

The first infant asylum (asilo per Vinfanzia) was established through the efforts 
of Ferranti Aporti, an Italian abbot, in the year 1829, at San Martino, near Mantua. 
His writings have done much to establish a desire for educational reform in Italy 
and for the liberal movement in Italy. Indeed, in 1848, his liberal views compelled 
him to take refuge in Turin, where he died, in 1859, as rector of the University. 

The example of San Martino was soon followed by Milan, by Turin—where Camillo 
Cavour and others founded an association for the establishment of infant asylums—: 
by Brescia, and by Mantua. 

Unfortunately the movement here, too, suffered much from the prevailing literary 
tendency of educational work and from the lack of suitably trained teachers. In 
their work the asylums followed the ideas of Pére Girard, and labored to impart all 
knowledge through the medium of the study of the maternal tongue. This work 
soon degenerated into “ the literal repetition of the teacher’s words,” a ‘‘ mechanical 
drill which fails to develop the pupil’s mind,” a “‘new torment which children of 
former periods had been spared.” : 

A Milancse report of 1889 assertsthat Aporti foresaw this ruinous decadence of his 
work when he said, in tones of grief: ‘‘I only rarely visit the asylum now, because 
they are trying to convert it into a little university.” In its criticism of such poorly 
(asylums) special attention is given to instruction, whereas this should be subordi- 
conducted asylums this same report, prepared by Roncheti, continues: “In these 
nated to education. The excessive forcing to which the children’s intelligence is 
subjected frequently renders the intellect and reason sterile, while at the same time 
it prevents the harmonious development of the body. Private asylums generally sin 
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~ by stuffing the children’s memory with mystic legends, abstruse didactic precepts, 
and unintelligible poetry. Their pupils excitethe admiration of thoughtless people, 
yet their achievements are only the fruit of automatic drill.” 

Aporti himself, dissatisfied with these tendencies of the asylums, requested the 
Government to send a suitable person to Switzerland and Germany to study the kin- 
dergartens whose fame had reached him. <Asaconsequence it became more and more 
evident that only Froebel’s method could bring true life into these asylums, and the 
efforts of philanthropic educators were chiefly in this direction. 

At the same time the attention of the Government was drawn more and more to 
these asylums. The ministerial regulations of 1860 empower school inspectors to 
visit infant asylums and accord to persons furnished with an elementary teacher’s 
license the privilege to teach in these institutions. The regulations of 1862 urged 
school inspectors not to neglect visiting these asylums in their tours of inspection. 

In 1867 were published the conditions that entitle asylums to subsidies from the state. 

A notable change of name occurred in 1880. Whereas heretofore in official docu- 

ments the name asili Vinfanzia (infant asylums) had been used, we meet henceforth 
the name giardini @infanzia (child garden), indicative of the full recognition of 
Froebel’s method. The regulations of 1880, which brought this change, made it the 
duty of normal school students to take a course of practical exercises in a kinder- 
garten (giardino @infanzia), and decreed that, in order to teach in an infant’s school, 
the candidate must show that she had taken a three years’ course in a kindergarten. 
A ministerial circular, dated in September, 1885, gives very particular instructions 
concerning the practical exercises of pupil teachers in kindergartens, and the report 
made by Superintendent Gioda to Minister Boselli in 1889 says: ‘‘I am firmly con- 
vineed that not until every normal school shall possess a kindergarten may we hope 
to place infant instruction on a solid foundation.” 

In April, 1889, Minister Boselli issued a circular, in which it is clearly stated that 
the asylums are no longer to be considered as places of refuge for the poor, but as 
educational institutions, in which is laid the foundation for future instruction; nor 
are they to be confounded with the school for which they prepare the children. For 
the sake of promoting the improvement of these asylums, the minister ordered the 
holding of conferences by competent men in which teachers should be made familiar 
with correct principles of infant training; and, with the same object in view, he 
declared that the subsidies of the state henceforth would be conceded only to asy- 
lums which already followed the new methods (of Froebel), or which could show 
that they were prepared to introduce the needed improvements in their work. 

In order to render these conferences truly efficacious, model work was presented 
and opportunity afforded for observing the practical work of excellent teachers. 
During the same year there were held nineteen such conferences, attended by 3,000 
teachers. 

From statistics presented in the report of Mr. Gioda, I take the following interest- 
ing notes concerning the growth and development of these schools: In 1862 there 
were 1,673 infant asylums, of which 373 were public, attended by 71,054 children, 
and taught by 2,287 teachers. In 1884 there were 2,035 asylums, of which 1,433 were 
public, attended by 229,510 children, and taught by 5,330 teachers. 

In 1889 there were 2,118 asylums, with 268,954 children taught in 5,676 rooms. 

Of these 2,118 asylums, only 328 were of the old Aporti pattern; the remainder fol- 
lowed Froebel’s methods, more or less; chiefly less, it would seem, inasmuch as 
reading and writing was still followed in 1,858 of these schools. Of the 268,954 
children attending these schools, 80,480 were less than 4 years old; 154,912 were be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 6; the remainder were over 6 years old. 

With excellent tact the report to which I owe most of these statements attaches ' 

little value to the efforts to reconcile the Aporti and Froebel systems in the so-called 
mixed system. ‘In many of these mixed asylums,” the reporter says, ‘‘the mne- 
monic exercises are excessive and are added to reading and writing. The error has 
always the same cause; it arises from an effort to transform the asylumintoa school. 
All the evil lies here, inasmuch as it is impossible to imagine two institutions more 7 
different in their make-up. The mixing of the programme of one elementary school 
with that of another is already a great evil interfering with the order in which the 
cognitions are to be learned; but it grows a thousand fold in the case mentioned 
above, because the disturbance extends to the very root of mental development. 
Who has ever had the courage to assert that a child of 4 or 5 years can understand 
theinfinity of things with which theirmemory may be crammed? Before teaching the 
child the arts of reading and writing, itisthe chief duty of the educator to give the 
greatest possible attention to the cultivation of its senses and the rational direction 
of its natural instincts. The principle of intuition of Pestalozzi and the principle 
of productive work of Froebel, however, are of wonderful efficacy in the asylums. 
It is well established that unless the child has attained the proper age it is not well 
that he should learn the things which are taught in school; he has above all things 
need of motion, air, and light.” 
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Much, too, is made in Italy of real gardens in connection with the infants’ schools. 
Of the 2,118 asylums in 1889, 886 were provided with gardens. To us these appear 
most gratifying when contrasted with the labor-hating and sun-shunning Ameri- 
can kindergartens, to which the “garden” is a myth, symbolized occasionally in 
a few sickly pot-plants. But the thoughtful Gioda deplores that so few of the 
asylums are thus blessed. With the help of the garden, the child learns the lesson 
that he who does not sow shall not reap; grows fairly into respect for property, 
love of his neighbor and charity, love of work, and helpful kindliness. 

Much is being done, too, to secure well-prepared teachers. The conferences con- 
ducted by competent men and women have been mentioned. In addition an excel- 
lent normal school for the preparation of kindergartners has been in operation for a 
number of years at Naples, under the patronage of Madame Salis-Schwabe. Of this 
we shall speak more in detail further on. Another such school was established 
at Verona a few years ago, and a third at Rome last year. If to these we join the 
facts that good kindergartens have been established or are about to be established 
in connection with all normal schools for elementary teachers, and that all ele- 
mentary teachers are expected to take a course of kindergarten training, we may 
well look upon Italy as the land of hope. 

Nevertheless, much still remains to be done. Of 5,119 teachers in 1889, only 2,109 
were licensed; 3,050 had had no preparation or, at any rate, were without licenses of 
any sort. Of these teachers 1,878 belonged to religious orders, 3,241 were lay teachers. 
The report prophesies that the number of lay teachers will increase in the measure 
in which the importance of kindergartens or asylums will be recognized, and inti- 
mates that the retention of the teachers belonging to religious orders is due chiefly 
to the fact that they cost less. 

In many asylums the regular teacher is assisted by young women who watch over 
the children while she is engaged in the work of teaching one of the sections. These 
assistants, according to the report of Gioda, ‘‘are generally withont culture and 
without licenses of any kind; in many regions they speak, with the children, the local 
dialect, themselves knowing no other, and thus waste much precious time that would 
be used in the acquisition of the Italian language.” Among the evils of this system 
the report mentions the immobility to which the children are condemned, since the 
chief business of these assistants is to keep the children, who are not being taught at 
the time, from talking or moving about. 

In similar spirit the report condemns the employment of uncultured servants, who 
receive the children in the morning, stay with them at lunch time, and attend to 
their various needs. For this purpose, too, Gioda would employ persons of gentle 
manners and graceful speech. 

The ideal placed before Italian asylums is surely satisfactory. It requires ample, 
well lighted and ventilated, scrupulously clean rooms, the walls ornamented with 
charts representing facts of life, an ample playground, a large and carefully culti- 
vated garden. The progress in this direction seems to be encouraging. It is true 
that of the 2,118 asylums in 1889 more than one-half, or 1,308 asylums, were in satis- 
factory rooms and localities; in 1,002 the didactic material was satisfactory, and 
in 1,091 the seating was good. On the other hand, 1,309 still had their benches ar- 
ranged in gallery style. 

In 1,232 of the asylums a light lunch is served, consisting of vegetables, fruit, and 
bread. This is furnished free to poor children; others pay a small monthly fee. 

The numbers of hours during which the children are kept in the asylums vary from 
two to five daily. The latter number prevails where the asylums are treated as 
schools. In the majority of these the children are kept seated for two long hours 
each half day. Yet these evils, too, gradually yield before the intelligent efforts to 
establish true kindergarten ways in these institutions. 

The cost of the asylums during the year 1889 was about 6,000,000 lire, an average 
of a little over 20 lire per child; but there is constant and successful pressure to 
increase this and to raise the character of the asylums accordingly. 

The supervision over the asylums is in the hands of committees consisting of coun- 
selors, inspectresses, and a physician. Itis peculiarly gratifying to notice the promi- 
nence given to inspection of these institutions by ladies. This fact alone will here, 
as well as in France and Belgium, insure constant progress of the work in the right 
direction and render it more and more truly educative. 

The report of Mr. Gioda further recommends that the care of the asylums of Italy 
be made the exclusive concern of one official connected with the ministry of public 
instruction, and that four inspectresses be detailed to aid him in his work. 

Among the various provinces of Italy, Milan is most thoroughly committed to the 
work of infant education. In this province of 1,200,000 inhabitants there are over 
200 asylums, 109 of which are the work of public charity. They are attended by 
20,000 children, and employ 360 teachers and 180 servants. 

The method followed in these asylums is ‘‘ mixed,” yet with a decided tendency to 
follow the principles of Froebel. It aims, in the words of Superintendent A. Ron- 
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cheti, ‘‘to secure the development of the physical, intellectual, and moral faculties 
of the child, in order to enable it to find by its own efforts the first knowledge of the 
true, to cxpericnce the free aspirations of the beautiful, and to dispose it in its feel- 
ings and in deeds to practice the good. * * * It engages the child in simple 
exercises which serve to develop its natural faculties, placing it in the helpful envi- 
ronment of that small world of objects which invites it to explore spontaneously 
what there is and what is done in real life. These exercises are made with the 
help of the varied supply of objects which constitute a characteristic feature of the 
Milanese asylums. In some of these the children are exercised even in manual work, 
in the work of the field, of the orchard, and of the garden; borrowing as much as 
possible from the Froebel system without, however, transforming the Italian insti- 
tutions into German kindergartens.” 

For manual work Swedish woodwork (Sléjd) has been rejected as being too ex- 
clusively utilitarian, tending to the trades. On the other hand, clay and cardboard 
are used extensively and quite systematically. By this means ‘the child does not 
learn a trade, but its interests are directed to practical life and to a knowledge of 
surrounding things. Thus it acquires knowledge, acquires firmness of will, learns 
to love work.” 

On the whole, it seems that the work has an upward tendency. Yet one of my 
most honored and clear-sighted correspondents writes me: ‘‘ You will find that these 
infants’ schools are known as asylums, although efforts are being made to introduce 
into them the occupations and plays of Froebel. Considering the spirit in which 
these asylums are conducted, they scarccly, however, deserve a different name, inas- 
much as the chief effort still is to make prodigies. This fault reigns supreme in all 
infants’ schools, and the pedagogic maxim that bids us follow the slow and syste- 
matic march of nature is only a fashionable phrase which no one would seriously put 
ioepractice.” 

Great help, however, in this respect is radiating from the Froebel Institute, cstab- 

lished at Naples through the efforts of Madame Salis-Schwabe. In 1861 Garibaldi, 
convinced that an education that might elevate the people could be established only 
with the cooperation of women, issucd an address to the women of Italy, in which oc- 
curred the following words: “I have that profound faith in the kindly disposition of 
Italian women of all classes that I venture to address them and to invite them to 
realize this noble end (of removing the immense gulf that separates the poor from 
the rich). Inthe hundred cities of Italy let there be formed committees of ladies 
with the object of collecting means of every kind in Italy and other parts of the 
world to assist the needy and to establish schools for their education.” 
_ In answer to this appeal there was formed at Turin the “Italian Ladies’ Philan- 
thropic Socicty,” of which the Marchioness Anna Pallavicino Trivulzio was made 
president. These ladies issued a ‘“‘ programme,” in which they declared it to be their 
intention to establish: ‘‘(1) Ragged schools; (2) provident societies; (3) institutions 
for destitute orphan daughters of the Italian liberators.” A special letter was ad- 
dresscd to Madame Salis-Schwabe, a Neapolitan lady of wealth and philanthropic 
fervor, at her English home, in which she was urged to appeal for aid to ‘‘ our En- 
glish sisters.” 

Madame Schwabe entered into the work with grcat energy, and in a short time 
raised a fund of £3,000 and a two years’ annual subscription of £400. With the help 
of this money she established, under the guidance of Miss Reeve, an English lady, 
an elementary school at Naples in the same year. In 1865 Miss Reeve died, a victim 
to the cholera. The school was closed until a fit successor to Miss Reeve could be 
found. Inthe winter of 1571 Madame Schwabe went to Rome and Naples and suc- 
cecded in obtaining from the city of Naples the gift of part of an old monastery for 
her work. When, however, she was ready to resume the school, through some 
change in the officials the building was withheld. At this juncture the Italian Gov- 
ernment came to her aid, placed at her disposal the sum of 24,000 lire, and consigned 
to her use in 1873 a large Government building, the former Collegio Medico, for a 
term of three years, the grant to be renewed every three years, as long as the school 
should continue to flourish. Jn 1876 the grant was made for thirty years, because of 
the success in the work. In 1884 the growth of the institution called for additional 
rooms, and she was enabled to supply this with the aid of an extra subsidy of 50,000 
lire by the Italian Government. In 1887 the institution was constituted by royal 
decrec into a corporate body, with the title Instituto Irébeliano Internazionale Vit- 
torio Emanuele LZ, On this occasion the building was granted the institution 
forever, with an annual subsidy of 12,400 lire from the Government. In addition 
to this, the institution enjoys other subsidies from various corporations at Naples, 
and the interest of an endowment of 50,000 lire, secured through Madame Schwabe. 

The institution consists of a popular school and a’school for the wealthier classes. 
The latter is made up of a kindergarten in three divisions, a transition class, four 
elementary classes, a higher school of five classes, and a Froebel seminary for the 
training of teachers on Froebel’s system. In the kindergarten boys and girls are 
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educated together; in the elementary schools they are separated. The boys leave 
the school in their eleventh or twelfth year; the girls, however, continue their 
studies in the “‘higherschool.” After passing a Government examination in their sev- 
enteenth or eighteenth year, they may enter the training college for teachers. This 
college also receives girls from other schools, provided they hold a Government license 
as teachers. 

The three upper classes are taught by leading professors. All the other classes are 
under lady teachers, all of whom must be familiar with Froebel’s principles and 
method. The institution at present numbers 1,100 pupils, of whom 450 belong to the 
popular school. 

The popular school consists of a kindergarten of three classes, a transition class for 
Loys and one for girls, each followed by three elementary classes. The 180 children 
of the kindergartens are served a plate of warm soup at noon. The kindergarten 
work is under the supervision of Madame de Portugall, whose work at Geneva and 
whose synoptical table at kindergarten occupations have world-wide fame. The 
presidency of the institution is in the hands of Prof. Trinchese. 

The popularity and growth of the institution will appear when these notices are 
compared with the original status of the institution. In 1873 the kindergarten was 
opened with 24 children of both sexes, and the elementary school with 16 pupils. In 
1877 the normal department was opened with 8 pupils. 

To the courtesy of Madame de Portugall and her accomplished kindergartners, 
Silvia Brassiello, Elvira Cerboni, and Carusio Elminda, I owe the detailed description 
of the work of the three kindergarten classes appended to this report. 


APPENDIX, 
DIETAILS OF THE WORK OF THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE FROEBEL INSTITUTE AT NAPLES. 
First class. 


Everybody knows that Froebel established the kindergarten in order to assist the 
mother in the fulfillment of her many and varied duties, and in order to supplement 
the education of the family, which, alone, can not secure for the child the environ- 
ment necessary, as says Montaigne, to teach him the art of living. 

The sphere of his affections should grow, and he should learn to respect the rights 
of others and follow the dictates of duty. 

Furthermore, the kindergarten affords the child opportunities to manifest his 
whole being, to enjoy the advantages of social intercourse with his equals, children 
of his own age, and to develop harmoniously. Thus the kindergarten complements 
the family and furnishes a normal environment in which the child may pass profit- 
ably a few hours of the day. 

In order to comply with the growing requirements of the child our kindergarten 
is.divided into three classes: The first, for children 3 to 4 years old; the second, 4 to 
5 years; the third, 5 to 6 years. From this third class the children enter the school. 
Each class has its own peculiar complexion in accordance with the age of the chil- 
dren, but the spirit of the class is that of the teacher. Naturally the first class, 
more than the others, preserves the tone of the family. Here there is merriment, 
joy, and festivity without end. The occupations are simple, elementary, and always 
alternating with songs, games, and other diversions. However, everything is 
grouped as much as possible about a common subject, so that the child may gradu- 
ally learn to concentrate his attention upon a certain group of facts. A certain sub- 
ject is chosen, either with the help of a story, or of a stanza of poetry, or of a pic- 
ture, and all the occupations serve to illustrate, to represent, and to explore the 
subject. 

The story should be short, clear, animated, and the children should take part init, 
not only listening but imitating in play the movement in point. How easy is it by 
means of well-chosen stories to influence the judgment and the moral development 
of the little audience which is deeply interested and shows ready sympathy, lives 
with its heroes, and takes part in the various scenes in awhole-souledmanner. Still 
more efficacious and captivating are these stories, if they accord with surrounding 
ae the seasons, and localevents. Such a story furnishes material for an entire 
week. 


THE FROZEN BIRD. 


Little Mary lived in a nice little house. She had a sweet little room all for herself with a window 
from which she could look out into a large garden. Directly opposite, at a short distance from the 
window, there was a high tree, in which, during the summer, many little birds built their nests. 

One day it turncd very cold, and the frost lasted for several days; Mary frequently looked out at her 
tree, for every day it lost more and more of its leaves which had already turned quite yellow. 
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It rained constantly, and one day, to her great surprise when she stepped to the window, she saw 
that the tree and the window sill werecovercd with snow. Shc opened the window, inorder to scatter, 
as usual, crumbs of bread for the little birds that lived in the tree. But, what did she see? A poor 
little bird with its eyes closcd, and quite cold. ‘‘ Poor little bird!” she exclaimed, taking it in her 
little hand, and breathing upon it in order to warmit. Then she ran to mamma crying, ‘ Look, mam- 
ma, What I have found! I fear it is dead.” And her mamma went immediately to get some cotton, 
with which she made a soft warm nest for the poor little bird. Gradually the little bird began to get 
warm and opened its little eyes. Then it began to eat, and at last to hop around the room. 

Little Mary, full of joy, ran to get a cage, put the little bird in it, saying, ‘‘ Now this will be your 
little house, and I shall be your little mamma, for it is cold out of doors, and it rains.” rom that 
day he was little Mary’s friend. Every, morning he woke her with his song, and Mary from her little 
bed wished him ‘ good morning.” 

After the winter came the spring. The trees began to put forth new leaves, and the little birds 
began to build nests among the branches. But Mary’s little friend was still in his cage. He heard 
the songs of the other birds and saw them flying about. He, too, would have liked to be with them 
in the open air, and he became sad and stopped singing. Mary noticed this, and one beautiful day she 
opened the cage, gave a last kiss to the little bird and let him fly away. The happy little bird flew to 
the tree opposite the window and therc began to sing with all his might. : 

Every morning after that he pecked at the window te greet his little Mary. 


After the story the children imitate the little birds in their games, When they 
return to their tables they build with cubes and bricks the little bed in which Mary 
slept, the window on which the little bird was found, the garden and the tree cov- 
ered with snowflakes are made in the sand table. The little balls are made to fly 
like the little birds; they are caught in the hands, as Mary did the little bird, etc. 
Thus every occupation is related in some way to the little story. 

The various occupations may be seen in the time-table, which, however, is subject 
to all kinds of occasional variations, depending on the seasons, on the events of 
daily life, and on the phenomena of nature. 

The chief purpose of the teacher should be to make the children happy, to lead 
them insensibly to the good and to secure the natural development of their natures. 

SILVIA BRASSIELO. 


Time table. 


Hours. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. | Friday. | Saturday. 
1 

est) 10) NM) ae oe SIRO Secanaceao at Object lesson -..| Ball games...... | Building...... Ball games. 

10 to 10230 2 siGames 2.5.4 256. GamesSeee nee. ae: Gamesteees ss. Games - 222-2) Games. 
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Second class. 


The majority of the children of my class were prepared in the first class. Hence 
they are led much in thesame manner, especially during the first part of the scholastic 
year. 

I aim, above all, to make my children happy and good, and as I notice their powers 
growing I require more prolonged attention, greater precision in the work, more 
promptness of obedience, indeed, progress in every respect. 

The garden with its flowers, with the plants, with the animals, and the fountain, 
furnish material for the subject of the week, which is introduced much in the same 
manner as in the first class, but at every point tending to lift the children to the 
higher plane of the third class. 

Furthermore, I seek to make the children familiar with industrial life, more par- 
ticularly with the arts and trades that affect their own existence, in order to get them 
to feel their dependence and to awaken in their hearts the sentiment of gratitude. 

Certain occupations, too difficult for the first part of the year, I take up after 
New Year or toward Easter. This is the case with drawing and perforating, which 
require a steady hand and greater attention. 

The gymnastic games are carried on in this class more systematically. Thus in 
marching I aim to secure more precision and agility in the movements. To this are 
added the ball games in the open air. This does not exclude, however, the free run- 
ning and playing in the garden which affords me an opportunity to observe my 
children and to study their temperaments. 

In the proper season there is added the occupation of gardening, which is much 
enjoyed by the children, and affords opportunities for observing the development of 
the common herbs and vegetables. Finally, by means of the observation of nature, 
I seek to lead the children gradually to the recognition of the Creator, to lead them 
to love Him and to be thankful to Him. 

CARUSIO ELMINDA. 
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Third class. 


In his kindergarten, Frocbel has created an environment where the child can de- 
velop harmoniously its physical, moral, and intellectual powers. 

I. The gymnastic exercises, the games, songs, the free plays in the garden 
strengthen the physical powers of the child, and secure to him that condition or 
health so indispensable to his normal development. 

II. Love is a fountain which must be reached in the education of the child. All 
in the kindergarten is love; love of the teacher for the children, of the children 
among themselves, and for their other mamma. This love should extend to all 
within the reach of these little ones and find fresh food in intercourse with nature. 
To let the child live in nature is one of Froebel’s fundamental ideas. 

To make the flowers spcak, as well as the bird and its little ones, and the meanest 
worm, to endow them with a soul, with affections and feelings, while the chili is 
near, so that he may love and respect them—this is the great secret. 

The world of the little child should teem with love, and he is happy when, with 
the teacher’s help, he apprehends this life. Respectful and loving intercourse with 

nature are, then, the cardinal points of the child’s moral education. He becomes 
good through contact with nature. This is true everywhere, but has especial value 
for our city” of Naples, where as a rule there is little intercst in nature and little 
sympathy for lower animals. 

III. All the occupations, in a general way, strengthen and develop the intcllectual 
faculties. In the work with these the teacher should proceed from the easy to the 
difficult, without leaps, without omission, so that each new knowledge may be pre- 
pared by its predecessor. Itis needful, besides, to prescnt to the child known objects, 
to enlarge the number of the sensations he receives from these objects, so that he 

may form accurate perceptions. 

All teaching should tend to establish habits of order, of accuracy, of neatness, 
and nourish in the child the sentiments of the beautiful and the good. In his work 
the child should expericnce a sense of gratification that makes him love his work. 
In his occupations the child is, at first, directed by the teacher; subsequently he 
invents for himself. In this lies the chief value of the occupation; for it is creative 
work that gives strength of mind and engages all its powers, and enables it to feel; 
as it were, its own value. 

My class, being the third of the kindergarten, forms the bridge from the kinder- 
garten to the school. Here the children are to be prepared to become good scholars. 
Hence, certain occupations become more important than others. Such are drawing, 
number and language exercises, the discussion of objects, and preparation for 
writing. 

The conversations tend to enlarge the ideas, to increase the knowledge of the child, 
as well as to give him conscious control of his speech. Having selected a subject of 
conversation, I let the children make many short sentenccs aboutit. If I have 
spoken, for instance, of a dog whom I named Fido, I let the children tell me all that 
Fido can do. ‘‘Fido eats; Fido drinks; ete.” I let the children see clearly that 
when I say Fido sleeps, I do not mean that he runs; and that when I call Fido, I do 
nut mean Julius. Iaim to impress upon the children that each word corresponds 
with a thing, an action, etc., and that everything has its own name. 

When they have appreciated the full word, I let them break it up in syllables, and 
finally in these various sylables I let them find the various sounds, leaving to the 
school the work of continuing this study on the synthetic side. 

Of equal importance are the first number exercises from 1 to 10, always in the 
form of play, and keeping away fram all abstract work. 

I let my children count numbers of things. These exercises constitute mental 
gymnastics, and of much value if care is taken to avoid premature considerations of 
abstract work. 

I add to these general remarks a time-table which will show how the various sub- 
jects are distributed. 

ELVIRI CERBONI. 
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Time table of the third class of the kindergarten. 


Hours. | Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. Friday. Saturday, 


-— F  rr  |  j | _ 


| Reception of the children, conversation, and inspection of classroom.| Review of in- 
| cidents of 


the week. 
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stor % 
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according to rings. 
the require- 
ments of the 
story. 
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EC DAGON RI aoooad } Disivissal .......| Dismissal....... Dismmssaleeee ee Dismissal..... Dismissal. 
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VI—ENGLAND. 


The first deliberate efforts in behalf of infant education in England date back to 
the philanthropic work of Robert Owen at New Lanark. For the benefit of the poor 
people whose interests he had made his own, he established in connection with his 
schools a preparatory department or ‘‘ training school,” to which children were ad- 
mitted at the age of 3. Here they were ‘‘ perpetually superintended to prevent 
their acquiring bad habits, to give them good ones, and to form their dispositions to 
mutual kindness and a sincere desire to contribute all in their power to benefit each 
other.” The first teacher employed by Robert Owen in this work was Buchanan. 

Buchanan’s work attracted general attention, and in 1819 he was called to West- 
minster, where he established a similar school under the auspices of Brougham, 
James Mill, Macaulay, and others. 

In 1820.a similar school was opened at Spitalfields and placed in charge of Wil- 
derspin. Wilderspin was an educational genius. To him is due the name infant 
school, as well as the general and abiding ‘impetus to the work which led to the es- 
tablishment of the Home and Colonial Infant School Society, and made infant train- 
ing a prominent feature of the work of the British and Foreign School Society. 

The Home and Colonial Infant School Society was founded in 1836 for the purpose 
of improving and extending the existing system of infant schools. With the aid of 
Miss Mayo and Robert Dunning they accomplished much good. They sent into the 
field many well-trained teachers; they arrested the further growth of the “ prodigy 
system” of precocious forcing, which was making sad havee of child-like modesty 
and innocence; they placed their work broadly on  Pestalozzianism ; ; they established 
the practice ot grading children for purposes of instruction, and abolished the gal- 
lery system, and banished arbitrariness and bitterness from their modes of discipline. 
In the course of time they admitted some kindergarten practices into their work, but 
left the honor of establishing the full kindergarten to the older British and Foreign 
School Society. 

This society had been established in 1808 as an outcome of efforts on the part of a 
number of philanthropists to aid Joseph Lancaster in his efforts to establish free 
schools, i. e., schools ‘‘open to all, without distinction of sect or party.” To this 
purpose the society has faithfully adhered to this day. Indeed, the development of 
popular education in Great Britain is largely, if not wholly, the work of this society. 
The names of Brougham and Graham, of Althorp and Russell, of Forster and Mun- 
della, are prominently connected with its labors. 

In order to accomplish its object, the society maintained a number of central 
model and experimental schools; established colleges for the training of teachers; 
employed agents and inspectors whose duty it was ‘‘to visit and inspect British 
schools, confer with local committees, aid in the establishment of new schools, de- 
liver lectures, hold parents’ meetings, ané@ in varieus ways help forward the work of 
popular education” ; supplied schoolbonks and schoo] 1urterial, and kept a watchful 
eye to aid sound educational development. | 

In the fall of 1874, Sir Chartes Reed, atting under the secteire instructions, en- 
gaged Miss Eleanor Heerwart toinaugurate the kindergarten work in the Stockwell 
Training College. In addition. tothe classes of senior and j junior students, a class was 
formed for teachers, meeting ouce a week, and a class for pupil-teachers, four times 
a week; a specimen kindergarten was established, ae children being ‘taught two 
hours each Saturday morning. (Seventieth Report. ) . | ee 


ie 
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The soil had bcen well prepared for the favorable reception of really good work. 
Miss Barton, Madame Michaelis, Miss Manning, Madame de Portugall, Prof. Payne, 
and others had already done much to show the value of the kindergarten. Miss Heer- 
wart herself had successfully conducted a kindergarten in Dublin since 1862, and had 
proved her unustal ability as a teacher and as an apostle of Froebel in many other 
ways. 

Rev. J. R. Byrne, one of the inspectors of the British and Foreign School Society, 
had given special attention to ‘‘the value of the kindergarten system as a means of 
education in infant schools.” He had reperted concerning it in terms of unqualified 
approval. ‘“ Notwithstanding its foreign name,” he says in his report, ‘‘ there is no 
‘tad’ or gammon about it whatever. Itis as English, common-sense, practical, as 
they could wish it to be who prize these qualities above everything else. I natu- 
rally, as aninspector, value highly whatever conduces most to making ehildren ‘pass’ 
in the standards, and I find that this kind of thing makes them pass. Not only do 
they become brighter and happier uuder it, but their progress in ordinary school- 
work is all the more sure and rapid.” 

The work under Miss Heerwart’s direction proved so prosperous that in 1876 per- 
manent premises had to be provided, and additional kindergarten classes were 
established. In 1882 there were five snch classes, two kindergartens proper, one 
‘transition class,” and two advaneed ‘‘kindergarten school” classcs. The society’s 
report for this year says that ‘those who have visited either of the kindergartens 
and seen the life and happiness and progress of the children will not need to be 
assured that the experiment has been successful.” The same report congratulates 
the society on the fact that the ‘‘education department, whose vice-president has 
more than once seen something of the work at Stockwell, has introduced into the 
code a clause requiring that infant schools must make provision for ‘appropriate 
and varied occupations’ in order to obtain the next grant.” 

At the same time the executive committee reported that ‘‘no better use could be- 
made of the new college at Saffron Walden than for the training of infant school- 
mistresses on kindergarten principles. ” 

In 1883 Miss Heerwart retired from her work. The Stockwell kindergarten estab- 
lishment was strong enough to be transferred to private hands, and the society was 
enabled to give its entire attention in this direction to the new Saffron Walden 
Training College. Up to July, 1883, 42 students had received practical training in 
atwo years’ course, besides 47 others who had received a partial eourse, and 92 
mothers, nurses, and acting teachers who had attended the evening classes. (Sev- 
enty-ninth Report.) 

The last distribution of certificates to students who had successfuily finished their 
two years’ course at the Stockwell college was made the oecasion of most gratify- 
ing testimony to Miss Heerwart’s efficiency. The eertificates were presented by Mrs. 
Forster, Dr. Arnold’s daughter, and Matthew Arnold gave words to her gratification. 
Mr. Alired Bourne presented Miss Heerwart with a beautifully illuminated address of 
appreciation, a number of photographs, a gold wateh and chain. The address bore 
the signatures of Forster, Mundclla, Miss Shireff, and others. Mr. Fitch had sentin 
his tribute of respect in a letter in which he attributes to the diffusion of Froebel’s 
principles by Stockwell and Miss Heerwart ‘the improved tone and spirit of our in- 
fant schools.” 

Nor did all these changes entail the abrogation of kindergarten work in the Stock- 
well schools. In the practicing schools of the institution it continued to flourish 
under exccllent teachers, and subsequently one of these took up with a number of 
students a course of instruction ‘in the life and prineiplces of Froebcl and the differ- 
ent branches of kindergarten work.” 

The establishment of Saffron Walden Training College is due to the munificence 
of Gcorge Stacey Gibson, who gave the scciety for this purpose a site of 2 acres 
and £10,500. This sum was subsequently increased by gifts from other sources. 
The college was opened in the spring of 1884 with suitable ceremonies and dedica- 
ted to its purpose of training teachers for infant schools. It began its work with 
30 students. In 1889 it counted 50 resident students. Of the 161 who had attended 
up to this date only 12 had left after less than two years cf residence. 

Among other factors that led to the establishment of higher standards in infant 
education the London I‘roebel Society occupies a prominent place. I regret excced- 
ingly that I have failed to obtain sufficient data eoncerning its early history. It was 
formed in 1874 ‘‘for the purpose of promoting codperation among those engaged in 
kindergarten work, of spreading the knowledge and practice of the system, and of 
maintaining a high standard of efficiency among kindergartcn tcachers.” 

These objects the society seeks to accomplish by lectures, discussions, public 
mectings, publications, the cxamination of students and the granting of certificates 
to the deserving, the inspection and registration of kindcrgartens, and other similar 
mcthods. Miss Shircff is president of the society. Among its vicc-presidents are 
Mr, Fitch, Prof. Mciklejohn, Mme. Schwabe, Miss Heerwart. From its organization 
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to 1890 it conferred certificates upon 219 kindergartens. In this work of examita- 
tion of teachers it is joined by the Kindergarten Company, of Bedford, and with 
this constitutes the National Froebel Union. 

Candidates for examination must first pass a preliminary examination in the anal- 
ysis of easy sentences, in essay or letter writing, in English history, in geography, 
and arithmetic. 

Candidates who have passed this preliminary examination and who are not under 
the age of 17 may acquire the elementary certificate on passing an examination 
in the biographies, principles, and methods of Froebel and Pestalozzi; in a gen- 
eral knowledge of plants, animals, the physical facts in nature, and the simple facts 
of health; in kindergarten gifts and occupations; in music and singing; in class 
teaching and drawing. A more extended examination in geometry, algebra, physi- 
ography, physics, chemistry of common life, botany, zodlogy, music, gifts and occupa- 
tions, history of education and theory of education must be passed in order to obtain 
the higher certificate. 

The value of this work of examination on the part of the Froebel Union seems to 
be quite gencrally conceded. In 1287, 73 candidates presented themselves for exam- 
ination; this number in 1888 increased to 128, and in 1889 to 169 candidates. This 
increase becomes still more significant when it is remembered that each candidate 
pays an examination fee of one guinea for the elementary and highet certificates, or 
10s. for the preliminary certificate. 

Nor are these examinations confined to kindergartners, but are more and more 
sought by elementary teachcrsa and their employers. Since 1888 the society has fur- 
nished the London school board ‘‘an examiner in the theory of kindergarten teach- 
ing.” 

The society does not control the preparation of candidates for the work of examina- 
tion, yet it prefers that those who present themselves should have attended some 
‘properly constituted training college. Even with reference to the annual course of 
lectures held by the society, it is distinctly stated that “‘ these lectures are intended 
to help students prepare for the elementary certificate examination, but do not dis- 
pense with the necessity of regular training and instruction in these subjects.” 

lortunately, England is thoroughly alive to the necessity of providing infant 
schools for the children of the people. In 1874 the number of children under 6 years 
of age on the registers of the schools receiving grants from the education depart- 
ment was 617,910. In 1884 this number had risen to 841,128, an increase of 36 per 
cent in ten years. At the same rate of increase 1894 would yield a list of 1,143,924. 
Yet, inasmuch as England has just entered into the high tide of the popular educa- 
tion movement, this number will probably be very much larger. 

Fortunately, too, the kindergarten movement has been in the hands of thoughtful 
and competent persons, who, while they know how to take into account popular de- 
mands and even prejudices, know also how to keep the work steadily in the direc- 
tion of progress. Foremost among these is Rev. Alfred Bourne, the efficient secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign School Society ; Miss Eleanor Heerwart, Miss Manning, 
Miss Snell, Madame Michaelis, Mr. A. H. Sonnenschein, Miss Shireff, Miss Bayley, 
and Miss Lord. 

While, therefore, there is much schoolishness even in the good kindergartens, 
there is throughout the Kingdom—because of the efficiency of these kindergartens in 
preparing children for the work of the school—a growing demand not only for the 
adoption of kindergarten ways and means in the infant schools, but for the employ- 
ment, in elementary schools, of teachers who are familiar with the theory of Froebel. 

The extent and character of the schoolishness in the English infants’ schools and 
kindergartens will be apparent from the time-tables published in the appendix. The 
time-tables will show the gradual inflow of the kindergarten spirit both in the in- 
fant schools and kindergartens, and clearly prophesy the coming victory of child 
nature over school or, rather, over the subject of instruction. 

The same gratifying fact is apparent from a number of uttcrances by leading per- 
sons. ‘Thus in the noteworthy conference on education during the international 
health exhibition at South Kensington, in 1884, Mr. Severn, an enthusiastic admirer 
of the kindergartcn, spoke in glowing terms of a star play he had witnessed in a 
South Kensington school where his own children were taught. ‘The game in ques- 
tion was called ‘Our Solar System.’ A boy, big for his age, and with a radiant 
face, represented the sun. He held a high pole in his hand at the top of which silk 
ribbons were fixed, of different lengths, to represent the relative distances of the 
planets from the sun. In reply to the question as to which planet was the nearest, 
all responded at once ‘Mercury,’ andthe happy throng of about 30 or 40 children 
arranged in a circle sang a verse descriptive of the planet. A little Mercury then 
stepped up to the pole and, taking the shortest ribbon, revolved around the radiant 
orb of day. Miss W. then asked which was the next planet, and they all answered 
‘Venus’ without the slightest difficulty; his own pretty little girl revolved around 
the sun, with the next longest ribbon, in her proper orbit. Then came Earth and 
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Mars, the latter being represented by a most valiant little boy between three and 
four years of age who was evidently determined to be a Wolseley some day. All the 
other planets revolved in the same way, each verse sung being descriptive of the 
motions of the particular planet to which it relatcd.” 

Mr. Sonnenschein very gracefully protested, in illustration of his statement that 
the principles of Froebel were not understood, that such plays ‘‘ were not Froebel.” 
He added that the English ‘‘were haunted by certain fatal prejudices.” Thus “it 
was a superstition that the child must learn the three R’s, and it was believed that 
no education could be given unless these three subjects were mastered.” 

Mr. Fitch, who presided at this meeting, observed that ‘Frocbel’s method was not 
a mechanical art which could be acquired by purchasing a shilling handbook de- 
scriptive of his methods, or by buying a box of models. It was a philosophy, a 
theory, a principle. It required to be learned by those who had thorough sympathy 
with childhood, and who had something of the spirit of Him who said, ‘Take hecd 
that ye despise not one of these little ones.’” 

Rev. Alfred Bourne, the efficient secretary of the British and Foreign School 
Society, spoke as follows on the same occasion on the attitude of infant’s schools to the 
code and more particularly to the first standard prescribed for children between 7 and 
S years ofage: ‘Shall we,” heasks “ break up this standard work into a set of pre- 
liminary standards, and set the children to grind at the work for three or four years, - 
‘taking time by the forelock’ (as someone has said), and ‘teaching them their pre- 
scribed tasks a little sooner, so that the tasks may become familiar by mere re- 
iteration before the children are legally called upon to repeat them? Or shall we 
postpone the staudard work altogether till certain preparation has been accomplished 
and the power has heen developed which will make the work easy. J am pleading 
for the latter course, for the kindergarten as a preparation for the school. Let us 
have for the little ones happy, homelike places with plenty of room, plenty of fresh 
air, plenty of light, varied forms of beauty, and nothing ugly or slovenly, or sug- 
gestive of grossness or selfishness, or misery, gardens in which the human plants 
will grow. Let ushave a sufficiency of loving tcachers touched with a feeling of 
childhood’s weaknesses, with hearts ‘ at leisure fromthemselves to soothe and sympa- 
thize,’ and glowing with delight at the budding of higher nature, with minds suffi- 
ciently enriched and active to excite and satisfy the curiosity of awakening intellect. 
Let us have organized and well directed play, so that every limb may have its exer- 
cise, and the various phenomena of nature and the occupations of the grown up peo- 
ple around may be associated with the pleasant activites of the restless and growing 
children. Letus have carefully graduated work for inquiring eyes, and listenin 
ears, and busy fingers, work which shall at once awaken inquiry and satisfy the 
natural craving for results, while it teaches lessons of patience and perseverance, 
cultivates accuracy and dexterity, and rewardsindustry by creating new and higher 
ideals and opening new fields for exertion.” 

Even “the code” has felt the quickening infiuence of the kindergarten movement 
in England. It prescribes, indeed (code of 1884), ‘(suitable instruction in the ele- 
mentary subjects, simple lessons on objects and the phenomena of nature and com- 
mon life,” butit adds “ appropriate and varied occupations,” and modifies in its re- 
vised instructions to inspectors the requirement as to instruction in elementary 
subjects, i. ¢e., reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

On the whole, indeed, it appears that England is on the high-road to unusual 
success in this work. With a lofty reverence for the spiritual essence of life and for 
the claims of simple humanity, she combines a deep love of childhood and a pecul- 
iarly clear insight into the practical needs of external life. This spirit coupled with 
her newly awakencd interest in popular education, assures for her a success in 
infant school teaching that will arouse the admiration and gratitude of the world. 

Froebel’s principles, educational practice, physiology and hygiene, class-teaching, 
and drawing entitle the successful candidate to a “higher certificate.” The char- 
acter of these examinations may be inferred from the following sets of questions 
selected from the papers presented in 1889: 


ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE, MIDSUMMER, 1889. 


FROEBEL—Hi1s Lirz, AND His PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 


[Examiner—H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. Time, two hours. Only two questions are to be answered 
in A; and only four in B; any questions may be chosen.] 


a 


1. What does Frocbel teil us of his own life down to the death of his father? What does he think 
were the chief good and the chief bad influences which affected him during this period? 
a Describe briefly the life and doings of Froebel from his arrival at Frankfort in 1805 to the year 


3. What do you know of Froebel’s work in or near Liebenstcin and in Dresden? In what ways did 
Middendorff and the Baroness von Marenholtz-Biilow help Froebel and his work? 
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a 


B. 


1. What are the main principles on which Froebel bases his system of education? 

2. What are the chief relations to the child of (a) Nature, (0) Mankind, and (ce) God? And what les- 
sons may we draw from these as to the child’s early moral training? 

3. What did Froebcl mean by ‘‘creativeness’""?_ “And how far does his system of drawing tend to 
exercise this? What ele seem to you of cspecial value in this connection, and why? 

4. What benefits did Froebel consider would be derived from his plan of occupying children with 
perder ins and the keeping of pet animals? How far can these be realized in kindergartens in large 

owns? 

5. Explain, with an example, the nature of the cducation to be derived from songs and games? 

6. Distinguish between ‘‘ gifts” and ‘‘occupations.” Mention any three of each; and state briefly 
the educational results which may be derived from the right use of éach one of them. 

7. What does Froebel mean by ‘t connectedness’’ in education? In what way does he seek to main- 
ae this .in the kindergarten? What bearing has this view on the constitution of “trausition 
classes ? 


ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE, MIDSUMMER, 1839. 
PESTALOZZI—HiIs LiFgE, AND H1S PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 


[Examiner—H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. Time, two hours. Only two questions to be answered in 
A, and only fourjin B; any questions may be chosen. ] 


a 


Ee 


1. Write a short account of Pestalozzi’s life down to the date of his marriage. 

2. Sketch the doings ot’ Pestalozzi from the time when he established his refuge for beggar children 
in 1774 down to the time of his going to Berthoud (Bergdorf). , 

3. Describe the general nature of Pestalozzi’s work at Berthoud and Yverdon, and give a short ac- 
count of his life after the closing of the institution at the latter place. 


B. 


1. On what gencral and fundamental principles did Pestalozzi base his systcm of education? 

2. With what subjects did Pestalozzi begin his school course, and ou what general lines did he treat 
them? And in what respects did these require improvcment? 

2. Describe carefully how Pestalozzi taught (a) drawing and (b) the mother-tongue. 

4. What are the first stages adopted by Pesta’ozzi in the teaching of arithmetic, and how do these 
differ from the kindergarten plan? How did Pestalozzi teach vulgar fractions? 

5. How did Pestalezzi seek to effect a moral training for the young? What part were mothers to 
play in this training, and how was ‘‘ The Book for Mothcrs”’ to help them? 

6. How was geography taught at Yverdon? With what other suvjects was it connected, and how? 

7. What part did industrial training play in Pestalozzi’s system, and how was it connected with 
the other sections of clementary or primary education? What were his chief objectsin introducing it 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE, PART I., MIDSUMMER, 1889. 


GEOMETRY. 
. [Examiner—Percy J. Harding, M.A. Time,two anda half hours. All questions to be answercd.] 


1. Explainthe meaning of perpendicular. Show howto let falla perpendicular on toa givenstraight 
line X Y from a given point A without the line. Give the complete practical construction with ruler 
and compasses. 

2. Show how to draw from the point A tothe line X Y a straight line whose length shall be double 
that of the perpendicular of the preceding question. How many such lines can be drawn, and what 
angle will each make with the perpendicular? : ; 

3. Define the terms rectangle, parallelogram, quadrilateral, and diagenal. Assnming that two sides 
of a triangle are together greater than the third side, prove that the diagonals of any quadrilateral 
are together greater than cither pair of opposite sides. . i 

4, Prove that paralielograms on the same base and between the same parallels are equal in area. 

5. Construct (1) a rectangle and (2) a rhombus cach equal to a given parallelogram. 

6. Prove that the square on the hypotenuse of any right angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the sides containing the right angle. 

7. Define a cone, a cylinder, and a sphere. Ifa solid cylinder be cut into quarters by two planes 
passing through the axis and at right angles to one another, describe the different portions of the sur- 
taee of one of the quarters. ; 

8. What is meant by a cubic inch?) How many cubic inches are there in a cube each of whose edges 
is 2inches long? What is the length of a diagonal of one face of such a cube? Alsoof a diagonal 
within the cube Joining two opposite corners} 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE, MIDSUMMER, 1889. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


[Examiner—A. F. Smith, 8. A.,F.R.A.S. Time, three hours. Only six questions are to be answered; 
any six may be chosen.] 


1. What is the natural unit of time? Distinguish between a sidereal day and a solar day? Why de 
they differ in length, and which is the longer? Why does the solar day vary in length, and what is 
meant by a mean solar day or civil day? 
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In what way does the variation between the sidereal day and the solar day afford a proof of the 
earth’s revolution round the sun? 

2. Whatis meant by the inclination of the earth’s axis? Show how the phenomena of the seasons 
may be explained by the movemcnts of the earth and the inclination of its axis. Why have we in 
summer long days and in winter long nights? 

3. Give a general explanation of the phenomena and causes of the tides. 

Why has the moon more influcnce than the sun in producing the tides?) In thc open ocean what is 
the relative height of the solar and lunar tide waves? What are spring and what are neap tides, and 
to what causes are thcy due? 

4, What kind of motion is the tidal in the open ocean? How is this motion moditied in narrow chan- 
nels and estuaries? Explain the efiect of its action in estuaries, giving an example. 

Give examples of places where there are very high tides, and, also, scas which are almost tidelcss. 
Explain the causes. 

5. What are the two chief causes which regulate the distribution of rain? Give examples showing 
how these causes affect the rainfall in various districts. 

State the distribution of the rainless districts of the world, and account for their condition. 

6. Describe the origin, course, and effects of the Gulf Stream. 

7. Explain the formation of dew? Why isit most copious on a cloudless night? What is hoarfrost? 
How is bail supposcd to be formed? ; 

8. Describe the origin of a glacier? How can it be easily determined that a glacicr moves? Com- 
pare its motion with that of a river. ; ; aint ; 

Enumerate signs by which the past existence of glacicrs may be discovered in districts from which 
they have since disappeared. j 

9, ‘‘In Eurasia the highest land in the world is to be found, and also the deepest depressions.” Ex- 
plain and illustrate this, How are the deepest depressions occupied? What are continental rivers ? 
Give examples. What must become of the water and solubl% matters brought down by such rivers? 

10. Give some account of the geology of the Thames basin. What evidence is there that the Cis- 
rict has experienced great changes of climate at different periods of its history. 


HIGHER CERTITICATE, MIDSUMMER, 1889. 
PaysIcs. 


{Examiner—A.I’. Smith, B.A., F.R.A.S. Time, two hours. Only eight questions are to be answercd; 
any eight may be chosen.] 


1. Explain simply— 
(a) How we know that stcam is invisible. 
(b) Why it is dangerous to jump from a train in motion. 
(c) Why it is dangerous to rise suddenly in a boat. 
2. Explain— 
(a) What kind of lever is an oar of a boat. 
(b) The action of a rudder in steering a bark. 

3. Explain why the insertion of a vent peg stops the liquid from flowing out of a cask. Would it 
have this effect if the cask were in a vacuum? 

4. When is a body said to move with a uniform, when with a variable velocity? If a railway train 
pass a telegraph post at the rate of 40 miles an hour, what is the measure of its velocity at that in- 
stant using yards and minutes as units of length and time? 

5. If a body has in itself no natural tendency to change its state of rest or uniform mction ina 
straight line, how is it that if we set a body in motion it sooner or later comes to rest? 

If a grindstone in rapid rotation sheuld suddenly split, in what direction would the fragments be 
projected? What law of motion does this illustrate? 

6, What is the law of motion relating to composition of velocities? Show how this law applies in 
the stcering ct a boat which has to cross a rapid river to a poirt in the other bank exactly opposite its 
starting point. 

7, Whatis meant by stable, unstabdle, neutral equilibrium? In which kind of cquilibrium is each of 
the following when resting upon a horizontal table— 

(a) A sphere. ; 
(b) A cylinder placed vertically on end. 
(c) A book placed on its side. 

8. When a man carries a heavy bundle on a stick resting on his shoulder, show how to find the 
pressure on his shoulder, the weight of the bundle and all the distances being given. Show that the 
pressure on his shoulder varies as the distances are changed. Does this alter the total pressure of his 
fect against the ground? 

9. What is meant by the reflection and refraction of light? What are the laws of refraction and 
reflection of light, and where else do these laws hold? 

Explain with the aid of a diagram why water when we look directly down into it appears only about 
threc-fourths of its real depth. 

10. Given a convex lens of long focus and another of short focus, explain how a simplctelescope can 
be constructed with them, and make a diagram showing how it would be used to project an image of 
the sux in a dark room. 

1i. Distinguish between conduction, convection, and radiation of heat. 

Explain why the temperature on a sunny day is higher inside a greenhouse than outside, and explain 
the difference between the actions of a close stove and an open grate on the air of a room. 

12. What is the distinction between noise and musical sounds. How are musical notes produced? 
Describe experiments or phenomena which show; (a) that sound can do work; (b) that it can not be 
produced in vacuo; (c) that it travels faster through water than through air, and faster through weod 
than through water. 

Explain the phenomenon of an echo. 
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HIGHER CERTIFICATE, PART I, MIDSUMMER, 1889. 
BOTANY. 
[Examiner—A. E. Hawkins, esq.,B.sc. Time, three hours. Only six to be attempted, including No. 1.] 


_ 1. Write full notes of a half-hour’s lesson to girls of about 12 years of age upon either of the follow- 
ing subjects :— 
(a) Flowers and their unbidden guests. 
(b) Leaves. 
. Write botanical description of the specimens provided. 
. Compare the fruits of the strawberry and raspberry. 
: Describe the flowers of the pine or othcr gyninosperm. How do gymnosperms differ from angio- 
sperms? : 
5. Describe some of the devices met with in plants to secure cross-fertilization. 
6. What are the structural and functional differences between a root and a stem? 
i ae what plants and from what parts of them do we obtain cotton, linen, indigo, cork, and lin- 
seed cil? 
8. Explain the following terms: 
oe seed, respiration, exalbuminous seed, cleistogamous flower, anemophilous flower, helio- 
ropism. 


He Ce bo 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE, PART I, MIDSUMMER, 1889. 
ZOOLOGY. 
{[Examiner, A. E. Hawkins, esq.,B.sc. Time,three hours. Only six to be attempted, including Now] 


7 Baile full notes of a half-hour’s lesson to girls of about 12 years of age upon onc of the following 
subjects: 
(a) A Butterfly. 
(b) The Coral Polyp. 
2. In what respects is an animal distinguished from one of the higher plants? 
3. How is respiration effected in a mussel, and in an insect? 
4, What are the special points in the structure of a bird which distinguish it from other air-breath- 
ing vertebrates? 
5. Describe the characteristics of the chief divisions of the animal kingdom. 
6. Describe the structure of a Crustacean, naming the one you have chosen as typical, 
7. Write an account of the hedgehog and its habits. What animals are closely related to it? 
8. Where are the following animals chiefly found, and what most nearly corrcspond to them in Eng- 
land ?—Salamander, opossum, bison, prairie, dog, locust, zebra. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE, PART I, MIDSUMMER, 1889. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


{Examiner, H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. Time, three hours. Only four qucstions are to be answered 
in A; and only three in B; any questions may be chosen.] 


A. 


1. From what conception of man and nature does Froebel draw his fundamental principles of edu- 
cation? What are these fundamental principles? 

2. State bricfly what Frocbel tells us about the value of productive work and creativeness in cduca- 
tion. What are the means he would have us employ? 

3. What does Frocbel say about the importance of speaking and playing in earliest childhood? 
What methcds does he advise us to use in connection with these? 

4. Give a short account of what Froebel tells us about the ways in which the various activities of 
boyhood manifest themselves. What lessons does he draw from this? How does he think boys are 

_Sommetimes made bad? ; 

5. Summarize briefly Froebel’s views on moral training and religion in the period of childhood. 

6. Describe the importance of nature study in boyhood. How is nature to be studicd? And how 
should language exercises be connected with this? 

7. What has Froebel to tell us abeut the method of using color study as a part of school work? 
What does he considcr the chief uses of telling stories to the young? 


B. 


1. Describe Resmini’s standpoint, and his general mcthod of treating the problem of education. 
How do these differ from Froebel's? How does Kosmini define instruction? 

2. What are ‘‘orders of cognition’? How does Rosmini establish them? What are the cognitions 
of nae first and of the second order? And what are the signs that a child is passing into the third 
order? 

3. What does Rosmini tell us about the natural order in which objects present themselves to the 
human mind, and the method of teaching children the classification of things? 

4. What does Rosmini think should be the nature of the instruction and the attitude of the teacher 
during the sccond period of life (7. e., the period during which cognitions of the first order begin to 
come into existence)? What does he say about ciildren’s play? 

5. What are the four chief errors to be avoided by teachers! How may we make use of the child’s 
faculty a belief to incline him to moral goodness? What other means may we employ towards the 
game en . 
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HIGHER CERTIFICATE, PART IL MIDSUMMER, 1889. 
THEORY OF EDUCATION. 


[Examiner, H. Courthope Bowen,M.A. Time, three hours. Only seven questions are to be answered, 
any seven may be chosen.] 


1. Describe clearly what is meant by the statement that Haowe ee begins in sensation. Illustrate 
its truth. What is the nature of the first knowledge so gained, and how is it perfected? 

2. Define ‘‘ attention.” How does voluntary attention grow? What are the chief things we should 
provide for in training attention? 

3. What are the points which must always be attended to in an object lesson in observation? Give 
an cag ; and state what changes you would make in order to convert your lesson into one in gen- 
eralization. 

4. On what conditions does reproductive memory depend? What are the laws of association, and 
how do they help or obstruct memory? 

5. Show that discrimination and assimilation together form the groundwork of all knowledge. 
What is a ‘‘concept,’’ and how is it formed? 

6. What is the mental process involved in ‘‘ Constructive Imagination”? How would you procced 
in order to mako a literature lesson a training in constructive imagination ? 

7. What do you understand by the terms ‘‘judgment”’ and ‘‘reasoning’’? Distinguish between de- 
ductive and inductive reasoning, and give examples. What are the most marked characteristics of a 
child’s reasoning, and how would you deal with them? 

8. What feelings are most markedly manifested in cuildhood? How would you deal with them? 
Describe the nature, conditions, and cducational uses of sympathy. 

9. On what do the intellectual and esthetic sentiments depend? How would you train the latter in 
the case of children under 12 years of age? Define ‘‘ taste.” 

10. What constitutes ‘‘ character”? What parts do rewards and punishmenis, discipline, and au- 
thority play in its formation? Distinguish between character and conduct. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE, MIDSUMMER, 1889. 


PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


[Time allowed, three hours. Only eight Se be answered, viz: Nos. 1 and 2 and any six 
others. 


1. In opening a kindergarten for 20 children, varying in age from 3 to 8 years, state briefly—(a) the 
accommodation required; (b) the teaching staff; (c) the furniture, books, and kindergarten material 
needed; (d) the best means of obtaining what is required, and the approximate cost. 

2. Draw up a time-table for the above kindergarten, classify the children in two divisions, and let 
the number of school hours be 25 in the week. 

3. Write a sketch lesson on one of the following subjects: (a) An animal, (b) a flower, (c) an article 
of food or clothing, and adapt it to three different ages of children. 

4. Contrast Pestalozzi’s, Froebel’s, and Mr. Sonnenschein’s systems of teaching arithmetic; say 
which you consider the best, and your reasons for your prefcrence. 

5. Classify the kindergartcn gifts and occupations; say which you consider educationally the most 
important. and the ages of children for which they are best suited. 

6. At 7 years of age, what do you think a child of average ability ought to know, supposing it to 
have attended a kindergarten pretty regularly for the last 34 years! 

7. Enumerate the diiterent systems of teaching reading in most general use; say which you prefer, 
and the way you would commence reading with your children. 

8. Give a list of 12 kindergarten games suitable for children under 6 years of age, and also 12 for 
older ‘children; take a specimen game from each list, and say how it should be introduced, taught, and 
played wita the children. 

9. Take any two of the following occupations or gifts, and say how you would arrange a course of 
lessons for children under 7 years of age: (a) Gifts IIT to VI, (6) paper folding, (c) mat plaiting, (a) 
stick laying, (e) tablets, or laths. 

10. Give a brief sketch of a term’s lessons to children from 6 to 8 years of age onone of the following 
subjects: (a) Elementary geometry, (0) physical geography, (¢) arithmetic, (d) writing. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE, MIDSUMMER, 1889. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
[Time, two hours. Do not attempt more than six questions. ] 


1. Describe in detail what happens to the blood between two successive times of its entering the 
aorta. 
2. What is the composition of atmospheric air? What are the changes effccted in it by respiration? 
Give the average amount of oxygen absorbed by a healthy adult in twenty-four hours. 

8. Describe the structure of the duodenum, and the changes the food undergoes in that part of the 
intestine. 

4. What is the normal temperature of the human body? Within what limits does it vary? How is 
it kept within these limits? 

4, In-what manner are bread, meat, butter, and potatoes digested? 

5. Compare the effects of active and prolonged exercise with the ordinary changes which take place 
in the body during rest. ; 
fife ee happens in the disease called ‘‘rickets?’’ Who isto blame for it? How might the disease 

e avoided? 

8. Why have little children less power of resisting cold than adults? ; 

9. Which postures ought to be avoided by growing children as adverse to harmonious physical 
development? 

10. Describe the best structure and correct measurements of a school desk. 
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HIGHER CERTIFICATE, MIDSUMMER, 1889. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 
(Time, two hours. Only two to be attempted in each of the four sectious.] 
A. 


a 1. ae is'a stamen? Whatis its use? What experiments would you make to [prove your asser- 
ion? 

2. 1D a strawberry and name the various parts. What changes has the original flower under- 
gone? 

3. Describe the effects of (1) green plants, (2) fungi, upon the air around them. 


B. 


4, Describe the life history of a silkworm. 
5. Give some account of the mole and its habits. 
6. How dofish breathe? Why do they soon die when taken out of the water? 


C. 


7. What are lungs? Whattakes place inthem? Why should children betaught to breathe through 
the nose and not through the mouth? 
8. Explain your objection to the following proceedings: 
(1) Drinking much at meals. 
(2) Reading | by insufficient light. 
(3) Taking “acold bath when ‘you are in @ perspiration. 


D; 


9. Why should a tea pot have a hole in the lid, if the latter be close fitting? : 
10. How would you rapidly separate (1) sand from sugar, (2) brass pins from needles, (3) grains of 
gold from earth? 
11. Sprinkling water about a room lowers the temperature very considerably. Hov is this? 
HIGHER AND ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE, MIDSUMMER, 1829, 


e 


BLACKBOARD DRAWING. 


[Time allowed, cne hour. The drawings to be made on brown paper with white chalk. The paper to 
be pinned firmly on the blackboard, and the drawings made as in class.] 


1. Draw (@) an animal, (0) plant, and (c) object. One only of each as they are arranged below. 
Lowest number begins. Repeat if there are more students. 


i 2 | 3 | 4 3d 
a Horse. Pigeon. Butterfly. Duck. Hen. 
b Buttereup flower | Apple and blos- | Bluebell flower | Pea flowerfrvit; Wheat and 
and leaf. som. and leaf. and leaf. plant. 
¢ Teapot. Wheel. Cup and saucer. Gate. Stool. 
| 
6 vf 8 9 190 
a ¥ish. Ant. | Cat. Woman. Spider. 
b Wild roseleaf and - oe flower and | pe and | Lily and bulb. Acorn and oak 
fruit. eat leaf. 
c Barn. Bird’s nest. fears Beehive. -| Window. 


2. Draw a human figure, animal, or bird familiar to children. 


(a) For sticklaying and for simple copy for little children. 
(0) For older children. 
(c) Teachers’ drawing. 
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3D. 


3. Draw from the objects direct on the blackboard: 
(a) A chair, on it a large basin or flower-pot. 
(b) Any single flower, enlarged for class. 


4. Illustrate: 


(a) ‘‘ All about this little house 
Runs and nibbles this little mouse. 
Up these little steps we go, 
And peep out of the window too. 
Within the room a tabie high, 
On it this great fish doth lie. 
Here the showy rooster crows, 
Here the little rabbit goes.” 


(b) ‘‘Hasten to the meadows, Pcter! 
Mow the grass, what can be swecitcr? 
Bring us home the fragrant fodder 
For the cow, for milk and butter.” 


APPENDIX A. 
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Development of the work of the British and Foreign School Society. 


Time-table Stockwell Training College, 1873. 


STOCKWELL INFANT PRACTICING SCHOOL, 


Time. Monday. 
Morning: | 
9t09.10..... Repeating| Repsating| Repeating 
words of words of| words of 
school songs. school songs. | scnhocl songs. 
9.10 to 9.30-] (1) School open- | (1) Schoolopen- | (1) Schoolopen- 


ed with ‘sing- 
ing and pray- 
er. (2) Regis- 
ters marked. 


ed with sing: | 
ing and pray- 
er. (2) Regis- 
ters marked. | 


ed with sing- 
ing and pray- 
er. (2) Regis- 
ters marked. 


Scripture: Di- 
visions I and 
i, Old Testa- 
ment (mis- 
tress; It and 


9.20 to 10...) Scripture: Di- 
visions I, 1, II, 

and IV, d 

Testament 
(pupil-teacher). 


Scripture: Di- 
visions I and 
u, New Tes- | 
tament (mis- 
iress); Iliand 
Iv, New Tes- 
tament (pupil- 
teacher). 


ment pupil- 
teacher). 


Change and 
physical ex- 
ercise. 

Number: Divi- 
sion I, Stand. 
I, arithmetic; 
II and I11, ad- 
dition and 


10 to 10.15.. Change and 
physical exer- 
cise. 

Number: Divi- 
sion I, Stand. 
I, arithmetic; 
II and Ill, ad- | 
dition and 


Change and 
physical exer- 
cise. 

Number: Divi- 
sion I, Stand. 
1, arithmetic; 
II and Ill, ad- 
dition and 


10.15 to 11.. 


subtraction subtraction subtraction 
up to 20 (stu- up to 20 (stu- up to 20 (pu- 
dents and dents and) pil-teacher). 
pupil-teacher) | pupil-teacher).| 

11 to 11.10..| Spelling: Com- puciing Com- | Spelling: Com- 
mon house- mon house- mon house- 
hold words hold words hold words 
(studcnts and (students and (students and 
pupil-teacher).| pupil-teacher).| pupil-teacher). 


tv, Old Testa- 


Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. 


Repeating 
words of 


scheolsongs. 


(1) School 
opened with 
singing and 

i prayer. | (2) 
Registers 
marked. 

Scripture: 

Divisions 1 

and 11,*Com- 

mandments 
or Lord’s 

Prayer (pu- 

pil-teacher) ; 
| Iz, Scrip- 
| 


ture print 


(mistress or | 


pupil- 
teacher); 
IV, moral 
print (pupil- 
teacher). 
Change and 
physical ex- 
ercise. 
| Number: Di- 
} vision I, 
Stand. I, 
arithmetic; 
, Iland It, ad- 
| dition and 
subtraction 
up to 29 
(students 
and pupil- 
teacher). 
Spelling: 
Common 
house-hold 
words (stu- 
dents and 
pupil-teach- 
en)e 


* Moral lessons sometimes substituted for Division I. 


Friday. 


Ropeating 
words of 
schoclsongs. 

(dd) Seb orogl 
opened with 
singing and 
Dee (2) 

tegisters 
marked. 

Scripture, 
Misceliane- 
ous: Iand Il, 
senior stu- 
dent or pupil: 
teacher; ITI, 
mistress; IV, 
pupil-teach- 
er. 


Change and 
physical ex- 
ercise. 

Number: Divi- 
sion IJ, Stand. 
I, arithmetic; 
if and il, ad- 
dition and 
subtraction 
up to 20 (stu- 
dents and 
pupil-tcach- 
er). 


| Spelling; Com 
mon house- 
hold words 
(students 
and pupil- 
teacher). 
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APPENDIX A—Continued. 


Time-table Stockwell Training College, 1873—Continued. 


STOCKWELL INFANT PRACTICING SCHOOL—Continued. 


Time. Monday Tuesday. Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. 
11.10t011.25 Recreation and Recreation and | Recreation and | Recreation | Recreationand 
| drill in play-| drill in play- drill in play- and drill in drill in play- 
ground. ground. ground. playground. ground. 
11.25 to 12..! Singing: Divi- | Gallerylessons: | Gallerylessons: | Gallery les-| Readin g 
| sions land} Division1,| Division1,ob-| sons: Divi-| classes (stu- 
(mistress), II natural his- ject; 11, natu- sion I, natu- dents and 
and Iv (pupil- tory; II, ob- tal _ history; ral history pupil-teac h- 
teacher). ject; 11, form Ill, object; IV, or object; er). 
or color (alter- natural his- li, the same; 
nating); Iv, tory (pupil- 111, form or 
pupil-teacher. teacher). color; Iv, 
the same. 
Afternoon: 


2 to 2.10....| Marking and 
closing regis- 
ters. 

2.10 to 3.10. 
occupations 


(students and | 
pupil-teacher). 


pupil-teacher). 

3.10 to 3.20.) Change andj) Change and 
physicalexer- | physical exer- 
cisc. cise. 

3.20 to 4....| Writing: Les- | Dictation for 
son on black- Divisions I 
beard, capital and 11; form- 
end small let- ing Ictters for 
ters (students Divisions 111 
and pupil. and Iv (stu- 
teachers). dents and 

| pupil-teacher). 

4 to 4.10....| Dressing to go 


home. 


j 


| 


i 


Marking and 
closing regis- 


ers. 
Kindergarten | Reading for Di- 


visions I, H, 
and 11; learn- 
ing letters for 
division Iv 
(students and 


Dressing to go 
home. 


4.10 to 4.15 -| Closing school | Closing school 


with singing | 


and prayer. 


with singing 
and prayer. 


Marking and 


closing regis- 
ters. 


Reading for Di- 


visions I, II, 
andi; learn- 
ing letters 
for division 
Iv (pupil- 
teacher). 


Chan ge and 


physical ex- 
ercise. 


Writing on 
slates (pupil- 
teacher). 


Dressing to go 


home. 


Closing school 


with singing 
and prayer. 


Marking and 


closing reg- 
isters. 


Reading for 


Divisions I, 
Ir and II; 
learning let- 
ters for di- 
vision Iv 
(students 
and pupil- 
teacher). 
Change and 
physical cx- 
ercise. 
Transcribing, 
Divisions I 
and Ir (stu- 
dents and 
pupil-teac h- 
er) ; forming 
letters, Divi- 
sions ITI and 
Iv (students 
and pupil- 
texcher). 
Dressing to 
go home. 
Closingschool 
withsinging 
and prayer. 


Writing 


Marking and 


closing regis- 
ters. 


Reading for 


Divisions 1, 
Il, and III; 
learning let- 
ters for divi- 
sion IV (stu- 
dents and 
pupil-teach- 


Crk 
Change and 


physical ex- 
ercise. 

on 
slates (stu- 
dents and 
pupil-tea c h- 
er). 


Dressing to go 


home. 


Closing school 


with singing 
and prayer. 


WoTr.—A second-year student acts as the mistress of the school on Wednesdays. 
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Stockwell Training College, 1877. 


TIME TABLE, INFANT PRACTICING SCHOOL. 
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| fe a a 


© 1 PilQsconsage 'Repeating 
words of 
school songs. 
9.10 to 9.30..... | School opened 
with singing 
and prayer. 
(2) Registers 
| marked. 
We) 1) Spoon ee fHepeatin g 
Scripture (pu- 
pil-teachers). 
(2) Registers 
closed. 
Change and 
physical exer- 
cise. 
Writing on 
| slates (pupil- 
teachers). 
Spelling on 
| _ blackboard. 
Recreation in 
playground. 
umber: (1) 
Mental; (2) 
on blackboard 
and slates. 


10to 10.15.....4 


HOG) 00) 1 Aooe 


Tat wo) INN seee ae 
aC toe 2og. 
JO P-BgO Ie sae ae N 


Repeating 
words of 
school songs. 

School opened 
with singing 
and prayer. 
(2) Registers 
marked. 


Scripfure les- 
sons, Old Tes- 
tament (mis- 


tress and pu- | 


pil-teacher). 
Change and 


| 


| 


Wednesday. 


Repeating 
words of 
school songs. 

School opencd 
with singing 
and prayer. 
(2) Registers 
marked. 


Scripture les- 
sons, New 
Testament 
(mistress and 
pupil-teacher). 

Change and 
physical ex- 
ercise. 

Reading .-2..-3 


Spelling on 
blackboard. 


Kindergarten | Recreation in 


physical oxer- 
cise. 
Number: (1) 
Mental; (2) 
on blackboard. 
Spelling on 
blackboard. 
games. 
Reading ree. ts 


playground. 

Gallery lessons 
(pupil- teach- 
ers). 


Thursday. 


Repeating 
words of 
schoolsongs. 

School opened 

“with sing- 
| ing and 

prayer. (2) 

Registers 
marked. 
Scripture les- 
sons (pupil- 
teachers). 


Change and 
physical ex- 


Spelling on 
blackboard. 

Kindergarten 
games. 

Gallery les- 
sons (siu- 
dents). 


Friday. 


Repeating 
words of 
schoolsongs. 

Schoal opened 
with singing 
and prayer. 
(2) Registers 
marked. 


Scripture les- 
sons (mis- 
tress and pu- 
pil-teacher). 


Change and 
| physical ex- 
| _ercise. 
| Number. 


Spelling on 
blackboard. 

Recreation in 
playground. 

Gallery lessons 
(students). 


Rerirstexrs 
marked and 
closed. 

Reading. 


Change and 
physical ex- 
ercise. 

| Marching and 

kindergartcn 

games. 

_ School closed 

with singing 

and prayer. 

(2) Dressing. 


Friday. 


Hymn and 
poetry. 

Marking of 
registers. 

| Drawiug,stick- 

laying. 


Gymnastic 
games. 

Drawing, scw- 
ing. 


Marking of 
registers. 
Paper-folding. 


72) DoilBisee see be Registers|Registers|Registers| Registers 
marked and marked and marked and marked and 
closed. closed. closed. | closed. 

Padua) iD) Bid) sae Kindergarten | Dictation (boys),, Writing (boys),| Dictation 
occupations, needlework needlework! (boys), nee- 
(students and (girls). (girls). } dlework 
pupil-teach- (girls). 
ers). 

3.15 to 3.30...-. Change and| Change and/ Change and/| Change and 
physical exer- physical exer- physical ex- physical ex- 
cise. | cise. ercise ercise. 

Seo ONUOL earl reerele = Spelling (stu- Reading (stu- | Singing........ Reading ese-e 
dents). dents). 

evOra elmer cere c.- Scheel closcd | School closed | School closed | School closed 
with singing with singing with singing with sing- 
and prayer. | and prayer. and prayer. ing and 
(2) Dressing. | (2) Dressing. (2) Dressing. prayer. (2) 

| Dressing. 
TIME TABLE, KINDERGARTEN, 1877. 
Time Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. Thursday. 
| | 

OD come ass ceda= Hymn and/|Scripture| Hymn and | Scripture sto- 
poetry. stories,hymn.| postry. ries; hymn. 

E40 cine isclgais ss: Marking of reg- | Marking of reg- | Markingofreg- Marking of 
isters. isters. | istcrs. | registers. 

Bee ceere ae are Set JSTUpIG ES chaeeey eee | Pricking, stick- | Pea work, | Building.....- 

| laying. planes of) 
: wood. 

ee | Gymnastic} Gymnastic! Gymnastic | Gymnastic 
games. gamcs. games. games. 

TIAN 140) We coaoe Drawing, sew-| Modcling in| Drawing, | Modeling in 
ing. clay, drawing, thread-lay- clay, draw- | 

threading of ing, ring-lay- ing, thread- | 
straws and ing. ingofstraws | 
. paper. and papcr. 
oie See Marking of reg- | Marking of reg- | Markingofreg- | Marking of 
isters. istcrs. isters. registers. 

MlWeccosassoood Paper-folding...| Paper-cutting, | Mat-plaiting, | Paper-cutting, 

mat. plaiting. pricking. mat-plaiting. 


| 
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Gin? 1. 
Time. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. 
Serer eet secre Gymnastic|Gymnastic| Gymnastic} Gymnastic! Gymnastic 
games. ames. games. games. games. 
Dea estas + <2 Ball games ..... Natural history . panes eof secre Natural his- ; Ball games. 
- tory. 
Aimee Poche c Closing hymn ..} Closing hymn ..} Closing hymn..| Closing hymn-| Closing hymna. 


Stockweli Training College, 1882. 


KINDERGARTEN, CLASSES I AND 1. 


Time. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. 
re 18 OS are «5 = yin ih Cee eee. css Hymn and | Hymn and poetry| Hynin ........ Hymn and 
stor stor 
NOito 10.40... .-- Occupations ....| Occupations -.) Occupations...... Occupations -.; Occupations. 
noo 11. 20...| Ganies....-----.- Games..-2...: Games sage he ce Games.......-. Camen 
E20 sol 2h. 2 = - Occupations -...| Occupations ..; Oceupations..-.... Oceupations ..| Occupations. 
12 oy ee ae Closing hymn ..; Closing hymn.| Closing hymn ....} Closing hymn.| Closing hymn. 


KINDERGARTEN, TRANSITION CLASS. ~ 


| 
Time. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. 
i= Gitte = 
0 a ae ee CPAP aceyoeecterae Hymn ....---- A GO ee oe as oe i) yin ...2.5 2! Hymn. 
hrs) 10) 0 eee, Reading and) Reading and | Reading and writ: | heeadin g and} Reading and 
writing. writing. ing. writing. hoe wii iting. 
MORGOMLOEAOe. 2s Arithmetic -.-... Natural his- Poet VEY Reece = cicie stee Arithmetic ... Arithmetic. 
tory. 
1040 Gomlle15 = -lsGames--.---.-.) Games..c..--2 | Oceu pations...... Gameseeoeeea: Games. 
Pose 2... ce Occupations ....| Occupations ..| GAT GS Sapa. ee Occupations ..| Occupations, 
HO RLOMEZEUOE <2. Closing hymn ..|} Closing hymn_| Closing hymn....| Closing hymn. Closing hymn. 


KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, CLASSES IV AND V. 


Time. | Class. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. 
| oes 
| i 
| 
SMO Gil oea.-- <2: ; oe | ymne<:.22) yin see = 2 | Pa Vat == ie j Meymn .<ss5- Hymn. 
9.15 to 10.......] 4 TY }| Reading ...-. | ae | Poctry.....--. Wirendivet (a 
IV ?} Ss oa | N aturalhis- | Roeiry- cee: : Natural hia- 
10 to 10.40...... ; tg i Scripture... ; tory. } ; Arithmetic . } Seripture . 13 tory. 
nV Writing ... 2f : Writin . 
10.40 to 11.15-.. SA ; | peng nee 5 eet : Gymnmasies =. {Dr anne s "{Reading. 
IV Poinfing: 22-2. Home geogra- | Occupations... Singing..... Home geogra- 
Ilo to 122-224 phy phy 
Vv | Gremmar.. | Geogranby. Bet thee: nastics . | Grammar... soda, 
IV 2 eee Nee s- ccupations.. apie Natural  his- 
2.30 to 3.15...-. ; VS Writing .....] tory. ; Gymnastics .. Writing .. ; tory. 
IV ?| Mentalarith- | ¢ Reading ... 2} Occupations .. mae Reading. 
SN 9) each ; v$ metic. ; Arithmetic ; Gymuastics .. ; SUEDE Ecos Sacieneeea 
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Stockwell Training College, 1888. 


TIME-TABLE.—INFANT PRACTICING SCHOOL. 


Time. | Class Monday Tuesday. Wednesday.| Thursday. Friday. 
Morning: | 4 
$ to 9:05 2\! Marking of | Marking of | Marking of | Marking of | Marking of 
or ee | 3(| registers. registers. registers. registers. registers. 
4) 
1 
9:03 to 9:10 2) Opening] Opening| Opening} Opening| Opening 
x peauionn af 3(| prayer. prayer. prayer. prayer. prayer. 
4 
se ptures Singing. ...% | 
a : a] esson. Singing, or 
a aa 2 Pee \(Scriptureles-}|....do ...-..- Lee O). ese B '{ object les- 
a. | 3 7 sOl. Sinsi (Scripture /f son (9:30to 
4 orhymns. | en ee bes ae! ee ior od 10). 
| | ’ Sage at verses 
i ee Tables oe eg os or | Tables or, Tables or 
ap 2 ingandclos-| spelling an spelling] spelling, spelling 
COED = 3 ing ofregis-| closing of | andclosing| andclosing| and closing 
4 ters. registers. ofregisters.| ofregisters.| of registers. 
( 1} Reading .....- Reading ..-.: Recitation .. Reading . ...| Readin (x 
2 Writing Sones Mumber ....% Be 00) sone VEE iting Writing. 
E50 to 10:20) - =! ; | _ (books). 
ay | Meee phates Seance Reading ....- Reading ....{ Reading ....] Reading. 
4) Writing Se Number 7... Writing ....| Writing ....] Writing. 
a reece fees Fue + Ge ae oe | Number. 
7 eading ...... Object les- ic ee | | Re ading ....| Reading. 
10:20 to 11 ..... 3) | AViitine 2.2.8 gon. eee z Writing .---| Writing. 
4| Reading ...... (books). Reading ....| Reading. 
11 to 11:20 ; Exercises, | Exercises, | Exercises, | Exercises, | Exercises, 
i eee aa 3 Singing, or singing, or ee or| singing, or singing, or 
4 play. play. play. play. play. 
ee NVerivin oe eee sNicim: ber 2-7 -t- Geography .| Number ....| Writing. 
11-20 to 12 2 | Number ... reading .. 28-2 dO 25.45" pee do -....-8 Number. 
a a: oe eer (Olsec cael Number ..... Hecitation 23|-o: Glty Senses 4 Do. 
MN, | ee C10 Pore meet Reading =... -|/es- One asst eeer Clemeaes Do. 
Afterncon: 
1 
2 to 2:05 2\| Marking of | Marking of | Marking of | Marking of | Marking of 
OTS st 3 registers. registers. registers. registers. registers. 
| 4 
1 , 
9:15 to 2:20 2\| Closing of reg-| Closing of | Clesing of | Closing of} Closing of 
. 7 i wee 3 isters. registers. registers. registers. registers. 
| 4 ; 
1 Boys, drawing. Boys, draw- | Boys, draw- | Boys, draw- Sewing, toil- 
i img: i) ine. ing. lustrate ob- 
9 to 2:50 OA hs See ae) & eee res. | ae UG: See | eee C0 2.52.8 ject lessons. 
va oe ae & 3 Girls, knitting. Girls, knit-| Girls, sew- | Girls, sew- Writing. 
ilk ting. ing ing. 
Gl) SAG eeaeeas Boos ee | ae Cleemaee aa (es Caress Do. 
1 | 
9-59 to 8 2| Change or| Changeor Change or} Change or) Changeor 
eat ae TT : | play. | play. play. play. play. 
1] Reading ...--- Reading ..... Boys, spell- | Reading ....| Reading. 
ing. 
3 to 3:30 | a A eperemen Lae doo ae. da salt fo eyes Do. 
eo” fi 3 “Spelling Bea Writing ...33 Girls, draw- |.-..do ......- Do. 
img. 
eee | ee doce oe & he eee | Lee do .aeac4. Makingballs. 
1 “Modeling in§] Writing ..... Reading Geography -|? Physic cal ex- 
2 clay. oBo etn ame Re oe Oe se222 BS ose do . ae § ercises. 
DED ONGOIA were etna =. Sewing, to il-( Reading -..-.].... dO ses2224 Sewing, to 
3 lustrato ov Makin g| Threading ae Be ae Tee 
: ject lessons. balls. beads. Rois. 
Dismissal. | Disniissal.. 


- Dismissal. 


| Dismissal..... | Dismissal... . 
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Stockwell Training College, 1888S—Continucd. 


TIME-TABLE—KINDERGARTEN. 


Afternoon: 


24 10) MA0BY eee ar 


| Bovs, prick- 1a tables... 
|} = cine: a ' .._ |SWriting ... 
©:05 to 2:25 .... ae rel Gi, knit 
TI | Sewing .....| Drawing...--- Sewing =a! 
dugg = - 20. 22-1 ple enc We. lo. au 
2-95 to 2:30 -..-. E Closing of Closing of| Closing of) 
seus) registers. registers. registers. 
Pricking—.=.| Wiiiting .-.2s2 j é 
, 4 ; Neediework.| Knitting.--..- } Arithmetic 
2:00 0d «222+. II | Paper-fold- | Mat-plaiting..| Paper-fold- 
ing. | ing 
568 Geen lee ee 4 Meee (0-22 ss. eer tea soe eas 
Cece | 2 T1 it Singing and ; Singing and | Singing and, 
TI exercise. exercise. exercise. 
I | Paper-cut- | Reading ...... Reading ...- 
tin 
3:10 to 3:50 .....¢ IIT | Mode ing - | Sewing «sees. Puilding3.-| 16% 2 
Ili |) Sewing .....| Beads... Bewillg io... 
T 
3:50 to 4 ..-.... it Dismissal...| Dismissal..... Dismissal... 


= Marking of ee of 
registers. 


Marking of 


egisters. registers. 


Marking of 
registers. 


| Boys, writing. 


Girls, needle- 


Closing of 
registers. 


Headings ca 4 
Lenithin geese 4 
Paper- folding. 


IOs es oes 
‘Reading (3 to 


Sewing g (3 to 


Time. Class.| Monday. | Tuesday. Wednesday.| Thursday. Friday. 
Morning: 
9 to 9.05 a Marking of | Marking of | Markingof | Marking of | Marking of 
iN aaa ae Il registers. registers. registers. registers. registers. 
I cunts eeesoe Scripture ...| Scripture..... Singing. 
9:05 to 9:30 va ut ea =n) eer ees | Hymns .....|.... do ueioae: ie 
ee : i oe sa seen cees ne WG .< cues lene dOs..222 ae. Scripture. 
: : Closing of | Closing of| Closing of| Closing of] Closing of 
CBD We eee | a a) cece eer eee sae a, x 
I | Reading ....| Arithmetic ...| Reading ..--| Arithmetic ...) Arithmetic. 
CACO -28. ELI. F-cdo -...... Heading 2 ce: aoe me dO 7.2.1! Reading -....4 eading. 
\¢ Tit Stu oe Bowes (tab- Sera Number/Nua Ba er 
sticks ets). (beads). (bricks (sticks) 
Ee | Games and| Games and] Games and/| Games a Games and 
10:15 to 10:45 --|, II | physical physical ex- physical physical ex- physical 
iit exercises. ercises. exercises, erciscs exercises. 
DB Writing... 4) Writing 2.2.2 Arithmetic -| Writing .....- Writing. 
10:45 to 11:15 -.1¢ IT | Drawing.... Drawing ae Drawing. - 3) rawing...-.. Drawing 
II | F tea (tab- | Form (bricks) .| | Form ( sticks) San AO eee ee Do. 
ets 
| Reading (11:15 Reading (11:15 
Arithmetic.4| ,,t0 11:30). | Modeling t011:30). | Lroagin 
F “\| Object lesson °-")| Object lesson S 
| (| (11:30 to 12). A. (11:30 oD) | 
- umber (11: 
11:15 to 41:55 ..| a Number]| Nu m beri Number to 11:30). Number (tab- 
: : al (sticks). (bricks). | (tablets). }) Cbject lesson lets). 
| | (11:30 to 12). 
Form (11:15to Ph 
| Drawing.-..-| Drawing.....- Drawing... ence ae F tet): — 
| (11:30 to 12). 
TD! 
11:55 to12...... | a Dismissal...| Dismissal..... Dismissal...) Dismissal ....| Dismissal. 


Marking of 
registers. 


pea 


Girls, knit- 
ting. 
Sewing. 

Do. 
Closing of 
registers. 

Pea work. 


Needlework. 
Mat-plaiting. 


Do. 
Drawing (3 to 
3:30). 
Modeling (3 
to 3:30). 
Sewing (3 to 
3:30 


). 
Singing (3:30 
to 4). 
Do. 
Sewing (3:30 
to 4). 


Dismissal. 
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TIME-TABLE, KINDERGARTEN AND TRANSITION CLASS. 


Class— 
Day and hour. 
I. al, 100 & IV and V. 
Morning (a). 
Monday: E 
Oh Aly eee rt Opening school. | Opening school. Opening school. | Opening school. 
Seripture verses. Scripture verses. Scripture verses. Scripture verses. 
Oe aeancoese Jointed lath (¢)-.... Gift (2) 2222s ecce cee UES oe fctete cole erelsts Sums. 
TOE 5ocec (CSUR eG) ondnene Sandee Sticks and rings (¢).| Reading ...........- Reading. 
ere oecsicie es Lunch and games ..; Lunch and games...) Lunch and games. . Lunch and tables. 
ie sdeweeee Chireads ~.- 2.0282. % pPURReaU ee ecneree 4 DY CUS cose ens oer .| Writing. . 
secs Ay : 
Oe eeicis Opening school.| Opening school. | Opening school.!| Opening school. 
bine story. Scripture story. Scripture story. Scripture story. 
iO peeerrrens e. fb (ah)) Meveveteetaiae ahora: ate Sticksiand Tings (Ci) SUMS 2... cceccces~ ce Sums, 
OH). csacgce J cn lath (c)eee44 Gitt\(4) 22... ..scoe ReadinG@eeecessceere Xeading. 
hefeeyensie ss Lunch and games...| Lunch and games...) Lunch and games... Hen and dicta- 
ion. 
Meso ces. a SOWINE «cs ose ceneds Re WAM cerns aiceiawies BOW IDO sce dees occ ats s Sewing. 
Wednesday: | : 
Ord beeen es Opening school./} Opening school. | Opening school. | Opening school. 
Scripture verses. Scripture verses. Scripture verses. Scripture verses. 
Al Qe ales Gilfti (3) eecesc cae Mat weaving (¢).-.-] Paper cutting .....- Sums. 
HORS O eevee = Mat weaving ......- Gilt (Q)eeeeas ee cess IGA eee ees ce cee Reading. 
NISL a fereroe ss: av Lunch and games... Lunch and games...) Lunch and games...| Lunch and tables. 
abe: 3) See eee Drawing (objects)..| Drawing (objects) .-| Object lesson actete ace Object lesson. 
pasa: 
ll) enced Opening school.| Opening school.| Opening school. | Opening school. 
Scripture story. Scripture story. cripture story. Seripture story. 
SS saroaere Guifte()Seeeeecccoes Sticks and rings (c).| Gift (4 or 5)-.....--. Sums. 
NO GA0ss caeed Joimted lath’ o> eemes4 (btn (Col ose ceeeareeer SILIIS so ro eee Gilt (5). 
1D ease Lunch and games. . i Lunch and games...| Lunch and games---.| Lunch and games. 
ee 3 0) Sete = SEMAINE SGouponHaseee Sey is aor nereere og TAWING- cose cease Drawing. 
Friday: 
Oe oaceeee Opening school. | Opening school.| Opening school. | Opening school. 
Scripture verscs. Scripture verscs. Scripture verses. Scripture verses. 
ee a ais ike Gift (3) --------.....] Sticks and rings (c)-| Sums wees eeee ce eens! Sums. 
IOs Wonsesae Wointedilath: (¢)=.s28) Gilt (4) 22522. 22 -<c = Readinoe sess. eeeees Reading. 
iL Sa eeeCeee Lunch and games..-.| Lunch and games..-.| Lunch and games...} Lunch and dicta- 
tion. 
11:30... Ore hg bit a ee MO OWT reese einere © Object lesson ....... Object lesson. 
Afternoon (b) 
Monday 
JAE EE eee Mat Weavin® .-....3 Mat weaving .....-- Geography ........- Drawing. 
Bey eer orrateta cic (GAMES eee msis cece te Games eee. eseiasets Recitavion a. -ss-e" 4 | Recitation. 
8280 cone ok Ais AOS eerie sersis.a ae Beads rc cecc cece = Writing = ee wecke oe Geography. 
ee 
Seaaeece Drawing...-.-----.-| Drawing............| Paper folding........ Writing. 
3. soneoosdsod Ss Rea 0k aeons ce SINGIN Oe eet te LD GIN Gece eeclee croe Singing. 
BS O0en sence BOWS cn. neancceess Sewin g Aaiisale wie aes Reading Bee ere ee Grammar. 
Ge eel | 
eeeiecaeate I CHUS eo lel cass cceece ees serene. AL Reading’ ....2....2..4) Reauing. 
pute WV Cames...c.c.-.202 8. | Paper folding......- Grammnmarssce ss. eee Dictation. 
OO cme cet SUNTeAUs ieee ese. =. PTHECAGS <2 ecco ne WV Pine 22 aces History. 
Thursday 
BWaecccuce Mat weaving ....... [ Mat weaving -.....- Mat weaving ....-.- Writing. 
Bete re es orca ate 1 Th Onn eee ee tae cerea bMS Keg scacooe Reaiorses aes os Reading. 
BE pacocmad Sich iti: eee eeerenere | Se win? fe 2. cseesscn = WV DIGIC eee sicece Geography. 
Friday: 
2 80 eee: = ae (CWE GR pogeee re Mireaus seen en cee Drea WINE ee ae eece ne = Drawing. 
Gaeeccienemer CCItATION) <e- eer-)- RCCL bAGlOM = eye a eieie's <1 Recitationesss..--4- Recitation. 
PesWscasacas Modeling (¢)/js cee -1y Miodelinio’ (¢)Sa2-2-5- (Readineeeee esses Grammar. 


a Registers marked and closed at 9:55; dismissal at 12 o’clock. 
b Registers marked and closed at 2:25; dismissal at 4 o'clock. 
¢ These as the year goes on develop into other but similar occupations. 
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Herold’s School, Bermondsey. 


TIME-TABLE, INFANTS’ DEPARTMENT, 1888. 


E 
Time. | & Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. | Thursday. Friday. 
: _ | | 
Morning: | i 
21 oR pening |Opening| Opening|Opening |Ope ning 
Oiescs-seese- 4 @ shcool, texts,, school,texts,| school, texts, pebook teeta school, texts, 
t| a |} ete etc. ete. | ote 
| ai) | 
9:10 1] 2|| Holy Scrip- a Scerip- | Holy Scrip- | Holy Scrip- | Holy Scrip- 
aaa ae \ Al J ture. ture. ture. tures. | ture. 
We l)| umber... Number ..... ON umber esce-r Number... Number. 
9:30 to 9:33 Bly |. 5 cies, aareeeae f 2ec8O <2 eae OC eee See dO... cee Da. 
es zs 3 Reading ee Reading eae Re CAINS cena Heading ... = Reading. 
-| AN Teele oe 2 tk Be ey err Wee LO eee one De lotashees 
| 3 Registers| Registers | Registers | Registers | Registers 
OES Dee eye 4 | 3 marked and| marked a marked and | marked and marked and 
| 4 || closed. closed. ciosed. | closed. closed. 
| IM) Reading =... heading. 2.4 Reading ---..-. Readino eeece Reading. 
10 to 10:30 ih 2 Wy 1G One ie\steciene ot |. dO 222.28. - Ae Owe cae A bree Owes stasis S Do. 
eae 3 | Writin (ma ccees {| SVaricinic: =< 2 Wr Tobie ane 1 NV LIN Sone Writing. 
Wey ee. (io ere eee Ores se: - (aoe Oper oss af. bE eeOse. sere Do. 
WD ad: sec sec ecd (+2700 Seen ete Ores ae 7 ++ -do Scare Do 
; ee FEO eons cere ee ser rere (Bes cls pee see Bee 0 .ceoccee Do. 
AMapgto 11 --- 4) 34 Reading ...... “Reading ..... | Reading ...... Reading ..... Reading. 
4 poke cL OD reso S's ca Saphcre Ooi as nee oa LO eerie. areal Serer (Ghoeameaes oA Do. 
ul | ioe | Drill, recrea- | Drill, recrea- | Drill, recrea- | Drill, recrea. | Drill, recrea- 
SS oco mage ae | 3 | tion, etc. tion, etc. tion, etc. tion, etc. tion, ete. 
ie ‘ 
L | Reading ...... Ovject lesson| Singing....... Reading ....5 Reading. 
11:15 to 11:45 2 is eee, § 21 eee 2 Fate RO ec cateaes. [eee 0 eae Do. 
: | 3 “Kindergarten. fo een Le (LOre oe | Number «. 4.) Kindergarten 
Cy VERE een | es eee te Overs el eeee do ee Do. 
[ d | Mental arith-| Mental arith-| Mental arith- | Mental arith-| Mental arith- 
iii ee epee Ajnes metic, ta- inetic, ta- metic, ta- metic, ta-| metic, ta- 
I 4|{ bles, ete. bles, etc. bles, ete. bles, etc. | bles, ete. 
ae | 
eee eee ve ied 5 Dismissal....| Dismissal....| Dismissal. ---. Dismissal....| Dismissal. 
4 
Afternoon 
; Repeating | Repeating | Repeating| Repeating| Repeating 
area) « 3 songs, etc. songs, etc. songs, etc. songs, etc. songs, etc. 
4 
' 1|) Registers| Registers| Registers| Registers| Registers 
9.5 a marked and | marked and marked and | marked and marked and 
ee a | closed. closed. ‘| closed. - closed. closed. 
| J 
aD | 
i 
Bae coe. <. 8 f > Reading’ ....! Needlework .| Knitting ..... | Needlework | Reading. 
[| 4 | | 
| a | 
PeaOtO Gass 3 A > Number. ....| Needlework .| Knitting ....- Needlework .| Number. 
| 4 
( : Kindergar- | Kindergar-| Kinder gar-| Kindergar- | Kindergarten 
se ae sevsieye ave © | 3 |f ten games, ten games, ten games, ten games, ae play, 
4 | play, etc. play, ete. play, etc. play, ete. ete. 
(ir 
“50 5 See arate 5 ; Kindergarten] Reading ..... Recitation....| Reading ..... Kindergarten. 
4 |) 
| 4 
41d 2 | Prayer and | Prayer and | Prayer and/| Prayer and Prayer and 
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KINDERGARTEN TIAE-TABLE, CHILDREN UNDER 5. 


Time. 


Morning 2 


ei 
ec eee e es esee 
ewsanneceees 


Monday. 


Learn hymn; 
open school. 
Holy Scrip- 

ture. 
Learning songs. 
Regis sters 
marked and 
closed. 
Ball games, etc. 
Play 
Stick laying. 


Learn song.- 

Regist ers 
marked and 
closed. 

Stick laying... 

Exercises 

Ball games, 
molding, 
etc. 

Close school 
and dismiss. 


Tuesday. | Wednesday. 


Learn hymn; 
open school. 


Learn hymn; 
open school. 


Holy Scrip- al Scrip- 


ture. 


Lear ning songs Learni ng songs 


Regis sters 
marked and 
closed. 
Ball games, ete 
la; 
Stick laying .. 


Learn song. 


Regist ers. 
marked and 
closed. 
Paper tearing 

Exercises 

Ball games, 
molding, 


etc- 
Close school 
and dismiss. 


ture. 


Regis ters 
marked and 
closed. 


Ball games,etc. 


Pla 
tick laying .. 


| Learn song... 

Registers 
marked and 
closed. 


Paper folding. | 


Texercises 
Ball games, 
molding, 

b 


ete. 
Close school 


British school, Northfleet. 


| 


Thursday. 


| Learn hymn; 


open school. 
Holy Scrip- 
ture. 
Learning sengs 
Registers 
marked and 
closed. 
Ball games,ete. 
Pla 
Stick laying .. 


Learn song -. 
Register 3 
marked and 
closed. 
Paper tearing. 
Exercises 
Ball games, 
molding, 


(oe 
Close school 


| and dismiss. | and dismiss. 
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Friday. 


Learn hymn; 
open school. 

Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

Learning songs 

Registers 
marked and 
closed. 

Ball games, ete. 
lay. 

Stick laying. 


Learn song, 

Registers 
marked and 
closed. 

Stick laying. 

Exercises. 

Ball games, 
molding, 
etc. 

Close school 
and dismiss. 


Time. 


Morning: 


9:10 to 9:30 . 


9:30 to 10 — 
10 to 10:30 ... 


"10:30 to 11 =. 
fro i-15 ... 
falas to 11-55. 4 


TUL SS 10) sk 
Afternson: 
Oe tena c accesses 


3 to 3:30 ; 


BESOILO Ameena 
4 to 4:10 


; 


-| Recreation 


Tables 
-| Setipture les- 
son. Mark- 


ing register. | 


Readi ing 
Wr iting o 
Writing 
Readi ing 


N ie pee... 


Lesson on form 
and color. 
Dismissal ...... 


Needlework ... | 


Reading 
Writing 
| Reeitation 
Disinissal 


} 


| 
Tuesday | Wednesday 
ablesemecacas Tablesiea.ce. 
Scripture les- | Scripture les- 
son. Mark- son. Mark- 
ing register. ing register. 
Arithmetic . Writing Cee 
SC ACID Mrereres Reading eee 
Reading ...... Re ading Saeoe 
HIGUITES .. cee Writing Bete 
Mittin o 32s. | § pelling Ceeth sal 
Aires! Soe oo Number ...... 
Recreation....| Recreation. ... 
Object les- | Kindergarten 
son. (a) 
Dismissal. .... lj Dismissal... .7 
HGOnieamUeeen ce Needlework . 
ire iting See ARC MGbian Guecs cee 
| Reading es 5 ee iting oe 
Gees TUS 6 GoSos 
(en ooen - Byiane eeulen 
| Dismissal Dismissal..... 


Oe ee eS Be SS 


Thursday. | Friday 
ables: sass: Tables, 
Scripture les- | Scripture les- 

son. Mark- son. fark. 

ing register. ing register. 
Reading <. 24: Arithmetic. 
Wining 22.2 ‘Reading. 
Vachon es Reading. 

A Readin's 224! Writing g. 
Arithmetic . | Spelling g, 
Picures-...2-! | Number. 
Recreation.... Recrextion. 

-| Object lesson .| Kindergarten. 
Disnissal..-..- Dismissal. 

APGratinhlenaae. 4 Needlework. 
Wiritini@ 22-22 Reading. 
ieadinit So .2-e Writing. 
Singing (a)....| Number. 


| Dismissal..... | Dismissa. 
| 


. aGiven by mistress, 
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APPENDIX B. 
Paper read before the Froebel Society, London, by Miss E. A. Manning, May 11, 1889. 
THE KINDERGARTEN IN INDIA. 


One proof of the soundness of Froebel’s principles of education lies in the fact that 
they have been found practically useful in the training of children of various nationsand 
ofvarious races. The experimentmadeina retired German village had withinit such 
wise elements that it has extended itself with success not only into many countries 
of Europe and into America, but also to the East. At the Health Exhibition a few 
years ago we found that some of the little Japanese children share at least the in- 
terest of Froebel’s occupations, and I wish to bring before you this evening some 
indications that his healthy natural system is beginning to be appreciated in India. 
Because Froebel observed children faithfully—and it is for his having done this, and 
having told us what he observed, that we owe him endless gratitude—it followed as a 
matter of course that the German villagers Gretchen and Hiinslein could not be the 
only children to profit by his discoveries. For boys and girls under 6 years old are 
very like each other all over the globe. Everywhere they have same eagerness to 
investigate as to what sort of a world they haveentered. The same clinging depend- 
ence on their elders, the same impulse to test their new powers, the same sociability, 
the same faults, the same charm, the same method of development. Therefore, the 
German teacher and philosopher, while guiding the mothers of his own valleys, was 
really counseling mothers and teachers in countries and epochs far distant from his 
own. 

It is true that there are hereditary differences, and differences due to variety in 
surroundings, which are noticeable even in the earliest stages of a child’s life. 
National characteristics show their mark even before children can talk. Onerace of 
people is more active than another, one more vindictive, one more thoughtful, one 
has more delight in the beautiful, and as the phases of life in an individual are in- 
dissolubly linked together from beginning to end, such peculiar qualities exhibit 
themselves from the first. But Froebel’s principles include so much width of ap- 
plication, they have such elasticity as well as strength, he looked so fully at 
human nature through the German villager’s nature, that these differences can be 
met and dealt with easily. And after all even a dozen English children have al- 
most as much variety of temperament and of tendency as if they were children of 
several nationalities. Froebel supplied certain leading truths, and, accepting these 
truths, those who can carry out his ideas have just to give due attention to special 
good or bad points of character and to the special aptitudes which need to be drawn 
out and exercised in accordance with race peculiarities, 4nd thus his system becomes 
of world-wide application. 

In regard to the practical methods of the kindergarten, however, it is very im- 
portant that habits and circumstances should be taken carefully intoaccount. One 
of Froebel’s principles was that the child should always pass from the Known to the 
unknown—that familiarity is valuable both in regard to mental and moral growth— 
and thus he followed the bent of the children around him in arranging his series of 
occupations. But he would have been the last to stereotype his methods, because 
in doing so he would have felt that he was going against his own principles. Even 
these methods, as children are so much alike in all countries, prove very much in 
accordance with tastes and tendencieseverywhere. But it is most important to util- 
ize the self-chosen occupations of the little ones of any particular nationality and to 
recognize and to fit things in with the associations that have molded them. Hence 
the introduction of the kindergarten into a fresh country requires much care and 
resource, much judgment and sympathy. 

Now, | have lately returned from a visit to India, and I have been asked to give some 
informationas to what is being done there in regard to kindergartens. Perhaps, when 
you have heard what I have to tell, you will consider that the kindergarten can 
hardly be said to exist in India, and I should almost agree with you. But there is 
a decided effort, especially in one part of India, to enliven the old methods of teach- 
ing, to introduce manual and physical training among the younger classes in schools, 
and to make the teachers understand better the nature of children. Therefore, 
though 1 have not much to tell you of kindergartens as we know them here, apart 
from school training and in connection with home influences, yet something is going 
on which is decidedly valuable, and which, but for all that has been spoken and 
written upon Froebel’s principles, would not have been carried out. Moreover, there 
is continual progress noticeable, and with a large supply of qualified teachers very 
much more might be attempted; for the educated men of India have many of them 
heard and read of this kind of training, and they are very anxious to see it spread 
in their country. 
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The part of India which I have referred to as that where a decided effort is being 
made in the kindergarten direction is the Presidency of Madras. There is an ex- 
cellent inspectress of girls’ schools in that presidency, Mrs. Brander, who cares 
very much that the younger children in the schools should be appropriately dealt 
with. Mrs. Brander has spent many years in India, first as superintendent of the 
government training-school for mistresses, and now as inspectress. In her present 
capacity she visits numbers of girls’ schools in distant districts as well as those in 
the city of Madras, and latterly a second inspectress, Miss Carr, has been appointed. 
These two ladies undertake the inspection, personally or through their deputies, of 
all the presidency girls’ schools. In no other part of India is such an arrangement 
made; partly because it is not easy to find qualified ladies for the work and partly 
because Madras has always been rather forward, owing to the zeal of the mission- 
aries, in education. Mrs. Brander was in England a few years ago, and she inter- 
ested herself much about Freebels methods and read books on the subject. She 
had, even before, as superintendent of the training college, adopted the occupations 
and games to a small extent in the practicing school, and gradually she has become 
more and more convinced of their value. Miss Carr, her colleague, was, till last 
December, head of the same training school, many students of which are now set- 
tled as teachers in various places. Miss Carr, partly with the help of two Madras 
students who spent a year or two in England, did a great deal to improve the in- 
fant classes of the practicing schools and to instill rational ideas on education into 
the minds of the students. So now Mrs. Brander and Miss Carr on their tour of in- 
spection are able to encourage the former students and to keep up this standard of 
teaching, and they both pay special attention to the kindergarten teaching. 

Mrs. Brander has seen the great importance of adapting the methods to the sur- 
roundings of the little Indian children. You can hardly realize how very narrow 
the life of these children is. Seldom going out of their houses; with no shops con- 
. taining pictures and other educating objects to look at; living among elders who 
are extremely ignorant and who believe in all sorts of superstitions, and married, 
or, as we Should call it, betrothed, before they are 10 or 12 years old, they grow up 
with unobservant faculties, untrained habits of conduct, no knowledge of the out- 
side world, and altogether undeveloped. In the treatment of such children when 
they are allowed to attend school it is difficult to find a basis to work from. Even 
pictures do not readily convey ideas to them, and the games that are interesting to 
European children have to do with ways and phases of life of which they have never 
heard. At the same time these children have bright capacities, they are very eager 
- to improve, and, as little pupils, they are exceptionally good. The great thing there 
is to utilize the sights and sounds that they are accustomed to, and the occupations 
which are familiar to them. Mrs. Brander devotes much care to this. She sclects 
native songs that may be suitable, and the materials which can be bought in the 
bazaar (this for another reason also, that they are cheaper), and she lets the children 
practice beadwork, in which they are very ingenious, and play with familiar seeds 
and berries. Some of the native methods, as forming letters in the sand, are quite 
in accord with kindergarten plans, but in the oldfashioned schools the exercises are 
done without joyousness, with great monotony, and undersevere threats and punish- 
ments. All the world over it seems to have been assumed that children hate learning, 
whereas to learn, under right conditions, is to most childreu a real pleasure. 

Now, will you pay a visit with me in imagination to a school in Madras to which 
a kindergarten is attached—that is, the younger children are taught on Froebel’s 
method, as far as it can be managed. Mrs. Brander and I went to see this school 
one morning during my visit to Madras, driving to it in that glorious Indian sun- 
shine, of which there is not too much in December, though even then we have to pro- 
tect ourselves against it. Well, we arrive in a rather crowded street at the central 
schoo] and kindergarten, which, with five other schools, is supported by the Maha- 
raja of Vizianagrum, and is under the supervision of the committee of the National 
Indian Association. The house is one of typical native arrangement. Entering 
from the street we came upon a small courtyard, and beyond it was another. The 
Tooms all round the court on the lower floor were quite open, something like an in- 
terior veranda, with supporting pillars. It looks extremely picturesque to sce at 
one glance the groups of children sitting in these opcn rooms in their bright varie- 
gated sarees. ‘The head mistress, Miss Jupe, came to meet us. She is chiefly occu- 
pied upstairs with the elder girls, but she superintends the kindergarten with great 
care and interest. In the right-hand room of the court we see seventeen tiny boys 
and girls, all occupied with mat plaiting. The needles are now made in Madras, for 
it costs a great deal to get them from England. The children sat on benches with 
desks before them. I wish I could convey to you an idea of how they looked. Rich 
brown faces, large dark eyes, black smooth hair plaited behind in a knot, or hang- 
ing down, and most of them very gaily dressed. They wear very small short-sleeved 
jackets and a skirt, and over all, a long saree, a sort of scarf of several yards, twisted 
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all about and raised over the head when required. In that part of India the dress 
is of cotton. One little girlhad a red jacket and a white saree; another, a green 
saree; another an orange one over a white skirt. One child had a spot of red paint 
on her forehead, ear ornaments all about the ears, and many bangles. Most had 
these ornaments on, but no shoes and stockings. A little boy had a green jacket and 
gay cap. I tell you these details that you may form a picture in your minds of the 
scene. Then the native teacher, who also had bare feet, wore a red jacket and a 
saree, with shawl stripes (red, green, and yellow). Round her neck was a coral 
chain set in silver, a fat gold ornament in her hair, and she wore spectacles. All 
the children seemed interested in this mat-plaiting, and they got on with it as well 
as English children might. Then we went to see about twenty of a baby class, all 
sitting on a long strip of mat on the floor, which is much more comfortable for them 
than benches. These babies were busy with bricks. The teacher had a ma- 
genta jacket and a cream-colored saree with gold border. She told them to make 
two chairs with their bricks for the ladies, which they did with alacrity. Then they 
made, with five bricks, a fireplace and a “‘ chattie” (a pot) upon it for boiling rice. 
‘‘What do you do with the rice”? asked the teacher. “ Eatit,” said they, thinking 
of the invariabledaily meal. Onelittle boy had acoat and cap of yellowand red silk, 
and he wore toe rings. Theverysmall girls donot yet wear sarces. They sanga Tamil 
song about something very familiar to them, ‘‘mittai,”—thatis, sweetmeats. ‘‘ Who 
make the sweets”? ‘‘Brahmins,” they replied. This isso, because what Brahmins 
made everyone may eat, but things made by those of a lower caste may not be eaten 
by a higher. Leaving these dear little children we found some rather older, playing 
in the courtyard. They were pretending to draw water from a well in tiny chatties, 
imitating the dipping of the chattie into the well with their soft delicate lit- 
tle arms and then watering some long twists of paper with flapping green 
ends, which J suppose were intended for palm trees. Then we saw some of their 
own games. One they call the frog game. Two little girls took hold of each other’s 
hands, repeating a rhyme: ‘‘ We have rice in our pot; you have grain (that is, a 
coarse kind of grain), in yours. Which will you have”? Then they jumped again 
and again from the ground, bending and throwing their interlaced hands alternately 
to- one side or the other. Another game was with clapping hands, first clapping 
each her own hands and then across. Then we saw another little class where all 
were forming the Tamil letters by laying red seeds on their slates upon the form of 
the letters which had been drawn by the teacher. In the upper story we found the 
older children. It is difficult to get enough female teachers as yet, and many men 
teach the girls’ schools. It looked strange at first to see the men, in white and red 
turbans and perhaps a long white or orange coat or an envcloping shawl, conduct- 
ing aclass. One was giving a lesson on the cotton plant, with plenty of specimens, 
and he had a small pot containing water, that he might let them drop a rupee and 
also some cotton into it, to show the relative weight. These elder girls performed 
the kol-attam, or stick dance. Each child in the circle had two sticks, and in a 
methodical way she struck her own together in time with those of her neighbors on 
each side of her. The effect was extremely pretty owing to their graceful actions. 

and the blue, red, white, lemon, and other colors of the saree and skirts. Meanwhile 
they sang a song about a garden and red and white lotus flowers. There was much 
that was interesting in the upper school, but I must keep to the little ones; so we 
will leave this school and look in at another in a different part of Madras. It is a 
missionary school, of which the superintendent is Miss Oxley, of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. A storm had come on and we had to rush into the house. These child- 
ren were fetched to school in a bullock cart; it goes round to their houses and 
brings them in sets of ten or twelve. One such batch arrived when we were there, 
and it was curious to see the pains taken lest the driver or anyone else should see 
the girls. The cart had to be turned with its end toward the verandah, and then 
they slipped out and ran in on the inner side of the cart. The driver is screened off. 
The teacher was a young Mohammedan woman, ina yellow chuddcr, something like 
a saree, but not near so long. Itis worn by Mohammedans. She taught the class 
with great spirit. Most of them had red Manchester cotton chudders, perhaps with 
yellow borders, and red pyjamas (trousers). We went to see asmall class sitting in 
an inner verandah. These tiny ones were on the floor, occupied with bead thread- 
ing, which they greatly enjoy. As I have said, the Indian work with beads is most 
ingenious; so this occupation is one which it is very useful to develop educationally. 
The beads were in a little chattie, or pot, and each child had a slate, so that if the 
beads were dropped they did not get lost on the matting of the floor. They were 
questioned in colors andanswered very well. After the Health Exhibition in London 
Mme. Michaelis kindly allowed me to have for India her series of bead threading, 

and this has been circulated in most, of the Madras Presidency schools. Mrs. 
Brander saw its value,and she has made the greatest use of it as a pattern. It is 
very rare that Mahommedan girls are allowed to attend school. There is something 
very dignified even in the tiny children’s manners. They wear their chudders over 
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their heads, and when they stand with folded arms, their faces so plump and thcir 
eyes so fine, they look like Little Red Riding Hoods. Mrs. Brander inspects mission- 
ary as well as government schools, and she takes every opportunity of organizing an 
interesting variety of occupations. 

But now let us go to the presidency training school for mistresses at Madras, which 
is the source whence the teachers derive their knowledge of Froebel’s system. Miss 
Carr, who till lately was the superintendent, has sent out in the five years of her 
stay about one hundred teachers. She had not yet started her new inspecting work 
when I was at Madras, so I was able to see the training school while her methods 
were in force. I thought this institution was most carefully conducted and there 
was a unity about the working wich appeared to me remarkably well suited to the 
aims in view. The normal students usually number about 40, some English or 
Eurasian and others Hindoos. On account of the variety of languages it is neces- 
sary to have three practicing schools—Tamil, Telugu, and English. The two teach- 
ers I referred to just now, Miss Shunmugum and Miss Bernard, were for a time in 
England studying at the Teachers’ Training Coflege, then in Bishopsgate. They 
have proved very useful since their return, both in the practicing schoo] and for the 
normal department. The students have passed three examinations in ordinary sub- 
jects before going to the training school, so that while they are there all their time 
is‘cccupied in learning the art of teaching. Miss Carr used to look over and criti- 
cise all their sketches of lessons beforehand and she appointed them to one class for 
amonth. In the course of their stay they in turn took all the classes, including 
those of the little ones. Thus the kindergarten division is an integral part of the 
whole. There are also model lessons and criticism lessons and lectures to the stu- 
dents on school management and on points relating to teaching. The result of allis 
that there is much life and spirit in the training school and that the younger chil- 
dren are most happy in their classes, where the methods present a great contrast to 
the monotonous and uninteresting routine usually pursued. 

The training school stands in a large compound (that is, surrounding ground, some- 
times a garden). In this case there is only grass and a few trees. You seea group of 
little carriages and bullock carts, in which the teachers, and students, and children 
have driven to school. The classes were crowded as to space when I was there, for 
a large pandal, i. e., temporary room inthe compound, had been lately blown down 
in a gale, but the director of public instruction has secured that a hall with class- 
rooms shall soon be built. Thechildren were in the lower part of the house, the stu- 
dents upstairs. Miss Shunmugum took us first to see the little ones. About 20small 
Telugu children were having an object lesson from one of thestudents, named Suber- 
mal, She wore ared cotton skirtand a greenish bodice, over which was a white sarec. 
In her ears there were several pearls and a green stone was near the top of her ear. 
Tiny pearls were screwed on to her face here and there. Her black hair was neatly 
plaited and round her neck was a bead chain with some coins interspersed. No 
shoes, but silver toe rings. Gold is thought too precious to wear on the feet. The 
lesson wason the hen. A stuffed hen stocd before Subermal, and she called the 
children up in turns to examine it and tocompare it with a duck, for in that school 
they teach much by comparison. They all seemed very much interested. It was 
pleasant to see their bright smiles. Indian children are generally very quiet and 
impassive, but these quite entered into teaching so suited to their nature and capac- 
ities. From the constant habit of preparation, the student teacher did not lose her 
way. One other lesson, but to elder children, was on the peacock, a very familiar 
bird in India. Here the teacher had to content herself with a picture and a pea- 
cock’s feather. But I must not take you into the higher school. I will tell, however, 
of a lesson I heard given by astudent on ancther day when Miss Brander wasinspect- 
ing the training school. Aclass of eight little boys and girls was brought up into the 
inspection room and the student gave a very good lesson with square and oblong. 
I have the sketch here, only it is in Tamil. I could not follow it, but the children 
evidently enjoyed it and Mrs. Brander approved it. At one point they all held out 
their slates to illustrate the oblong. One tiny boy was bareto the waist. Indeed, 
his only dress was a white cloth tied round him and falling over his legs, except that 
he hed a purple cap. It was very amusing to see this little fellow go up eagerly 
to the blackboard and point to the square and the oblong of colored papers stuck on 
to it. This was the only inspection lesson given that day to a kindergarten class, 
but later I saw the little ones do some very simple exercises. Itwas not easy to dis- 
tinguish the girls from the boys, for the smallest ones are often dressed alike, in gay 
little vests and trousers. Parents like their girls to be taken for boys, because, as you 
are aware, it is thought more eesirable in India to have sons than daughters. At 
one time the Hindoo mothers did not like their children to have movement exercises, 
so this teaching had to be given up. But Miss Carr took care to let the Eurasian 
children practice in the open verandah, where the Hindoo mothers could look on, and 
after awhile they came to her asking, ‘‘ Why do you not let our children do as these 
do?” Whereupon these exercises were resumed. Of course in the Indian climate 
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a careful choice has to be made in gymnastics, lest the girls should overdo. The 
course of training is for one year, but the students can stay longerif they do not pass 
well. Sometimes a teacher in some country school is sent up to be trained and she 
goes back with new ideas and a different sense of what to aim at. This was the 
case with a girl ealled Sellammal, from Kumbakonum, for whom we procured a scholar- 
ship (£10) from English funds. She profited extremely by her stay in Madras, and 
she delighted in the training school so much that she wrote a poem on it celebrating 
its advantages andits management. WhenIwas at Madras she came with her parents 
a long night journey from Kumbakonum to see me. She fully recognizes the value 
of the kindergarten occupations and is very successful with them. Mrs Brander 
encourages for the basis of the games the daily occupations which go on in the chil- 
dren’s homes, as fetching water from the well, grinding the corn, and so on. I think 
the Indian children have quite a dramatic instinct and they are fond of joining in 
simple scenes, arranged by the teachers. Their memories are so remarkably good 
that the learning what each has to say is quite easy. At one school at Madras, 
under a native Christian lady, Mrs. Satthiandahan, some children acted a sort of wel- 
come tome. The schoolgirls were placed in the open rooms round the courtyard, 
in the middle of which was a tree, and there were also shrubs in pots. Several girls 
pretended to be getting flowers, when another girl appeared finding great fault with 
them for coming without leave into a garden and plucking flowers. I should say 
that each girl had a colored paper basket, something like a fly catcher. They de- 
fended themselves and said they did not mean to do wrong. Then came the little 
guardian’s mother, and she scolded her for having been off duty and let the other 
girls enter, but she also found fault with the invaders. After some disputing the 
whole matter was amicably settled by the girls explaining that an English lady 
had come to their school and they wished to get flowers for a garland for her. That 
excuse was considered satisfactory, and when a garlanu was placed on me it was 
supposcd to be the one that they had been meanwhile making. Sometimes they hold 
a sort of argumentative conversation on the advantages of going to school, and they 
are very fond of a wedding game of their own called a ‘‘ Garbi,” in which the children 
with a particular step move round in a circle, clapping their hands and bowing to- 
wards the center at each forward step. 

There are scarcely any teachers except those trained at the training school who 
understand anything about Froebel; so the kindergarten attempts in the mofussil 
(the country) schools are often very poor and mechanical. Still there is a recogni- 
tion of the idea that education means something wider than learning to read and 
write, and certainly many of the results are good. J willread to you asentence or two 
out of the report of Mrs. Brander, to the director of public instruction (Mr. Grigg), 
for last year: 

“The introduction of children’s occupations, object lessons, and action songs, and 
the grants offered for them have awakened an interest in the subject of the educa- 
tion of young children. Many managers have bought books on the subject, and a 
knowledge of the best methods of teaching young children is certainly spreading, 
Where well-trained teachers are employed the younger classes are now well taught, 
and managers seem to realize more than they used to do that the best teaching can 
not be ebtained from untrained or poorly trained teachers. Even where the teachers 
are untrained, and where they conduct occupations mechanically, the children are 
happier and better employed in weaving paper, threading beads, or looking at pictures 
of animals than they were in shouting the alphabet for an hour at a time on the old 
pyal school system.” 

I may add asto Madras, that Miss Rajahcopaul, of the Free Church Missions, who 
was also once in England, and who studied at Miss Naubi’s, has translated a select- 
ion of action songs from the book of Mrs. Berry and Madame Michaelis into Tamil. 

In other parts of India there is not much known or practiced as yet regarding the 
kindergarten, but a good many inquiries are made about it, because articles in news- 
papers, and educational information from England has stirred up some interest in the 
subject. The training schools generally have not taken it up. There is one at 
Ahmedabad, inthe Bombay Presidency, where the lady superintendent of the training 
college is Mrs. McAfee, who was lately in England. She gained here some useful 
ideas, I think, through Mrs. Holton, which she has found very helpful. But I must 
not omit mentioning the Irish Mission School, where many years ago two of Frau- 
lein Heerwart’s students used to teach. Though they have both left (one has mar- 
ried a missionary and the other is also married), yet the beginning that they made 
has been carried on. I was present at the prize giving in this schoolandI gathered 
that the younger children are taught in a bright,rational way. A little pupil of 4 
years old was of the Parsee family in which I was staying, and this child, Dhunbai, 
showed the good effects of attending the kindergarten. She was a fine child, very 
quiet and dignified, and with much self-possession. She would repeat several in- 
fant school rhymes in Gujerate translations out of a book prepared by the head of a 
training college at Poona. It was curious to see the grave way in which she would 
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recite about the ‘Clock in the corner that stands,” pointing to her hands and face 
quite properly and making the pendulum go with even swing. This dear little girl 
was a great favorite with me. She would come stealthily into my room and wait 
till I noticed her, perhaps dressed in a pink frock and trousers, with a little cerise- 
colored sleeveless vest outside. Ter sisters attended the higher classes of the school 
and are very promising girls. The last time I might have seen little Dhunbai Dady- 
sett was at 1 o’clock in the night, when I was to pass Surat again in the train. 
Owing to a delay my train did not arrive till 5 in the morning and I found that all 
the family, with Dhunbai, had been at 1 o’clock tomeet me. Little Dhunbai, too, 
had brought a large nosegay which, after all, had to be left for me with the station 
master. I should have greatly liked to see that dear child again. 

Mrs. Sorabji, at Poona, has some useful kindergarten classes in her excellent school 
in that city. 

In the Bombay scbools there is a wide field for kindergarten teaching, and the 
managers would, I am sure, be very pleased if some one would introduce it. 

Now, I have to tell you of the interesting fact that two native Indian ladies in 
different parts of India have interested themselves in the subject and are likely to be 
of great hclp in spreading Froebel’s ideas. The first is Pundita Ramabai, a Mah- 
ratti widow and a Sanskrit scholar, of whom you have probably heard. She came 
to England abont seven years ago and stayed at Wantage, and afterwards at Chel- 
tenham College. Then she went to America, and she was so much struck with the 
educational work there that she formed the plan of collecting a large sum of money 
fer establishing a widows’ home in India. After great exertions in lecturing and 
writing (her book on the High Caste Hindu Woman is most interesting) she met 
with sufficient success to return to India and start the home. She is beginning it 
on a small scale in Bombay, and she has with her an American teacher who, 1 be- 
lieve, understands the kindergarten. Ramabai herself has the greatest belief in 
the value of such teaching, and she is convinced that it is just what is required for 
Hindu children in order to counteract the defects in their home training. Rama- 
bai’s enthusiasm is keen about the undertaking, and I have great hopes that she 
will be of real service in the kindergarten movement. 

The other lady is Srimati Harderi, also a widow, living at Lahore. She, too, has 
been in England, and she used to attend the kindergarten of Madame and Miss Roth. 
It promises well that these two ladies are both so convinced of the truth of Froe- 
bel’s principles. 

Now, let us come to one or two practical points. I think you will have seen how 

advantageous it would be for India if some good kindcrgarten teachers could go out 
and help to carry forward the work already just begun; and, besides the Hindu, 
Mahommedan, and Parsee children, there are the little English children to be con- 
sidered, for whom it would be delightful if kindergartens were started, especially 
in the Hills. Those of 6 and 7 are usually sent home; but there are numbers under 
that age who, owing to the climate and the want of variety in their daily life, be- 
come fretful and selfish, languid and troublesome. Kindergarten teaching would 
not altogether change this state of things; but we know that it often does effect 
wonders on difficult children. When I was at.Calcutta two or three ladies whom 
I spoke to about it said that they thought the plan might succeed at J)arjeeling, 
and another lady in the N. W. P. spoke hopefully as to Gaini Tal being a suit- 
able station for the experiment; but, then, such opinions are vague for acting on, 
for there ix the united expense of voyage and outfit and the probability that it 
would be a long time before the attempt could prove remunerative. I will read you 
part of a letter that I received lately from Miss Collins, who took the elementary 
Froebel certificate, as it was then called, in the first year of that examination. Miss 
Collins has a mother and brother in India, and she went ont with the hope of estab- 
lishing a kindergarten at Simla, which is her home for most of the year. She found 
it a dificult undertaking, because she could not afford to wait. 
- “Tam very disheartened and disappointed that I have been quite unable to start 
my kindergarten home, because I have not been able to save the rent for the ensu- 
ing season; in fact, I am in debt for last year’s rent, and my hope of being quite 
independent has rather a gloomy prospect. I have been told that had I been able to 
get a suitable house and governess and English nurse sent, I should have all the 
children in Simla, and a good many more, but I find it utterly impracticable this 
season. I have been thinking of a plan, and that is to get some clever lady witha 
little money to join me, and we together might start the school on the plan I had 
arranged, I supplying the connection and influcnce I have already gained, and she 
the money to begin with, sharing the income eventually; but whcre to get such a 
lady is the difficulty; such an one is not to be had in India, and I thought you 
would be the only one whom I know who could bring two such people to correspond 
as myself and such a lady.” : 

There is no doubt that the parents were pleased with her efforts. Her wish was 
that she and her mother might sct up a kindergarten home for little children at 
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Simla, where they would be safely left when the rest of the family had to go down 
to Calcutta, but for that you see she had not enough funds. 

Well, all that seems made ont is that someone with experience and money might 
get on well in the Hills and do most useful work. 

To go back to the Indian children. I think that ifa good teacher were to settle in 
Bombay it would not be long before she would get plenty to do. Supposing she 
could teach gymnastics for ladies, also, probably ntuubers of Parsee teachers would 
take lessons of her, for physical training is much favored just now. Or, better stilly 
if two ladies could go out, one for the kindergarten and one for eymhastics, they 
would be not unlikely to succeed. Training classes for the teachers would be very 
important, and there would not be any difficulty, I believe, in utilizing an existing 
school as a practicing school. And not only at Bombay, but at Calcutta, and per- 
haps at Madras, the scheme might prosper. When there was originally a discussion 
about medical women for India, a native statesman said he thought 10,000 might be 
required. We might, perhaps, reduce this by half for kindergarten teachers and 
expect 5,000 to become occupied in India, or perhaps we had better first limit our- 
selves totwo. But I really believe that once satisfactorily started the movement 
would get on well, and perhaps the Indian Government might be willing to help 
with grants in aid. 

Now I come to another practical point, I want to ask your help for Mrs. Brander 
and the other workers in India in respect to specimens of kindergarten work done 
by students or by children, and books and pamphlets on this subject. I can assure 
you now from personal knowledge that all such aid is most warmly appreciated. I 
have already mentioned how valuable Mrs. Michael’s bead series has been. The 
teachers are much encouraged when they find that English people have sympathy 
in what they do, and they derive suggestions from the work sent out, and it keeps 
up this standard. Books, too, are of the greatest use. May I hope that you will bear 
this request in mind, and that you will now and then send a parcel to me which I 
can inclose in the cases that-I frequently forward. Some kindergarten children at 
Reading once dressed a doll for the kindergarten at the Central School, Madras, which 
I have told you of. Whilst they were dressing it they gave it many messages and 
questions to convey, which were duly inscribed by me on a piece of paper pinned on 
to the doll’s dress. I have also received Christmas cards from those same little chil- 
dren. I feel that the link of sympathy thus forged is of great value, besides that 
the gifts and patterns sent are immensely prized by Mrs. Brander and her friends in 
their often perplexing labors. 

In conclusion let me add a very few words about the backward state of the women 
of India. You must not think that because I have referred to many girls’ schools 
these are at allin proportion to the population. Hardly 2 per cent of girls of the 
school-going age attend schools; that is, taking a thousand girls, less than 20 will be 
at schools. Perhaps there may be 23, 009, 000 of ' very young girls i in India, and yet the 
pupils in the girls’ schools only number some thousands. Inthe higher classes a little 
instruction is given in the homes, but education for girls is a novelty in these later 
times, whatever may have been done there in the far past. The girls (as you know), 
whether they go to school or not, marry very early; they are seldom real companions 
for their husbands, and they are quite unprepared to train their children well. Of 
development, as Froebel understood it, such young mothers with their restricted life 
and their superstitious ignorance have no idea. Child-marriage and caste are two of 
the greatest evils from which India suffers, and little progress will be possible till 
educated opinion has weakened these customs. It is the mothers that need to be 
enlightened and it is they who are the most difficult to reach. Something may be 
done through teachers who attend at the houses, but it is not every family that will 
admit them. By degrees we may hope that girls will be allowed to femain longer 
at school, and as an inducement to this it is of great use to give scholarships to the 
highest pupils, and then if such girls could be taught something in regard to the 
training of little children, they might enter upon their home “duties with more 
knowledge and kindly skill. But all this is at present far off, except as to a very 
few. It is for us, however, to work wherever the path is open and clear, bearing in 
mind that we have through wonderful circumstances become intimately bound to 
India, and that many of the women of India are looking affectionately and confidently 
ae support in their forward efforts and for enlightenment to their English sisters 

ere. 
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APPENDIX C, 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN MADRAS. 
By Mrs. Brander, Government Inspector of Girls’ Schools, Madras. 


Efforts have been made for some years past to introduce kindergarten teaching 
{nto the native girls’ schools of the Madras presidency. It may be of interest to 
note the progress that has been made and the plans which have been found most 
successful. 

In a few large and flourishing kindergartens in the presidency, like that at the 
Government Female Normal School and H. H. the Maharajah of Vizianagrum’s Kin- 
dergarten, the materials used are in part obtained from England, and the teaching, 
being by trained teachers, is superior to and more complicated than that about to 
be described. The following remarks apply to the majority of ordinary schools, not 
to the few kindergartens under European supervision. These latter tend to raise 
the standard, and where they supply trained Kindergarten teachers, as at the nor- 
mal school, are invaluable. 

In the revised grant-in-aid code, which came into force in 1885, kindergarten occu- 
pations and action songs are introduced as optional subjects, for which grants can be 
earned. This has stimulated interest and many managers are now introducing thése 
subjects into their schools. 

It has often been objected to the kindergarten in England that the idea having 
originated in Germany, the songs, games, occupations, and even the materials used 
avere too German, and it was not until English kindergartens changed this by in- 
venting English games, songs, ctc., that the system began to take root in England. 

Thesame difficulty has been felt, even more strongly, in India. Asregards the games, 
the difficulty has been partly avoided by introducing native games, such as the 
kotatham or stick dance, gobi, kunni, and others. ‘These dances and games are 
very pretty and graceful, and, when played with energy, secure real physical exer- 
cise for the children. They do not, however, exercise the dramatic powers of the 
children as Froebel’s games do. This has been partly achieved by translating 
English kindergarten songs into the vernaculars. There isone book of these in Tansil, 
called Thirty Kindergarten and Action Songs, translated by Miss Rajajapal, which, 
in the absence of original native action songs for infants, is very useful. Such 
translations are, however, of course open to the objection that the ideas and forms 
are foreign. Itis to be hoped that, before long, some native poet will produce orig- 
inal native songs of the kind required. 

With regard to the cccupations, native material has been introduced as much as 
possible. It has the advantage of being familiar to the children and it is cheaper 
than English material. - 

The.teaching of the alphabet is not strictly a kindergarten occupation, but the 
method by which the vowels are taught to beginners here gives it aright to be 
classed as such. The children are seated on mats on the floor, with a strip of smooth 
chunam or their slates in front of them. Before they take their seats the letter to 
be taught is written with chalk, in large size, on the chunam floor or a slate, oppo- 
site the center of the class, and repeatcd, in smaller size, on the floor orslate in front of 
each child. Beside each letter is a pile of tamarind seeds. The teacher calls atten- 
tion to the large letter, traces its form, discusses it with the children, and tells them 
its name. She then lays the tamarind seeds over the chalk letter, thereby tracing 
its form again. While doing so she allows the children to count the seeds laid on 
in tweives (12 is the limit of the arithmetic required of them). The attention of 
the children is next called to the small-sized letters in front of them, and they are 
required to lay seeds, from the heaps beside them, on their chalk letters, care being 
taken that they begin and end at the right points, as if they were writing the letter. 
The children are encouraged to count the seeds, in twelves, as they lay them on, and 
to induce them to work quickly, each child is allowed to stand as soon as she has 
finished. By means of this occupation the children learn, in a pleasant way, the 
forms of the letters before they can writc them. These forms are further impressed 
on their minds by means of pricking and sewing. Later in the day the children are 
sested on their mats with a small cushion and a pin in front of each. The cushions 
are about 2 inches long by an inch wide and are stuffed with bran. They are cov- 
ered with Turkey red cloth, so that the materials for them can be bought in any 
Indian bazaar. Each child is now supplied with a strip of olei, that is, the dried 
leaf of the palmyra or toddy palm. ‘The teacher has previously written on each 
strip the letter traced by seeds that day, and she has made a series of dots along the 
letter. The children arc now shown how to prick out the lettcr, pricking only 
where they see a dot and beginning and ending at the right points. 
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Asa third occupation, eaea child is supplied with the olei, on which she has previ- 
ously pricked the letter with a thimble and a needle threaded with weavers’ thread. 
This is the thread used for weaving women’s clothes, and can be bought in almost 
every village jin India. Its bright colors render it particularly suitable for chil- 
dren’s occupations. The children now backstitch the letter on the olei, putting in 
the needle at the holes previously pricked. 

The occupations and general use of native materials hitherto described were 
invented and introduced by Mrs. Capron, an American lady, who has done a great 
deal of good for girls’ education in Madura. Itis from her schools there that the 
plans described have been adopted and spread to other schools in the presidency. 
The same is true of Mrs. Capron’s use of weavers’ bright colored thread for cross- 
stitch and for samplers. 

On the same lines but arranged and introduced by others, are the more advanced 
styles of the occupation of pricking and sewing for standards above the infants. 
The materials used are the weavers’ thread, coarse bazaar paper, of which two or 
three thicknesses are pasted together to form a sort of cardboard, and chequered paper. 
The latter is the only one of the materials which can not be procured in the bazaars. 
It is now made in the town of Madras, and has to be supplied from there. By means 
of these materials ideas of form are taught. The lessons and patterns begin with 
simple lines, first vertical, then horizontal, and then slanting, and proceed to com- 
binations of these lines into angles, and gradually to more complicated forms and 
patterns. 

Bead-threading is an occupation which is very popular with Indian children, and 
a graduated series of patterns, obtained from a bead school in London, is taught in 
many of the schools at this presidency. It is true that the beads come from Eng- 
land, but they are sold cheaply in all Indian bazaars. Counting and knowledge of 
color are taught by means of the series mentioned, and the teachers and children 
are very clever at imitating native jewelry and at covering toy water-pots, cook- 
ing vessels, and other things with beads by a method of threading which seems to 
be practiced only in India. Paper plaiting and folding are to some extent taught, 
but not widely, as colored paper can not be bought in small bazaars. 

Prizes for kindergarten work are given at the exhibition held by the National 
Indian Associaton at Madras every year. It is very pleasant to see how much the 
little Indian children enjoy the songs, games, and occupations of the kindergarten. 
In all schools into which these have been introduced, there is a marked improve- 
ment in the brightness and intelligence of the children in the infant classes. 
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TABLES EXHIBITING THE GROWTH OF KINDERGARTENS IN THE UNITED 


STATES. 


TABLE 1.—Statistics of Kindergartens in the United States from 1873 to 1892, inclusive. 


[From the Reports of the Commissioner of Education.] 
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WY AS OMNC WOR cecodcoatecdeer || osabesen Seseeeed - SeSees CAPeooee Bae eee | i Pee 6 eee elseoes out 
West Virgi DI aeons oe ee ec ae Eee | Renee! | meee ae ese: BE... Rk 2 ee ee eee 
Wisconsin ......-...--.-.- 5 200 iD | 23 452 12 | 24 457 
UAPODNING ceo cuconnenenee? (SECM BAA SASESon, DEBE aay apes aes ABS ckceY Beeeac-2 peepee ie serege Jpeecteee 
United States.....-- 195 7, 554 232 | 524) 8,871 | 273 | 676 | 14, 107 
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TABLE 1.—Statistics of Kindergartens in the United Statee from 1878 to 1892, inclusive— 


Continued. : 
1882 1883 1884 1885 
Meise | = |ee le |S [eels 8) See ee 
Seana Om eeiee Set , ee 4 ce, fl | Se 
Ce Sa| 4 | oP Sa] oe | Seieas| = oe one 
BH/85) SA) 88) 55) SB) 88/55) SRI EE) BS | oe 
e5|e 1a |esle |B [SS/2 |B / es fi 
av 1s F se 13 5 sv is = id F 5 
A A A A A A Ai a A vA A A 
PAA D ATA sme cree os cca 2 : ra nate 'nci0:| arene peeetes| oteveraten | 1 2 22 3 2 20 
Arizona Territory ......- 1 Dy eee ee See) eee fee Mees ee cel ero sisson 5 « 
PAGANS aS ss sanene cee cee 8 eee oe Caco e ae eee PE eee ol Raaoae ee ee ee yan. 
California .....0....-.00- 28 | 491 1,050/.....! | ee! | 29 49] 1,251 | 34 64 1, 579 
ColoradOetccgecc cee wsies ook Wess cee sine cro ee =, EL ae oe ee ee ee 2 4 alee ee 2 137 
Connecticut .......-.-.-- 6} 12} 1609s. 4. | tay hee 6| 11{ 156 7} 19] 228 
JOST Wal el Seer een Ses a 4 9) We ee bes | ls ee oe 1 3 30 2 5 42 
District of Columbia ....| 10 22 270 te | eee 4 Ssaeoue 14) 26 252 12 alt 217 
BIOL OTL ise cise icie ase ce eR ee ceo ls erere cS cree ceed tee ee ae A SR ee NR ee |e eee | 
CORR ate ee vos <-5 25 bee eel ee ee | ee Cel 3| 5 35 2 5 55 * 
Widah Geena eases cece ts Mh Be oreo bavsz Se [a element seen tell oe Sick NAG: = Se eee a SHUPE ce es eee | er | 
JONG, a saS beeen er nee ee. 27 55 COE lees, 8 fpedegs aga 25 53 a 2 e 1, Ge 
lindane Lerritory ..c... bes. le cc. SABE acre |e oe ae bj eee 1 1 
Indiana. .... se of Soe ee qe || aks G5 |ii.oes ot eee. AN we 14) 20 218 ul 32 622 
JON is si eae Bearer EE SAee ee 4 12 199 ee ahs See CUE core 3 11 128 4 18 202 
IRIE IR sHeouGEsenesomecs iS 5 VEG "Ph deere stele fe ee cee eee 3 3 ¥/ 135 3 5 134 
EGTA? GapnonsecDoser. 1 1 7A See: oe oe iy 20 3 a 27 
NHOUISTAM Were cc ccs sccee cts 2 6 OEE) ee: |e |S Seen 2 6 99 2 9 128 
eCity an ee en a | 3 5a me 2 ee a Lem) mA ©: 48 2 3 2 
Wiaivlandesce nese oc esc eee 6 10 OS. UL Se: SAP Sore te ed u 10 105 uf 
RE cachanetts sodoopoESee 41 | 53 (P23 scam s||soaeae base ot 22 | 46 714 19 38 641 
HVINCHIT SAT eee me eeic sete rete 5 a ie here =o Sill See coe eos ore 7 i oat : * a 
MGINMESOLA cede socsecsed 7 43 Wie. ol ate. Me cote 9 
Mississippi............-- De eC SE, eee |e (Kote) Some hoe Bh BeBe! hn es cee eee : 
IVES SOUT ie cies scisc eee cores 65. | 233) ("83076 wee 3h ee ceed 64 | 211 | 7,218 62 | 181 | 5, 655 
MON tal ashes cece cnc pil cs etecc fw ctor c's sietete Wes Sales 2 <2 ame ORM ee UE ULE ee | Sore ee eee 
preveane Sooner eee aT 3 Gal \ixaeen eee ae aaoee. 1 3 57 2 3 40 
GI Ayeereretrs cis sche erate Cee eee Sessa Sane eee eee re Ee ie Me eee Soa aleboooo\Aooo oc 
New Hampshire......... Me hee ee WERE eae Nae A i a 1 1 35 
INC WEGleTS OV) oe ces ccs <a 12 { 29 AAS Wh oe eee oe icc ae L2aNe 27, 474 12 25 440 
New Mexico Territory ... 1 Be i ee Vo NS ee, cS MN eed 1 1 16 
New York caeeetetteree es 38 95 1, 600 ae ae i 45 109 | 1, 735 41 92 1, 532 
orth Carolina .......... AS ees a (Se Re 
IMO JOA, —ooeoaadon | seeoe Seoommecesas bors Ae cel on Sea a 2 SN ee | ee 
Minot ee co. Tea ce | sao Ne 21 | 49 | 582| 26| 53| 641 
Oklahoma: Territory... ttc. 2- <\- «02s}ee-- Wee. SAM 2 ee MS ee See oe ee | eee 
eect Be oral 1 2 Pa) | a ne Sees al Peer 1 2 21 2 4 60 
el UsylVatila coc. ..oe .- 1 31} 68 S45 (Wee. UA: S| ae 27 | 66 771 55 | 112 | 1, 634 
Rhode Island ....... ae 4] 18 ae A ae LES eee 4 9 110 3 9 122 
SouthiCarolina......... -eeo-9aWoo- -- Jevoeee Poe Coe eee | eee es) ees) eee ae eee en allscooce 
SO UGH BIO BO tale scree chee ce RANE oo ort MP ono Mh crc re Une oem (io or BBPEE Beer Soameoerrcesjescnc5 
MPenrensee 9. ..2-..0.-. 4. eee | ‘i # |--+-+- ccseefecsees | TW, Buus 1 «one eee 
ena ianer ercnneeedevnvefewpereene ponvedeeceeeleesncdfereesdPeoseadionnee i| a 
\WiSiaonlltessesccceoascncte Soosee ease. ieeesee Re > | Ree eee oe (See Cae ee 1 1 = 
Virginia ee eee ean 31 4 38 | a. Pe! ij 2 22 1 3 ie 
AISHANOGOM «occ o-occteese A oo c | occce.-eelete so Le Ne ee ML a 0 el ete pay eteteal | eterna 
West Virginia ie ae | VE eT a pe ee | (EE be ee 
Wisoonsin ne ee aN | 171 42K) gigi. Wt... e! 24) 64|1,286| 31) 64 | 1,885 
OVO Se eae OCR Ae | Some cegen ae hase ae Leesa aeecds| Gemcte beet 6 scecas|+conca|aocoos|bconcs 
Tp EG ee rae Pe eee ie | fe. eee Se a TY (ss 3 5 82 
i me ee 
United States...... 348 | 814 16, 916 | oe: | ie | a J 354 | 831 7, 002 | 415 | 905 |18, 832 
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TABLE 1.—Statistics of Kindergartens in the United States from 1873 to 1892, inclusive— 


Continued. 
18386 1887 1888 1892 
ala i/a la l4ia i4.j4/é& j4a.]4 /4 
Bajs | ™ (Sale |} igal3 | @ [Bala | & 
wae |? wt fay A) 3 om a le om welS Me 
ovr j& Sn | os!] & - Sa of | & ow opt. |] og 
a = a ho B ¥ 3S eel a . a a | S ie 
Sm|So} SHR 1Sh) SO] SH | F| SO] FSA] SH] So) Fe 
ah | 2 a 2) a a 2a] 2 = ay3/2 (2 
ee seu ea lg Le? | eae 
Ae | a aie! ae le 1A ie le ie 
“ail es essay | A) SSS (aaa | tie 2 | 20 
PASI ZONAVROLVItOLY mes annr|icesie sina 3 epboces Geet Seceoeeocees § E- aeaeeaeae ee Ae (As ee edie bn ti 
ATOR ATION Eas, We eee ee [ern beers (ee gees | tr, t\lencraeen || Aan ee ae te 1 2 20 
GO alitorniat te. eee... 36] 7011,814] 56; 121| 2,815] 66| 119{ 3,550! 89] 179 | 5,821 
WoloradGseaceee ose e eee 2 3 144 1 3 105 all 3 105 28 50 | 1, 250 
Wonnecticutiie...ss.--+--- 10; 18 347 | 138 30 S1Sn) 18) 32 673 30 80 | 1,954 
MelawaTrelecess con scasis ce 1 2 23 1 2 21 al 2 21 2 3 3 
District of Columbia..... 8; 15 165 | 11 2D, 195 | 10 32 314 16 30 517 
BECO) Yel Gl cl prmeetntate ete tateteteteetetey | (fatale = ail aie ste ealliniercle resale ve scart] ce acie rele see all's erate ciciecs a cifleisioe-crere 4 6 119 
GY ofa oe 3 5 51 2 3 31 il 1 eoeseee 8 15 388 
Bilal Omer etterie eee ars ease a Gare col iateretave |= ae cccillscatie alle cieiete etAMlnetarw's'| aise cells wleresatace ll ocaiee| eimai sell ee 
MUM OIS wees eae sector os 31 | 105 | 2,246} 48 157 | 2, 684 50 | 144;3,048 | 197 | 271 | 7, 491 
In dianwherri tony ec ssecics| sees oo Sabet ee <== 1 1 26 Ee eeale seeeteoese es 1 1 49 
en iam aera wiee <= 9 20 445 | 12 31 4461 13 27 542 35 | 124 | 2,910 
WON alesee eee sia merele wh .0% 4 9 166 8 22 368 8 26 501 33 86 | 1, 677 
ani Gasiemeer nce cisccic sont e 4 9 156 2, 8 51 2 4 65 16 19 569 
IXOMGWCHAY sconeeqosenseee 2 3 27 1 i rete 1 1 escrreere 21 60 | 1,157 
AOUISIATI A seers sels soos <= 2 10 160 3 11 192 3 13 227 10 28 525 
IMigi NO treecite secs :csiaicie cs e's 2 3 51 3 5 69 3 5 95 5 7 119 
iGhan bhi ase 5 16 236; 10 19 286 | 10 29 434 18 39 702 
Massachusetts.....-----. 41) 79 | 1,482; 46 86 | 1,446] 44 88 | 1,819 | 101] 172 | 4,182 
Michigan ceseeee sc ee 14 30 808 16 31 725 G Pais 90 46 87 | 2,208 
MMAmneSOtams cece ees sc css 5| 12 177 10 19 336 9 8 341 32 66 | 1,673 
IN GIRS Ol CccHéSeodddond Seana es sne) Cpaeeon Be cas|Seeseees feeee aA Bee Gleseseu beenossnoscodleodsecllboece. 
IMISSOUTIM ee cece se ae, arc = 66 | 181 | 5) -230.8 bial 244 | 6,081 74 230 | 6, 678 80 | 270 | 7,003 
AVI Gal vepreereteterteteere eter a levees on tae Be cree Se SMT Tae allicre ale icio fates co MBEic s.cie llc crete o/aecare ere 5 6 71 
INebrasicabemncanc ce cccnis< 1 2 40- 1 4 50 1 4 50 7 30 623 
INENEN Es os cas Bese OoreCECGr SOEs + CaaS) RAeERCe 1 1 30 1 1 30 lesceas |e eee eee 
New Hampshire...-.-...-- ] 1 Bb eon |e occ spoctae phic celecee onsen sec 4 ai 91 
NEW sOIOTSON = == - 5. - ee - >| 10} 22 410 | 15 28 680 | 13 23 955 36 50 | 1,345 
New Mexico Territory...|..... 3 ee) Se 1 1 10 1 1 19) | cso) eee 
INewapmork 22.0). o2.ce. <6 40 91} 1,916) 60 124 | 2,813 |) 55 114 | 3,300 | 170 313 | 7,750 
Northi@arolina =s...ss6.- 2 3 54 1 aT 30 1 2 30 5 10 152 
Jape oy, JOA ROUEY 5 Gash OCaReESees 4) SSB | Gece: ae! (cepa kere tn eee, 5) Cape lanl eee a leer ieeeenenrer bee oan er 
CMe cc: oe nn 27| 66| 788 | 38; 74] 850} 30 75 11,170| 80] 158 | 2,758 
Oleinenng, Terai? Sooed kdeee | Geen s||soeenas phos peeead EAceees Gosee Maeesal bcenscd Ganecn menace isocepe 
Oremonpee nes occas cos oe 4 8 124 6 als: 192 6 14 243 2 4 77 
Pennsylvania ...........- 53 | 94] 1,791] 63 | 108!1,899| 51 91 | 2,218 95 | 148 | 4,118 
hoteyicl and eeemmeeeer ot 3! 11 156 5 15 186 6 16 359 13 37 616 
SoOuthe@ano lin aweerscece see ee cee ~ CAE see co <i cee rete oe oe Al SR Spee Ree eee 1 4 412 
SouchwWokotaeeeosess. elses ce a? we eae 2 ile: 2 beers sana volwcnae Mikweee eceeee 
EVENNESSOO...- -..-.2----<+ 1 1 19 2 2 32 2 5 28 1? 21 471 
Be aes isis up i 15) 4 6{ 116} 4 (ap abe 8| 10] 224 
Utah Territory .......... eal 1 90 1 1 50 1 1 50 2 5 80 
Vermont......-.-.200- 0. 1} 2 | i a. SW a ea! 61 | is) a Gera 
Bigllts clase ee eat ieioe. Ne ees wp Sw colon se eee ec clecs aca lemee ce 4 7 86 
Washington 5 peal he Oe eed ee 1 | 1 1 10 1 i 10 8 9} 183 
Rest ITCIUlda-cs.---c-~<la-<--% >" Piece ll FREE Coens Reoer ee eee Means Peeeenes pomere: Recon? oon 
MASONS ah. oc -ecue2s.. 41|2,286| 31| 58|2,491| 31{ 56/3,295| 60] 113] 5,704 
eG AN Serer ccs. | coool east oon aol 1 iL st ae eee | Me emcees Smee | eee 
WU aEO be ooo. cake ale a|/ 4 S| s2| 1] 2) 28) 1 1 1G |--22--]eeeeee| svete 
United States...... M5 21, 65, 296 


“521 |1, 202 |31, 227 eat 311 12,535. 
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TABLE 2.—Summary statistics of kindergartens in 1892. 


Private kindergartens. 


Public kindergartens. 


State. XN er Number | Number eee ues Number | Number 
kinder- oy or kinder Gu of 
gartens. teachers. - | gartens. teachers.| pupils. 

JN a cca eo Sa R en eee CC REP BACSEE: SEER ASaa < 1 3 20 
PACIEUZ OMA mere ts crete aicisisiaicicle ele 'e(sisie/a llc cee oes | Sie csc ote ee Bre occas SP Ss arate vocarcll ave atavere sete lle ereratene ora oa | eee Rie ea 
PAG AT GA Siem erecieleistaisisielsisiciea1s eroteis 1 2H @ ZOU. eee eee cee | Se cee ae eee 
(alitOnMA ee sce ecec as ca scls eae 67 136 22 43 1,158 
ColoradOmeeerea- 2 wassece oe a. 14 30 14 20 592 
Connecticut....---..-.--------- 11 25 19 55 1, 655 
ela Wate: seco cease seeks 2 SG | Beene ee Slee eee YP coe. Lee 
District of Columbia ..-.-....-..- 16 30 | 2 lolialeec: 224 see seal ee ee ee tas eee 
oie easossocssmonusoouecoculs 4 Gi} SURGR Se. a ace oe VEER es cca 
Goes Pe eaceetscaserciecsaes se 3 4 5 11 | 320 
IGANG): soconeeoeboS OCR eer A recone Wee arsicr ¢ BBs poor: lgesoeodeodles ssc Sboceosen | ssnoddede lsodscoocun 
MNCS yt ase utc onnscce- 44 189 251 8 20 | 338 
Indian Territory ....----------- 1 it Sits 2ie on ee (eas 
Indiana ....-....---+--------+-- 29 nee? 6 7 510 
JON Son sRe oboe beesese see eEoeee 13 3 20 53 1, 215 
WIGS a Sea selene eis erele ne = emt = a 10 13 6 6 214 
Kentucky ..--.-.-.------------- 18 56 3 4 339 
Louisiana ..-------------+------- 6 13. 4 10 265 
Maine -....--.-.20-- 202+ +2 renee 4 6 - 1 if 25 
Maryland ........-------------- 13 BOR | FOR. en 2 Seas 552k es ee 
Mifmesachusetus..--.---------- 24 45 79 56 |, 93 3, 198 
Michigan....---.-----+----+-+---- 2 41 26 46 1, 412 
MVicinmenOlaee ence as cle anaes * 23 49 | 9 17 653 
Mississippl..--..--------------4 [atte cece r else eeee ene ceceee nese 2 2 92 
IIE OUUE Joao acecbesssaeccoesee ia 9 | 83 261 6, 890 
Mem G a ieerye se cciece era ata = are clatarataye 25 GH @  getileie 22. 84 eco ee eee 
eich ae eee nee a ae 13 24 | 4 6 224 
BN (eit ac cove ate oceania ee cee eo c ccc clele ele eyes a Mtoe os cee | saree cms Mele oterere nies lemtaitet ee 
New Hampshire.-.-..--.-----.--- 2 «6 36 2 2 2 55 
IMIG JIBS Goosas caocecodceceer 18 32 433 6 | 18 18 Cie 
INI Ghyy MMIGROLN) eo Oa © Bape! sete so | eee oh | eS | MERE Rees 4 isccne se 
Ilion te See ee eee aL 125 238| 5,028 18 45 | 75 | 2,792 
Nontie Carolinas... 2-5-4 5 10 | TSQUB cee ni done. 2 eee 
WN Oublip lela tialeee = ciate crt ate stag go cles o.eveyel lectore eter, eB fe- coerce on MII hokeerer a arate mene ere seers ire (he 2 | ee, 
OG io 73 144| 2, 445 | 7 7: 9 313 
Olsen dees sceescccncceae ad Ord os iicieicree |laicters cists RANA cinle Sime AN oreteerarci aint) ie neyo ater operas | See 
(OMAR soca goneoosceoosoeosconer 2 4 Wleasemecelecccancopsloonceocect Bosca oe on 
Peemey VATA ¢.0n-<s0---- << -\s 50 73 1, 269 4 45 70 2, 349 
Phiode Islan. . occ.0ssecanase< oe iG 2 250 3 6 10 366 
SOuEBwe MrOliMamsee cc ccc see ee See on So eleeac.c ccs ci) co cre serene le Ce meena ere or or crore eee eee 
SOmMcUMeOoWOta cosces ce. - aces se. te Ph ee. ee ee lbs sateen Weta ao ae | cease ee 
MNGTINESSCC ser cle ce ects: afore sercieete abe 11 Zl A secre ae sree eo eheees la athe le 
asesa2 2. a ie 6 8 q57 vs | 2 | 2 67 
WWichieeerer es one cok co ee 2 5 SOG een ae [eeeeereae laces cued ee 
BVETIM OMG erie = Case ee ero cle Sec cia | 4 5 5a merereeeets Rees aci Lo Sut aoe eee 
Wiha) sasenesenses Seaeeeee nee 4 os SOllecemecee ae: levee ieed a 
Wisin 210M 22 ace... ve. c52e-< | 8 9 183 | cnc eee [eae eae bc aweeene | ee 
ANY GS) WREST) eee e meer arin Ieee rasa eames asl aero eens Art scale eri secrete bee ac cg elle 
Wascomeil’ .... << 22. eccsscacs-es | 16 31 | 561 13 44 | 82 | 5, 143 
AWWay OMIM erste ce etieee sels sine | Bec nye siaintnicel| ne wre eteerorers |e ee eyareierete [nee eeeeclee cress eee Vee eee Jocrereeees 
Waiped’ States 4.2 -e2e5n- | $52 1,602 | 33,637 | 137 459 | 933 | 31, 659 
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Number of private kindergartens whose address was furnished to Burcaw but who 
failed to respond to its inquiries. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARIES OF CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


1.—CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


TABLE 1.—Summary by States of population and school enrollinent and attendance in 
cities containing over 8,000 inhabitants.! 


c re Enroliment 
nema aleve! pop) Pacelneny cea Ge Average | 12 private 
State school | , Wation | in public | gays’ attend- dail P| and paro: 
sys. | (census of day ance of all athe: ce chial 
t u 1890). schools. aia y nce.) schools 
DUNS (estimated) 
i & a | 4 & G 7 

Wnhited States......... 442 18, 088, 348 | 2,667,042 | 364, 687, 603.5 i, 884, 473.9 | 723, 990 

North Atlantic Division.... 186 | 8,849,545 | 1,335,394 | 181,981, 648.9 | 914, 244.9 345, 019 

South Atlantic Division Srsievs 37 1, 419, 964 192, 820 27, 756, 177. 4 148, 831 50, 001 

South Central Division ..... 37 | 1,147, 093 148, 798 18, 951, 843.5 | 106, 044. 2 48, 909 

North Central Division..... 155 | 5, 780, 848 854,615 | 117, 701,859.7'} 621, 409.1 250, 668 

Western Division .,.....-.. Caf 820, §98 135, 415 18, 286, 074 93, 944.7 29, 398 
North Atlantic Division: 

Mein 6a 8 130, 346 20, 770 2, 843, 642 16, 038 4, 410 

New Hampshire .......- 5 103, 058 11,928 1, 369, 751 7, 888 6, 307 

WiGiaOimincaaansnasoasde5 2 22, 829 2, 946 395, 804.5 2, 185 2. 020 

MlAGSACHUSELLG.<-acce- 4 41 151d Ava Peeks ays! 35, 816, 607 173, 888. 4 43, 237 

Rinoa GEG sao arecons D 208, 766 28, 519 4020; 591 20, 12: 7. Geely 

Connecticut. miccseee 13 390, 292 56, 869 7, 676, 341.2 | 39,516.6 12, 135 

cay ork oo. ctacu< ce 48 | 3,590,116 510,997] 71,163,279 353, 016 149.710 

IN CwVeDSCY << c.cescaeen = 20 780, 912 115, 072 15, 127, 171 76, 387. 7 | 34, 210 

: ere ene Bteocicrs ie 44] 2,152,051 344, 240 | 43, 568, 462.2 | 224, 542.5 85, "es 
ou antic Division: 

HO Clan yan@rc eects wins 1 61, 431 9, 568 1, 298, 200 6,491) eee 

Warland so. cccc-cs-2:0~ 4 465, 479 56, 937 | 9,016,013 0) 45,9000). eee 

District of Columbia.... 2, 230, 392 38, 386 | 4, 935, 59-4 29, 010 8, 500 

Wanganste\ pa Se ehAee rene ee 9 221, 965 28, 770 3, 995, 847. 4 21, 446 8,929 

ee ee SOR DO SSRs 3 lisse (UB Es) Sh ay 1220, 826 6, 763 1,323 

orehCarolima-) 22 aj 5 Oe ey ee Oe oor eeead § eee eCesO SY Genbocgemed 4) tonccSeace: 

South Carolina ......... 3 78, 915 9, 292 1, 507,112 ool 3, 957 

eon ele a Sanus naneDBeone a 199, 169 26, is 4, ae As 22, 392 4, 595 

MUOT Chaar terete ras selene eats 3 47, 031 4, 67 , 05: 2,978) ee eter sicie ce 

South Central Division: 

AEMIE ICKY) is oie eie/eleteieicisie- ai 276, 454 39, 746 5,937,100 | 29,785 18, 837 

ence Mec aioe Meicieieie 5 202, 387 26, 409 8, 491, 546.5 | 19,608.5 4,530 

DIED Boo a5 cosenesconce 4 89, 189 UA | Bagecorsscceec SAeeeeseeood “Soosaenosce 

WOERIEET (0b) acasaseoseade 3 34, 098 6, 214 734, 972 4,140 1, 260 

JLCWUIETEDTE on oa nodeaoaeee 3 264, 496 25, 881 2, 793, 330 17, 736 17, 669 

EG NIAS sais ciatatcia(e)ciofeies:aic cise 11 225, 346 31, 391 3, 482, 893 19, 487.7 5, 694 

ce See as Seis 4 55, 223 9. 944 1, 099, ih 7,307 | 2,501 

RIGUIUON IE eG. s4anoomeAece 0 0 0 0 0 

Indian Territory........ 0 0 0 0 0 0 


1Tn the preparation of this table omissions and deficicucies in the returns of individual cities were 
supplied from the best sources available. If no accurate informaticn could be bad in any particular 
case, an estimate based upon the ratios developed in the other cities ofthe same State was used unless 
at appeared that the conditions were essentially different in the city for which precise data were 
acking. 
Blanks indicate that the number of cities which reported the item was not sufficient to justify an 
estimate to supply the deficiency. 
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TABLE 1.—Summary by States of population and school enrollment and attendance in 
cities containing over 8,000 inhabitants—Continued. 


Enrollment 
Num- Total pop-| Enrollment Aggregate in private 

ber of dition Peri number of Average and 4 

States. school (census of viet days’ attend- | daily pug 
5 sus 0 day chial 

& 8- | 1890.) E cligotae ance of all jattendance! .onools 

an Pps. (estimated). 
a -} | 3 4 5 G vA 
North Central Division: | 
(ORI... aes Seer ener eere 29} 1,159, 342 171, 791 25, 215, 352 133, 671.3 32, 316 
MTC. iiig aeee mies see et 18 400, 566 64, 268 8, 622, 018. 4 46, 719.5 19, 861 
IGUBSIO IE Ane meee eee ; 24 1, 485, 955 208, 489 29, 877, 194 151, 706. 4 81, S64 
ioe lnaensinaeeraere certs crete oie 3 22 546, 095 87, 280 | 12, 276, 180 62, 162.1 28,006 
BViecOnsin 2 ec sass 17 424, 546 63, 693 8, 537, $84 45,707 he 26, 974 
Manes Oban cc... 5. cc. « 2 6 369, 815 48. 551 6, 681, 739 35, 620 13, 800 
ig oe ee 13 269, 220 48, 813 6,183, 890.5 | 33,567 _ 10, 007 
BNTSS Ours eemencc erect 8 690, 695 98, 700 2 Foil 596 68, 601 29, 880 
BNOrth ako taes 2.2.5 eee | 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SOM DaKOmiees «menor — : a: 10,177 1, 500 163, 216.8 926.8 140 
id ere | 8 959, 048 | 29, 223 3, 663, 328 19, 735 3, 735 
ick ce ee | 9 165, 879 22, 307 4,109, 61 22, 993 3, 436 
Western Division: 

GCC Eee ees 2 24, 557 | 4, 439 805, 072 Hol, 737 
SVONURE «cc ccesese-sk 1 11, 650 | 1,199 141, 342 800 200 
OPOTIGO cccco ssc. <a. 4 7 152, 795 | 22,921 2,529, 898 14,090g hee 
BNie@ny NIIGRICO% <.c.c< <2 ele 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PASI ZO Vie oem ctetere ore tees ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Withee ere. voce 2 59, 732 9, 044 1, 104, 746 8, 923 2, 586 
INGWAGE -sanqunes eas enees 1] 8,511 1, 850 295, 269 1, 469 265 
JUG WA ee eee Ane 0 6 0 | 0 0 | 0 
NVashin clon. sc... .s: = <6 3 98, 765 12, 893 | 1, 627, 110 PRCiMIn ST) paooosoocdac 
Oregon ae eer eee ee 2 56, 917 7, 564 | 983, 623 5, 284.8 1, 306 
California. .2....-.-2.--\ 9 477, 931 75,505 | 10, 809, 014 55, 116 | 18, 500 


TABLE,2.—Summary by States of supervising officers, teachers, property, and expendi- 
tures of school systems of cities containing over 8, 000 inhabitants. 


= l 
ore Number of = | Val f Ex ; 
e F : ; alue o xpendi- 
= . eens tw oe Number all public Expendi- ture tor 
a o @ | Of seats | oe erty | Ure for |) aii pur 
State. on ® 2: | or sit- pr ee y supervis- ees 
gal ; | @ | 3 | gtlMingsfor) O98" "| ing.and | Pe 
JEE2) & g = 32 | study school DEE teaching. peu bonds 
Foo ® ° . 
Iz S| iz Be la | pos and loans 
rt }2}/s |4/5 1/16 7 8 9 10 
| 
United States -....... | 2 463, 3, 874.48, 557/52, 431) 6, 4782, 396, 674 184, 507, 05833, 266, 128 56, 936, 447 
North Atlantic Division . is ar 179 1, 702 24, 353! 26, 055) 3, 16411, 170, 477, 93, 319, 620/16, 560, 417 27, 952, 437 
South Atlantic Division... 110 411) a 462; 460} 180,727) 8,577, 207} 2,147,475, 3, 278, 942 
South Central Division..... 17Z 299, 2, 287 359) 122,353) 7, 803, 089} 1, 523,392) 2, 210, 881 
North Central Division..... 848 1, 239.16, 095) 2; 804, 638) 60, 731, 816 10, 815, 838 19, 114, 726 
Western Division .......... 154 223) 2, , 560! 376] 118, 479 14, 075, 326] 2,189, 006, 4, 379, 461 
North Atlantic Division: | 
aT | 26 37| 510) 22,724 955, 483) 221, 233 346, 667 
New Hampshire ....... 21) 18} 236 9,685, 1,363,527) 148, 958) 309, 949 
Wermout 2.2... -..... 8 J 7| es 2,793} 185,000 36, 301 79, 644 
Massachusetts ---...... 128, 450) 4,788 239, 507) 24, 411, 741) 3, 722, 886 5, 981, 576 
Ravodendisland! 22... 22.24 31 43 616 28,769} 2,087,500, 417, 550) 733, 365 
Connecticut... .-.-- 52 84| 1,129 53,444, 4,412, 024 718, 289) 1, 293, 309 
UNG Wa A! OT Keto ctetoraie sw ore ote 598} 558) 9, 503 443, 448) 35, 949, 428 6, 894, 180, 11, 321, 062 
INieNvid CLSCY eee ccc cco oe 124 66 1 915 93,324] 5,252,305) 1, 222, 233) 1,838, 177 
Pennsylvania -....2-..4 197} 4389) 5,582) 6,021 276, 783) 20, 702, 612) 3,183, 787| 6, 048, 688 
South Atlantic Division: 
Delawaremreccese 2 oer 2 44 183) 187 8,31 528, 817 83, 525 154, 301 
INGbaY Chit] Peeeeesesseas | 15] =180) 1, 252) 1,382 62,406) 2,797, 50) 762,980) 1,137,475 
District of Columbia ... 16 $0} 689) 779 33, 009} 2,480,575, 549, 513) 923, 413 


1In the preparation of this table omissions and deficiencies in the returns of individual cities were 
supplied from the best sources available. If no accurate information could be had in any particular 
case, an estimate bascd upon the ratios developed in the other cities of the same State was used unless 
ae appearcd that the conditions were essentially different in the city for which precise data were 
ack cing. 
Blanks indicate that the uumber of cities which reported the item was not sufficient to justify an 
estimate to supply the deticicncy. 
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TABLE 2.—Summary by States of supervising officers, teachers, property, and expenditures 
of school systens of eities containing over 8,000 inhabitanis—Continued. 


State. 


i 


South Atlantic Division— 
Continued. 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


South Central Division: 
Kentucky 
‘Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 


Oklahoma 
Indian Territory 
North Central Division: 
Ohio 
Tndiana 
THinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Western division: 
WOT oss ogeosoee OF 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 


Washington 
Oregon 
Calitornia 


oes | Number of | 

oe teachers. 

o & } 

ne ; 

23 | oO, au 
Braes iy ais 
Fos) 8 ® 3S 

mel Sf | me | a | 

oun s | 4 | 5 | 

| 

29 61 429 490 

dal 10 ay? 189 

9) 19) 140) —«152 

16] 50| 424| - 474 

2 20 71) 91 

43 56 586 642 

56 56 344 400) 

4 | t| == 88 


43) 103] 478 581 
10/ 21) igs| 49 
ow 6ff)6hClOlCC 
i fol sol? ya 
137] 287] 3,164] 3, 451 
60; 125) 1,154! 1' 279 
292) 221) 4,061! 4,282 
95, 99, 1,718) 1’ 817 
61] 93) 1, 098] 1° 193 
61| 52] 1,193] 1° 251 
55] 77| 9531 1030 
40| 153] 1,679) 1) 834 
oo 6of |) OC 
2 2 31) 33 
28) 28) 544) 5721 
17 98494) 92 
| Ae 85 
te eles meen 
29 © 48) 377/495 
a of of —ol 
Ge tol of @ G 
s| 851 «L180 
7) i 
a 86) Cltti 
10i «18; «2431 «261 
10’ = 2} 124} 136 
90 102] 1,389] 1, 491 


ml 
2 a Value of . | Expendi- 
Hep poe all public Expendi- ture for 
oq | of seats &: ture for i] 
2% | or sit- | PVF jsupervis-| °° Par 
Sts |tingsfor| tool hing apd | Peles t= 
== | study. school pur- keachine. ene bonds 
a poses. 5"\ and loans. 
6 | rh | 8 9 410 
72 8624, 872 765,162) 2387, 930 310, 206 
25} 8,200 434,825! 93,525! 151,355 
"76! 8,742 ~—«-220,000| —«77,391| «96, 463 
62) 22,161) 1,062,628) 273,188 380, 814 
Oe sieices 89, 390 15, 637 49, 734 
A 29, 635) 1,987,399, 416, 837 618, 761 
43) 20, 029) 1,031, 800 249, 509 366, 684 
10.) ORs 4 | ARBOR HOSES Ses! pope cere oc 
11) 6, 365 133, 600 35, 383] 44, 419 
GO, Bl Pees | eee 233, 630| 265, 830 
114 26, 793) 1, 879, 790 387, 036 565, 676 
28 fie meses 5Aas 89, 325) 131, 104 
0 0| 0 0 
0 0 0} - 0 0 
382, Itsy, 697 14, 169, 530. 2, 250, 770| 3, 878, 811 
aby 60; 052) 3,901,526) 715,279) 1,194, 459 
403] 190,473] 13,799, $17| 2,957,786, 5,108, 569 
253! 84,063] 5,621,503] $59,037) 1, 832, 489 
179 60, 092) 3, 477,519 Cd, 90ON 03%, 374 
132} 48,417) 6,039,695} 893,460 1, 694, 724 
150! 44,986) 3,465,950) 540,455 1, 053,871 
204 87,628] 5,755, 646] 1,104,840 2, 047, 659 
0 0 0 0 0 
7 1,380) 472,000} 22,690 46, 284 
121/ 23,145) 2,229,100) 371,539 637, 856 
109 28, 705} 2,099,500) 318,073 587, 680 
20. 4,500) 825,000} 70,871 159,962 
3 850 118, 000 19, 070 26, 581 
BY] 17,753) 2,862,595! 312, 247 972, 162 
0 0 0 0 
0) 0 0 0 0 
45) 6,876 545,177| 89,367, 198, 170 
| eee 71, 650 28, 793 41, 635 
0 0 0 0 0 
54| 13,648) 1,363,762| 194,170| 846, 839 
15 6, 200 602, 750 96, 431) 195, 924 
181} 67,520) 7,686,392) 1,378, 057/ 1, 938, 168 


List of cities containing over 8,000 inhabitants, concerning which no information is at 


hand. 


| State. 


City. | State. City. 
PATI MISUCMe ress ie = (svar ,| Alabama Baton Ronee aeeese..5 4 | Louisiana. 
SUG Nia ere «cee se J Arkansas Cum periand 2oscce.s.. 224 Maryland. 
/NBITVEC 5 555 bensseasaseeee California. , Riicimicte chase eae | Michigan. - 
ID RESIN) cones qudoou saRSeeae | 0. COrming a cess esc oe New York 
ILGRGKTING .casocooounbesoee Colorado. New Brighton... «1.6 Do. 
CSOUNVIUC sc. 25. es cee =) Florida. MVULel ONG see ce cece sess ces North Caroling. 
UNS WIG os ecw ese we Georgia. Pi \Wallminston® 2.0 22/secc8 Do. 
2000S oA ea one oer Hlinois. MEMLOELO Wile cee. cccceoe ep Wisconsin. 
ACUI Coos agecRsGOEOIee H 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


A.—Public high schools. B.—Private academies, seminaries, ete. 


For the purpose of comparison and study of the movements in secondary institu- 
tions in the United States, the two great classes of (1) public high schools and (2) 
private academies, seminaries, and institutions of like grade have been reported in 
the same way, as far as was possible. Assuming that the studies pursued were of 
the same general character in each, the same inquiries were made and the replies col- 
lected in the two sets of tables, each class separately, but upon the same general plan. 

In the last report (1889-90) for the first time an attempt was made by the Bureau 
to collect complete statistics of the public high schools, union schools, and high 
school departments of public schools in this country, so far as the lists of such schools 
could be secured in the short period allotted. Of necessity, these lists were some- 
what incomplete, but often by considcrable correspondence detailed returns more or 
less complete were received from 2,526 high schools for that year. For the purpose 
above stated and to show a more exact condition of the schools as to management, 
scholarship, and actual results, it became necessary to arrange for securing more ac- 
curate information from all secondary schools, public and private, as to the number 
of teachers giving secondary instruction and the number of students pursuing only 
secondary studies in these schools. This plan required the elimination from the 
teaching force of all elementary teachers, or those giving instruction solely in 
grades below the secondary, and also necessitated the exclusion from the number of 
students of all those who were not pursuing secondary studies. As was expected, 
the first effort to secure accurate data upon all these points was not only difficult, 
but almost impossible to-accomplish in one year. Hence, while the statistics re- 
ported were given as fully as possible for 1889-90, they were not considered as suffi- 
ciently accurate for discussion or comparison with other years, even if the data for 
former years had been obtainable, as they were not in the case of public high schools. 
For these reasons the statistics alone were printed last year, yet these by a careful 
study show many interesting results, imperfect as they are, like all data collected 
for the first time. 

This year the inquiries sent out were more periectly understood, and the returns 
made approximated more closely to the exact conditions of the various institutions 
reporting. The fact that many union schools, and some high schools, both public 
and private, contain students in the elementary grade, and as the line of demarca- 
tion between elementary and secondary instruction varies somewhat in different 
States, and often in different schools of the same State, although nominally of the 
same grade, it becomes quite a difficult question to decide which students in some 
high schools belong to the one class or the other. 

To secure uniformity in the returns from so many different schools where there 
were differences in regard to the classification of students as belonging to the 
secondary grade, it became necessary to adopt some plan to define, as far as possible, 
the status of the students ina school by the reports made in cach case, and the prin- 
cipal was asked to classify the students into secondary and clemcntary, if there were 
any of the latter class, and to place the number of elementary students in a sepa- 
rate column apart from the secondary students in the report from the school. 

In addition to this method of showing the grade of students in the sckool, another 
plan was adopted to secure uniformity by having a report of the number of students 
pursuing certain studies, generally accepted as secondary studies. For this purpose 
a list of thirteen studies, with spaces for additional ones of like grade, was placed 
on the form of inquiry sent out and reports asked as to the number of students pur- 
suing each of these studies named. ‘hese studies were Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, physics, chemistry, history (other than the 
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United States), rhetorie, English literature, and mates It is of course admitted 
that these studies, selected to indicate in a general way the secondary grade, do not 
include all that might have been chosen, but as they are studies usually found in 
all secondary schools they may be taken as fairly representative of all institutions. 

This method shows approximately not only the standard of the school in eertain 
studies and classes of studies, but gives a very interesting collection of statistics 
for comparison as to the curricula of secondary schools, in different seetions of the 
eountry, as to what classes of studies have the ascendancy, and also furnishes ground 
for eomparing the standards of the public and private schools of this grade. These 
data of studies will also in time indicate the changes going on in the various indi- 
vidual schools, and also show the gencral changes in States and larger geographical 
divisions, if the eurriculum may be considered a standard of eomparison, other things 
being equal. In the year 1889~90 reports were received from 2,526 public high 
schooss, with 9,120 teachers and 202,963 students. In1890-91, 2,773 schools reported, 
with 8,270 teachers and 211,593 students. In 1888-90 the private secondary schools 
were reported as 1,652, with 7,209 teachers and 94,931 students. In 1890-91 of this 
elass there were reported 1,773 schools, with 6,231 teachers and 98,400 students. 

An apparent discrepancy arises in the number of teachers in both the publie and 
private schools, owing in some measure to the imperfect nature of the returns for 
1889~90 in both elasses of schools. In the first attempt to separate the teachers who 
taught other than secondary studies from the entire teaching force and give only 
those who were in faet secondary teachers, it was expected that some errors would 

arise. In many schools some teachers teach in both grades; hence the difficulty of 
making complete returns, but in 1890~91 the report given probably approximates 
more nearly to the exact number. It should be noted that the apparent decrease in 
the number of teachers in both classes of schools is about the same. 

As to the students it is also doubtless true that some below the standard of sec- 
ondary schools were included in 1889-90 whieh are eliminated in the next return for 
1890-91, and hence the inerease of secondary students does not appear so great as it 
really is. 

ee nearly complete the return of the number of these schools of both classes is 
not certainly known, thongh persistent efforts have been made to reach every 
school. Quite a number of them have not yet been reported, because the work on 
the part of the schools is entirely voluntary, and often the changes in principals, 
absence, and other causes make it difficult to secure replies in time from many 

schools, both public and private. It is well known that some of the State superin- 
tendents in their returns to this Bureau report quite differently from the numbers 
given in these tables, some giving less, but most of them a greater percentage espe- 
cially of scholars. 

The probability would seem to be from all the returns given that the reports made 
by the States as a whole are too large, while those collected upon returns direct 
from the schools are somewhat too small, and the true number is to be found some- 
where between the two extremes and ean only be determined by returns made for a 
series of years. 

Another apparent discrepancy appears in the Extra Census Bulletin No. 11, October 
7, 1891, which gives the returns of secondary students for July 1, 1891, in public 
schools, 277,049, and in private schools, 277,241. These figures i inercase the number 
of students in public, high schools by 65,451, or one-third; and in private secondary 
schools, the increase is 182, 310, over three times as great, or 82 per cent more than 
the reports made to the Bureau show for the same year. <A portion of this differ- 
ence may be explained by the fact that probably qnite a portion of those ineluded 
in these figures are elementary students and not separated as in the reports made to 
this Bureau. 

The simple statement of these varying results shows how difficult it is to get 
definite data and how careful it is neeessary to be in predicating results upon these 
figures. 

“While it is true that the returns given in the tables of statisties published by the 
Bureau are far from complcte, it is equally true that what data has been received is 
fairly reliable, and for comparison as to the character of the institutions by their 
studies and of the two classes of public and private institutions with each other 
the data are sufficient. If even only one-haif of the institutions of each class were 
fairly reported the eomparison would be good. 

That certain changes are going on in these two elasses of schools is quite evident, 
but it requires statistics for a series of years to make definite statements as to the 
extent of these ehanges, for a special cause might operate for a single year. The 

rapid growth of the system of public high schools seems well indicated, and prob- 
ably this result has its influence in absorbing many of the private institutions of the 
same grade; and hence it is probable that in some States the number of the public 
institutions will increase and the private ones decrease, 
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The changes in the number of students in these institutions scems not so great, 
for the thorough courses of study in many private institutions as preparatory for 
college, and the lack of these facilities in some public high schools, simply on ac- 
count of being newly established, keep students where it is supposed they can 
secure special advantages for theirfuture work. The prevailing idea in some locali- 
ties that the public high schools should not prepare for college may also have its 
influence to some extent. At any rate, at the present time the private institutions 
still do a large proportion of the preparatory work, and itis equally true that as far 
as the public schools accept this function as part of their work they will more and 
more take their position as being next tothe college in the educational systcm. 


SUMMARIES OF STATISTICS, 1£90-91. 


The following tables of summaries are so arranged that the public and private 
schools may be compared as far as possible, the same table in each case following in 
order, the public schools first. On this plan the gencral statistics are given by geo- 
graphical divisions and by States and Territories. Table 1 gives the number of 
schools, instructors, and students for public high schools. 

This table shows that over one-half of the whole number of public high schools 
reported are in the North Central Division, 1,448 out of 2,273; and out of 8,270 in- 
structors this same division has 4,075, almost one-half. Of the 211,596 students 
104,290, about the same proportion, are found in the great Northwest, showing that 
in this section the public high school has had a rapid growth. The North Atlantic 
Division follows closely with 845 schools, 2,091 instructors, and 77,850 students. The 
South Atlantic and South Central Divisions are nearly the same as to the number of 
instructors and students, the South Central having a larger number of schools, but 
sinaller in size. The Western Division, thongh smallest in numbers, has shown rapid 
growth, the increase in the number of students bcing about 20 per cent over the 
last year, and a large percentage, also, in the number of schools and instructors. 
The other items of this table are further discussed in connection with the diagrams 
following the next table. 


INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS IN PRIVATE ACADEMIES, ETC, 


Arranged on the same plan follows the summary of statistics of the private acade- 
mies, etc., as to schools, instructors, and students. 
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The foregoing table follows the same plan inregard to private schools as the pre- 
ceding one for public schools. Of the 1,714 schools, 531 are in the North Atlantic, 
363 in the South Atlantic, 380 in the South Central, 305 in the North Central, and 
1385 in the Western Division. It will be noticed that these private schvols are much 
more evenly distributed over the country than the public schools. Of the 6,231 in- 
structors 2,542, or 41 per cent, are in the North Atlantic Division, and of the 98,400 
students 36,135, or nearly 37 per cent, are in this same division. ‘The North Central 
Division, though not having as many schools as either the South Atlantic or the 
South Central, has more instructors and students than either of the other two. A 
study of this table shows that in this class of schools the teaching force is to the 
number of students in a ratio of 1 to 16 in the country taken together, while in the 
North Atlantic it is 1 to 14, in the South Atlantic 1 to 17, in the South Central 1 to 
18, in the North Central 1 to 174, and in the Western Division 1 to 134. 

In connection with the general summaries in the foregoing tables, it has been 
thought best to give certain comparisons between the two classes of public and 
private schools, by mems of diagrams, in addition to the figures, and several of these 
are made by geographical divisioas like the summaries. 


DIAGRAM 1.—Comparison of public high schools and private academies, seminaries, etc.— 
Number and percentage of schoole, instructors, students, graduates, etc. 


| : | 
Publig he 1 


high | acade- | otal. Public schools. Private schools. 
schools.| a | 


—}——_—— 
| | 64, 250% 35. 75% 


Brot eles cce-caucoess =e 73) 1,714) 4,487 WW WU WIIJWJWJJ nT 


570 
| 
| 


Instructors ..°...-------- 8, O70 6,231 | 14,501 WUHHai\[g/“ 


| 68. 2596 31. 75% 


Students .....- eee 211, 596 | 98,400 309,98 WY YyYyy/ yy 


Preparing for college: . : | 48.81% 51. 19% 


61.5 38. 46% 


Scientific course.....| 12, 270 | 7, 502 19, 72 OME 


| | 62. 52% 37, 48% 


interes = er. 276 | 4,902 | 11, 638 WME 


78, 21, 8% 


Gaatuates 25:ecscc.cnn.' 25, 459 | 7, 108 | 32, 567 WLLL a 


2 ee 


Classical course.....- 12, 788 | 18,405 | 26, 193 


Diagram 1 shows in a general way the proportion of public and private secondary 
schools to each other, and the relative percentage of instructors, students, number 
preparing for college, in both classical and scientific courses, the number of gradu- 
ates, and the number in the graduating class preparing for college. From this it is 
seen that the public high schools are 64.25 per cent of the tetal number, and have 57 
per cent of the instructors, 68.25 per cent of the students, and 78.2 per cént of the gradu- 
ates. Of those preparing for college in the classical course the public schools have 
only 48.81 per cent, or less than the private schools, although the private schools have 
not quite half as many students in them. In the scientific course the public schools 
have 61.54 per cent. Of those preparing for college in the graduating class, both 
courses, 62.52 per cent were in the public schools. One thing is specially noticeable, 
that the private schools furnish considerably more than their proportion of stu- 
dents preparing for college in the classical course (more than one-half of all), and 
over 88 per cent of those in the scientific course. While itis true that not all the 
schools of either class are reported, yet it is believed that the comparisons may be 
taken as fairly Showing the relation of the two classes of schools to each other. The 
general statistics are more fully, shown in the summary tables of each class, and the 
details as to each school are given in Part 111 of the report. 

The great intercst in the question as to whether the secondary schools are doing 
their full part in preparing students for college suggested the preparation of the 
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following diagram, showing the number of students preparin;, .or college in both 
the classical and scientific courses, and the proportion to the total number of stu- 
dents in the schools. PartI gives the ratio for public high schools, and Part 1 for 
private academies. 


DIAGRAM 2.—PartT I.—Number of students preparing for college and proportion to 
whole number of students in the schools. 


A.—PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


| Number of 
students pre- 
Total | paring for col- 


number lege. 

of stu- | 

dents. | Classi-| Scien- 
cal tific 


course. course. 


rnin: 


Wimited Stats tassel a4- 211, 596 


North Atlantic Division.| 77,850 


South Atlantic Division./ 10,180 


Sonth Central Division..| 10,441 


North Central Division...) 104, 290 


Western Division .....-. 8, 835 | 


~ 
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DINE 2.—Part I].— Number of students pr eparing for college and proportion to 
whole number of students in the schools. 


= B.—PRIVATE ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, ETC. 


Number of | 
| students pre- | 
Total | paving for col- 


number lege. 

Of Stl il sae 15 aa 

dents. | Classi-| Scien- 
cal tific 


course.| course. 


13. 62% 


pss |. Gp 


7. 62%. 


ve = ce 


15. 39% 


sae]... Jd 


9.15% 


| 4 a 
| 2000 Mian oo anu. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


limited’ States .2......08 98, 400 


North Atlantic Division-| 36, 135 


South Atlantic Division} 16, 937 4, 09% 


es 


13. 63% 


2, 606)... YY 


f , 
8. 5406 


vee on 


South Central Division..| 18, 390 |) 


North Central Division..| 21, 480 j 


| 12.39% 


|... lg 


Western Division .....-- | 8, 458 | 8.89 


It is interesting to note that in the public high schools over 12 per cent of the 
total number of students are preparing for college and that the numbers are almost 
evenly divided between the two courses in the “country, taken as a whole. In the 
North Atlantic, South Atlantic, and South Central Divisions the greater number is 
in the classical course, the South Central Division having the greatest ratio, while in 
the North Central and Western Divisions the scientific course predominates, espe- 
cially in the last, which has nearly three times as many in the scientific as in the clas- 
sical course. 

In the private academies it is found that in the country, as a whole, of over 21 per 
cent preparing for college almost two-thirds of them are in the classical course, and 
in every division the greater number take this course, the highest ratio, over 17 per 
cent, being in the South Atlantic Division; the lowest, 8.26 per cent, being in the 
North Central Division. In the scientific course the greatest proportion is in the 
North Atlantic Division, 9.15 per cent, and the lowest in the South Atlantic Division, 
4.09 per cent. 

Of the 20,907 students preparing for college, both courses, in private institutions, 
8,869, or about 42.5 per cent, are found in the North Atlantic Division alone, while 
of the 25,058 students preparing for college in the public high schools, 12, 002, or 48 
per cent, are in the North Co Division—that is, the North Atlantic States have 
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the largest percentage of preparatory students in the private schools and the North- 
western State the largest percentage in the public high schools. 


GRADUATHS. 


Another subject of interest is the number and proportion of graduates from sec- 
ondary schools. The following diagram (3) shows this for both classes of schools 
and the percentage of each to the other: 


DiaGraM 3.—Number of graduates in 1891, with proportion in each class of schools, 
by geographical divisions. 


Public | Private | z 
high | acade- Public. Private. 
schools.| mies, etc. 
| 78. 17% 21, 83% 
imited States ...--<..--+2 95,459] 7,108 | Uy); YY) 
74, 58% 25. 4295 
North Atlantic Division -| 10,147| 8, 458 WW, MJ(Qjp@$# Ww £££ 
AE 59. 629% 40. 389 
South Atlantic Division.-| 1,345 911 WEEE guv/_: 
| 55. 48% 44, 57% 
South Central Division -. 979 787 Wy = 
89. 039% 10. 9704 
North Central Division... 12,933 | 1,594 WIJ“ == 
74, 63% 25.37% 


Western Division ......-- 1, 053 358 MCW! | (l'WZz3vr8’ 


From this it appears that of the 32,567 graduates in 1891, from both the public high 
schools and private academies, 25,459, or over 78 per cent, came from the publicschools, 
and only about 22 per cent from the private institutions. Of the graduates from 
the public schools, the North Central Division furnished 12,933, or over one-half, and 
of those from the private schools the North Atlantic Division had 3,458, or nearly 
one-half of all from that class of schools. The question of the proportion of stu- 
dents who complete the course of study in secondary schools is so important that 


statistics as to the number have been collected, and in addition to the tables diagram 
4 has been prepared. 
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DIAGRAM 4.—Proportion of graduates to total number of students in each glass of 
schools. 


{A. Public high schools. B. Private academies, seminaries, etc.] 


Total . Total 
students. graduates. 


12%. 


A. Public, 211,596 25,4590r Vp 


7.22%, 


13% 


vi 
A. Public. 77,850 10, 147 or Wn 


9.57%. 


| 
L 
13. 2306. 
: a 
South Atlantic ma Ws 
L 


United States........ 


North Atlantic Divi- 
sion. 


sion. 5.3896. 
B. Private. 16, 937 911 or 


. 37%. 
4, 280%, 


12, 40%. 


A. Public. 104,290 12.9330 G7 = =—ti(i‘iéiC;*;*~*~*~*™d 


7.42%. 


11. 920%, 


A. Public. 9835 1osser Yq 


6. 56%. 


This diagram shows that in the United States the public high schools graduated 
12 per cent. of all the students in attendance during the year, and the private 
academies 7.22 per cent. In the public schools the Southern Atlantic Division had 
13.23 per cent, the highest ratio, while the South Central Division had the lowest, 
or 9.37 per cent. of graduates. In the private schools, the greatest ratio was in the 
North Atlantic Division, 9.57 per cent of the total number, while the smallest pro- 
portion is found in the South Central Division, 4.28 percent. Of course these figures 
do not always give the exact statement of the relative standards of the schools be- 
cause the conditions and requirements for graduation both as to length of time and 
amount of study vary greatly in the different portions of the country as well as in 
the different schools. ‘These statistics, however, may, with other data, aid in find- 
ing the comparative growth of the institutions as to numbers and scholarship, es- 
pecially when the questions of courses of study are taken into consideration. 


South Central Divi- 
sion. 


North Central Divi- 
sion. 


STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


As already stated, the plan of collecting data relating to the principal studies 
pursued in the schools has been continued and tables of summaries made. Table 
11 following gives the number of students pursuing the studies named in the pub- 
lic high schools: 
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TABLE ITi.—Summary of the number of students in each branch of study in public high 


schools. 
Latin. Greek | French 
e @ oa oa 
State or Territory. ¢ rm <j e el = é a a 
ra = = 4 2 a q Ss 
Ss Oo ° "a @o ° s @Q =) 
A Fy = Alm |lalai me] ea 
I z 3 4 1) 6 7 8 9 10 
[Giant SEWER Somcoeercnoracssere 31, 695 | 55, 311 | 87, 006 i4, 274 |2,210 |6,484 {4,113 |7, 910 12, 023 
North Atlantic Division .............- 11, 860 | 17, 158 | 29, 018 [2,944 |1,540 (4,484 |3, 631 5, 334 | 8, 965 
South Atlantic Division ...... .......-- 2,265) 4,050 | 6,315 | 276 64 | 340 86) 803 889 
South Central Wivasion.--.-..-.-<--- 5 2,037 | 3,083) 5,120; 201 19 | 220 2} 195 197 
North Central Division......... ...... 14,180 | 29,405 | 43,585 | 730| 506 [1,286 |) 334 |1, 401 | 1,735 
NWeEStCLM I OVvaASIONucmce as ciceeecie ee ceescs 1, 353 1, 615 2, 968 123 &1 | 204 60 | 177 237 
North Atlantic Division: | 
MA IMOME seen ee cee sieneis cece ceca 1, 018 1, 420 2,438 | 303 alfal 474 188 389 577 
NeWwallampshineM™™s...ccccenc~ccses 517 708 1, 225 83 89 172 160 238 398 
MiermOMbmrenss + sceencasccs. cco 261 414 675 66 33 99 77 103 180 
IMMSSSACHUSCELS saeeeeseccsccc ccs as | 8,188] 5,856 | 9, 044 |1,046 | 675 {1,721 |2,325 (3,398 | 5,723 
ulnOdenl stan. eres ee cece se aos 387 500 887 108 58 | 166 124 186 310 
(Wommec mente see -sh sce cecc esses 1) 974/71) 1,220 |) 2,194)" 228.) © 94.8) 3227) 131/) 291 | 422 
INGiWee Ol Gaetemassec ca casecccecwe: od 2,815 3, 724 6, 539 620 338 958 344 526 870 
INIENY) CIETSOV 72 seis neneeieicceccicensss. 3 420 690 | 1,110 109 47 156 59 111 170 
REMUS WIV aANaese ste eee cae cc cc oes 2, 270 2,626 4,896 381 35 416 223) 92 315 
South Atlantic Division: | | 
MD) ClaWaAnOsce ee eats shes cecseeiec ese 101 221 OQ2 NE ae = te Mie <,Aofhatecte oe lle cae a Pacis Send ereerete 
Misoy and eee ce cece sscce ccc ceis si 285 S12 597 | 34 22 56 33 44 Fig 
Districtio® Columbia -.22...-.-.--- 283 | 571 854 OWMMSS 22 IM AeeeEe Beets Saqcas 
VAT PINT A ese acme sects cece cs 581 1, 063 1, 644 8 4 12 24 128 152 
\WiGEio Wabetittt! 2a oboe cescceesoseods 29 50 (0) See hoe See Pena PeSeee Eeeean |Sqance 
Northe@ arolinareececce <tc sce =< 15 238 BB) | | SESS oF Seep eases 5 7 1, 
SOILD HC GPOMTNAM << cocicecsaccmen ee. 98 217 315 a) 8 1] 125 126 
Gear ti oa eras ele. obcsseucae 547| 1,147] 1,694] 167|- 25] 192 6 | 436 | 142 
DFU OTA eee eee ie wie nieces craaleraeietttens 186 23 417 49 13 62 17 63 80 
South Central Division: | | 
IGM Gley Sas ceesSasoneoaseseneeeae 578 861 1,439 | 127 4 131 aly 8 9 
WIKGIIMIESSEOH= ene eee =< ee eee ne aoe 150 292 AAD i. Se. Os. ee oo ee. oe eee 
PAU ADA Reese eon come eee oe 180 204 384 44 1 45 Wie. 3. 1 
NUBGIS DS As Sdoossasasanooeeseeee 113 161 | 274 20 9 29) |x. 22 ele: eee eee 
BLO Ua Siar et eee yt ee eo St se ees ale 256 303 Gyre | Read paces] teeta Peed 186 186 
PGK Hsia emer e meio amici ss 640 | 1,047 | 1,687 10 5 15) |e aed 1 1 
PASICATS Seas eee ac (ani amiate scee mie noms o-n ol 120 | 216 Bel ROH Pee, Peano Ueeaad sassos bococs 
ORIMNGHIG) cosas eAscasmocososesetoen |SASReeee Goacte oie me! (Saeiee! |S, Ferd eS ce || ST |e ee oc 
in chiang erent Ory cj ecsese cose cet beadesesaibasees ob Laeeeees eer (Ame Soeeae Same 4 mee 4 Ses 2 
North Central Division: | | 
(Gace ook oe ieee rene ae 3,742 | 5,856] 9,598] 246| 165| 411} 41| 215| 256 
IEAGTEATE Ge cee eee ee MPa, 455g, 875 4) 3,880 | 11 ¥) 7 18 p)...2 4 4 
SULNIURYG Re So a | 9,421 / 9,858 | 12,279| 154] 102! 256] 98] 501| 599 
BT el ieee x scte wis. ce 4 YY 1, 0161) 1, 737 2,783 pol 80) 151 33 | 170 203 
Bee Ong ee eee cen ad HW’ 736) 1,162) 1,898) 310 268 57] S1) 42 63 
BVIEIMNTIES O baleen esos einiers ciccicxne aes 1,181 1, 680 2,560 92 47 139 101 219 320 
LORIE: 64s sooo eee eee ae 1, 1071) 6, 1321) 3, 235 6 6] 12 6} 28 34 
INTIS SOEs eee ores onic os eis) nn ste erce 946 2, 028 2, 974 63 36 | 99 29 204 235 
iNontiheWalsotareemeen cess couse. oe. 50 70 120 dees so ee. ee ee eae 8 See se 
SoutheD alcotabeerrercte = tees e ee tee 67 89 5G WS ose eis oie ee 4 4 
INCHES ei enema | PP Sachin OTD 1 5IS4) 351) 201 55 |... We Sua 
Jer yb aap sede ae nee | R ) seis 1, 448 Wy 2,329 21) 174) 28 5| 15 20 
Western Division: | | 
VCO ML ANTE eee ae oes oe cen San cee | 29 86; 115, ao Weeas os oe cae 1 i 
Rey OUT See Sete eta ecilneicn- AA 14 20 Ba |e SA Mee (aE |e ee 
Woloradoweccseteeseac ccc see cece 357 442 799 | 48 20 68 | 40 98 138 
ING? MGS aCe cacmecseoueeeppsescoe > Komeone. Sees ae | cee eee eee! | Same We See Pe | Mien te ets 
/SSBIEGTNN, <p seen ee nee Ab 8 | 20 | Oe: ence me ee eae oe ee 
TSRIEED: wie cirsch coe tee ee nem ann At (\e Sere Deere "Cree een | eee Bes eet ee 
MEE CER ke ee 5 15 32 Sie eee |b ee ee A ee 
IGEN on Se eae eee aE 8 16 i ge ore eee | ae Nis Sele Bee eee 
BW aS DIN BON en 2 ccc cecn cen cnx acces 79 169 tS eee eee | eee os SEP cee elcoe ee 
OnEGQ ea cau she nee oe 53 | 50 TOS eee oe: eee | iE Be oe i ae 
(CONNIE GE aghe toh ar | 790] 1,180] 1,970 ae 61 | 133 20 79 99 
| 
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TABLE III.—Summary of the number of students in each branch of study in public high 
schools—Continued. 


German. Algebra. Geometry. 
State or Territory. >) 2 . C | 
; o S s CS s r } ¢ = 
a =| = rd g s ra q s 
oH o ° s o =) & o o 
= co A a fy a S Fy x 
1 11 | 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
i 
WimitedGStatesiaen sce s-2 ao seer 18, 590 hs 093 |33, 683 43,285 67, 111 j110, 396 [22,715 |29, 411 | 52,136 
= 4 
North Atlantic Division ........-. ie 509 | 5,197 18,706 15,598 18,458 | 34,056 |10,411 |10,078 | 20, 489 
South Atlantic Division....--....- 375 778 | 1,153 | 2,580 | 4,285; 6,815 | 1,197 | 1,853 | 3, 050 
South Central Division.......-..-. 329 | 1,312 | 1,641 | 2,948 | 4,363 | 7,311 3, 386 
Worth) Central Division .:...--..-% 4,159 | 7,291 11,450 20,911 36,997 | 57, 908 $2,154 
WiestennDivasiOn ©. ss.-.-e2e 1 218 515 | 733 | 2,198} 3,008 | 5,206 3,110 
Nerth Atlantic Division: : 
WIIG. CARES rassasene aeeereeee 41 77 118 1,189) 1,388 | 2,577 1,113 
Wow Hampshire .....-.-...--+ 2 6 8| 439] 552 991 585 
Wiig SRS soosecaea eon erre 4 19 | 37 56 338 | 452 790 344 
Massachusetis ----.......---4- 587 | 1, 062 | 1,649 | 3,077 | 4,645] 7,722 6, 954 
HO depkslamd eee. yc 2c ce oe net i 24 | 41 381) 410 791 387 
Commie cliowt--....-.20...6.00 8 982 | 485] 767] 1,059 | 1,299] 2,358 864 
WWems (ote: -. -.se-cs-.20-059 11,312 | 1,895 13,207 | 3,925 | 3,869] 7,794 4, 821 
Wow .fOUseyoc c22s52---22- 284 338 613 | 951 940 | 1,610 | 2,550 1, 040 
GMS Vat id). =. ones se ee 911 998 | 1,909 | 4,250 | 4,229| 8,479 ak Byal 
South Atlantic Division: : 
NDS Tanyaire gees cece ects oe wissen Es ac 0 re SE ere oe een cee | 120 165 285 163 
log | BIG (Oe aaa ee eee eee 56 37 93 43 564 | 1,003 653 
District of Columbia ........-- 142 397 539 | 187 292 579 458 
Wah) Bec ooneessoosncueaone 125 282 407 617 998 1, 615 432 
VAA@sie Waban hii ea ceescossccade- 21 33 4 152 287 439 114 
Nolthy Carolina: s-o-e2--2- <= oe 3 4 ul 113 182 295 152 
Somth: Carolina. 2.2222... cco eWe ace ew eer |in eet 63 271 334 137 
(Choe oa noseeescecesuacaaans 15 29 40 621 | 1,187 | 2,408 500 
TD NOVO a eta tee ae | 3, |Seeee 13 218 240 458 241 
South Central Division: | , 
UNGU UC yes <4 es eniece ccc en a 217 130 347 | 647 992 | 1, 639 275 457 732 
PEGMMESSCOm aac cine coe csc ccic.co stas 5 2 0 288 495 783 101 153 254 
EAM Ay IN eee yee os soeperac cere ores 13 25 38 238 196 434 63 104 | 167 
MUS SISGID Die yerss e -reecl= oe rea ta i ce ee agen ope 2 oe 148 188 337 41 72 | 113 
IOC ae eee eee. eee eee. Beets beater ee 208 328 536 53 218 271 
ULES) ASS See Se oe ee eEre ceo Wa 1i1 188 | 1,125 | 1, 726 2, 851 527} 901 1, 428 
ATARRIRIS Gacceou see oaeeescee 17 44 61 294 437 731 128 240 368 
ORR hSSnoe Cone ees. CA ae ed ee Eee leo t Biodome phoseod 
JGayibiewn, GUO Uh eee Oe Oe | |e eee 2) ees Bae o eae Sereoccolamosoo bostose! Loasece 
North Central Division: 
OMOWe 2c ere ee ooos ee cc 893 | 1,448 | 2,341 | 4,898 | 7,082 | 11, 980 | 2,209 | 3,376 5, 585 
IGG wNe) Cae soe eesenn eames Aer t 286 538 824 | 1,990 | 2,693 4, 683 832 349 4 1, 681 
JOU eo CHE Rennes meee, 667 | 1,635 | 2,802 | 3,152 | 4,689 7,841 | 1,414 | 2, 847 4, 261 
WGIGlineR Nt Gee ooeedous soeBeeso ae 495 750 | 1,245 | 1,966 | 3,021 4, 987 712 | 1,116 1, 828 
WNVEISCOMSUM eee eescemiaae cscs eee 476 656 | 1,132 | 1,430 | 1,997 3, 427 612 910 | 1,522 
MaMMCSOtAe es cce eee ee cece sts 375 578 | 953 | 1,372 | 2,024 3, 396 591 786 | 1,377 
MFONV Mice iy- ero ctee eee eee ereera ccc oy 377 587 964 | 2,188 | 9,037 | 11, 225° 883 | 1,170 2, 053 
ING SSOP eeeee ence ce eee see cas 183 430 613 | 1,571 | 2,857 4,428 495 | 1, 026 1, 521 
INOLth aD akOtdees.-.ccee sees eae = oe 4 4 39 49 88 7 22 29 
ESOtmubeD Mota se .scccse emcee. acts a ot 5 9 65 102 167 | 53 62 115 
Ae Grae Ot oct ieee | 160 323 483 926 | 1,408 | 2,334 343 593 936 
REGIS AS ees a cei eee aren cee 223 337 560 | 1,314! 2,038 | 3,352 514 732 | 1,246 
Western Division: eo 
iota er eee 8 240) 32 37) 84 121 14 at 41 
BOM 66 oo. ences cca e eo «i See) ee, 25| 31 56 8 19 - oi 
CWoloradOMes... eeses ses cee. ced 124] 292} 416 407 | 5385 942 214 297 511 
INIGi? DUE OCR eee nrc mene) (ewe 1. 2 ecm. | Il oes De I oe 
BAW ENT OMA aeiere crave oie coe reece we ciibic occa ec cea eee 33 16 49 | 11 13 24 
Witter cso c cy nce eee. Meo AAR oss Ue ee ‘ lg 14 27 | 1 3 4 
IN GOV ene SCC ee eemreree) Me ommem 6 ee | ee ce 126 235 361 | 41 91 132 
GON ed, xv elccc once Teal a? ee 43 48 91 13 18 31 
NVisliamort om 1-2. scission 19 28 47 |- 214 280 494 45 64 109 
CORED One elec sicls covers wisi eee 16| . 86 102 124 172 296 65 65 130 
Calitorniayee s,s cee oe ee eres 51 85 136 | 1,176 | 1, 593 Pp, Tee) 852 | 1, 249 2,101 
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TABLE Iil.—Summary of the number of students in each branch of study in public 
high schools—Continued. 


State or Territory. 


I 


MeWinnited States sees ss. 6c. -e | 


North Atlantic Division 
South Atlantic Division 
South Central Division 
North Central Division 
Western Division 


North Atlantic Division: 


Wen ee es 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New J ersey Pe a! 
Pennsylvania ...-.- 


South Atlantic Division: 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
TENIGSENG ls See ae eee eens 

South Central Division: 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana 
Texas 


Tilinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Towa 


a ie 


SOmin JOA aoe sneeeesoneeer 


Nebraska 
Kansas 
Western Division: 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Colorado 


i i i a 


i ee re a 


bes gon «. 


1,191 


Physics. Chemistry. General history. 
2 ; —_ . 3 
. 3 ma ° 3 aoa . a nt 
eee see | 2 ale | Sie iia la 
© i] Oo ° co) ° 
A FH x a | Ey i al i a 
| 2H | zh 22 | 23 | 24 25 |) 26 | @7 | 28 
20, 839 29, 985 50, 824 | 8, sei tie, 71d | 21,700 25, 627 |34, 056 | 59, 683 
| 8,114 | 9,634 17,748 | 3,719 | 4,650} 8,369 11,352 |10,000 | 21,352 
11,313 | 2,172 | 3,48£ + 569} 718] 1,287} 3,486! 2,218] 3,704 
1/781 | 2,090 | 3,871 | 693! 8441 1,537) 1,739 | 2,483 | 4,299 
8.675 14,952 |23, 627 | 3,448 | 5,876 | 9,324 | 9,821 [16,114 | 25, 935 
956 | 1,438 | 2,394) 552; 631} 1,183 | 1,229| 2,241| 3,460 
602) 717|1,319| 115 354. 465 | 615, 796| 1,411 
2986 3861] 647} 116| 4151 267 | 264) 310 574 
160| 198] 358 85 91 176] 169| 249 418 
1, 851 | 2,562 | 4,413 | 1,164 | 1,688 | 2,852] 4,205 | 3,613] 7,818 
201| 264 465 64) 115 179| 181] 380 561 
356) 566 922] 188] 269 457| 466| 677| 1,143 
1,755 | 2,229 3,984] 918] 1,096| 2,014 | 1,181 | 1,258) 2,439 
| 440 | 803 | 1,248 123 256 379 473 912 | 1,385 
| 2,463 | 1,934 | 4,397 946 | 627 | 1,573 | 3,798 | 2,105| 5,903 
97 85 | 182 12 32 104 17 21 38 
991 | 294] 585 5 13 18| 186] 254 440 
96| 237] 333 86 97 183} 189] 642 831 
930! 3867| 507 99 | 171 270| 484] 706} 1,190 
91| 153 244 34 62 96 53 86 139 
121 | 1288 349 25 43 68! 145 | 249 394 
15| 187] 202] 13 93 106 27.| 196 223 
2967; 605!) 872! 180] 450 630} 233] 512 745 
105} 115} 220 55 57 112} 152] 152 304 
364 425 | 789 105 198 303} 309] 377 686 
| 951 155] 250 45 71 116} 200! 338 538 
75 56 | 13 103 37 140} 164} 179 343 
67| 103] 170] 20 27 47 51 73 124 
117/ 189] 306| 111] 140 951| 205 262 467 
618 | 932'1,550| 196! 335 581 | 678) 1,064/ 1,742 
145: 230/ 375 13 36 49} 182{ 190 322 
| io Stel eis eree Sas eee a iage oo Slee. as Se a ee eerie el 
ee ee. Peper beeen poets Crneeeee noone Eee eee 
1,845 | 3,279 | 5,124 | 767] 1,286] 2,053] 1,971 | 3,004] 4,975 
868 1,287! 2,155 333 | 511! 844] 933] 1,508] 2,441 
1,500 | 2,657 | 4,157] 591] 1,227} 1,818.| 1,463 | 3,141] 4,604 
717 Wd, 480 be, 201 367| 619} 986] 1,059) 1,576] 2,635 
679 | 961] 1,640] 185] 237] 422] 573) 817} 1,390 
| 533| 6661 1,199| 244] 244] 488| 374] 482| 856 
1,069 | 1,624 | 2,693| 309| 536] 845 | 1,161 | 2,169! 3,330 
630 | 1,152] 1,782] 284] 637} 921 | 743) 1,381] 2,124 
10 12 29, 5 12 | 17 rah Gg 32 
s 94) 147| 15 15 | 30 52} 102 154 
86| 740| 826! 193 336) 529] 489} 480; 969 
685  996| 1,681) 155) 216 371 | 992 | 1,483) 2, 425 
| | | 
20'} 30 56 i 17 | 24 25| 62 87 
Gi 7 23 6] 141{ 147 gy 12 21 
184 982) 466 Time... 244 71 | 447] 682] 1,128 
7 10 eA oon ee See ane 15 
ae. 8 6 if) 2 ee 0] ee wR a 12 
80| 178| 258 43 81 124. 52} 101 153 
27 26 53 4 3 Al Si) 28 47 
79 120 209| 117 93 140 81} 115 196 
54 | 124 34 59 93{ 102) 155 257 
499 ae 270} 407 677| 484! 1,070] 1,554 


This table shows that in the public schools 87,006 studied Latin, and of these 
43,585, or one-half, were in the North Central Division, the North Atlantic Division 
having 2-018: Of the 6,484 in Greek, the North Atlantic had 4 484, over two-thirds; 
of the 12, 023 in French, the North Atlantic had 8,965; of the ao 683 in German, over 
one-half were in the same division; but of the 110, 396 i in algebra, the North Central 


had 57,908 and the North Atlantic 34,056. 


ae geometry, “physics, chemistry, and 
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general history, the largest number is found in the North Central Division, the North 
Atlantic Division being next in the number of students. 

In Table rv will be found the same statistics from the private academies, etc., and 
by comparing them with the former table the work done by each can be readily seen. 


TaBLE IV.—Summary of the number of students in gach branch of study in endowed 
academies, seminaries, and other private secondary schools, 1890~91. 


Latin. 


Female. 


| 
| 674 


| Greek. French. 
a i : c = : = 5 
State or Territory 2 = é = a ¢ S z 
ci eile | 8 | Sa 
P| = P| Fe = P| fy = 
ile 2 4/51/16 bf 8 9 | 10 
United States .--.-.-.-..--=--. 20, 205 36, 370 6 477 | 1,441 | 7,918 | 5, 293 110, 774 | 16,067 
North Atlantic Division ...........- 8, 495 14,995 3,681} 579 | 4,260 | 3,421 | 5,489 | 8,910 
South Atlantic Division...........-- | 4,332 7,410) 990; 144/1,134| 924] 1,749] 2,673 
South Central Division.............. 2, 771 5,566], 4974 130] 627 | 433 | 1,342 1,976 
North Central Division.......-.....- | 8,529 | 6,647 | 947] 2251 1,172] 358 | 1,846 | 2,204 
Rvesterl Division <..--2-.5--..-...4- +1, 078 1,752 | 3862 363 725 157 348 505 
North Atlantic Division: 
Maine ....--------- eee eee e eee: 418 772) 219 57 276 78 169 247 
New Hampshire......-.-+.-+--+- 716 1,002 | 420 54 474 258 154 412 
Vermont .....---------eeee eee ee 412 750 | 159 53 212 72 145 217 
Massacliusetts ..-.-...---------- 1, 429 | 1,595 | 686 158 844 777 | 1,013 | 1,790 
Rhodedtsland een cs. oc ecee- == 4- 131 209 | 600 0! - 60 SO 62 152 
(@onnec Ctl. c.c9s-c+-<0rcnce-244 549 943 | 104 18 122 82] 219 301 
New York. 2 2c2 eo-e.c2- oe -~- +552 2, 589 4, 639 |1, 027 121 161,148 , 1,342 | 2,292; 3,634 
New Jersey ......-------+--+++-+| 1,077 1,494| 426 39| 465! 407) 466 873 
Pennsylvania ...---------------- 2,174 13,591} 580} 79 659 515 969 1,484 
South Atlantic Division: 
JOSE yEReasaoasconeseussoosGade oF 88 174 19 1 20 63 95 158 
Maryland eee eee 515 833 97 11 108 181 292 473 
District of Columbia Careieereyaiercrepete 242 275 | 138 0 138 125 210 335 
Wihgtabitlt)s osu coosesecepesondscenas 1, 081 1,678 | 183 24 207 279 401 680 
NVeStAVATOINIAs. 222 .nesese essa 16 of VE AL 5 16 0 2 2 
North Carolina...........-.060-- 864 1,475 | 185 22 907 44 200 244 
Srna (Onn bbne) «Aaa eect oseeo or 522 827 | 61 2 63 189 194 383 
CETL eee AGN or ae eee ener iece 973 2,019 | 287 79| 366) 43) 344 387 
JH iicoee oe cesereeEcdusoaseBes Bil 75 9 0 9 0 11 11 
South Central Division: 
LOTTIE Ay nooosSacadeemocccmoesed 377 796 81 ules 98 24) 175 199 
PROMITMES SEG serie selesi- l= eieiaie = 4 775 1,473 | 168 41 209 43 WPA 270 
PAN AD AIM Aves foes cicicce ciee on aoe 462 840 73 11 84 46 146 192 
INEISSISSUP ieee oo----ecacena-as4 354 759 | 43 6 49 | 34 70 104 
JEG WURERT on ocean een 167 Peal A al 3 24| 251] 551 802 
WRG Ma Seon ereeiemiencles cis cn ciescwiee cae 477 1,090} 89 Ad 133 31 157 188 
EEGORCNIER Eee ae een ee na 145 932) 21 7 23 ih 10 11 
diem Peratory -:.2.:22:---.3.) 14 451) 7 i ) 3 6 9 
North Central Division: 
ONT 0@es cee vce eee sec ee cc es se 1, 029 1,783 | 336 53 389 118 353 471 
Lidia eee ees osceee ec ccc eso 115 370 | 7 15 | 22 0 120 120 
ML ImO1S execs teem cee sc et 450 987 | 105 38 143 57 422 479 
MCMI@ A Geese sees es ee 101 223 16 13 | 29 39 147 186 
AWaISC ONSIM se crn wos series’ = tele 473 573 | 197 81 200 70 38 108 
MIGTIMESOLA -c0- emcee oer ecees ae 234 379 42 6| 48 11 95 106 
MIOWid ee ee ee eee ioe errors aa 356 580 114 26 140 8 58 66 
MISSOUDIbers sce cose se eeiaceee sc. 4. 489 1,112.) 66 37 108 37 483 520 
NOTED alk Otadmscaeaccee see tee 9 27 1 0 1 5 18 20 
SouthwD vkotaeseessecucewceeee oe 45 . 80 14 5 19 0 7 7 
IN (GORAS aie ae oe fee cacieciense ecleeele 72 237 13 7 20 0 71 71 
GN SAS eee tee ccc ciel oes eie oe oc 156 286 36 22 58 16 34 50 
Western Division 
PNT GING ATN UAW ere oie wo a= eras epayere aisisr = 4 16 0 0 0 0 3 3 
Wyoming ........--------------- 0 15 0 0 0 0 12 12 
Colorado ee ses ce oman ace ces 195 311 123 3 126 24 31 55 
INiewoaNl@x1COmweccccsescec cence 22 35 0 0 0 6 4 10 
LORD Ae ene dono ce OO eHee carrer 111 190 10 1 11 11 23 34 
INGVAGA Ss csoscscee ew cee comin eee 0 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Md ahOws feces sesso sence eee ee as 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Weashinoton.c-2.case-. cee. ce 4 162 259 46 2; 48 17 73: 90 
(OTE CON eicucwsrcie socssoseemensee 4 162 279 | 45 9 54 28 54 82 
@alitornigmes- cose sce c eres eee 422 637 | 138 348 486 71 148 219 
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TABLE IVY.—Summary of the number of students in each branch of study in endowed 
acadenvies, etc., 1890-91—Continued. 


State or Territory. 


1 


= 


United States 


North Atlantic Division 
South Atlantic Division 
South Central Division 
North Central Division 
Western Division 


North Atlantic Division: 
Maine 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
South Atlantic Division: 


West Virginia 
North Carclingeseescee.. 2s. 


South Central Division: 
Kentucky 
MIPENMESSCC cociciois cress eeisic ees cclels oe 
ANRIIHI IG iaaaG so gaa HeeoNpuSe eons 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
HIN Gree) Sumeretener ee serciais|orstee cou artes ot 
PASTAS Suse eee scien soci cick 
Indian Territory 

North Central Division: 
Ohio 


Wine hiedneerertee foc ccaxs scar’ 4 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Towa 


South Dakota 
Nebraska 


Western Division: | 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Colorado 


NSIS 0 00) Oe eee a: | 
Oregon 
COTM I soe 2 oo ce cw ae ns yeni ob | 


German 
© ; 

. [as] el 
ea | = 
A om eI 
if 412 13 

| 

7, 655 |7, 258 |14, 913 
4,007 3,595 | 7, 602 
888 | 689} 1,527 
424 | 612 | 1.036 
2,008 1,919 | 3,932 
335.1) 4831) S16 

6| 27| 33 

103} 81] 184 

53, 89| 142 
433 | 582 | 1,015 

78 i 85 

69| 95] 164 

1, 724 |1, 397 | 3,121 
565 | 343] 908 
976 | 974 | 1,950 

ST Latin 7A 
333 | 198|. 531 

s2} 89] 171 
934 | 141| 375 

4 3 q 

62/ 50/ 112 

88} 85| 173 

23) 34 62 

20) 2] 2 

871 151] 238 

60 | 127] 187 | 

42 | 25 67 | 

16) 45 61) 

36 | 35 71 | 

156 | 172| 328 

27 | 46 73 

Ont) 2 1 
512) 398 905 

19; 89] 108 
281 | 378! 659 

72 | 62) 184 
4851 138! 623 

59 | 188 247 
197 | 166| 363 
280 | 358) 638 

Bille: 14 17 

15| 19 34. 

12} 43 55 

68} 81/| 149 

vie 14 15 
0 0 0 

26| 68 94. 

wu] i 25 

85} 49] 184 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 

57 8Oil| 137 

71} 96) 167 

79| 165) 244 


| Algebra. Geometry. 
2 : 2 
. 3 — 5 ay * 
= A s s 9 3 
Oo °o (a) (= 
b= Fy H b= Fy a 
| 14/45 | t6| t7 | 18] 19 
| | 
24, 343 |19, 908 |44, 251 |11,249 | 8,036 , 19, 285 
9,321 | 6,200 115,521 | 4,952 | 2,849! 7,801 
4,842 | 3,617 | 8,459 | 1,893 | 1,160] 3,053 
4,771 | 4,833 | 9,604 | 1,977 | 1,912] 3,889 
4,243 | 4,017 | 8,260 | 1,789 | 1,638| 3,427 
1,166 } 1, 241 | 2, 407 638 | 477| 1,115 
462) 436) 898| 217| 170) 387 
587 302 889 | 3811 91/ 402 
379 380 759! 185 170 355 
1,272] 9882) 2,154] 716 400 1, 212 
220} 42 262 120 29 149 
515] 398| 913) 179} 108 287 
2,728 | 1,971 | 4,699 | 1,622 | 1,045 | 2, 667 
) 1,057 403 | 1,460} 521 178 699 
2,101 | 1, 386 8, 487 | 1,081; 562] 1,643 
er 67a) 230 25 0) al 60 
604 3078) S11 407 | 187 594 
197 93 290 158 29 187 
1, 063 704} 1,767! 449 162 611 
9 18 oT 5 3 8 
1, 018 668 | 1, 686 299} 142 371 
545 475 | 1,020 151} 133 284 
1, 279 | 1, 220 | 2, 499 445 | 454 899 
"55 | 65 120 20 19 39 
624 | 582 | 1,156 288 230 518 
1, 205 | 1,094 | 2, 299 352 322 680 
728 597 | 1,325 316 324 540 
34 624 | 1, 158 173 185 358 
304 326 630 | 187 128 265 
1, 097 | 1,350 | 2,447 6837 | 747] 1,384 
216 297 443 65 62 127 
63 83 146 3 14 17 
1, 270 771 | 2,041 | 494] 297 791 
145 | 169m 314 45 | 116 161 
350 523 873 | 200 260 460 
995 251 476| 66 131 197 
322 139 461/ 216 94. 310 
167 300 467 72 106 178 
467 371 838 | 242 132 374 
998 | 1,121 | 2,119 325 343 668 
28 45 73 11 8 19 
42 57 99 14 20 34 
87 147 234 45 83 128 
142 123 265 59 48 107 
19 55 74 0 13 13 
0 15 15 0 15 15 
91 130 221 45 56 101 
39 23 62 29 1 33 
134 152 283 72 60 132 
0 25 25 0 12 13 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
130 147 S710 74 43 by 
955 | 2201. 475| 94) 47 141 
501 | 474 975 | 331} 220 5351 


' 
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TABLE IV.—Summary of the number of students in each branch of study in endowed 


academies, etc., 1890-91—Continued. 


| Physics. Chemistry. General history. 
State or Territory. : a : = ; 
ae: Cae =e | 
s o =) o =) 
= f= A = co x 
1 20 | 24 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 
{ 
Wnited Stategr.....+.-<s2----4 10, 347 10, 302 20, 649 |5, 234 | 5, 228 |10, 462 |15, 160 |17, 429 | 32, 589 
_ North Atlantic Division --........-. 3,802 | 3,111 3,710 | 5,168 | 5, 364 | 10, 532 
South Atlantic Division............- 1,785 | 1,621 1,652 | 3,412 | 3,330! 6,742 
South Central Division ........-..-- 2,208 | 2,778 2,138 | 3,123 | 3,873 | 6,996 
North Central Division -...-.......- 2,018 | 2,321 2,197 | 2,578 | 3,478 | 6,056 
NWeEStern DIVISION osce- 6s <6 sec ee say 534 671 765 879 | 1,384 | 2,263 
North Atlantic Division: 
INCA). samo eaoceer en Acree aero 224 190 189 216 184 400 
ING wera pSHiLO ris -'<ececsce 303 | ~ 107 287 171 362 533 
WGHIDCOING peogod senocOD see DUeeEoE 187 125 181 214 198 412 
BvaS SAC IUS@UtS isos <ni0c ni 6 ec os 484 422 524 441 706 { 1,147 
nO MOUS aM Gee ee cio site ice oes = 33 43 24 242 78 320 
Gone Ctieuh oo fs<¢-4o2c02--5 25. 137 | 155 92| 262} 294] 556 
ING) MMOL resis see cs soccer 1,115 | 1,129 1, 221 | 1,662 | 1,775 | 3,437 
ING IGHEOY cooscooeeo seuoedesees 359 160 305 | 636 536 } 1,172 
Mgeuiiey VANE oes seem ccna 960 780 887 | 1,324 | 1,231 | 2,555 
South Atlantic Division: . 
IDEN BIE aoc Go emnecOOE Bene 26 38 14 9 52 61 
Tyee Ee eo Ge eee 287 182 235 483 400 883 
District of Columbia ....-...--.- ie 119 82 239 163 402 
BN os od ies Ss ee neSas tse 430 288 288 515 534 | 1,049 
AViesu VIrgininje.. 6.22.62... 5... 3 6 4 3 70 73 
UNORUMEC@AT OMAR ce a.2.2 acc e202 = 357 329 227 675 595 | 1,270 
SOmcuneCarolimae cs... so ceeeeseae 191 165 220 487 453 940 
Gecrery Sew ee 390 | 452 549| 934] 9501 1,834 
Jao yal ee ie etre 28 49 33 67| 113] 180 
South Central Division: 
IRGIIE 7A Seca gan as aoe oer Ree j 244 | . 226 328 473 489 962 
BMeMIMN GS SCOMeertas cacao saratars elec etal 396 532 258 495 651) 1,146 
EAN BT aerate ies se sicvce\ce cl nerese 280 271 250 705 576) 1,281 
ININSSISSIP PIG yee: ani cece = stirs 410 382 238 378 417 | 795 
BO UM SIAN eee ere iera sie cc cere ote cise 176 279 520 307 645 | 952) 
PR eee te en lob acide nmac Woe | 607 973 672 620 899 | 1,519 
ATEAUSAS --200-2e--e27eeeooFeens| 89 109 56 122 168 290 
Ancien LerritOLy:.---.-/---0--. 4-"- 6 6 1 23 28 Dill 
North Central Division: | 
OME Sore ere cle ick ceils se | 544 449 718 496 482 97. 
Ley CUI WIN Ey eee tarele alerie sim cic(em eter ete a 58 (03) (4 84. 187 271 
MAM ONG e as cceecisee cs cee eee 237 298 309 343 791 1, 134 
PN TG ON aT re ere ieierelere aie cia cis cvers's ae 90 150 | 190 104 291 395 
WWASCONSIN gaa mer eee ences ea sees 174 122 105 362 170 ee 
Minnesota-...-.-. ee es ae 71 82 108 113 132 245 
ONWamee ere cee partes yore: (ae aves 243 S1Gs 145 349 266 615 
EMESSOUTI Hemet cess chee sen ccs oe 4 452] 535 413 525 828 | 1,353 
INOTUnED akotaeeeen shies. -22-- P| 23 23 17 21 38 
Soup Walkotaee see ce roe esos 25 17 9 21 23 54 
NIE DAS Kate eee oe mre a eee oereens aoe DG & 137 38 75 167 242 
BATS AS Gaye seis Sacie see aoe e eres s oer 71 69 68 89 110 199 
Western Division: 
ANTOWAN cece cece eee ae 0 OF; 12 11 69 80 
Rey OUMINIS oe ccc rescence ee ees 0) 0 15 0 15 15 
Wolonndons. = 32a. sie eure wee eee 61 47 80 137 85 222 
IN(enyVliexl GOS: < oct ccc care ste 18 | 10 8 37 34 71 
Wane cisie oacccie ce wieie ciate ce 39 37 68 218 194 412 
BN(GivjolGl re sete ete tetereca's So eyoe soe oo ore 0) 8 12 0 24 24 
IGEN ccboge aeRO SAEeE Semone ad 34 21 55 | 34 21 55 
Wis bin Gone. c.c ess eces sec. ane 55 74 82 164 216 380 
One ROM a asemice nie se wim ness ote “le 95 84 85 146 231 
CAE ORMI A ee ee as 12 se cieisrae se ni sted 250 352 349 193 580 773 


From these figures it is shown that in the private academies, of the 36,370 study- 
ing Latin, 14,995, or over 41 per cent, were in the North Atlantic Division, the South 
Atlantic being next in number, with 7,410; of the 7,918 in Greek, 4,260 were in the 
same division, the North Central having 1,172, and the South Atlantic Division 1,134; 
of the16,607in French, 8,910 were in the North Atlantic, and 2,673 in the South Atlantic 
Division; of the 14,913 in German, 7,602 were in the North Atlantic, and 3,932 in the 
North Central Division; of the 44,251 in algebra the North Atlantie Division had 
15,521, the next three divisions, nearly the same number each, between eight and 
nine thousand. The other studies are much in the same ratio, showing that the pre- 
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dominance of the North Atlantic Division is more regular in the private schools than 
in the public schools. 

In order to- more clearly exhibit the comparative work of the two classes of schools, 
public and private, as shown by the proportion of students in each class of schools 
pursuing the studies alrcady mentioned, the following, Diagram 5, has been pre- 
pared, which gives the percentage for the whole country only. 


DiaGramM 5.—Ratio of students pursuing certain studies to the whole number of students 
in the schools. 


[A. Public high schools. B. Private academies, seminaries, etc.] 


41.2% 100 % 
POUL Soa sooo oso ee oS 37 0%, 
3% . 
A.Publice Yoo | ——“(isdz 
Greek ...------.-- 8 04 
if 5.7% 
<a Jarome YPC 
16.3 % 
: 16 % 
Pee ok | A. Public. YYfp | 
15.1% 
52.2 % 
7 
a 45 % 
[. Qe —————— 
24.6 % 
ae * rat: WHYYYn iT Cid 
al 19.6 % . 
24% 
HEY SIGS =< waies cicun'> 
27 % 
|» Private. | | 
‘ 10.2 % 
Cltemistry.2....-. | : | 
25°29, 
|. Public. 
General history. -. 33.1% 


From the above diagram it may be noted that a greater proportionate number 
study Latin in the pubiic schools than in the private schools by over 4 per cent, and, 
what may seem surprising, that this number is over 41 per cent of the whole number 
of students in the public schools and 37 per cent in the private institutions. The 
study of Greek is much less in proportion in the public schools, and so of French, 
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which has only one-third the percentage that the private schools have. In German 
there is little difference, the public school having 1 per cent more. In the public 
schools over 52 per cent study algebra and 45 percent in the private schools; in 
geometry the public schools have 24.6 or 5 per cent more than the private. In phys- 
ics the private schools have 27 per cent, 3 per cent more than the public. Chemistry 
is about the same in each, a little over 10 per cent. In general history the private 
schools have 33 per cent, or 5 per cent more than the public schools. As has been 
stated, figures like these can not be taken as settling the exact percentages of the 
students in these various branches of study, in one year, but by careful returns from 
practically the same institutions for a number of years, a fairly reliable table can 
be made. The tables given for this year are believed to be more correct than those 
in the last report, which was the first attempt to collect the results in this manner. 
Another year a comparison of the same studies can be made which will be more sat- 
isfactory as a statistical exhibit. 


* 


PROPORTION AS TO SEX IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The increasing interest in the question of sex in education and the discussion of 
this question in regard to the work of preparatory schools, make this subject impor- 
tant, and to give as far as possible the number and proportion of instructors and 
students as classified by sex, Table V has been prepared. ‘This not only gives the 
number of students in the schools by sex, but the number and percentage of each 
sex preparing for college in each of the courses, as well as the ratio of each sex pre- 
paring for college to the whole number of students in the institutions. 


TABLE V.—Percentage of male and female instructors and students and students preparing 
for colleges, classical and scientific courses, in secondary schools in the United States, 
1890~'91. 


Students pre- 


| 
| 


ei Colored paring for col- 
JMS) DIE son White students.| Efidconte. lege classical 
: course. 


Per- Per- Per- Per- 
No centage. No. centage. No centage.) No. centage. 


Juewtlle ES 75 6 5 eee ee 8,745 | 45.28 | 83,578 | 40.34 | 1,641 | 39.26) 6,773 52. 96 

WELeTiVall Geter teres sete eyieieie cseeiccale oi eters’ 4,525 | 54.72 123,840 | 59.66 | 2,539! 60.74 | 6,015 47. 04 
Private academies, seminaries, etc.: 

WII). sedcousar SoCgoneeTeorEesTae 3,041 | 48.80 | 50,160 | 50.98 784 | 54.10| 9,657 72.96 


selerivell Geers recess cic lcicioloe cicisie)etetel are: | 3,190 | 51.20 | 48,240 | 49.02) 665 | 45.90) 3,748 27. 04 


| 
| Percentage Percentage 
of uae of zene 
: uden aring, Students | students 
Students preparing foreclltee clrectee preparing | preparing 
for college scientific) 31.4 scientific {for college, |for college, 
course. course. both clas- both clas- 
sical and | sical and 
scientific | scientific 
| courses, to| courses, to 
whole whole 
‘number of| number of 


Per- Per- 
No centage. | No. centage. ee ed eee 
Public high schools: 

IIE oe AS ene eens re Cre: 6, 465 52. 69 3,404 | 46. 78 15.58 hee 22 eee 
JS ee ee eee 5, 805 47.31 3, 872 5S. 22Wh cose acid 9. 35 

Private academies, seminaries, etc.: 
RiGee ee osc eecoecucscew swe s 5, 288 70. 49 2, 925 | 67. 06 20. SUNN ee. =e 
PROTA Ot ioe ccminiisisinsicc oon sean one 4 2, 214 29, 51 1, 437 32. OA Shee oe. ae) 12.19 


From this table it is seen that nearly 55 per cent of the instructors in public high 
schools are women, and 51 per cent in the private institutions. Of the white stu- 
dents, almost 60 per cent in public schools are females, while in the private schools 
the number is about equal. Of the colored students, the females are over 60 per 
cent in the public schools and not quite 46 per cent in the private. Of the students 
preparing for college in the classical course, the males in public schools have a small 
majority, while in the private schools the number is nearly three to one. Of those 
in the scientific course, the proportion is the same in the public schools, and the 
percentage of males slightly less in the private schools. The percentage of male 
students preparing for college in both courses to the whole number of students is 
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15.53 per cent, and the female preparatory students 9.35 per cent in the public 
schools; and the males, 29.31 per cent, and females, 12.19 per cent in the private 


schools. 


~The proportion of the sexes in education is also shown in the number of each pur- 


suing certain studies 


students by sex in each of the nine studies in the table. 


in these schools. 


The following tables give the percentages of 


Table vi gives that of the 


public high schools and Table vir that of the private academies, ete. 


= 


TABLE VI.—Percentage of male and female students pursuing certain studies in public 


high schools. 


State or Territory. 


United States 


North Atlantic Division 
South Atlantic Division 
South Central Division 
North Central Division 
Western Division 


State or Territory. 


United States 


North Atlantic Division 
South Atlantic Division 
South Central Division 
North Central Division 
Western Division 


Latin. | Greek. French. | German. | Algebra, 
© © o © o 
: a ; "a "a : a ‘ s 
Ue ass | aii | Se eo) 2 lee ee 
a}/me |/a le | ale | a |e | a] 
‘itm © 200 tae ee ieee eS 
sfeiwieise siaeeies 36.43 63.57 65.92) 34.08) 34.21) 65.79, 55.19) 44.81) 39.21 60. 79 
SOduooSeoorae 40.88 59.12 65.66) 34.34) 40. 50| 59.50) 72. 22| 27.78] 45.81 54.20 
deieers wae J 35. 87) 64.138 81.18; 18.82 9.67) 90.33) $2.52 67.48) 37.12, 62. 88 
Seevaeer tats - 39.79) 60.21) 91.36; 8.64 1.02! $8.98 20. 05| 79,95) 40 32 59. 68 
See Homoo cise | 32.53) 67.47) 59.06) 40. 94) 19. 25) 80.75 36.32] 63.68) 36.11 63. 89 
SHaCdoso Mabe 45. I 54.4 60. | 39.71) 35.32) 74.68 29.74] 70.26 42. 22) 57.78 
| | 
Geometr Physics Chemist Cita 
y- vee roe history. 
oO o © © 
; "a : eI : a a 
3 FE 3 g s g = § 
o o s eS) Ss © 
| wl Fy a | & | Fy A es 
SS OUOneOaEne 43.58) 56. oe 41.00 59.00) 43. 35, 58.65 42.94) 57.06 - 
msleisiecs tact 50.81) 49.19) 45.72 54.28) 44.44) 55.56 53.17] 46.83 
Seale eisres eieseiase: 4 39.35, 69.75) 37.69 62.31) 44.21) 55.79 40.12) 59.88 
Berreieisatcietereted 35. 64 64.36 46.01 53.99) 45.09 53.91 41.19) 58.81 
Siecle on Sisters | 39.11 60.89) 36.72; 63.28) 46.90} 63.10 37.88) 62.13 
Sancogncoasdoe 50.45) 59.55) 39.93) 60.07} 46, “| 53.34) 35,42! 65, 58 
| | 


TABLE VII.—Percentage of male and female students pursuing certain studies in private 
secondary schools, 1890-91. 


State or Territory. 


United States 


North Atlantic Division 
South Atlantic Division 
South Central Division 
North Central Division 
Western Division 


State or Territ 


United States 


North Atlantic Division 
South Atlantic Division 
South Central Division 
North Central Division 
Western Division 


Latin | Greck. French. | German | Algebra 

c) 2 Ss c) 2 

_ [a09 5 a.9 5 os 5 3 Gy 

e polite | 8 je | eh ie Wye || gene 

Oo od [-8) oO o 

| cs | cm = a =| & | a | & 

ees Stem ee Ses | 

Pee ee | 55. 54) 44.46 81.80) 18. 20] 32. 94] 67.06) 51.33) 48.67, 55.01] 44. 99 
cee a) 56.65] 43.35) 86, 41| 13.59] 38.39] 61.61) 52.71) 47.29, 60. 05| 39. 95 
ee ee 58. 461 41.54; 87.30| 12.70) 34.58] 65.42 58.15) 41.85 57.24] 42. 76 
Pere | 49,96] 50. 04) 79.27] 20.73/ 24. 50| 75.50) 40.93) 59.07) 49. 68] 50. 32 
eee eee | 53.09) 46.91) 80.80! 19,20] 16.25! 83.75) 50.97] 49.03] 51.37] 48. 63 
bie ce eee | 61.53! 38.47 49.93] 50.07 $1.09) 68. 91 40. 81) 59.19 48. 4d 51.56 

Geometr Physics Chemistr General 

y y : y- history. 

ory. o o © cs) 

: Z a o a ran eer ee 

a g a 8 ~ 8 & 8 

3 o Ss oO a o o 

A oF A ea a Fy Al em 
de 58,33) 41.67; 50.11) 49.89] 50.02] 49.98] 46.52] 53.48 
i 63.471 36.531 55.00 45.001 58.00| 42.00! 49.06| 50.94 
eee 62.00] 38.00) 52.44, 47.56 50.73 49, 27| 50.61/ 49.39 
eee | 50.83| 49.17; 44.29) 55.71| 39.52] 60.48] 44.64] 55.36 
Pe. ee. ae 52.201 47.80} 48.75) 51.25) 49.56] 50.44) 42.57| 57.43 
Ree 8 57.22) 42.78 44.31) 55.69 a 50. 6H 38.84 61.16 
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A mere glance at these two tables shows that in the public schools the females 
constitute a large majority in Latin, French, algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, 
and general history, while the males have the larger number only in Greek and 
German. The relative percentages as to certain studies vary consideratly in the 
different geographical divisions, especially in regard to French and German; as, for 
instance, 72 per cent of those studying German in the North Atlantic Division are 
males, while in the Western Division over 70 per cent are females. In the South 
Central Division only 1 per cent studying French are males, and in the South Atlan- 
tic not quite 10 per cent. In physics and chemistry the percentages are the most 
uniform. In the table for private schools it will be found that the percentages are 
quite different from the public schools. Here the males are in a majority in every 
study except French and general history. In Latin the males are 55.54 per cent; in 
Greek, 81.80 per cent; in French, nearly 33 per cent; in German, 51.33 per cent; in 
algebra, 55 per cent; in geometry, 58.33 per cent; in physics and chemistry, 50 percent; 
and in general history, 46.52 percent. Thevarious geographical divisions show more 
uniformity, but there is the same difference in localities in regard to French and 
German, but perhaps not to so great a degree; for instance, in the North Central 
Division, only 16.25 per cent of those studying French are males. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARIES, ETC, 


Perhaps the most difficult thing to procure in the reports from the schools is that_ 
including a statement of financial matters. In regard to public high schools the 
difficulty arises largely from the fact that the matters of finance for these schools are 
included in the general financial statement of the public school system in each 
locality and can not therefore be easily separated. On the other hand, the private 
institutions are somewhat averse to giving statistics which do not seem properly to 
belong tothe public. To avoid this difficulty the detailed statistics do not give these 
items in the reports as published. The following tables give the number of volumes 
in libraries, the value of buildings and grounds, the amount of State and municipal 
aid, the income from tuition fees, and the amount received {from other sources. They 
are given as being very incomplete and therefore do not need much explanation. 
Table vill is a summary of financial statistics for public high schools and Table 1x 
the same showing for private academies, seminaries, etc. 
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TABLE VIII.—Summary of statistics of public high schools for 1890-91: Finances. 


hee a Amountof| Income | Amount 
Stats Volumes Ailes State and from | received 
in library. ne emecs. municipal tuition fom other 
ieee rn aid. fees. sources. 
£ ZB ZS 24 25 | 26 
ONL SURES) Gea gacseceogoudsoducc. 1, 068, 542 |$52, 634, 684 | $7,748, 004 | $844, 261 | $2, 820, 918 
orth AtlaniiC D1viSiOMe. . 2... ea<ssiee- == 461, 837 | 18, 528,259 | 1,821,951 | 405,511 824, 327 
SouthpActlamticeOiviSiOme. .<.c.c+.sciesle «<< 28,121 | 1, 228, 040 276, 390 39, 839 213, 250 
South Central Division..........------.--- 30,332 | 2, 058, 560 486,783 | 6%, 995 49. 841 
MNO lne © elena lO Ind STO Me e.cc cars cele « cfelere ete) 518, 644 | 27,840,500} 4,660,120 | 319, 406 1, 648, 036 
Ay Gaia) IDINV ENON sas po aeREeooUEnBEeeEcose. 34,608 | 2,979, 325 702, 680 11, 510 85, 464 
North Atlantic Division: 
re ec aesnc eke cee cane sh 1, 454 409, 250 70,152 | 4,557 11, 896 
ONG we Hida SliTe -- <..ssecs <j cele cis sci 14,665 | 1,755, 500 33, 846 3, 834 1, 800 
Wesiainh Tt. 8e2 eee eee eae 9,378 | 384,500 53, 581 9, 408 27, 647 
MVR CSASTRSELES . cc o.ccececeses sacsees = 66,518 | 4,120, 005 259, 992 17, 131 28, 935 
TOU CMMAWM 2 oe ean ws nin we acneececeese «ie 4,390; 115,196 3, 600 1, 444 1, 500 
Womnecticnbmeaacessccsicisccs ss snccele = 25,172) 13a, 102 121, 223 12, 898 27, 569 
isles’ “td eee eee eee 962,725 | 5,434, 480 671,917 | 328, 989 520, 511 
IWIN DIGBY cagocuoceedoeconeEmgooudas. 15, 039 | 1,070, 000 173, 397 4,959 2,571 
i Oe ee eee ae 61,496 | 3, 864, 226 434, 293 22, 291 201, 898 
ou antic Division: 
PB Clay te eemtersetele crs ecielicislctee = sie elerelsi<ts 1, 028 156, 700 10, 950 715 4, 469 
ary lane 22: a a 1 oe 191, 250 47, 277 2, 237 61, 567 
istrict of Columbia....-...........-. VALU LARS COB CHACON: OSD SSb rc MARAE ‘EermocreEcES 
vy tigate), 0 ogee ie 3,276 | 255, 200 64, 286 7, 184, | 6, 115 
es (Veer ee acer nce len eee - 1, 996 33, 940 iy papel Racers s-|| Sectaseeece ric 
IN oes, Chie jbl SAsae senenpeoeeeeo ode 5, 543 127, 450 52, 367 2, 959 3, 627 
SOeuiin CHigobiigs sanoanoseoqoseconeccGcor 625 89, 800 154895 3, 073 5, 460 
Oomn . Jy ese eee ee 5, 913 239, 500 41,477 | 20,115] - 126,942 
‘wei ea oe nee gt ere eee cece cece wees 2, 000 143, 200 27, 075 3, 556 5, 070 
entral Division: 
Bieri kaye ee eae a cee | 11, 437 574, 705 120,308 | 15,540 8, 224 
IUGIRNESIOO coonequndos cascoos uae geccndEs 2,926 152, 300 73, 482 7, 125 1, 409 
Alabama ..... eons ese. eee 3,206 27, 250 15, 228 4, 365 1. 847 
WUSSISEIIDION 66ogensnconosennscsuausnooe 1, 000 | 89, 200 25,472 5, 961 2, 240 
Laer BIS aacacopncoesnodesuenononouee 1,170" 62, 000 Sw Ib Soe eetee 7, 232 
“(hes cine oa lee tee 9,878 | 1,052, 805 210,105 | 29,569 19, 894 
ape pcnoco coadounonosucbasuaoeEee 715 109, 300 37, 143 4,835 | 8, 995 
DOM uel <a eel stoeistsiz < eis < <:eicie sine= =! Bee 2 scree a, Re a cenae he oa lnissyesere oe eeepes's scet = ol telettere eereee 
Ney limpelbernnt Olygeerrerete ess crc ce erate tall Ute cn<enlepns SiR Me owls cries orem | cle mies Ses cletMhete s = cictetes Be wee asters oletnle 
North Central Division: 
ONiO --. 22. 220 eee eee ee eee ee eee 86,867 | 6,409,080 | 1, 147, 473 89, 725 233, 426 
Ta) oleae oe eee eeeec eee 66,320 | 1,950,197 338,296 | 15,927 80, 505 
MGM OSes tte scsi. Seiecioe sees 4. 70,202 | 3,639. 790 536, 225 47,029 320, 323 
aoe: i eens 132,213 | 3, 057, 689 409,691 | 36, 891 129, 824 
SNISOG1OG 0, eC 2 eae ieee 43,529 | 2,177, 284 301,036} 38, 226 106, 609 
Pvirmrples Of ae eer aoe sence eax cen hs 42,941 | 1,998, 942 380,176 | 7,027 84, 413 
Se a eee ane 49,592 | 3,151,410 548, 165 | 97, 390 509, 977 
Mal os UE ora cs occas ine caeccees..'3 32,679 | 1,175,311 251, 002 8, 872 41,713 
Ort: WileGta. -<-<ecccccssccccrs cece 606 | 85, 000 41, 022 | 661 5, 326 
OUND AOUR oosccccesscccaseccccenen 1, 926 557, 800 98, 773 855 4, 000 
ENON AS a eee eieie sic. ocic cts wis suice sieisicie cele 1], 988 1, 408, 259 366, 586 8, 886 65, 752 
ee ee 22,851 | 2,229,728 | 241,675 | 37,947 66, 168 
estern Division: 
PILOT Weteeversre essai = scic'sisici sc elceieieies oo © 1, 825 165, 000 48, 345 410 4, 825 
Ae nb oO Shp PuOUEOSOOOEE SSO cOarOese 1, 017 148, 500 320806 | tas ce eerste 36, 774 
ONG GO, 5 os esce xe Go IE LEC CERT EE oe ee (Pc | a aaa ie ae eee 
BNO NUON CO .ci<s00n ce secccieenccaw sane: 7,525 513, 725 98, 690 751 10, 500 
PASIGIZ OMA Mieyocie ls cles sicieie cjac scieic cececcees 524 136, 400 BSEC UNG aeenSeeH Beaeeeeroc oo 
Uf sone a uaeatcne sens leo. 1, 641 164, 400 56, 169 175 4, 818 
ANE gel (ep cease sre iret s civin ce sivis eciei meses * 1,331 191, 000 12, 200 336 88 
TTL cies, - Re: Go Se earn - 2,305 356, 000 49, 910 687 2, 800 
WV VeolSMTIMCN MOTE as <5 cs cei )syaiee wa '«ietaiciwimcicos 1, 288 225, 000 19, 139 1, $03 7, 099 
Oia? 17,149 | 1, 079, 300 352, 747 7, 243 18, 560 
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TABLE IX.—Summeary of statistics of endowed academies, seminaries, and other private 


secondary schools, for 1890-91. 


LIBRARIES AND VALUE OF GROUNDS, ETC. 


State or Territory. 


1 


United States 


North Atlantic Division 
South Atlantic Divison......... 
South Central Division 
North Central Division 
Western Division 


North Atlantic Division: 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
INGY dIGIRIEN /accunoauooendbece 
DRENNSWAVADIR So isic ee cele 3 

South Atlantic Division: 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina . 


South Central Division: 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 

Mississippi ee ce ees. 

MPOUISIATIA: come oc ccs cnc c see 


Amaneaseee..csic.c.---04 
Indian Territory..........-.- 
North Central Division: 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Towa 
MSSOUTI aay ee eee aecn 
INocth Walcotaeecssces aces eee 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


Number Value 


Amount 
of State 
or mu- 
nicipal 

aid 
receive 

within 
the year. 


Receipts 
from tui- 


Al tion fees. 


Amount of 
of of grounds ‘ 
volumes in | produptive 
library. | buildings. e 
& 3 4 
| 1, 026,166 $38, 878, 445 | $1,140, 899 
463,170 | 21, 458, 554 887, 430 
101,139 | 3,350, 680 80, 763 
131,357 3,357,020 103, 486 
262,454 | 6,574, 605 ye ees) 
68,046 | 4,144,681 11, 989 
16, 220 | 340, 000 15, 620 | 
21, 921 669, 957 71, 796 | 
17,550 759. 290 24, 290 | 
73, 755 | 2, 687, 837 85, 272 
1, 225 165, 600 0 
23, 995 667, 500 19, 951 
190, 678 6, 807, 632 101, 320 
29,170 1, 645, 850 13, 543 
88,656 | 7,717, 888 555, 628 
4, 250 142, 500 800 | 
33, 702 804, 000 39, 310 
4, 450 170, 000 0 
15, 549 726, 100 6, 875 
425 7,000 750 
17, 662 464, 600 795 
10, 581 299, 400 2, 075 
11, 120 677, 980 29, 658 
3, 400 58, 500 500 
22, 805 | 420, 450 2, 450 
27, 674 759, 450 8, 300 
11, 602 434, 450 1, 200 
12, 959 373, 650 8, 686 
Qi 425 243, 650 50 
21, 784 747, 425 2, 900 
3, 064 148, 450 80, 000 
4, 044 230, 000 
75, 638 816, 350 9, 375 
10, 699 206, 500 1, 100 
62,240 | 1, 695, 300 6, 201 
8, 376 475, 050 8,077 
27, 805 588, 500 4,617 
8, 956 808, 200 6, 152 
14, 078 359, 250 11, 590 
34, 899 823, 505 7, 800 
2, 050 57, 000 0 
1, 800 80, 000 1, 084 
8, 378 815, 300 500 
7, 535 349, 650 735 
632 68, 300° 0 
700 0 0 
14, 050 486, 200 1, 000 
2, 372 63, 000 0 
9, 508 325, 381 840 
650 50, 000 800 
700 10, 000 500 
4,655 960, 700 6, 850 
11, 515 409, 600 1, 409 
23,264 | 1,771,500 690 


$192, 245 $4, 414,655 | $3, 894, 660 


28, 576 
46, 247 
98, 504 
13, 13 
5, 788 | 


nonad 

1, 150 | 
832 
1, 490 
0 


0 
17, 534 
1, 200 


ot 
(=) 
ooooqc}oeooo oococeo 


for] 
for] 
=) 


4, 628 | 


2, 065, 027 
500, 229 
552, 541 
889, 633 
407, 225 


25, 634 
58, 428 
70, 889 
363, 935 
27, 000 
44, 933 
934, 480 
263, 953 
280, 775 


22, 413 
91, 294 
16, 846 

125, 656 

2,100 

103, 504 
35, 235 
97, 657 

5, 524 


79, 116 
132, 481 
66, 180 
58, 900 
84, 872 
97, 168 
21, 069 
12,755 


181, 850 
15, 240 
208, 666 
101, 510 
61, 073 
38, 364 
60, 861 
167, 282 
350 

4, 062 
17, 709 
32, 666 


239, 388 


| 


2, 034, 704 
499, 536 
516, 280 
610, 338 


233, 802 


44, 802 
87, 843 
48, 551 
260, 388 
21, 600 
49, 184 
661, 648 
214, 678 
646, 010 


21, 400 
185, 134 
10, 627 
65, 071 
2, 850 
66, 811 
40, 398 
* 102, 311 
4, 934 


76, 575 
111, 148 
76, 339 
77, 842 
40, 148 
89, 959 
11, 869 
32, 400 


119, 807 
25, 095 
100, 438 
21, 730 
70, 955 
95, 502 
31, 900 
83, 506 
4, 200 
3, 148 
35, 520 
18, 537 


0 

0 

8, 550 
11, 000 
31, 994 
2, 800 
3, 000 
40, 353 
29, 899 
113, 206 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 


CONTENTS :— Universities and Colleges—Colleges for women—Scholarships— University 
extension—Latin pronunciation in colleges. 


I.—UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Number of institutions,—The number of institutions included in the table devoted 
to the statistics of universities and colleges for the year 1890~91 is 430. This is an 
increase of 15 over 1889-90. 

Character of institutions.—The institutions included under the above head may be 
divided into two classes, viz, colleges for males only and coeducational colleges. 
The fact that some of the older institutions of the country are gradually removing 
the barriers to the admission of women seems to justify the insertion of the fol- 
lowing summarized statement showing the number of colleges for males only and 
the number of coeducational colleges in the several States, together with the number 
of college students in attendance during the year under consideration. The discus- 
sion of the different colleges for women only is given further on. 


TABLE 1.—The number of colleges for males and the number of coeducational colleges 
in the several States. 


Colieges for males | Qoeducational colleges. 


only. 
t 
States. “5 Male col- | N College students. 
hose lege stu- her . 
dents. ; Male. Female. 
° (110) 
TBARS Gee eee eee 148 19,558) 282 ; 18,617} 9,250 
North Atlantic Division .......2...sceeeeeeeeecceees 48 9,416) 2| 3,645| 1,057 
Comin zwgkinnie JOpsieioM Saanesoosoaserconmbouceosone 31 38, 650 25 ; pee 387 
SKOOL, (Clesmtenll IDK WIO lene Aso oaoceoc He Oe eEaneeaeoorne 27 2,983 49 3, 029 1, 705 
Sesuty (35) 

North Central Dit Beers eae meie ian aiaemmtes Ss aisiciene 37 3, 068 156 ; 10, 126 5, 620 
WES Lenn Diva SOM ce epevs ce cate c/a sleieisisieisia'eecce cele cc css 5 441 27 936 481 
North Atlantic Division: a 
POTS woedo ues cee oc CEE EE Mood eNO UU CBee er ne 1 185 2 253 72 
New: Hampshire scccess. se cesses ances cceecceecss 1 256 0 0 0 
Wie rm Ont see see acerca ccc cece coset 0 0 2 195 44 
INffasisaclmas ett sya cae aie cele s/aesnciic- co cicero eee a 2, 388 2 127 205 

vino deplishart dae serermeen. ceyceeccec cece sete ome 1 326 0 0 
(Coming CCI io coauscoandBenenesoed CACaccr Bona Anees 2 967 1 217 20 
INGA? SCO coocuaupooEu EEO CER aO eee eee eee 18 2, 784 5 1, 344 336 
INGEN IOUS EN ace nage ce6 6 COD EEE OPPS eer er ee eens 5 1,101 0 0 0 
TERS ET ace eer 1 131 1,409| 13 1,509 380 
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TABLE 1.—The number of colleges for males and the number of coeducational colleges in 
the several Siates—Continued. 


Colleges for males | Goeducational colleges. 


only. 
States. S Male col- | College students. 
Ts aecelat Num-j}i. 2 
ber. eee shu ber. | 
dents. | Male. | Female. 
South Atlantic Division: 
MBN ein Geers cle area arate eee ctalararsi ae ase ouaia a ciate oc ctaretees 1 81 0 0 0 
SE pT ee eteeie eee n a eie se = = = = eee eee tee eeee c 653 3 117 119 
WictricU ol Colmmbide s. sce... secs ceenceue cco oe 1 83 3 111 34 
VOM peniee <A cater ademeus ecu hem ewe erwan ees 7 1, 079 0 0 0 
West WAM OINIAT vow eaten selec cues + wee co mise sera 0 0 3 206 57 
North Carolina yop niet ara sists fe croc ete eae eveloyaloteeee alc seta 6 656 5 275 88 
Sout Carolina .cses secs cece eee eee ees cae 6 548 3 « 63 15 
(75 
(CORE a ACen er nae SRE se ee reve 3 550 4 ; 69 ) 33 
Ay] Ya Cllr eee ate oc ccn aa eet ee aa acetes eeepc Serre a 0 0 4 40 42 
South Central Division: ie 
eG etre erga clea ou oe ae ene hinting rule eee elie an 7 635 6 411 198 
MPeMMCSEC eat aces ce sec dees sass cesen po daseeaaccoe | 8 844 16; 1,061 431 
Alabama eee eee reer eee errr rere 4 691 gi 87 109 
Jue SESICR I 4) 0) Ee ea ae eee ee ee eaeewe 8 1 65 4 244 107 
MEO WISI AT aeeerenevae Sac e See cerse ca cele te sere crcvee om 5 595 5 161 Lt 
MI EIXe See ee ete oe eer Rios Suiuierare ie ereeeerare oe ele wie loeeta 2 153 10 914 581 
AMTAROIRERe S ES ae oe eee ements, 2: 0 0 5 151 107 
North Central Division 
(Cine: aoSon ames nus cee aoe Toner ae ean er amare “ee 5 376 32 2, 422 ' 1, 231 
(6 
Tad eite ee an eee | 4 69; = 1 § 30g sen 
MUNDUS ee eye oe ee eee ee = sare nee nee cee 6 524 22 1, 428 749 
Ta WOW (D0 00s A ege  eoea ee ae a eee rieremrec. | 1 51 10 1,351 746 
ASI) 0 ee oe eee Sep eeeeeeecc t 5 558 4 550 264 
VGMMITESOLAut eee not cle ee ene rent ya. nes area 4 . oo l 561 339 
NO Witmer eee cee teeters ee SOO SER ECE Eee aera d 3 141 19 1, 144 715 
AN ISIS'S QUITS Pee ee ote ia c cieters Sf arr eree te ence tersces & -/ arena 6 396 PAL 937 674 
aN OrtheDA KO tase sconce oe ccme ce cee ecm emes seme oe 0 0 3 22 16 
Sa) 4h 18) eee: ine. | 0 0 6 | § ae 4 
PN le ee ors c cent cus c eae ae Sauer ee 1 | 33 Vi 272 152 
( 2 
ROMS AG cee cn es eo awe seu Sesh denee ce cmaceaveateds ss 2 135 14 ; 559 230 
Western Division | 
IN(CMIPOR, 6 Sas eee eee snes ae aes ee ener ae ce 0 0 sf 5 8 
IV Ay, Overseers a ecspasiejaies ee tete lanai = ctaria tote clei ays 0 0 1 5 8 
Colorado . Bem Eb ACOA Ee ROBeee Dine eee ee meters | 0 0 4 82 50 
LORREWTT 2 melee ree ese ees ee oe et cae ele : 9 0 1 13 4 
DNC nyc neers ee Stree ac cr AE ee Oe cate Sepa eed 0 0 1 31 17 
Reimer NOM ee eee ok a ete bse ee ee ee 1 6 a 36 31 
(OREO Cer te cera nce er alas cp ee 0 0 6 227 149 
California Pe enclose ele c)s 2 ere cee Ses er ee 4 435 10 537 214 


The above table shows that 282 institutions, or 65.6 per cent of the total number, 
are coeducational. The average number of students in attendance upon the several 
coeducational colleges was 99, while at the colleges for males it was 132. An exami- 
nation of the figures by divisions in the above table will show that coeducation has 
made least progress in the North Atlantic division of the country, while in the North 
Central and Western divisions the number of institutions to which women are not 
admitted is comparatively small. 

The number of coeducational institutions in the eastern section of the country is 
increasing, as evidenced by the recent action of some of the older New England in- 
stitutions, viz, Tufts College, Mass.; Brown University, Providence, R.I.; and Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

The trustees of Tufts College voted to open the college in all departments to 
women on the same terms as to men, beginning with the year 1892-93. 

The action taken by Yale on the question of admitting women is contained in the 
report of President Dwight for the year 1891, from which the following is taken: 

“Near the close of the year a committee of the philosophical faculty, which had 
been appointed at an earlier date, took into serious consideration certain new 
arrangements and provisions connected with the courses of study in the graduate 
department. The report which they made, and which was subsequently recom- 
mended by the faculty and adopted by the corporation, was not presented until after 
the end of the year 1891. * * * The committee recommended that five fellowships, 
yielding $400 each, and twenty scholarships, yielding $100 each and covering the 
expense of tuition, should be established in the graduate department immediately, 
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on the foundation of present university funds. These fellowships they recommended 
should be opened to graduates of all colleges and universities whose membership in 
the department should begin not more than five years after their reception of the 
bachelor’s degree. They also recommended that in the academic year 1891-92, and 
afterwards, the courses for graduate study, leading to the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy, should be open to graduates of all colleges and universities without distinc- 
tion of sex. The first of these provisions will prove to be of great advantage to well 
qualified and gifted students who, after graduation at any of our higher institutions 
of learning, may desire to prosecute further studies in our university, and to avail 
themselves of the privileges which it offers. The latter will present to the gradu- 
ates of our leading colleges for young women, as well as to those of similar colleges 
for young men, the opportunities which an old and large university affords. It is 
believed that the opening of these opportunities to young women who have previ- 
ously advanced to such a point in their studies in the institutions founded especially 
for them will prove to be a great advantage to the cause of the higher education. 
The objections which occur to many minds as bearing against the union of the two 
sexes in the same institution in the courses of undergraduate study have no existence 
or force as related to the uniting of the two in the graduate courses. The privilege 
of coming under the instruction of the best and ablest professors in a large uni- 
versity, of using its libraries, and of enjoying the many facilities for study under 
the highest advantages which it furnishes, must be a privilege of inestimable value. 
The university becomes by the offering of this privilege, not a rival or opponent of 
the colleges for women, but an ally and helper to them. Itoffers its graduate courses 
and its degree of doctor of philosphy to their graduates, and thus presents its gifts to 
these graduates as an addition to the gift which they have already received from 
their own institutions. It is gratifying to observe the favorable reception which 
has been given to this new plan and arrangement by the public and the friends of 
education everywhere.” 

The question of rendering the appliances of Brown University available to young 
women, has received more or less attention from the corporation since 1885. A plan 
for the admission of women was adopted in 1886, but was never put into execution. 
In 1888 the corporation deemed it unwise to open its doors to women, but recom- 
mended that the faculty prepare a scheme by which women might be admitted to 
college examinations and receive certificates of proficiency. In accordance with this 
recommendation the faculty in February, 1890, prepared the following rules, which 
were approved by the corporation: 

“Young women may be admitted to examinations in Brown University on the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“First. They shall take the entrance examinations at the same times and places 
and under the same conditions as young men. 

“Second. The advanced examinations they shall take at the college. 

“Third. In order to be admitted to advanced examinations, candidates must have 
passed all the entrance examinations and all examinations which cover the work of 
previous terms; but candidates may present certificates in place of entrance exam- 
inations, subject to the same conditions which apply to young men. 

“Fourth. The subjects for women’s examinations, when not identical with those in 
a courses of instruction given in college, shall in all cases closely correspond to 
them. 

‘‘Fifth. For an entire set of entrance examinations or of advanced examinations, 
each candidate shall pay $10. For any extra examinations the fee shall be at the 
rate of $20 per set. Reports of proficiency will be given after all examinations. 
Upon the satisfactory completion of any course of study candidates will receive cer- 
tificates of their attainments.” 

The above rules were in force during the year 1891-’92, and thirteen young women 
availed themselves of the opportunities offered. In order to acquire the knowledge 
necessary to pass the examinations, women’s classes in all freshman studies were 

“formed outside of college and received instruction substantially the same as that 
received by freshmen in college. As to graduate instruction for women the faculty, 
during the year 1891~92, recommended ‘“‘that to women holding bachelors’ degrees, 
and, by special permission, to other women of liberal education, all the courses of 
instruction in the university intended for graduate students be opened on the same 
terms as to men.”! 

At the close of the session of 1892 the trustees of Georgetown Coilege, George- 
town, Ky., determined to admit young ladies to the college tentatively. If coedu- 
ae is found to work favorably the doors will be opened permanently to young 

adies. 

Professors and instructors.—The number of professors and instructors, male and 
female, employed in the several departments of universities and colleges, is shown 
in the following summary: 


1 Reports of President of Brown University for 1890-’91 and 189I-'92. 
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and colleges for 1890-91. 


— > | — J |} | | 


g 
a=] 
DB 
a Preparatory 
4, 2 | departmenis. 
State or Territory. o§ 
3° 3 
r= eS 
a 3 
soe 
A al fy 
| 
Wmited States ae2--ch cess 430 | 1,562 | 589 
North Atlantic Division .......... 73 235 22 
South Atlantic Division......-.... 56 167 56 
South Central Division...........- 76 173 | 123 
North Central Division...........- 193 879 | 338 
Western Division .......------+-++ | 32} 108] 50 
North Atlantic Division: | 
Nimes eine cece cere cre 8 0 0 
News Hampshire) <<... 22. - oe: 1 0 0 
VIE TIM ON Gir cree cerca esis a stasis eters 2 0 0 
Massachusetts .-..%. oc-s<c ste 9 31 2 
nodGdisland cc scccces cc cesses aL 0 0 
Wonnecticttwecs...sce5. eee cee 3 0 0 
WNieNVBWCOR Keene acc acces sos 23 113 6 
AN dIESEh7 segenacconoeeoouer 5 5 0 
Penngy Valid 2... -cce. ses 34 26 86 14 
South Atlantic Division: 
WD Glawarerccece one cc ceoecee ce 1 0 0 
Mianvlandi.- socteisic cence ss see 10 40 12 
District of Columbia ....<....4 4 29 0 
With casaaeacosgoce ee enicen 7 20 2 
WeSC AVAL SIMI a eee ee sees cet 3 7 1 
North Carolingo..2-.-.cesecs | 11 26 18 
SOUCMCarolinavee sss. se- eee oe 9 22 4 
GeOrclawcreccs cs mscececen ce 7 9 7 
lori Uairecyciecs Se ac create see ae 4 14 12 
South Central Division 
Ren tucleyaseeccsesccsseee see 13 29; 13 
MeENNESSES olo<sesesses aces. < ce 24 72) 45 
PAA AMA msec toe ee ce ces cee oe Gi 4 | 9 
INTSISSISSUD Weyer ai neieeicye seis cas 5 7 7 
TGOWUISLAM Ais ce ec ciewieres Scio eta 10 81 17 
MING Nee] Sieroter rte s/ovefcioe's. clare c eye eee 12 24 24 
PAT ANS AS ace oe cc ciecwes croc a ap 5 6 8 
North Central Division: 
WTO Re eet eae ee coe alate cients 37 177 71 
Mer ian ayee sree es acc ee crore: 15 64 16 
MliWOlsetee ne oe amcueeceeeces 2 28 151 67 
WWOEEG hos aadenatanadoerEeenge 11 43 23 
DWHSCONSIN see co wreweies sess coer 9 43 11 
MGINNESO UAE eee tase eect 11 62 9 
OWA eee eee cece meee 22, 75 50 
IMISSOUT pee ote ne se cece seins OM 116 36 
NortheDakotataccece vec cncccs ce 3 10 4 
Oust IDEWKOUR Coseooncaasoonor 6 37 21 
Nebraska tscccncescsece ceerioccs 8 40 13 
BIMATI SAG ye cree iss cis eral erc oe mere ee 16 61 17 
Western Division: 
Mont Anat. acess neces seme 1 3 3 
BAY OTOL Serer o's cite siciei ce eee eras 1 6 1 
(CSI Ca ee en ea 4 23 11 
Cai ae tetera escent eeieae clara ee oy came 1 9 0 
UNG Vall aire fe eeniec cece ce cis ce 1 2 2 
SVs IIT ices ene reas ce etal 4 12 8 
Oreconeheesesee cece eres ceet 6 1l 5 
G THTORMIA meee ccs coe sise ee ateee 14 42 20 


Professors and instructors. 


Collegiate | Professional 
departments. | departments. 
s 3 
Sg - ; a 
a |eila|é 
a Fay al ca 
4,220} 499 | 1,958 11 
1,286| 32 706 2 
503 46 164 0 
518 92 209 1 
1,696 | 272 697 6 
217 57 182 2 
| 
37 | 0 16 0 
1s} 0 7 0 
32 0 20 0 
233 8 202 2 
35 0 0 0 
99 0 62 0 
416 i 245 0 
109 0 4 0 
307 | 22 140 0 
| 
8 0 ) 0 
140 15 38 | 0 
37 0 98 | 0 
87 0 17 0 
24 1 3 0 
77 6 18 0 
69 5 7 0 
4aq/) om Fist Fo 
18 13 0 0 
79 12 24 0 
15 31 | 120 0 
67 3 | 4 0 
33 5 | 7 0 
87k 190) 45 i 
79 16 | 9 0 
17 on AeouoorE Pome s 
803 47 144 8 
167 19 49 0 
252 36 188 1 
149 15 60 1 
120} 15 25 0 
119 13 92 0 
166 34 77 1 
189 43 17 0 
13 3 1 0 
35 12 0 0 
64 14 89 0 
119 21 5 0 
8 8 0 0 
U 10) Be aeeoel laser 
30 11 33 0 
8 G)) S6apoqudlosepcs 
7 1 0 0 
10 9 1 0 
23 8 49 0 
129 24 99 2 


TABLE 2.—Summary of statistics concerning professors and instructors in universities 


Total number 
(excluding du- 


plicates). 

ee 

oO SB 

G B 

| fy 
7, 350 1,122 
2, 348 63 
756 100 
834 219 
2,919 622 
493 | 118 
52 0 
48 0 
50 0 
543 5 
35 0 
193 0 
814 ily 
114 0 
499 41 
8 0 
153 18 
163 7 
114 2 
32 2 
108 18 
85 6 
74 30 
19 17 
122 23 
306 62 
75 14 
41 11 
160 45 
104 46 
26 18 
586 -131 
276 42 
527 112 
234 47 
143 17 
228 22 
298 89 
278 64 
18 3 
42 23 
122 21 
167 51 
10 5 
13 2 
96 23 
18 2 
8 2 
19 13 
70 16 
259 55 


' The above table is self-explanatory and needs but a few words in the way of com- 
ment. It will beseen that a considerable proportion of the teaching force is composed 
of women, but it may be well to state that a large number of them are engaged as 


instructors in music, art, etc. 


women professors in the professiorral departments. 
Students.—The number of students enrolled in universities and colleges during the 
year shows a gratifying increase over the number enrolled in 1889~90. The princi- 
al items respecting the attendance and classification of students is given in the fol- 


owing summary: 


Especially noticeable is the very small number of 
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This table shows that the total number of students in attendance upon all the 
courses of study of the several institutions was 124,684, of which number 29,734, or 
almost 24 per cent, were women. Of the 47,535 students in the regular college de- 
partments almost 20 per cent were women. The number of students in the graduate 
departments shows a marked increase over last year’s figures. As will be seen by 
the footnotes appended to the above table, 930 of the graduate students were non- 
residents; that is, students pursuing advanced courses of study at their homes or 
places other than the institutions at which their names are enrolled. The total 
number of students enrolled in graduate departments was 2,863, of which number 
but 8.6 per cent were women. 

Notwithstanding the considerable increase in the number of institutions, it is 
found that the number of students in the preparatory departments was less than 
during the preceding year. The University of Kansas reports that no preparatory 
work will be done by that institution after the close of the year 1890-91. This goes 
to show that the academies and high schools are now able and willing to prepare 
students for the freshman class of the university, thus allowing the entire force of 
the university to be devoted to college and university work. 

The number of students in the several degree and other courses is also given in 
the above table. As will be seen, a large number of students were enrolled in nor- 
mal and business courses. Besides these, there are also courses in music, art, etc., in 
a large number of the institutions. 

The following table shows the percentage of college students in the several de- 
gree courses offered by 368 universities and colleges: 


TABLE 4.—Per cent of college students in the several degree courses in 1890-91. 


a 2 2 . | Percent of students in regular degree 
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ee] 3 2... (= -__ = 
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TABLE 4.—Per cent of college students in the several degree courses in 1890~91—Cont’d. 
Se Le aL nn KV aaa asec 
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ie eee eo. a 15 S760) 87.0% 52.0133.30 7.70 4.62) 244.2.. 2. 

Western Division: 

OMULAT Aeeerte cietetereinie rs eicieriecicicis  cvou4 1 13} 76.9 70.0 1 30.0 \Ie..-4 eaeee | saees + hecscc 
Wyoming.......... See | 1 13 fl) 100.0 |... a. Teed 61.5 | 38.5 ]...... Hf ioe 
Wolorad oe eass cscs. ccscnesccr ces a 4 4 132] 79.5 HOnD Lala. See Wil 0 0 
TRAE occ SU ee ene A 1 48| 100.0; 688/312) oO] o| o | 0 
Boers TUT ae elects Soe mele sl ~ oe 3 67 92.5 |. 37.1] 46.8 | 16.1 ]...... be ose 
ESCO Ussec cece nese act eesesccen<% - 5 347-|° 80.1 83.91) 6.8 I 83, Guia 2e a 4H 0.7 
(Chiniingbt Arata aneae eee eee ae 12 52 77.9 33. 2) 35; Set e9. 1h 19.7 | OV deed 


RATIO OF COLLEGE STUDENTS TO POPULATION. 


The ratio of college students to population is an important item of information, 
and ore whichis frequently called for by correspondents of the Bureau. The ratio of 
the total number of eollege students to the total population of the country is easily 
obtained, but to arrive at the ratio for any one State or section of the country re- 
quires the expenditure of a considerable amount of time, though this is undoubt- 
edly justified by the facts obtained. 

This office possesses as complete a file of the catalogues of the colleges as it has 
been possible to obtain, and these have been fully examined for the purposes of this 
investigation. It has been necessary to examine each catalogue to find the State 
residences of the students enrolled in the institutions of each State. Satisfactory 
information respecting the students was obtained from the catalogues of but 361 
institutions. This was due to the fact that some institutions do not publish the 
residence of the students, while others, though giving the residence of the students, 
do not distinguish between college and other students. Students in the collegiate 
departments only have been eonsidered, all preparatory and professional students 
having been excluded. Technological schools are not included. 

To give the residence of students in each individual institution eoncerned would 
require more space than can be given to the subject. Therefore the results of the 
investigation have been somewhat condensed, the State residences of students at- 
tending the colleges of the several States being given. 

The first part of the table, pp. 822-826, gives merely the State residences of the stu- 
dents, while the ratio of eollege students tothe population will be found on p. 827. 

We find that frequently a ratio of eollege students to population for the several 
States is obtained by dividing the population of the several States by the number of 
students attending college in the respective States. In order to show the difference 
between the results obtained by each method, both have been here employed, and 
the results obtained embodied in the table. 

It will be seen, for example, that although there are 1,773 students in the colleges 
of Connecticut, only 802 students from Connecticut were enrolled in the 361 insti- 
tutions ineluded in Table 5, showing that while the real ratio in this case is 930, the 
one given to the State by the other method is 421. In the case of Delaware more 
students of the State attend the eolleges of the eountry than are enrolled in the 
college of the State. Similar instances will be found throughout the table. 
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TABLE 5.—Showing residence (or domicile) of students attending college in the several 
States. 
NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 6 
A | Residence (or domicile) of students. 
a |p 3 | ae | a8 
i o = 2 ; | a 2-8 
State or Territory in which | 94 -H oma Ez + = - Ae 
college is situated. oe 5 : Z Ss 5 ae 2 & A 
a ba = os nei ve) 8 ra ae = © 
pig | 21 2 | 2 ie |) eee | ee 
fa we | & | Ee | 2 8) 8) S| Bee 
fs ® ® o A} oe o Q 3 oF 
SW eee eae | a ee 
| | | 
United States .......- 361 | 654 | 403 | 439 |2, 611 ! 347 | 802 5, 506 1, 005 1,005 | 3,401 3,491 i 15, 258 
North Atlantic Division ...|. 68 | 629] 384 | 425 [°,517) 327| 755 [5,248 | 948! 3,124) 14,357 
South Atlantic Division ... 46 7 Rh Ri 41 14 21 84 Bt ae 123 335 
South Central Division -... 60 1 11 0 2 1 0 2 3 9 19 
North Central Division -...| 161 16 10 10 46 | 5 25 | 161 16 229 518 
Western Division .--. -.... 26 1 3 a 5 0 1 Tol 1 6 | 29 
North Atlantic Division: | 
INES De secrm nance raeere e 3 418 23 7 40 1 0 | fl 1 1 498 
New Hampshire ....... 1} 26] 168} 92| 46 6 he 1 1 339 
Wisi) Sooo se nem one 4 2 0 Be lie 9 0 0} 25 0 0 214 
Massachusetts ...-...-- 9} 131] 137) 107 (2,124 67 150) 607 85 148 3, 996 
Rhodesian... ee... 1 1 14 11 fo 210 19) 24 9 12 | iis 
Connechetit=e se... 3 31 25 23 105; 16 522) 401 87 116 1, 829 
ee h0hg eee 4 20 13 10 1 93 21 54 |3, 842 | 248 200} 4,498 
ING WaJi@LSe\ee- ce ae 4 0 3) 0 | 3 1 A eG. | eels 200 833 
IRS I NEM casecsar 4 we 25 6 2 1 25 5 8|} 118! 102) 2,446 2, 713 
South Atlantic Division: 
IDGIRKWNES) acsscuaceccoas ¢ 1 0 0 v 0 0 0) 0 0" 1 1 
pellet replete ene e nae ff 6 2 2 | 34 13 17] 53 Bf {> 67 228 
*- District of Columbia... 3 07 3 0 5 1 2 16 1| 12 40 
Wilma ae aeeaoormaae 7 1 0 1 0 0 0 | 6 0 8 16 
West Virginia -........ 3 0 0 0 qe! 0 1 8 1 33 43 
North Garolina......... 9 0 0 0 0 | 0 1 1 0 2 4 
South Carolina.......-. 7 0 0 0 1 | 0 0 0 1 0 }- oe 
(GeGEclate tte = sci 5 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 07 0 
Florida Bc Schs ae A 4] 0 0 0 1 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 1 
South Central Division: 
entaieksy: sess. 2 8 IL 0) it 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 1| 2 
A GM COGCC- ec mim == 2 <2 20 | 1 0 0 2 0 0 2 3 8 16 
PAN DUM ec recs ee | 5 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 
EMESSISSIVP = oes -<2- <= -E 4 0 0} 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
MC OUWISIAM Dyer. oo. ee 9 0 0 0 0 0) 0 0 0 0 0 
INSeGesa5dt BnoeeeAeee 8 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 pee 
JERR IERIE) So o5 seen 3 | 0 0 0) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
North Central Division 
(ONG). Seaeecere eee eee } 32 1 3 5 20 1 11 60 6 143 250 
len chiar eee. 1 i 0 0 2 0 1 8) 2 12 ei 
IOUT Geen eoreaseeenan.- 95 0 0) 9 4 1 4 22 3 14 59 
MACIIG@AN: 222 ae esses 2 10 12 4 2 7 2 4) °55 1 32 119 
AWAISCONSIMN </)-/-2:-/s sea )- < 6 | 0 1 0 1 0 2 8 il 4). 17 
NMIMMeSOLAees see ee oe 9 1 1 1 & 1 | 2 4 | 1 3 17 
NOW = oes cee rere 2] 1 0 0 6 0 0 5 |} 1 6 19 
MVS SOWIE 22 see ay) 0 0 0 0 0 0 2] 1 12 i185) 
Monthy Dalcotacs...- 2.0 2 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 
SouUulpWalcotwesss.. 0-05 5 | 0 0 0 Cc 0. 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 
INGORE SI) oo een eee eee 5 0 1 Oj], = I 0) 1 i 0 | 1 5 
WAM GIe ret ec eens: ese. + is 0 0 0 2g 0 on 14) 0 2 5 
Western Division: | | 
IMIGHADIRUGESe ccocesaeese 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 =m () ae: 
AY OMNDNES ESA Baaeaeses 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
C@aglonido veo. 2 0 0 0 A 0 0 1 0 2 5 
Catlins sermons ace iL 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
eNfewadicterevcveni cee eee ae 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Washineton22..22-..<- 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 |" 0 0 0 0 
Oneconeee eee tee. cae ee 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
California........--..-- 11 1 3 1 3 0 1 9 1 4 23 
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TABLE 5.—Showing residence (or domicile) of students attending college in the several 
States—Continued. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


ecoococecoe HMCOCORER WEE OHS Wwuwwe 


A Residence (or domicile) of students. 
Ei : : 
2 5 ie ag 
a6 S 3 3 3 ao 
‘ A oO ° a 13 A oun 
State or Territory in which] °9 ) A a = a 
college is situated. ‘Sepia oe og | ted : 2 ie & a 
| poke Pees | ate |o 1s | ale |e 
2 & el | (ce = fo E| a ap sg eS 
= S 3 ales 50. R oa re) = e oS oe 
5 So S | @ iS © 8 5 3 aS} es 
4 Be Sha See | ean |) Fe, ax 
United States ......-. | 361 177 | 781 292 944 266 | 822 | 69L 681 133 | 4, 790 
North Atlantic Division....| 68| 77] 218] 112] 66] 33| 51| 38{ 37 1 643 
South Atlantic Division....| 46 97 o41 154 809 188 744 635 587 101 3, 856 
South Central Division ....| 60 1 2 0 oe 2 22 19 52 13 164 
North Central Division ....| 161 Bs 20 26 16 43 5 D 5 8 PAP 
Western Division.....-...- |) 263) 0 0} 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
North Atlantic Division | | 
INIGNINS. Woo dc onesseoee eae 3 0 | 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 3 
New Hampshire ....... iL 0 0 1 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 il 
“V GloteOGly oo5 ee amc 2 0 0 1 i 0 a 0 0 0 2 
Massachusetts .......-. 9 11 6 46 9 3 8 3 5 a 94 
hode Island........._. ae Oo} 0 0 1 op | 0 0 1 0 | 2 
Conmecticuine. .<.<cc-. 3 16. «O17 12 1 | 1 alt 4, 5 3 | 60 
INiGuy Wwe See peeaeoneae 20 5 9 24. 14 | 5 6 ial 8 3 85 
New Jersey ....-.--.-+- 4 ei 32) 0 2 4 5 6 1| ie 
AeDNSWAVaNIA sce. eS H 25 387 | 154 14 ao 20 32 15 12 1| 324 
South Atlantic Division: 
IDSA EIE ee aSeoname nee il 76 | 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0. 80 
Mileiavinvaytl 5a saese cane 7 20 483 28 37 15 26 5 6 2 622 
District of Columbia...| 3 ON 14] 795) 23 5 3 4 3 0 | 176 
asi i ot ee 0} 37 1} 7241) 42,00 36] 19h 25 7) 888 
West Virginia .-......-. 38 at 3 0 Oi 115 1 0 0 |, 0 | 129 
iioutin Cargling...-..2. Q 0 0 Oo} 19 0 650| 72 ele 2 | 750 
Surin (Caen buorhs sageonoe 7 0 0 0 1 11 26 o20 8 0 | Ral 
(Clegiaetlt) 55 caenenedoonaee 5 0 0 0 0 0 2 10 538 valy 561 
i) Gite re ae 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 79 | 79 
South Central Division: | 
IGEN A xo sceosdonones il 0 1 0 10 | 2 4 1 | 4 0 22 
PIREMMESSE Chae ccics oe oe c/e:0 20 1 i 0 39 0 17 16] 33 9 116 
PAG) VL) blit ears eeieicle cis csie lors + 5 0 0 0 il 0 1 0 il 3 16 
MOKEGIEC Olasequasssanee 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Ty 
ILIA). sca oosessnoee 9 0 0 0 3} 0 0 0 0 0 
SRG sek pos eee ee 8 0 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 3) 0 
Arkansas ........- ees 3 0 0 0 0. 0 0 2 1 0 4 
North Central Division: 
Ouikiss a. 2 Wee) 0 15) 13 Ti eseHn)) I 2 2 0. 8 
HOUMA, se: ec scc ccs. <u Hf 0 0 0 140) © 0 0 0 0 
Hllmeiseses 6... | 95 0 2 I 0 on 0 0 0 2 
DMO EEE gots aiale oe «0 cso ae a 2 9 3 | 6 | 3 0 3 4 3 
BvaSsconsine ee. os. 6 0 0 i 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Minnesota.-..-.-...-..- 1 of on 1 o| 0 | il, ob O 1 
BON Aico once sec os cee hb) 81 0 of © | 0 0 0 0 0 
WMissGULl 22-0 3<se-es00% H 629 0 Ti) Si 0 at 0 0 0 1 
North Dakota.......... i 2 0 0} oO 0 o| 0 0 0 0 
South Dakota .........- 5 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 
INGO), pcos seBaobeeee 5 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 0 
TGR sssosacaaesae oA | 13 it 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
Western Division: 
* Milo hiiieh) sesoemceeceacos al 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
RO VaVO MIT) OF Sweeps taicte'= <a sere 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Colon) sessnnassosance 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ST oa ivoire | 0) Joly O01. 0} Oo) Of 0 
ENG Vid pees ye see 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
OV eSWIMNC TOM sc. enone — 0 0 0 Q 0 0 0 0 | 0 
OTE GOL Neeetes fas aarcca 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(Califia cee ee {at 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 | 
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TABLE 5.—Showing residence (or domicile) of students attending college in the several 
States—Continued. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


A Residence (or domicile) of students. 
@ ° . 
2. P| ee 
: Bos & an 
State or Territory in which os = Pe (ees 
; i ‘ * o . a om 
college is situated. oe i 3 @ & a: of d é 5A 
© ° a g n 8 r n E eI 
a) 5 ra 3 as "R 2] = q 2 a 
5 é pf la|3l\/se)/h | a | 3 | 3 188 
A = H q | 4 H |e | 4} So 1 eee 
United States ......-. 361 | 1,194] 1,480] 665 | 537 1,106} 919} 153] 4 20) 6,078 
North Atlantic Division --.| 68 85 47 | 14 &| Ii) 384 Sih 0 2ibe 228 
South Atlantic Division ... 46 64 60 28 20 23 48 16 | 0 4 263 
South Central Division..... 60 975 | 1,350 | 612; 503 [1,061 | 802 96} 0 6 | 5, 405 
North Central Division .-.-| 161 68 2: il 6 4} 31 29 4 8 184 
Western Division ...--...-- 26 2 0 0 0 0 | 0 1 | 0 0 5 
North Atiantic Division: | ; 
RWC) 22 een ey i Be 0 “0 0 0 on} ont 3 0 0 0 
New Hampshire........ 1 0 1 0 vie 0 | 0 0 0 1 3 
Vermont)... .0.0¢.c-4., 2 0 o| oF @hi ofl ot ah an @ 0 
Massachusetts ....-...- 9 22 8 6 1 | 6 | 8 3 0 0 54 
iphode tsland-....--.2 1 i 2 d o} of] oO 0 0 0 4 
(onmecticut...-4----9.3 - 33 6 10 1 0 AND ee 0 0 0 30 
New York .-..-.-.----- 20 16 10 4 |, on 6 | 10 5 0 1 55 
New diersey -------=-=-. 4 | 18 7 il 3 3 9 0 0 0 41 
Pennsylvania ....------ 25 | 18 9 1 0 0 10 3 0 0 36 
South Atlantic Division: | . 
IDElANWALG Socic cle 2c ce =1-1- 1 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Maryland ....:-+--5- 2-4 7 | 17 1 4 2 1 il!) a 0 0 26 
District of Columbia ... 3 | 2 1 3 2 0 9 3 0 0 20 
‘Giza a ee eee LS ? 46) 12 14%. 21) 2sih ts 0 a Ire 
West Virginia.....-.-.- 3 10 0 0 0 0 oN 0 0 0 3 
North Carolina........- 9 | 0 3 1 0 0 1) 0 0 1 6 
South Carolina......--- 7 | 0 6 3 0 Hl 2 | 0 0 0 12 
Georgia .-.------------- 5 il i 5 2 0 4 0 0 0 13 
Florida. .-...----------- 4 | 0 0 0 0 0 oh) 0 0 iL 
South Central Division: | 
Kentucky .-----.------: 11 906 29 2 9 11 24 18 0 0 999 
Tennessee.....--------: 20 65 1, 314 32 76 28 47 36 0 4 | 1,602 
PAMlavaniaecees -s-2 tee -1- 5 0 ON) O12 41 | 83 4 0 0 0 702 
Mississippi .....------- 4 3 4 6 | 341 17 2 9 0 0 382 
‘Louigiana .....--------- 9 0 0 0 31 | 919 9 6 0 0 965 
Wbexca Steere cielo = = 1-1 8 1 0 0} 3 3 716 | 4 0 1 728 
Arlfansas .-...--------- 3 0 il 0 2 0 oO; 23 0 1 a 
North Central Division: | 
(QUI) sonsneseosceucdaue = 32 22 8 4 1 0 3 | 4 1 3 46 
Mon iam Ageseeeitse cise aac 1J 28 2 1 1 1 4 2 0 0 39 
Mlle O19 sc 2 snes ee - eos 25 11 3 2 1 1 8 2 aL 2 31 
MachiGan co.cc -ann en 4 L710 4 6 d 2 0 2 1 0 0 16 
Bjasconsin-.--2-2....22! 6 2 0 1 0 0 iat)? a 0 0 4 
MammesOtarers see sce nee 9 0 1) 0 0 0 0) 0 0 0 1 
MlOWiaee nc Sete ose eects ea 21 0 | 0 0 2) 3 0 0 0 6 
IMGISSOUTIC- cee cece. ces A 22 1 0 2 1 0 7 20 0 3 34 
North Dakota........-.- 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
South Dakota.......... ‘a’ 0 0 0 oOo}; oO 0 0 0 0 0 
WNebrasica sccs-.-2ce-. 28 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ifaneaal 2... 801 ba. 18 0 oh) <0 0 o| 3 OND 2m) ba 7 
Western Division: 
IMCONKIEDNE) Gesoceseeoserns 1 0 0 0 0 0 0) 0 0 0 0 
Nyyomine ..0.-.-..-..-. 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Wolorad@....225.<.+-<- 2 il 0 0 0 0 0; 9 0 0 il 
Witla secs cecsssicces ss 1 0 0 0 0 0 0! 0 0 0 0 
ONG ad deere ete cic scree 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Washington..........-- 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(OWES 66 Speer eaeenecor 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 om 
C Di ORMIA eee ete aces 11 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 


| 
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TABLE 5.—Showing residence (or domicile) of students attending college in the several 
States—Continued. 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


a Residence (or domicile) of students. 
é 
a We =é 
. . ° So Q te | a | & ) 
State or Territory in which |° 3 f iS ii Am 
college is situated. aS alee Pee ees as ee 
Bee ; : | 2 S Seiki Ps | 24 _ | BA 
® S| ob ot} oe oe a Ais’ ioa Z 
= leet eoirs ice (|) = es a) Ss las 
Pele seis l|e2l(elie|aelels 2 ge | 3a 
pel fool ond CT oe I om BI fen} Oo 
wleoi es tate |e 12 8 lew le | a\4lao 
| | 
United States.....---.-- 361/83, 7241, 556.2, 962 1,514.1, 237 1, 0362, 1061, 765, 63) 183 554 985.17, 685 
North Atlantic Division .....- 68| 470. 94 468) 110) 102 110; 94) 198] 3) 10) 43, 64! 1, 696 
South Atlantic Division ...... AG) GoPets) 28074) sl 8) tae 49) a) 8) 35) Gea, 
South Central Division -...... HO oe Be ee 2) 3 oa tl 3 5| 105 
North Central Division ......- | 161/3, 148 1, 398 2, 432 1, 3781, 125} 912 1, 983}1 562} 57/ 169' 501; 908 15, 573 
Western Division .......-.-.-- = 2 12). 8) 1 13} 66} 61) 1) 2 62) 86 
North Atlantic Division: | | 
HANS, a: Pee ree, A eo 0 SIO, Fa Ol 8) GG Ol 0 eo 6 
New Hampshire .......... ie. 4 0 si) ol oo} 6 6hCUo| CU SC) 5 te 
Mermonteee: 222.5... ot ee | 1 i} 3 of of oO oO 0 0 6 
Massachusetts .......----- 9} 169! 35) 191! 32) 40° 37) 445 38) I 4 11 31! 638 
iehodewteland ss. -..05.0. 4 We Set 2 a) a Ee 0] Ot 0d 
Wonmoctients..--sars.c04! 8} 68; 10; 90; 20) 7 2 8 36 O It 4 7 277 
Dew O6OTK oo csacense ona 20} 106} 25! 118] 44) 41) 34) 22 29) oO} 4| 13) 11) 447 
New Jersey.....- lene 68 4) 28 9) 29 8 7 a S| 13) 718 (Ol (Sl ae eizd 
Pennsylvania ..--.---.-s-< 25, 87} 14) 26 ze 0 4 10) 12; YY oF 2 10) 168 
South Atlantic Division: 
Melaware-.. vec. cs ss es! 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 Oo of OO 6 6Ol ee 1 
Marylatid .2.-<<222cne-+o% WE, | ee a i ee a: ee eee) 
District of Columbia-...... 3 6 3 6 2 1 2 3! 21 0a Oly lll eel 27 
VAT CINTA coe cecciere/ ecto eset a 4 0 0 0 0 0 ol 22) Oy m0 0| 0 28 
West Virginia.........+-- ai aol o7is oof 3S ot Sot Sitisikstsls sks |S 8 
NortheC arolimnasses sees. a 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Oo oOo; of; 1 Oo al 
South Caroling. ...0.-.- 21. a Sd 0 
(GEOL Classe eres acres = sets 5 0 0 0 0 0) 0 0 1) Ae) 0] 0 
Mla ee ye ec eo Od A) eae 0 0 8 6of 6O} SC} SCs i i, 1 
South Central Division: | | | 
Meni uclay ss .ts2ed-002. 4-4 11 10 10) Gh 8 oF 6 2 16 0) 0 0 Sop eal 
MeMMeSSCO). sec cecs es. 44 20/12 2) le 4 iL 1 Oo} 16/7 1! oO} 63) 2 59 
PAU AD AMUN Seyler ae veieiets oe is ot 5 0 0 1] 0 0 0 0; oo 60} «60} OF} O70 1 
PNIGISSISS ID Pies eevee <teleleea= 1 4 0 0 1 0 0 0 0} 0 608})6CUlO}lCCO 1 
MOMISIT@ te. se ccs2 525-0 es Pies 2 0) ocr eae 0} 60) CO) Pg ol 0) 0, Fo 3 
PRON Se eicieye care cig sce sie eee 8 0! 0 0 0! 0 0: 0; o 68} 6} Ct si 0 
JSS AE | 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 o} Oo} of Of Of 0 
North Central Division 
OUI aes ee ',322,910)§ 68) 91l) 58; 389) 12) 41! oN 0| 7 7 20k3,27% 
MOIST cee. ease 11} 3ei,i93} Sh 7] 2 3] 19) 90 1] OF 4 9) 1,372 
Ue aD | 23) 41) 541,808 30) 42) 23) 102| 73) 3| | 35) 32 2,249 
MG GHICANY oo. ces. ss ate 10| 119] 66 2391,265] 34| 21) G4 13) 0; 13! 19) 30, 1,883 
RViscOnsin =. +...6.-sc00-. 6 15) 10h) 76) 5) 930, 18) 29) 2) 2) 3] 7 | 1, 083 
IMGMMOS Oooo ceens. od) 9) 3] of 12} 5) 28 798] 26 25 8| 1) 2 923 
int rs 21, 12) 2 71) 7 37| 351,677] 2% 3! 6] 33, 23) 1,928 
INU 0060 | ge renee ee ee | 25) si 2 39 OF of 38, 81,389 O01 1) 4G ob, 2, ale 
Maren JOR occ condencoe 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 Oh ee ae 1) 0) 0 25 
South Dakota....:0.-..4! 5) On) Ge a a] |S S22) add 
Pee pra sieges ant Me a rr) rr) ry: 
TCT ae RO eee 13 3; 6h 2 il 6 15) 0} 0; 12) 730) 780 
Western Division: | | | 
NEOTIbATI Agee ecteasniact ete: i 0 0 0 0) 0, 0 0 0; 0 0, 0} 0 2 
BV Vp yfO TNL Deere cicicere c's ieee 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 D oY Of (OF 0) 0 0 
Comet ccascHonaceccaoos 2 0 0 1 4 0 0 0; 0 68} )6OO} SC iti 5 
ioe aos 11) 20 Sok OC)” «CO CCL SO 0 0 
NESECS oats eee Ta) Poo} )6C HK Ci) CC) 0 
RVESRIDCEON .2uc20-<<a0e-- A OLR Oo) CHE Go 6} Cis EC, 0 
OMe CONE eyes. Scenes sare FT, 1) (|) OY 0 
WA LOTMIA se cose cesc cs oss Tu Sate tie At i 4 ‘ak 1} 2 219 0eae 


pot 
es 
_o 
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TABLE 5.—Showing residence (or domicile) of students attending college in the several 
States—Continued. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


a | Residence (or domicile) of students. | z 
2 | | a |g} 3h 
ea o 1 —_ 
: mee : ; o¢ : : mo | Sikes 
State or Territory inwhich |° 2 g A o8 | aie = 
college is situated. ao Re oe = a Jen | sles 
Al ra a) : a0 — |) aa 
BS Mea dae oke | & e Gilg) 8 Ut eae e 
any es Pe es a] | SWS lees) sMose aie 
Sy shi Sve alse (a |] ayo); sale | £0 
a Sie is | o] A lieipie |S (s 3 | o o| 9° 
Ia Jade olas<+|b | Ala (eyo |] Oa | sue 
eee es a a ler i? ali ae SuLh 
United States .........- 1861 | 59 uy 25 189 il | LO} gob | 58 | 14 |146 351 1, 207 |2,121 )542 /46, 474 
North Atlantic Division...... 68 |13} 3/49} 4] 11 10 JIB) Wy 5 [aks ale: 87 | 198 |260 /17, 377 
South Atlantic Division...... 46 | OF} 0} 3 OU? | PoE oO} Bhi 14 22 | 25 | 4,728 
South Central Division ...... 60) 14,0] SHIT O|] THOR 1 aa 2 5 16 | 43 | 5,753 
North Central Division ...... 161 | 16) 7) 51} 5} 5/18] 2] 44 26] 10 39 | 183 {188 |16, 773 
hvesterm Diyision -....2-.2-.. | 26 | 29) 15; 82] 1] 2 { 21} 55] 4 |105 /326 |1, 062 |1, 702 | 26] 1, 846 
North Atlantic Division: Les | 
Dale Vt ES eee eee eg 3| Off 0 | 2 0 0 | aM 0] O| Of © 0 2]; 2] 511 
New Hampshire ....---.- 1! 706 OF! Om OF 0 | Oly 0 | 0! 0} 0 1 ip 3h 364 
WeLIMONE ce5- once cs ccue S 2| OF 0) .08) OF 0) OF oo) 8 Re 0 0 | 10 232 
Magsachusetts..........- lor 8S) ist oO of SH ah ao] sil ay 36 69 | 63 | 4,469 
POOdeMslamd cc a5c.-es V1) Of Oo} OF OF GO} OF GT oO] Of 8D i 1/ 4 403 
(onmectiouh..2s2..<:-25: 3 Sb) 01 14) a | 2) OM lL) Tih 2 24) 57 | 20) 1,773 
IN te ee a 9; 3) 1/13) O} O| 3 Poh 4] ra 18 44 | 91 | 5,220 
DN CESOY cence can - ae J 43) 2) Oo 2h o! o} o! o Oo} O13 4} 10 | 32 | 1,118 
ennsyl¥aiig ....2.+.-.55 oni Ie Oy 4]. Sa 0 ion FOR oO Seen 8| 14] 37] 3,292 
South Atlantic Division: | | | | | : 
WDelawyare .. 52... 488 1] 0) 0] 0} 0] DFG) %O) 0} 0) 4 0! 50) 20 82 
OVUM 2 rc poy ce ae ome | ©) O10} SM Bill Roo 010 5 8| 15] 990 
District of Columbia -..... BO Oh ay OO Ol Or) Ce) Wy Oo 5 8; 2 273 
C0 al ees le See eee 7| 0 | 0} O10] Of OT @) oOo} id 3 5| 4, 1,114 
eS es Ba OO | Oi) oe OF] 204/071 05 0 i 1} 4) 265 
ENontie@ aol. ..2. 0 9! 0) co | 0} 61 GI D)io} 0] 6) 6 0 0! O 761 
South Carolina ........... TO Os aOel Os 01) ZOO One OulimO 0 0| 0 589 
(ONC ene eam - = 1 5) 0; 01°50) 01 ChiOy t 0 oy 0 0 0; 0 574 
SEONG ater ease, oe 2071 0°) 04 20" SOR BOA 0g 0 (0s) eG 0 0| Oo 82 
South Central Division: | | : 
SSM. eile wae ace se ee « Die 0, | ee: | O| Of} OF OF Oo | Oo 0 4| 5, 1,073 
BEPTGCSSCO c.vcccee ss nc>ss 120] 0; OF 1M I) of] 14) OW deh Ty 1 4) S10) 17 eles 
PAWS At cee. 5/ 0) OF Of OF OF} of Of GO) OY 0) ofl oO} 13) 73 
INMSSISSID PY oc0 2.22. ---~8 4\; 0; OF BE oO | Of Of oF OF GH Oo 0 1; 0} 385 
PGOOUSUING 2c c.cct ean se - 8 9| O; Of OF Of} vf OF OF OF] OF 0 1 1/ 8 980 
BIR IXIA Seperete reeves siete ecg ees | 8 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0; O 0 0 0 731 
PU AMIS AG cs 6 nin - =< = 2) 0] OW ON OF OF OF OF OD GIFO 0 0} Oo} 30 
North Central Division: | | 
On) a | 321 1| of) ot oMP OMe atl IL OW Suk | oil ot epslbenay 
Ast GL atl 2, SPe eee ees oe 11 0; 0 4 0 0; 1 0 Oo; i 1 4 | 11/18) 1,462 
MAT OU. eye ea cerevacare's «202s We2o 0 3 6 0 1 1 0; OO}; 4} 5 1i 31 | 42) 2,408 
Wie litenn cscs cc ancnn'. 8 0] GH 1815) Of oes) of} of oe i 9| 42] 36] 2,127 
RWiscomsin .69.-.0...e% | 6} 1 oF 1 ol OFF Of On Ot sik of 5] Gye iis 
MIMHCSOLA: «ace atewen. 2. Woo | 3h OL 2 OF OF 1 ON) Ue oak oO 2 12 j 12 967 
MON vere cr eerercreracic eS ee as 21) OF 0 | 34) 01 OW 2 INE OM) Sa 0 3 14, 10| 1,978 
IME S'S OUP ccrew cscs cc nee 22 4; 0 3 3 0 1 (pal ayy (0) 3 18} 10) 1, 591 
Nonihela lsoteerre cae 2/ OW OO} OF Of O|} OFF OF OF OF 1 0 1] 0 26 
South Dakota..........5 S| iP 0 | 108. Oh D1 0 oo | BOP OM 0 | Lie 142 
ENicbrasicneee sce ccc! Sol BOM Pes) TOA BO | O71 B05) g08] 10710 0 | 4; 0 411 
MARIS Serres sete se eee ed 13 0 0 8 2 2 0 0 0; O 1 0 13 2 808 
Western Division: ae | | 
INDORE DB io acencomeeeeeee se WH 1} 2540 | 0 Oo}; oO}; 1] O|} 1] O| O OOF 270 30 
INV pVjO MNT Oy mere eros cen ate & Mal 0 14 0 0; O 0 0) 0 0 | 0 0 14 0 14 
Coro) aaa ane Poop a so | STO dos) TORO: 0. of s3i 1] 95 
WDD see oeeesroeerae ae | 1 0 0 0 0 0/17 0 0; O 0 | 0 17 0 17 
INCRE Goseeeeeeeaa see ee 1) OY 0) 0) OY O) O47 Oe 3 48] 0 48 
Weil Meroe tea oennsooeree 4 1 0 ik 0 0 0 0 2) 66 4 | 0 74 0 74 
recone aed. ee ccen aceite 5) On 205/01 OF 0 I OF O7| IRS 299 1 316] 0 316 
Calitorniass..-2 2 Se A rie 11 3 0 1 0 2) 2/10 0 Eh | 23 |1, 058 |1,1238 | 25 | 1,252 
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TABLE 6.—Showing (a) the ratio of college students to the population of the States in 
which they reside; (b) the ratio of college students to the population of the States in 


which they attend college. 


State or Territory. 


United States 


North Atlantic Division 
South Atlantic Division 
South Central Division 
North Central Division 
Western Division 


North Atlantic Division: 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
_Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


err 


| 


South Atlantic Division: 
Deiaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Witeenbitiy Ge ohoone Soe sieccmeee sss oe 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 


| 
er a ee 
ee ee i ee) 


South Central Division: 
Kentucky 
‘Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 


Ohio 


Sr ee rey 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Towa 


TNRINEE. Ae coa hee ene as eam ee! 
Western Division: 
“SS GTaTBE DTIC = enn geen 
Colorado 


Arizona 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 


Te RCISMMCOUMLEICS =. 52...-2--50.6054- | 


“ 


a of | eve of 
aomer college stu-| Ramee college stu- 
pevoaag ata of students! dents to 
Population, | fromthe PoPMation, | in ‘the col- | Population, 
1890. several qa 7 UUM Mecca ot iiel oe 
States in | bet of peo-} “Several | ber of peo- 
PGi callcccst ple to each Gates ple to each 
2" college stu- * |eollege stu- 
dent. dent. 
| 7” eee ik (Scene 
62, 622, 250 45, 932 1, 363 46, 474 1, 347 
17, 401, 545 15, 258 1, 140 17,377 1,001 
8, 857, 920 4, 790 1, 849 4, 726 1, oT 
10, 972, 893 6, 078 1, 805 Savas 1, 908 
22, 362, 279 17, 685 a 260 16, 773 iba: 
3, 027, 613 2. 121 1, 427 1, 846 1, 640 
| | | | 
661, 086 Gos 1, 011 Sit 1294 
376, 530 403 - 934. 364 1, 034 
332, 422 | 439 | 757 232 | 1,433 
2, 228, 940 2, 611 858 | 4, 469 501 
345, 506 347 996 | 403 | 857 
746, 258 802 930 | 1,773 421 
5, 997, 853 | 5, 506 1, 089 | 5, 220 1,149 
1, 444, 933 1,005 1, 438 aT INS) 1, 298 
5, 258, 014 3, 491 1, 506 8, 2921 1, 597 
168, 493 177 | 952 82 2, 055 
1, 042, 390 | 781 | 1330 990 1, 053 
230, 392 | 292 789 273 844 
1, 655, 980 944 1, 754 | 1,114 1, 487 
762, 794 266 2, 871 265 | 2, 878 
1, 617, 947 822 | 1, 968 761 2,126 
1, 151, 149 694 1, 659 585 1, 968 
1, 837, 353 681 | 2, 698 574 3, 201 
391, 422 133 2, 943 82 4,773 
1, 858, 635 1, 194 OT 1, 073 vies 
Geos 1, 480 1, 194 1, 820 971 
ny Sts), NETL 665 2,275 Tos) 2, 064 
1, 289, G00 o30 2, 401 385 3, 300 
1,118, 587 1,106 1,011 980 1,141 
2, 235,023 919 2, 433 Teal 3,058 
1, 128, 179 153 7,374 3 37, 606 
61, 834 | 4 15,458 Wee) os aeac Me eee ee 
2 eee ee. | OU Weta ess ne Soe cco Oe eee 
3, 672, 316 | 3, 724 986 By Hel 983 
9,192,404 | 1, 556 1, 409 1, 462 1,500 
8, 826, 351 | 2, 962 | 1, 292 2, 408 | 1, 589 
2,093, 889 1,514 | 1, 383 2,127 | 984 
1, 686, 880 1, 237 | 1, 364 1,116 1, 512 
1, 201, 826 1, 086 | 1, 257 967 1, 346 
1, 911, 896 2, 106 908 1, 978 | 967 
2,679, 184 1, 765 | 1,518 1,591 | 1, 684 
182, 719 63 2, 900 26 7, 028 
328, 808 183 1, 797 142 | 2, 316 
1, 058, 910 504. aol 411 2, 576 
1, 427, 096 985 | 1, 449 803 | 1, 766 
132, 159 59 | 2, 240 30 | 4, 405 
60, 705 25 2, 828 14 | 4, 336 
412, 198 189 2,181 95 4,33 
158, 593 11 IGP OGHT laos see sesses| mons cococdo} 
59, 620 10 5000 | on -ceceseslo ee 
207, 9035 51 4,077 17 12, 230 
45, T61 58 789 48 953 
84, 385 14 (RORY aaenaeccsseojacaccacscosc 
3.49, 390 146 2, 398 il pa 
Slo won Spl 894 316 993 
1, 208, 150 1, 207 1, 001 1, 252 963 
0 ee) Gee | re. 
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Libraries.—The following summary shows the number of volumes in the libraries 
of universities and colleges and the amount of benefactions received within the 
year: 


TABLE 7.—Summary of statistics concerning benefactions to and libraries in universitics 
and colleges for 1890-91, ' 


Number! Number of | + & 
Number of | 
aoe of | bound |~ Benefac- 
State or Territory. ametitde| eolemesin pane tiene: 
tions. | libraries, (7) =1Yt ates, 
pWiite de States ea ncnsrelccsc ccctecieas cicree cisicrecistelaretelares/siehe 430 | 4, 542, 902 796, 333 | $6, 849, 208 
ihre tlautic Divisions...-..80M.....cc0c-css-ceeees 73 | 2,201,228 | 439,749 | 2, 933, 656 
SOMA NGC I NpIS TOM ere =r soriterrecc i ssjeeretelsie clerere clare 56 522, 297 41, 530 982, 363 
Sodio (Ceimimel Opis eae aeeanmcder noe soneuecosdeoponope 76 372, 447 45, 779 452, 461 
Non bHEe Crtral Wind SiOM semicccc iee cre ereive soe a4 193 | 1,286, 842 241, 656 2, 226, 853 
NVFES COLI DI NISTOM i cciverceic.sialers soem scree cacavele slain) creretere age 32 160, 088 34, O19 253, 875 
North Atlantic Division: | | 
RC etree ee eet ee eins ey autem eee a 3 | 89,117 | 20, 000 2, 000 
INOW? Ielenay wR So ooonesos seooce aocopemccooEoLSsacr il OCG EER SRR mm rie aoe oie 
W@imi@tliincsasdenspoe conposopucsouec sonoeeuecanSanc Ope 2 58, 766 10, 000 650 
PNIAUSS ACIS ULS i cserstaa elec vans classes steleis ilove =1slerer s'aerereis oom 9 571, 150 172, 500 384, 355 
We stems ames ce ten 2c see eee eee sie ae dS 1 | 70, 000 20, 000 222, 119 
WONNCCHICUGR ones ane sees ae cece assists cic cs aeie ta 3 | 278, 501 21, 000 | 457, 986 
INCU BUC eae Oana AAR ECan ARrarer rn aeeoee ee 23 | 636, 552 52, 909 1, 391, 276 
PNG wa @MS Ciera e re rote retevaiateral arate e(eaiarare ciateretaeayetereieis eyamcyar ae 5 108, 062 1, 200 25, 000 
SAC TU IIS alive TU Le tare cotetore aynseps leer mecca isle eine a avaie is arcieyeiete = tee 26 | 317, 080 135, 140 450, 270 
South Atlantic Division: 
Dye ER ee oe ee ea Cee EOC ae 1 4, 500 Bt) oe oS 
EOL ESTES RE ene ee Pere ore | 10 126, 907 9, 370 128, 860 
DIStricigOfC OMIM DI aM se cc ce wcities oe seme eset 4 68, 000.4... 250-. eee eee 
beable Soe aeeupoesboedon nenEboobe Soon oonadoesesoHene 7 134, 050 11, 300 414, 000 
OWN eC NU ee cre ace ctr Sane Sema ce ocr ei 3 6, 200 1, 550 2, 550 
ENO UIEC ALO MIM Aire mer ceeee a een ercinve/ te ere rele steers c.a/.2 aiaterats 11 72, 100 8, 000 258, 000 
OU tele PEO AM eine eeteterrcye cysatevere eee cts crocs (eiscerete seers iavsic clever 9 54, 000 3,100 24, 600 
REO Gl Nee ec cmcene es J. edna a ece a erseee nee see sae 7 49, 300 7, 650 149, 350 
MEMORIA tere ss oe ice ce witless eee ee even ce ect ee 4 7, 240 260 10, 003 
South Central Division: 
ROT Coy eaters wre ararcte terete oscvsua ete eisie sisie's cjeccjels is eisistc eleVotcics 13 | 55, 910 6, 087 131, 200 
BMG TNT ESS OC tererete ornmiarererelsiel tale aietersietatareieiere lee eye or ereyaiaie = 24 100, 531 | 15, 792 53, 448 
Pa ae te ak oy eee seo Wee ade ee eee 7 36, 200 2, 900 18, 525 
PMIG'S SIS SIP Pla rsreaisi= aioe ote casein /alo cisisisvaiei vie cictayeve. crete sz acs ceoveres 5 22, 950 3, 400 40, 000 
PITS WS Tar circa so revcterecerace 2 = ereic s:e/e) ope vsvece ate aie aieicis srarava savereree 10 124, 600 8, 100 100, 710 
TLCS ae eee mee 2 5 12 25, 600 8, 900 103, 078 
per AUTH RTVG US teeererteyere are cera ye a icrsyeia pe are crete cre wiene ioe cee evanayey gies yore 5 6, 650 600 5, 500 
North Central Division: 
(OIMO RSE cree e oe woe Some er roa ease bie kisim ere terelore eens 37 303, 272 48, 900 413, 189 
Tong Wo acca eee en en 15 | 148, 100 20, 780 109, 950 
PEMD OUS eis eryreerericiae cicicic oe ercie eo neie cess es oclec ce einer 28 177, 178 28, 827 141, 127 
INVEST CET Se ee i cee peo 11 153, 427 53, 988 76, 493 
Be GaC Gl Sites are starsat arais aimee see eae vam ceca keris sm 9 94, 900 6, 750 205, 380 
Weir G su Nae een oto een er erent oo c 11 58, 221 1, 500 143, 000 
GW idtireeistee sins ateveicio-ere lena calc ausaceiese'e ermcre eixtoevens caja cei 22 110, 297 13, 595 772, 800 
ENINS'SO UT ie teste a ciaray eee ofay ctepuyecta's cane Sie wterecyain is seerctny <<a 27 134, 015 45, 650 163, 965 
INGEN OB RO ae one erie aeee nee ee ener Aas ate Sen. 3 5, 700 2, 400 7, 040 
SOU alegtamarene #2 eee fcc one vac sae Ne | 6 | 10, 539 1, 724 28, 512 
BIN GRAS bai) terete eter crercyeere rc ever cere cele cree eee reeMce evctese beecae SN 8) 33, 366 4, 092 66, 097 
J Sa TSO, oe eee eee. ei 16. 62, 822 | 18, 450 99, 800 
Western Division: 5 
RONGING AINE or pS wie teareis icing Seise e/eearne sie ae ee eee up 1, 200 100 }..0.-2s0-0-- 
S\N iO WMT T Certs rer ctaves ccanc ays vojeva  cavcrersicrateve cue nic GoPro sere ne ena 1| 2, 300 1,000 | 2ce eens 
FENG OG ccwicev cow cue oben wes oe ane eee 4 20, 944 3, 100 171, 276 
PU bse U neces ees et aici a oi ics cial aus ote ence rele ere e nrees eerste 1 10, 000 270000 |Rermaeeeect 
BIN(C\07 2 tape cectateie rs levare sa cic w ayaynvereiciere a iaye it c aise eietataraerayeteistoee 1 1, 932 Pee ie ee ocaGane 
Vea slit Comets erate sys nercysreiz ec cietenyers e welce oetrceer erent 4 7, 700 4, 630 8, 849 
(ORE COMM ears ce ccs ee ccs ciemin een uwicce oe se aroe mea same 6 16, 600 2, 100 3, 050 
@ TOM aes ape eco = ci a sere ee ee wlcte sre rere ieee oe 14 99, 412 21, 442 7°, 700 


The number of bound volumes in the libraries, 4,542,902, shows an increase of 
390,849 volumes during the past year. Besides the bound volumes, there were 
pamphlets to the number of 796,333 reported. This number should undoubtedly be 
very much larger than it is, for in a large number of the institutions the pamphlets 
are neither numbered nor catalogued, thus making it impossible to render a report 
of them. 

Benefactions.—The amount of benefactions received by these institutions during 
the past year through gifts and bequests was $6,849,208. This does not include the 
famous Fayerweather bequest nor the large amounts given to the University of Chi- 
cago. The former bequest not having been paid over to the several institutions 
interested during the ycar under consideration, it will be included in the report for 


_— 
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1891-92. The amounts received by the University of Chicago will appear in the re- 
port for 1892-’98, the year of the opening of the institution. It will be seen that the 
North Atlantic division again fared better in the matter of benefactions than any 
of the other divisions, $2,933,656 being reported by thirty-four of the seventy-three 
institutions included in this section. 

Degrees.—Excluding degrees in law, medicine, and theology, the total number of 
degrees conferred on examination in 1890-91, asreported to this Bureau, was 6,452. 
The following summarized statement gives the name and number of each kind of 
degree conferred in the several States: 
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TABLE 8.—Numober of degrees in letters, science, and philosophy conferred on examination 
in 1890~91, by universities and colleges. 


Ss] a 
2) A 
State or Territory. a 
‘ : ° = 
69 a 4 A wo wi w es A 
<q <q ea] | co] P| A OS a 
| U 
United States ..-..... i eal) 603 349 | 2 | 1, 097 | 42 | 2 147 84 
North Atlantic Division ...| 1, 696 334 Ot | eaeegde | 976 13 | 1 | 92 a 
South Atlantic Division .--. 384 40 ual | everrercta: 38h lee Wepeiew dia es 1) eeogosk 
South Central Division .... Ori 60 PAA leone ce ny Ee ereteca ae 14 il 
North Central Division .... 943 162 259 2 514 26 it 29 it 
WifeStemieliwdSIOMs-22-- co .- 70 7 108 Bean 62 1 |-------- 2 es 
North Atlantic Division: | | | | | 
INGA G 6 opcema eee eee 114 En rey re Ee | |. SESE Coens (ee ae eee EI Oe at OL eis ce 4 
New Hampshire --.-.-..- AO ecoee de r | pesconae iilacaeomee faerie ao poeeces 
WGTNGINS 6B scaoaoeneecee O05 ne ys aes, Jey ee 9 ia ee eee ner eae s.- | Sil 
Massachusetts .......-- 502 0 Eee eee OG | pasate | ee a 
Rhode Island ...--..... 51 ‘Speen cilia #0 A. Daa ieee ier Pe ae 
Wonnecticube-.4--.-4...2 249 1: | See ene [ec ose 10 BB eee | Sue 
PNG We OTK 05s ccc cee. 286 59 A il eee | 106 pial ee ee etic | 42 54 
New Jersey .o.5.:-.. 8 160 Ou ie 0.2 le 21 Tal Soeeeaee | 3 lee 
Pennsylvania ......-..- 279 62 C lee ceen 95 d jlessescec 35 11 
South Atlantic Division: | 
ND Clanware sas ses. ee saree SSA Die, eaves |i ote erases Bi | Wes <, aPerees I r ek e oge Word ekeceay | eee eee 
Marland ........--.5.! 95 11 i Eee eae | 7 Ee See teres lawns leeueee 
District of Columbia... 14 0 Ween eee ae | ey ee |e (oon ee ere 
Witch eee 65 9 een | ee NS Se \eeveeers tsi ase \eeece 
Bvect Wircinia .......4! 2 Wee anaes IE ets § ON eee ee a eee 
North Carolina.....-.-. 51 6 3 | Saeco by ee coe e+ Cae A eons 
South Carolina......... 61 alleen tree OS es no eee eee | eee 
Or eia ee tec co) 64 1G teats tcl oa ie eee | Sole 
INW@SCM oassaecoesoonber 1G WUE coerce | eee A ree UE a | See ae eee lente 
South Central Division: | | | 
PRON GUCIY cr sc racec ages 61 | ui! | Ay Seca oem Os Were 60s eee | oo ey eee 
MBenmegse@essecn ca c. 44a 83 10 ae. 2 ee 38 yes epee | 5 | 1 
Alabama<--.co.--.. 0 49 5. ee ieee Af TONE. ee ee | 7 | Seater 
VEISSISSIP Piece 2. cae 6 9 A | ae ead SPR seme | scccuie ave eral taioletne errs erereeneee 
NCOMISTAT A eee eae 41 13] he ee ee ee Gy i eee [nerreecess Ib one eee 
[Goes Slee See | 11 | 3 yd | common | ON ees 2. Leet see | 2 | caer 
PAICATISAS een ee oe hee 2 PRS. eet oy (Ue eae Re. ee | 
North Central Division 
OiIOy ssck5aenesoneeeeee| 261 27 Ba L. | (baer, sere 60 | 1 at 6 3 
Mia Magee sec skew. 5! 115 26 0) eee | 46 | 4 |siseas cca eee 
WelittvOugiee eee ssec cS. 90 39 22 1 | 162 | PN Sessa Pal Weer oe 
MGOHTCAn sonccet-.o-d.! 94. O4 eg| Cee cd! | eee | 5 | ne aay: Dilpa ce 
WVaISCOMSIMU Sees cee - 24. 65 13 1TH | [Lee eee 4 DIS ie es eat 8 7 
iviinnesotapeateesess.. ok 45 5 Valli | |b epee ae DOMES eke see iS eee 2 1 
LOR oases keene me ine 12 21 1 | 76 5 | el ee py Bere nr 
Bisco. .)).4.--.-4-! 62 11 2] Lee 27 Drleae: save 7 | ee 
North Wakotae.o....8-1 O UR Se Ha | Te eee 0) | ae aren al ococG 
South) Dakotas. -.--. 24. pee! he Thee DY ee Sal ee a on | 22 hee NS 2 ae 
INGE ENE saceceBceEnooe 29 on Se 2) 13 pd eerie | nae heetce 
HRC TS AS eee cca oe 54 2 LOM Sess e254 28 Ogee ee PO ees otc 
Western Division: | 
POMIAMA 2-21 sne.-+ end 1} UE eee laa Dee tere) eae | tained Pe pei 
Rey OMNI sess os ig)! See ee se aS ee ee! "A ee ne Pie Vccaeemeae anes 
Welorado === 7c. - 5... . 4! de Wares « if oe Ee eee (aan Le eee 
CUB. eee 0) ees eee | ee |e eee ee ae Beier av eee 
iNevadaee ce. 8 | Bu) |b Rasen. ee eae | | aie eee eee el ee ce 
Washimeton c.c.5...5.4 Ya | | eee 2 Sano De een ene eee Sle mae 
Orec one eer es 55.414 ta) Seer 19 eo 8 BI BeSeeeniaaoceme.d Jess Bocecs 
Calitogniaieeeees see. 33 7 Gi Caer De yee soe | 2 ee 
| 1 
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TABLE 8.—Number of degrees in letters, science, and philosophy conferred on examination 
in 1890~91, by universities end colleges—Continued. 


oO 3 i 
Be oi) 3 | 6 1 ie 
o q ral 3 n A 2 
: a ‘g z = g = 
State or Territory. S z a r § ay 5 
a= Sales S| 3 | S13 
Pan | & | g|s|2\3 
é e ° rt = th roe! 
|e TP) ae | eh See ee ee 
A S ewe a a a a a 3 eis EI 
ala }a} al] & | a La whe Pada | a | 3 
| | | | a | | 
Wmited States. .2.2-5: ; 0; 4, 47 4 2) 567 | 11] 136] 72!) 46/ 8 : 2 
North Atlantic Division.../ 7 oa eee eee se | 2 | 220 5] 74 |...... Pei: | a. 
South Atlantic Division. ..!.....!...... eee Sak eu Sate ee 5 een eT MO Bebhcg pexecc| cosas 
South Central Division ....!..... eaten eee (eae Popsisistees aE Nees 4 ECG eee pees told {ioe 
North Central Division....! 3 4) 4} 2 eee 280 G26 | 0 57 4 | 2 
Ryicstern Division.......... [soe ee aie ee | 27 fee eee Ue eee eee. | edie 
North Atlantic Division: | | | | | | | | | | | 
IME Tb OWS inns Gee eee NARA 95 2 0 LA MEteeSs Meneses bes re eo ener eae oe te ae errs eas ees eee ets eee 
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Honorary degrees.—The total number of honorary degrees conferred during the year 
by the class of institutions under consideration was 930. The nwnber of honorary 
degrees of each kind conferred in the several States is given in the following 
table: 


TABLE 9.—Numober of honorary degrecs conferred by universities and colleges in 1890-91, 
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I].—COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


The classification of the institutions known as colleges for women has for a num- 
ber of years received the carnest consideration of this office. The obstacles in the 
way of arriving at any definite classification are so serious and so numerous that 
but little progress has been made in this direction. These difficulties were fully ex- 
plained in the Annual Report for 1886-87, p. 642. At that time these institutions 
were divided into two classes, “the one inciuding asmall number of colleges organ- 
ized upon the usual plan of the arts colleges; the other a large class of colleges and 
seminaries, most of which make provisions for a complete course of instruction, be- 
ginning at a very elementary stage and carrying pupils on to graduation.” This 
classification, maintained since then, is, ina measure, unsatisfactory, but is retained 
at present for want of a better. 
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The following table contains the summarized statistics of the institutions of the 


first class: 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of statistics of colleges for women for 1890-91, Division A. 
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The above table shows that the number of these institutions is at present 15, of 


which number 12 are included in the North Atlantic Division. 


It will also be seen 


that the proportion of preparatory students to the total number is very small in this 
section, but six of these institutions maintaining preparatory departments. The 
cause of higher education for women has been greatly strengthened by the action 
of a few of the older institutions of the Nerth Atlantic Division in admitting wo- 
men to their graduate departments. 


1 See pp. 814-15. ' 
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The summarized statistics of the institutions of the second division are presented 


in the following table: 


TABLE 1.—Summary of statistics of colleges for women for 1890~91, Division B. 
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Total number. 


834 
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Summary of statistics of colleges for women for 1890-91, Division B—Centinued. 
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The foregoing table includes the statistics of 152 institutions, 108 of which are 
in Southern States, while in the North, especially the north central and western 
sections where cocducation has a firm hold, the number of colleges for women is 
comparatively small. 

Comparing the statistics of these two classes of institutions we find that w hile 
the average number of professors to an institution in the first class is 30, in tha 


second class it is only 11. 


professor in the first class is 7, while in the second class it is 12. 
class we also find that the proportion of male instructors is very small. 

Another interesting point to be observed r@lates to the matter of benefactions. 
Comparing this item in the two tables it will be seen that while the institutions in 
the first division number less than one-tenth of those in the second division, the 
amount of the benefactions received by the first division is more than three times the 


amountreceived by the second division. 


In the same way, the average number of students to e 


In the latter 


This may perhaps be due to the fact that a 


large number of the institutions in the second division are purely private property and 
are carried on for what the proprietors can make out of them. 

The following table gives the degrees conferred by the several colleges for women. 
As will be seen, the number of honorary degrees is comparatively small, the total 
number, 14, being conferred by two institutions. 
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TABLE 3.—Nunber of degrees conferred by colleges for women in 1890-—91. 
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ITI.—_ SCHOLARSHIPS. 


A scholarship, as defined by Webster, is a foundation for the support of a student, 
or maintenance for a scholar. The income from scholarships depends entirely upon 
the amount of the principal invested for this special purpose, and in a majority of 
cases covers merely what is known as the tuition fee. In other cases the income is 
considerably greater, and very often is sufficient to defray all expenses while at col- 
lege. 

The plan of founding scholarships usually adopted is to bequeath or set aside a 
certain sum or sums of money, only the income of which is to be paid to the person 
or persons who become the hoiders of the scholarships. 

li is often demanded as a condition for obtaining the scholarships that the appli- 
cants shall be indigent and unable without this assistance to pursue a college course. 
This condition has been objected to by a number of writers on this subject, promi- 
nent among them being ex-President J. L. Pickard, of the State University of Iowa. 
This gentleman, at the mecting of the National Educational Association, in July, 
1890, read a paper on scholarships, in which he said: 

‘‘Scholarships have been devised as a means whereby the best talent may be en- 
couraged in pursuit of an education. To the system as practiced there are some 
serious objections. 

“‘(1) They are in the wrong hands. They are under the control of men who have 
no opportunity of selecting from the mass the most promising youth, but who must 
make their selection from those who present themselves as candidates for assistance. 
This class of candidates may be of the very best material. The chances are, how- 
ever, that very many will be found among them whose only ambition is to secure an 
easier place than that assigned them by fortune. The same amount of money con- 
trolled by those who know more of the native energy of the young man before he 
becomes an applicant for help, by those who are seeking the material fit for molding, 
and who will give just enough encouragement to secure on the part of the benefic- 
iary the best effort of which he is capable, will do far more good than the alluring 
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baits held ont before young men who are watching, not working, for better place. 
If the men who endow scholarships would select their own beneficiaries there would 
be a better use of the money given in many instances. 

*“(2) They are designated as helps to indigent students, so that the recipients are 
at once set over by themselves as a distinct class. To a young man of spirit there 
is much that is repulsive in such a classification. If by his own e‘forts he is securing 
an education he isrespected. Many a young man desirous of social standing attempts 
to conceal the fact that he is supported by trust funds, and, unable to conceal it, he 
would make it appear that he is not at all dependent upon them, and expends upon 
luxuries what he receives for his necessities. 

**(3) The considerations already adduced lead naturally to this, that scholarships 
as ordinarily administered do not secure the end sought. They do not bring out the 
talent which poverty keeps latent. - They do bring forth those who will ever be 
dependent. Most strenuous efforts have been made in the direction of aid to pro- 
fessional students of one class. No profession shows a larger proportion of imprac- 
tical men. Freed from the cares of life during the period of preparation, they have 
failed to receive the training which acquaintance with practical affairs gives one 
who is compelled to meet and conquer difficulties as he earns his own living.” 

To remedy these defects the same writer suggested: | 

(1) Let wealthy men who desire to aid worthy students select their own benefi- 
ciaries, 

“<(2.) Let the mark of indigence be taken from the recipients of scholarships 
already established by throwing them open to competition. ‘There need be no fear 
that the most needy will not take the largest share of the benefits, and 

(3) Not poverty but pluck will win the coveted aid, and the recipient will not 
be a dependent upon the bounty of another, but will receive the wages he has fairly 
earned.” 

The number of scholarships and loan funds is constantly increasing. An attempt 
has been made to collect statistics cn this subject, and the data, though not com- 
plete, are as follows: 


Amount available for— 
| —— Total 
ales or | amount. 
Males. | Females. faimaics! | 
lWincderoraduate scholarships: 1... o- cececcscecosss iss cece a4 $196,748 | $17,510 | $91,629 | $305, 887 
Genesaltinnidsn(undleroradmate) tans ee sae sees cis ec oa eel ta 89, 245 23, 922 28, 385 141, 552 
Jf UIGRWRIIN OS ats a eee ee at AR eA ane eee men Aryan rnb 71, 214 2, 300 14, 950 88, 464 
Giradinmterscholarshipsi asec snc. acs ccec eee casei eet at 232600) |eocecee ees 1, 200 24, 860 
GEG LG 1, Cee ee eee Een ere OR | 380, 867 | 43, 732 | 136,164 | 560,763 


The detailed information is given in the following tables. Besides the institutions 
included in these tables, a large number of the State universities do not charge 
tuition. especially for students irom their own States. Ifthe tuition thus made free 
was included in the preceding summary, the amounts would be considerably larger 
than thus appears: 


TABLE 1.—Number of scholarships with the annual income from each, available to under- 
graduate males, females, or both sexes, in the colleges and universities of the United 
States. 


For males. | For females. For males or 
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1 200 AL. 2s Wa eeeers 
1 PBN Basco" aoceacc 
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TABLE 1.—Number of scholarships, with the annual income from each, ete.—Continued. 
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TABLE 1.—Number of scholarships, with the annual income from each, etc.—Coutinued. 
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TABLE 1.—Number of scholarships, with the annual income from each, ete—Continued. 
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TABLE 2.—dAnnual income from general scholarship funds available to undergraduate 
males, females, or both sexes, in the universities and colleges of the United States. 
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TABLE 3.—Number of fellowships and scholarships, with the annual income from each, 
available to graduate students in the universities and colleges of the United States. 
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ie ONT ERSIDY EXTENSION, 
REMARKS BY COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 


At the close of the scholastic year 1890-91, a blank form of inquiry containing the 
question, ‘‘ What, if anything, has becn done by your institution, or by the professors 
connected therewith, in the work commonly known as university extension,’ was 
sent to the colleges and universities of the country. The following replies have been 
Received : 

Delaware College, Newark, Del.—We havea center located here of which the college 
president is president. A course of lectures was delivered last winter in the college 
auditorium by Prof. RichardG. Moulton. None of our professors have thus far been 
called upon to lecture. (President A. N. Raub, Ph. D.) 

Oniversity of Illinois, Champaign, I1l.—In the exact and specific sense, nothing. 
In a collateral sense, at farmers’ and teachers’ institutes, probably 200 lectures dur- 
ing last year to audiences of 200 to 1,000 each. (Kegent Selim H. Peabody, LL. D.) 

indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.—A series of lectures in Indianapolis on eco- 
nomic and social problems by Dr. J. W. Jenks, under the auspices of the collegiate 
alumne. Many lectures in various parts of the State by different professors, these 

usually single. (President David S. Jordan, LL. D.) 
* The faculty of the Indiana University, desiring to increase the usefulness of a 
State institution, purpose to undertake what is known as university extension. 
In extending its work to the homes of students, the university will adopt for the 
present three methods—the first as practiced many years successfully in England, 
the others as thoroughly tested in this country, namely: (1) Weekly lectures followed 
by examination, (2) summerschools, (8) correspondence. The departments in which 
the university offers these methods of extension for the college year 189i~92 are as 
follows: Greek, Latin, remance languages, Germanic languages, English, rhetoric 
and oratory, European history, American history, economics and social science, 
philosophy, pedagogics, mathematics, pure and applied, physics, chemistry, geology, 
zoology, botany, law. (/ndiana University Extension Teaching Circular for 1891-’92.) 

Indiana Normal University, Evansville, Ind.—The public has been invited to certain 
regular classes, as this spring (1), a course of lectures on experimental and compara- 
tive psychology (physiological, abnormal, etc.), given by President Fulcomer and 
attended by teachers and other specialists; (2) a course on English history, by Prof. | 
Stoaks; free evening ‘‘ Chalk Talks,” lectures on art, and elocutionary cntertainments, 
etc., have been given. A woman’s club, for the study of children, is conducted by 
Miss Brooks, and attended by ladies of prominence. Paid evening and Saturday 
classes, to accommodate teachers and others; ten or fifteen teachers’ institutes, of 
counties and townships, have been attended by professors (placed on programmes), 
at the expense of the university. (President Daniel Fulcomer, A. M.) 

Moores Hill College, Moore’s Hill, Ind.—Valuable efforts are put forth in the sur- 
rounding porticn of the State in the way of lectures and work generally before 
young pcople’s scientific and other societies. (President J. H. Martin, D. D.) 

Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa.—The university extension will fail to catch the col- 
lege spirit and will lose the molding of character that is usually found in a college 
eourse. (President Alex. G. Wilson, D. D.) 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans.—Nothing in true university extension. 
Lectures, 100 altogether, have becn delivered during the year by various members 
of the faculty. (Chancellor Ff. H. Snow, Ph. D., LL. D.) 

For the season of 1891~92, the university offers 19 courses of lectures to eommuni- 
ties desiring them. Persons who hold the degree of Bachelor of Arts from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, or from other institutions of equal rank with it, may receive the 
degree of Master of Arts npon the satisfactory eompletion of nine university cxtcn- 
Sion courses of twelve lectures each. These courses shall be accompanied by such 
study, reading, and examination as shall be prescribed by the professors in charge. 
Persons not holding the bachelor’s degree, upon the satisfactory completion of nine 
university extension courses of twelve lectures each, shall receive a university exten- 
sion diploma. 

Work done under instructors from other institutions than the University of Kansas 
will be accepted upon examination for not more than four of the nine courses for a 
degree ora diploma. This.work will also be accepted as undergraduate work, a 
full course in university extension being reckoned as a two-thirds term in the uni- 
versity. Nine twelve-lecture courses will be accepted as equivalent to one full year’s 
work at the university. 

The records of a1] work done under the direction of the University of Kansas will 
be kept on file at the university. Not more than one lecture per week will be given 
in any one of the courses. ; 

Literary and scientifie clubs and associations and reading circles desiring to avail 
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themselves of university extension lectures onght to form a local association and 
organize a class, fixing the tuition at a rate sufficient to eover expenses. 
The following eourses are offered for the year 1891-92: 


[From prospectus of university extension lecture courses for 1891-’92 by University of Kansas.] 
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Tulane University, New Orleans, La.—F ree leetures on literary and scientific subjects. 
Free night schools in mechanical, arehitectural, and free-hand drawing. (Secretary 
I’m. O. Rogers.) 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me.—At the last meeting of the boards they author- 
ized three courses of leetures by professors, net expenses not to exceed $300. (Presi- 
dent Wm. De Witt Hyde, D. D.) 

St. Johns College, Annapolis, Md.—Two or three leetures were given by myself and 
the faeulty in conneetion with this work, but the college is at present waiting for 
more improvement, and is desirous of taking part in some more definite organiza- 
tion than at present exists in this State. (President Thomas Fell, LL. D.) 

Morgan College Baltimore, Md.—The Johns Hopkins professors and fellows have 
delivered two eourses before the sehool, and Professor Moulton, of England, has 
also leetured before our students. (President Francis J. Wagner.) 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.—The Prospect Progressive Union was: or- 
ganized as an attempt to bring university men into contact with that numerous 
elass of persons who are at pr esent largely beyond the sphere of university influence. 
The Unicn began aetive operations in January, 1891, by engaging rooms in the old 
Prospect House, Cambridgeport, and offering courses in various subjeets under the 
direction of college men, with occasional publie lectures and entertainments. Dur- 
ing the year the membership rose to nearly 200, of whom over 100 reeeived definite 
course training. Thirty-seven students were engaged i in instructing, and others as- 
sisted actively in the administration of the Union. The number of regular eourses 
was 24 and included drawing (free-hand and mechanical), arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, German, French, constitutional government, bookkeeping, penman- 
ship, history, English grammar and composition, and political economy. In addi- 
tion to the regular courses about 20 men received private instruction through the 
Union. The entertainments included lectures by Prof. James, on Hypnotism; 
Prof. Norton, on Illustrated Newspapers; Prof. Peabody, on Codperation ; Sree 
Brooks, on Single Tax; a number of talks on Botany by Mr. G. J. Pieree, and a 
eoncert by the Freshman Glee and Banjo Clubs of the eollege. 

From the start the Prospect Union has been suecessful in demonstrating that there 
is a genuine demand for university instruction and eulture on the part of the people 
whom it has tried to reach, and that there is an earnest response to this demand on 
the part of the student body which may easily be made more effective. Inthe future 
the Union aimsto extend its work so as to meet more completely the desire for edu- 
eation on the part of the people on the one hand, and so as to render effeetive the 
ethieal spirit of the university on the other. Without eneroa iching in anyway upon 
the elaims of other charitable work it aims to commend itself more distinetly and 
direetly to the university as a Harvard enterprise in which every Harvard man ean 
feel an interest and bear a part. With such an extension of its work as the active 
support of the university would make possible, the Prospect Progressive Union can 
hope to oecupy sucha position with reference to Harvard as “Toy nhee Hail and 
Oxford House with reference to the English universities. (Handbook of Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Harvard Univer sity. ) 

French Protestant College, Springfield, Mass.—We are generally in favor of carrying 
the university extension idea too far. We believe care needs to be exercised on this 

matter, else a class of narrow specialists will be ereated and men of broad scholar- 
ship will diminish. (President C, HE. Amaron, A. MM.) 
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Hillsdale College, Hillsdate, Mich.—Nothing except that, associated with Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Me., a correspondence school has been established for the purpose of 
giving instruction in theology to those not able to attend eollege. Two of our pro- 
fessors have appointments in said school. (Secretury Llon G. Reynolds.) 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.—A course in English literature was 
given last winter in St. Paul by our professor of English; a course in politieal science 
by our professor of political scienee, and a course in history by our professor of his- 
tory. These were all so suceessful that without doubt they will be repeated during 
the coming year. (Registrar LE. LB. Johnson.) 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Several lectures have been given 
by different members of the faculty upon invitation of the university extension coim- 
mittee, and our rooms are thrown open for other lecturers. (President David H. 
Cochran, LL. D.) 

Columbia College, New York, N. Y.—H. H. Boyesen, PH. D., professor of the Germanic 
languages and literatures, delivered four courses of lectures in the university and 
school extension, two‘courses being upon modern German literature and two others 
upon medieval German literature. John W. Burgess, PH. D., LL. D., professor of his- 
tory and constitutional law, delivered two courses of lectures in the university and 
school extension, one course being upon medieval relations of church and State 
and the other upon modern relations of churchand State. (President Seth Low, LL. D.) 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.—A few lectures have been given in ad- 
joining eities and towns. (President David J. Hill, LL. D.) 

Trinity College, N. C.—This department is now being organized, though a good 
deal of work has been done by lecturing in academies an:! before farmers’ institutes 
on economic and scientific subjects. An extended prograime is being arranged. 
(President John F. Crowell, Litt. D.) 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio.—It [the university] has established, in 
1891, eourses of thirty leetures each in the three subjects of history, Latin, and chem- 
istry, given on Saturdays and intended to meet more especially the needs of the 
large body of teaehers within easy reach of the university. Seventy are enrolled 
in these courses. It has also given annual eourses of six leetures, open to the gen- 
eral public, which have been well attended. (Dean WW. R. Benedict, C. HE.) 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio.—A course of lectures by different members of the 
faculty bas been carried on through the year at Oberlin, and lectures in Cleveland 
and other cities as opportunity offered. (President IV. G. Ballantine, D. D., LL. D.) 

Haverford College, Pa.—Dr. Crew, professor of physics, gave two courses of six 
lectures each on electricity. (President Isaac Sharpless, Sc. D., LL. D.) 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.—The American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaehing has its center here, Prof. E. J. James being president. 
Eighieen of our professors and instructors take an aetive part in the work. (Jesse 
Y. Burk, Secretary.) 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.—Dr. Spencer Trott, professor of biology, has 
igs a eourse of leetures on zodlogy in Philadelphia. (President iV. H. Appleton, 
Ph. D.) : 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, JVis.—For a number of years the leading English 
universities have been endeavoring to extend the benefits of university instruction 
to the people in various parts of the kingdom through courses of lectures accom- 
panied by class work, speeial studies, and examinations. The movement was at first 
of slow growth, but at length took strong hold upon the more progressive classes 
and has become one of the most important departures in university effort. Last 
year more than 40,000 students were enrolled as regular attendants upon the eourses 
offered. The effort is known as University Extension. 

Quite independently of this, an analogous movement in popular education, though 
in a more specialized field, was started in Wisconsin six years ago by the enactment 
of a law establishing agricultural institutes and making a generous appropriation 
for their maintenance. The attendanee upon these institutes, and their success in 
awakening thought, has elosely approximated that of the English system. There is 
a radical differenee between the two, however, in the fact that the English mstrue- 
tion lies ehiefly in literary, historical, and seientific lines, and is esssentially eul- 
tural, while the Wiseonsin effort has been essentially industrial. It is obvious that 
the two systems are complements of each other and that their union is neeessary 
to a eomplete system. 

Some tentative efforts in the direction of literary and scientifie popular instruetion 
have been made by the university with a view to proving the ground preliminary to 
a more formal effort. More extensive endeavors have been made at the East with 
such success as to warrant more systematic efforts. 

By reeent action of the regents and the faeulty of the university the English uni- 
versity extension system has been formally adopted, and steps will be taken for 
carrying it into effect at the opening of the coming year. The plan adopted will be 
essentially that which has proved suecessful in connection with the Enghsh uni- 
versities. 
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By a similar action of the regents and faculty the American correspondence systcm 
of promoting advanced private study has been adopted and will be definitely formu- 
lated at the opening of the coming year. The correspondence system is inferior to 
the lecture and class system in that it lacks the perscnalsupervision and inspiration 
which are so important factors in the best cducation, but it has the compensating 
merit of being adapted to a sparse population, and to special students who can not 
gather themselves into classes or wcdicnces to receive lectures and personal instruc- 
tion. 

The scheme thus adopted is exceptionally comprchensive, embracing a combination 
of all the leading lines of effort which have proved su ecessful in extending to the 
people a portion of the benetits of university education. (Catalogue of University of 
Wisconsin, 1890-91.) 


“ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN GEORGIA. 


University extension was inaugurated in the city of Atlanta, Ga., by the Young 
Men’s Library Association. Six courses of six lectures each were given during the 
year 1890-’91 by the members of the faculty of the University of Georgia on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Mental science, biology, Roman Jawand jurisprudence, the Greek 
drama, building materials, and English language and literature. The fee for each 
course of lectures was fixed at $1, or $5 for the whole series of thirty-six lectures. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN MINNESOTA. 


The first work of university extcnsion instituted in this State began at St. Paulin 
March, 1890. At that time Prof. H. P. Judson, of the State University, delivered a 
course of lectures in United States history, supplemented by class work. There 
were about 60 or 70 persons in the class. At the same time classes of half 
that size were conductcd in mathematics by Prof. James H. Boyd, of Macalester 
College; in geology, by Prof. Lucian Chaney, of Carleton College; in botany, by 
Prof. Conw ay McMillan, of the State University: ; in electricity, by Prof. F. 8. Jones, 
of the same, and in mechanics, by Prof. John H. Ba rr, of thesame. It was found 
that the members of the various classes, while sufliciently interested to listcn to lec- 
tures of a somewhat popular character, were not inclined to hold themselves down 
to the requirements of a rigid course of scientific class work. ‘The movement, how- 
ever, gave impetus to the establishment of a night high school. 

In the fall of the above-mentioned year, Professors G. E. McLean, W. W. Folwell, 
and H. P. Judson, all of whom are members of the State University faculty, delivered 
lectures respectively in English literature, political science, and United States his- 
tory. These were duplicated in Minneapolis, but at St. Paul all save the course in 
history were dropped after the Christmas holidays. This same season the movement 
extended feebly to two or three places, like Faribault and Duluth.—(D. L. Kiehle, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, St. Paul, Minn.) 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The following description of university extension work in Rhode Island was fur- 
nished by Prof. Wilfred H. Munro, a. M., director of university extension of Brown 
University: 

‘In the academic year 1890-91 university-extension work, as such, was begun 
experimentally in Providence and in Pawtucket, R. I., by Profs. Bailey, Bumpus, 
Upton, and Williams, of Brown University. Lecture courses were given by these 
gentlemen in botany, biology, astronomy, and German literature. The audiences 
were large and the interest they manifested was most gratifying. 

“As a result of these experimental courses, the corporation of Brown University, at 
its meeting in June, 1891, voted to make extension teaching a part of its scheme of 
work, appointcd one of the faculty as director of the university extcnsion, and 
granted permission to all the members of the faculty to cngage in extension teaching 
whenevcr they could do so without detriment to their regular college work. 

‘The peculiar situation of Providence, in the midst of 2 large and compact popu- 
lation, and its excellent railway facilities, enable the university to accomplish more 
in this line than is possible for most institutions. In order to reach the largest num- 
ber (and because the lecturcrs feel that they ought to do, at least at the outset, 

much missionary work), the lecturer’s fee has becn placcd at $100 for a course of 
twelve lectures. No half courses are given. This low charge makes it possible for 
centers to be organized in small towns and for the most part results in small classes 
of from 30 to 50 persons, that is, in classes having about the number of students 
which the best schools ordinarily assign to one teacher. The element we make most 
prominent is the teaching element. Our object is not to amuse, but to instruct. 
We wish to do away entirely with the motive which governed the old lyceum. 
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Small classes do better work than large ones in the extensicn not less than in the 
regular university work, and the personality of the instructor counts for much 
more. 

“With one exception all our lecturers are members of our own faculty. There is 
no ‘green material’ in the foree, and the work done is consequently more systematic 
and thorough than is usually the case with early extension teaching. The director 
knows personally the capabilities of his men and can place them to the best advan- 
tage. 

% Not so much importance has been given to tbe syllabus as is usnally assigned to 
it. Except in avery few instances no syllabi have thus far been printed. The lec- 
tures have been prepared with special reference to the needs of the particnlar audi- 
enee before which they were to be delivered, and the lecturers have not hesitated to 
vary them whenever it seemed wise to do so. This has required more labor on the 
part of the instructor, but the benefit to the elass has been great. Not unfrequently 
written lectures prove to be beyond the comprehension of those who listened to them; 
and if in such a case a east iron syllabus has to be used much harm results. All the 
Browu University lecturers have prepared full analyses, whieh have most frequently 
been dictated to the class, and all furnish fall bibliographies. Allgivespecial prom- 
inenee to their class work. 

“ All ages and eonditions of life are found in the classes. The larger proportion 
of the members are women; but two eenters are composed entirely of men. One 
of thege latter—in practical physics—is made up almost entirely of skilled mechan- 
ics from the famous factory of the Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Company. The 
other numbers upon its roll only members of the Young Men’s Debating Society, in 
whose rooms it meets. These young men are all of foreign—IEnglish, Scotch, and 
Irish—descent. 

“The plaee of meeting is almost always a schoolhouse, The use of sueh build- 
ings is gladly given by the school authorities. 

“Twenty-one courses of lectures are now (January, 1892) being delivered by thir- 
teen lecturers in nine eities and towns of Rhode Island and Massachusetts; five 
eourses in constitutional history, one in medieval history, onein botany, two in zo06l- 
ogy, one in physiology, one in political economy, six in English literature, two in 
physics, one in astronomy, and one in art and architecture.” 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 


A brief account of the organization of this society, under the name of the Phila- 
delphia Society for the Extension of University Teaching, was given in the last 
annual report of this office. The society was organized in order to make an experi- 
ment in university extension in and around Philadelphia. Systematic instruction 

as begun at several points in November, 1890, and success was at once assured. 
The demand for conrses from a distance was so great that it eould not be met by the 
local society, so it was determined to establish a national society to aid in the inau- 
guration and prosecution of this important work. 

The object of this national society is very clearly described in a pamphlet issued 
by the seciety: 

“The American society proposes to collect information as to the experiments now 
going on in this work in the various parts of the world, and make it accessible to all 
who are interested in this movement. It will, as far as possible, form branch socie- 
ties to take up and push the work in and around their localities. It will try to se- 
cure a staff of persons trained by actual experience in organizing and lecturing, who 
may be placed at the disposal of the local societies to assist them in organizing and 
prosecuting the work. It will strive to make every college and university in the 
country @ center of university extension.” 

The society publishes a monthly journal called the University Extension, which 
serves as a medium of communication between the society and the local branches. 
The journal contains many interesting and valuable articles on the subject of uni- 
versity extension, and gives full information concerning the progress of the move- 
ment throughont the world. 

The results of the work done by the American society can perhaps be best given 
by quoting from the repori of the general secretary for the year 1890-91: 

‘‘Last year 43 courses were given, with an average attendance of 9,160, whose ag- 
gregate attendances numbered 60,573. There were 19 courses on literature, 8 on his- 
tory, 1 on descriptive astronomy, 4 on chemistry, 1 on psychology, 1 on biology, 2 
on botany, 2 on electricity, 1 on mathematics with applications to mechanics, 1 on 
algebra, and 1 on zodlogy. The most of these were six lectures in length; the aver- 
age for the 43 eourses being 7.6. The average attendance at the courses was 250. 
The number of those taking the examination, while not very large, was encouraging; 
231 passed successfully. Four of these were in geology, 11 in mathematics, 20 in 
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algebra, 108 in literature, 7 in physics, 14 in history, 51 in botany, and 11 in psychol- 
oey. 

‘Twenty-four of the students received two certificates, 9 three, 4 four, 1 five, and 
1six. Sixty-three per cent of those attending the lectures renfained to the class ex- 
ercises ; 53 per cent of the class wrote weekly papers; 72 per cent of those writing 
weekly papers took the examination, and 93 per cent of these passed successfully. 

‘The work thus far developed in this country differs very materially from that 
in England in these respects: the audiences are Jarger and seem to possess, as 
described by an English lecturer, more intellectual curiosity; the proportion of the 
audience which remains for the class is also larger. This, indeed, has very clearly 
shown that the English methods must be materially modified. It may be necessary 
to develop what might be called a second class for the real student nucleus, or, pos- 
sibly, as an alternate way out of the difficulty, we must look forward to well organ- 
ized students’ associations, presided over perhaps by assistant lecturers.” 

The following table shows, in detail, the work done by the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching during the year 1890-91: 


Statistics of work done by the American Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
from November, 1890, to June, 1891. 
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Statistics of work done by the American Society for the Extension of University Teaching 
from November, 1890, to June, 1891—Continued. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A number of colleges and universities of this country have for some years been 
offcring what are known as summer courses of study. These courses are given dur- 
ing the summer vacation, and as a rule are not given undcr the responsibility or 
jurisdiction of the coilege faculty, but under that of the professors in charge of the 
several courses. This system of instruction was undertaken mainly to meet the 
wants of teachers and others who could not attend the regnlar college courses, and 
may well be termed a branch of university extension. 

According to reports received, the privileges thus offered are taken advantage of 
by a comparatively large number of persons, especially teachers in secondary schools, 
who would otherwise not be able to enjoy the advantages offered by the large libra- 
ries and well-equipped laboratories of some of our largest and richest universities 
and colleges. Were it not for these summer courses the libraries and laboratories 
would remain unused for the greater part of three months during each year. 

At Harvard University the summer courses attracted so large a number of the 
regular college students that it was decided to count certain of the summer courses 
towards the acquisition of the bachelor’s degree. The action taken by the Harvard 
faculty is embodicd in the report of the dean to President Eliot at the close of the 
year 1890-91, in which he says: 

“While the faculty was engagcd in preparing the list of courses of instruction to 
be provided for the year 1891~92, it found itself called upon to consider the condi- 
tions under which courses given during the summer vacation might be counted 
towards the degrces of bachelor of arts and bachelor of scicnce. Such courses have 
been given for several years and have somctimes had a large attendance, especially in 
chemistry, physics, botany, geology, and physical training. Originally undertaken 
to meet the special wants of teachers and of other persons outside of the uni- 
versity, these courses have been carried on under the charge of a committee 
appointed by the president and fellows—in most cases, although not always, by 
members of the regular teaching force, but still in no way under the responsibility 
or jurisdiction of either of the faculties. Their proved usefulness has denfonstrated 
the value of such concentrated study as was required of those pursuing them, and 
as time has gone on they have attracted an increasing proportion of studcnts of the 
university. The college faculty more than once conscnted to recognize work done 
in some of these courses as work to be counted f@r the degree of bachelor of arts, 
but was reasonably unwilling to commit itself far in the direction of counting 
work not done undcr its control, or under the other safeguards which guarantee 
courses publicly given in term time. The need of some systematic provision as to 
the use of these courses by undergraduates continued to be felt, however, and the 
faculty, therefore, after full considcration, determined to admit to its list among the 
courses to be counted for the bachelor’s degreess, summer courses proposed under 
the responsibility of the proper departments and formally approved by the faculty, 
when carried on under the supervision of some regularly appointed officer of in- 
struction, with proper tests of the systematic application and proficicncy of the 
students and with a final examination in due form not later than October1. The 
further condition was imposed that not more than two summer courses, counted as 
the equivalent of half courses, should be taken in any one year. Under these con- 
ditions seven simmer courses were proposed and approved—one in German, two in 
engineering, one in physics, one in botany, and two in geology, togethcr with one 
in geological field work, to be connted as a full or as a half course, according to the 
length of time for which it is followed. 

‘Several summer courses outside of this list were given as usual, without comply- 
ing with these conditions, and, therefore, without the privilege of counting for the 
degree, the departments concerned finding that the character of the courses, or the 
uses to which they were mainly adapted, did not make it worth while to bring them 
within the rules laid down by the faculty. Such courses will no doubt continne to 
serve the same excellent purpose as heretofore, extending some important bencfits of 
the university equipment and methods to teachers and others who could not other- 
wise have access to them. The conrscs placed under the faculty’s rules, and there- 
fore to be counted for the degree, will have the signal advantage, considercd as reg- 
ular courses of instruction, of enabling students to carry on important work, espe- 
cially in the natural sciences and in engineering, at the best season of the year, and 
with such freedom in the choice of place as is impossible for either student or instruc- 
tor in the ordinary working year of the university. : 

“The general scheme of the courses adopted by the faculty calls, in most cases, for 
about six weeks of daily attendance, with a large amount of laboratory or field 
work, and the value of the work, as has often been shown, is much heightened by 
the interest and animation due to concentrated daily attention to only one or two 
subjects. It is not to be assumed that the students would find equal profit from this 
method in all subjects. Upon many studies it is no doubt difficult to secure a firm 
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hold without a certain time for reflection and for gradual assimilation, and some 
caution may be needed, then, in extending this arrangement to untried branches of 
work. So far as it can be carried safely, it promises to secure increased use for 
a part of the valuable scientific equipment and libraries of the university during a 
part of the year when the old division between term and vacation would keep them 
idle; and it also gives to the students the optional use, to a limited extent, of the 
long vacation. ‘This fraction of the year has long been felt to be too importaut 
to be neglected, but the different needs of individuals, as well as the habits of a 
large part of the community, have stood in the way of any method of dealing with 
it so far proposed. The result of the present experiment of enabling carnest stu- 
dents in vigorous health to use, if they will, a part of the leisure time of the year 
in such studies as.can then be pursued with the best advantage, must be observed 
with great interest.” 

The number of persons that attended the summer courses at Harvard during the 
past three years is as follows: In the summer of 1889, 188; in the summer of 1890, 
279; and in the summer of 1891, 287. The amount of fees paid by students in the 
summer courses since 1886 is as follows: In 1886, $1,720; 1837, $4,060; 1888, $4,165; 
1889, $5,191; 1890, $6,345; 1891, $7,873.50. 

-The Indiana University at Bloomington, Ind., opened its libraries and laboratories 
for vacation instruction in 1890. The catalogue of the university for 1891~92 con- 
tains the following description of the summer school connected with the university: 

“The Indiana University Summer School was organized for the purpose of extend- 
ing to those who are occupied during the school year the advantages of advanced 
instruction in certain departments, aided by the library, laboratories, and other 
facilities for study connected with the university. The policy of the university 
in presenting thorough courses of study in each department, instead of multiplying 
short unrelated courses, is followed in the scliool. The instructors are all teachers 
in the university, and are specialists in the lines of study in which they offer courses 
of instruction. 

‘¢Those whom the school is especially designed to serve may be cnumerated as 
follows: 

“(1) Teachers in high schools, academies, etc.—A number of courses of study have been 
arranged for the purpose of aiding those who teach or wish to prepare themselves 
to teach in high schools, acadeniies, and other schools of secondary instruction. In 
this connection may be named the courses in American literature, theory of arith- 
metic and of algebra, geometry, astronomy, clementary physics, chemistry, botany, 
and zodlogy. It is not the intention to do review work in these courses, but to give 
larger views and more thorough and accurate knowledge of subjects. Methods of 
teaching the subjects in the high school will be incidentally treated. 

“*(2) Teachers in higher institutions, ete-—The more advanced courses of instruc- 
tion, aided by the extensive library and well-equipped laboratories, are intended to 
accommodate teachers, students, and others who desire to carry on during the sum- 
mer studies in special lines, or to do work which will aid in completing a college 
course. Opportunity will be given anyone in attendance, to spend profitably one- 
half his time, or even more, in anyone of the courses taught by the laboratory 
method. By thus concentrating upon one or more subjects it is possible to complete 
the equivalent of two terms of university work in those subjects. Anyone com- 
pleting in a satisfactory manner courses of study in the school which are the eqhiv 
alent of courses in the curriculum of the university may be credited withsuch work 
upon the university record.” 

During the summer of 1891, 24 courses of lectures and instruction were given in 
the following subjects: Literature, 4; mathematics and astronomy, 7; physics, 5; 
chemistry, 4; biology, 4. 

Besides the above courses, there was given a course of 18 evening lectures upon 
various topics of interest to students and teachers. 

The number of persons in attendance at the snmmer school in 1890 was 31, while 
in 1891 the number was increased to 60. Of this number 37 were teachers in sec- 
ondary schools, 5 were professors in colleges, and 8 were students in colleges. 

Among the institutions offering instruction in summer schools are the following: 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal.; Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.; Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa; Am- 
herst College, Amherst, Mass.; Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Western 
Michigan College, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hope College, Holland, Mich.; Cotner Uni- 
versity, Bethany, Nebr.; University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr.; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Keuka College, Keuka College P. O., N. Y.; Columbia College (School 
of Mines), New York City; Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio; Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Black Hills College, Hot Springs, 
8. Dak.; University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

In addition to the summer schools held at universities and colleges, educational 
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institutes and summer schools are frequently organized and carried on at seaside 
and mountain resorts, where rest and intellectual improvement may be sought at 
the same time. Among such schools may be mentioned the following: 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Lake Madison (S. D.) Summer School; 
Seashore Normal Institute, West Chop, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass.; National Summer 
School, Glen Falls, N. Y.; Seaside Assembly, Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J.; Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institute, Cottage City, Mass.; Glenmore School for the Culture Sci- 
ences, Keene, N. Y.; American Institute of Instruction, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


V.—LATIN PRONUNCIATION IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


In the year 1876, Prof. W.G. Richardson a.M., of Central University, Richmond, 
Ky., prepared an article on Latin pronunciation. This article, which included a 
short history of the methods of pronunciation, a description and bibliography of 
the Latin or Roman method, and a list of the institutions employing the several 
methods, was published in the annual report of this office for 1876. 

For some time past the Bureau has been receiving inquiries concerning the extent 
to which the several methods of pronunciatiun are at present used by the univer- 
sities and colleges of this country. In order that these inquiries might be answered 
a special letter was sent to all such institutions. The letter was as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1892. 
PROFESSOR OF LATIN, 


DEAR Sir: In 1876, the Bureau published a list of colleges and universities, with 
the method of pronunciation then in use. Many changes having taken place since 
that time, it is now desired to revise the matter then collected. You are therefore 
requested to designate which one of the methods given below is used in your insti- 
tution. Any remarks you may wish to make will be thankfuily received. 

Very respectfully, 
Won. T. HARRIS, 
Commissioner. 

1. Latin or Roman. 

2. Continental. 

3. English. 


Signature of reporting officer. 


In answer to this letter replies were received from 402 universities and colleges. 
From these replies we learn the following: 269 institutions use the Roman or Latin 
method, 59 institutions use the English method, 58 institutions use the Continental 
method, 10 institutions use the Roman and English methods, 2 institutions use the 
Roman and Continental methods, and 4 institutions give indefinite answers. 

Comparing the answers received in 1892 with those received in 1876 we find that a 
great many changes have taken place in that time, the large majority being toward 
the Roman method. Thus we find that 52 institutions have changed from English 
to Roman, 32 institutions have changed from Continental to Roman, 3 institutions 
have changed from Roman to English, 4 institutions have changed from Continental 
to English, 3 institutions have changed from English to Continental, 1 institution 
has changed from Roman to Continental. 

In the following list are given the names of the institutions that reported in 1892, 
together with the answers given in 1876 and in 1892. 
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List of universitics and colleges with the method of Latin pronunciation in use in the years 


1876 and 1892. 


Location. | Name. 1876. 
Alabama. | 
IBAGIE JORIS asaoaceoeeooe Owen © Olle CO memeactecsiactsersia eis cies sce y- 4] Roman <...2-3 
bine) Gonqaeeaosene Joab wie (Oe Sosa oadosconnecanmnoeseaced hSsasanecosmeccae 
MGM Oscondeoasaseeesne Spring Hill College SCRE E RG EOC CEO Continental 
mtv erally soe. a. ccc Univer sity of Polinamareee scot, ce AU a ae | 
Arkansas. 
Watessplleiee ss. ssi et PATIGANISU ORC Ol GMOs cece secs ce leee aie sic wiaiee ol Sede eel slalateleiaioetciomras 
(COIMWPRAY caubeneaeceecuns Hendrix College. SCOSE DS OO OEE SES CeCe One ae Ue cece cre ee 
eu ileMROk sassi4 ere | Little Rock Univer SIL. Pee a aoc] Meemeemerae mmc! b 
Eiilander Smith Cgllece .se.cc 42-2... 2 | Mowe act see 
California. | 
Berkcley Benes neces Wniversiby of Calitorniderscs.- 2-22 -n/¢ 2-5-1. - Roman ...-5.+ 
(Croibisieye (Cilla 7 3 aesepedane Pierce Christian College Herat ore etree ateeete eters aesarall eee env cierraeicietete= 
College 1BANEIE seceeceone (Winmiviensityotmihes me veltiCer esses te etsieet = mgs he sea- 
Joa ineton Bere ree oor NWasiineton Collece sconce. cece cceccicse ses |ssecectsec seen cisa 
Los Ang lesen tees cc ae Los Angeles University Ai aatale nia a\n/stsnlain eye ainePare! | Siaca ia as) atstavatevalstetors 
Mills College Sater steiarace Mills College ee eee ee Beni eee nine coer acing same cme ae 
IMEYOR) casa ncoeoneeesarer Napa College BE teeta ie ae terete eee ierel| caret eee ave ae 
St. Vincent's @uilevGeasss.c.ocssekwenceucese Continental... 
@ allan tee ceaa 2 cr ae Celrornig UGMelb 5.5 ascee nc cece wee es eee nol See ee 
St. Mary’s College DCA oe Be ere er ree Continental... 
eA LO ms wa ais carocis o< Leland Stantord) junior, University....2-2s-|-2-:2+-2-5--.8-4 
DOMME OMCISCO) sc s- ose St. Ignatius College Pape See nats oaeah seme e ccc sae wars ae 
Sila, (HEIR aeoasenoeas Santa Clara College Doo eecee ee amet cies Continental 
Muna IRORO) caneoosecece Pacifie Methodist. Colle eee rece outenoa neers Hnelisheeasses 
Wartsreusitiya ese] see 5 University of Southern en ait ee ee 
Wocdbrid@eecoss22 4.2 San dioaquin Valley Collece <s2eesceeccecece c|o-s2 5 senceneens 
Colorado. 
PB ouillienmerteeieciseiele esies - MiniversuivnOleColoradom = ace cee ccc jcicen see emcee cme ce tiert 


Colorado Springs ..-.-. Colorado College | VGC H CHEE EEE ORC EES Continental... 


JD\eIl INGA. cao oeecosoods Presbyterian College of the Southwest...... Naess epee ree 
Wminersivy Bark. 22.1. University of Wenver,.-s....0s.cs.csscaeees Veicetemice cee 
Connecticut. 
Pe NGHOR CO etamiieens's = =o Bimini C Ole eet ce cece locas ks emai e cme inte ielishtaece= 
OU 3: Wesleyan University peered eee yee i Emoligh ...<. 
Dem Olle sec escn acct Peale University de qcccuwecckecccm aeensecncec ees Soemeeen es 
Delaware. 
| 
ONOWOEK oo cencceeresed WD elayware:@ Gllece..< Je eo acwceeeewne ws occces English....... 
District of Columbia. 
NVashinetons-22..-.524 PGolumbian University 2... 0+esccieevescc05. Romaneeeee es 
GcorcetowanWinversity ossccees acess se ees Continental... 
Howard Univ ETStyaeoheccves ieee mieeeyemaee acter Continental .- 
Florida 
lOO bh bits ase a ee eeese | Johmep. Stetson Wniversity sesessereseicee cies |teciciacee emcees 
JABESIMES Caaccossoonone lonidaWonderencerCollegery esse ccscees cece) eteicesisieciscte iter 
\Walinuigie JeRit< Baseeacaee HV OInS Colle SO 2s sis siwisrceiele cscs desea seni s [nate see creer ce 
Georgta 
BASU IR CTIS Weemersyersiaicia\ctslcicic'< iniversily On CG COr Gas. jens. cate ecinnacsis = es VOT Ages r= tee 
PACHA Game tersta st -cleieice ee ee Atlanta Univer sity. SRO COS EON COE EO moe ES molisire sss. 
MS ON OM Pereyersistjeie ies /s cise = Bowdon Conese <2 see cccsereciseiclaiees eves se ae Continental... 
Sion dese ces ees co oe Butorde Coleco -cermacce ce sec cec «eines eacss cecil acca en ere salect 
NTA COMP ates foe areic.c/cie)crla Mercer University eisai Sefeteiore ae eicieicie eisieieiwiclacielse ecesciess oe 
ON ORG Remetees se.2c/cce UI Olyae CLG C10 meme eerste eee eyereis eyestrain chee clea leietsi a avatar ato 
South Atlanta .......-< Olan University 9 06cccc ccs seco scce--s sna | nanienie weenie 
Illinois. 
AN DITNVEQOI, cosdéouuceoss PC UCM COUPEE E aaeae anes oa -\ukieewseecueucec|(smes emer a =ceimee 
Bloomington. .-).-.-- - Illinois ‘Wesleyan MAN OUS! tysgeteterestteyeisiareis = st IOI soanoas 
Bourbonnais Grove. ...| St. Viateur’s COlleee ne enc Gndantcessameaecnlaee ses Bose ceaee 
Opye enw Oo oo eae Blackburn University Borer ais cis same em eee « Tele eee ce 
CEA TORRRS oS 06 anaes @arpbace Colleges oo. ecci.o-n0 oe =n rn cauccisin cre Bn glishen ccc. 


a From catalogue. 


1892, 


Roman. 
English. 
Continental. 
Roman. 


| 

English. 

Roman. 

English. 
Roman.a 


Roman. 
Continental. 
Roman. 

| Roman. 
Roman. 

| Roman. 

| English. 
Roman. 
Continental, 
English. 
Toman. 
Continental. 
Continental. 
toman. 
Roman. 
tonal. 


Roman. 
Roman. 
| Continental. 
Roman. 


(See p. 860.) 
Roman. 
Roman. 


Roman, 


Roman, 
Continental. 
Koman. 


Roman. 
JRtioman. 
Exgiish. 


Roman. 
Enelish. 
Continental, 
Coutinental. 
Roman. 
English. 
Eng lish. 


English. 
Noman. 

, Roman. 
English. 
Roman. 
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List of universities and colleges with the method of Latin pronunciation in use in the years | 
1876 and 1892—Continued. 


Location. | : Name. | 1876. | 1892. 


Iilinots—Continued. 


Champaren ese... - se Winiversity of TUNIS ..).2< ccs eeie cose eee Seeacs see Roman. 
ONIGAO ooo 2e see ox ooo Nb. Ponaiis (ONCE soesccece es cewecnes eee Continental...| Continental. 
Wniversity of Chieago.22 52.0155 4ceccge es een eee ene | Roman. 
PEAT Ge saree ote-cie ie ots ivan wreliGaly Proseminm ary coe cesses oe eae ae eee | Continental. 
WE WRC KN aces creo cere cer W iunehbar@olleme + ose cee caccus cee een er Continental...| Roman. 
Va SuOlM acess once soe Northwestern Wmiversity. 2. sees. eet English....... | English. 
LOI 0) See eee eae Northern Ulingis Calleme... sce. cs... eo Shee | Roman. 
alesbure acceso. - 4 Mires CMlGre. oa ces ee ecen soca eee Enolisit..5..84 |. English, 
Hf som bail Wmiwersitys. cco. teense eee. Bineligh=.- 2%. | English. 
PaeKSONV LG. 62.6. <68 IMimois Colleteccc.csnc ce seeis «ce cueeses oes English. .2. 2 English. 
ake HOYESD 02.5 «6464 Usale, Worest UNIVersity 5 <2.esacde cee ences Scam ees seen Roman. 
Be) OU gece wenn cae oe iL Mementiee COlleee 6... we vecec on sie ee ee ee oe ~Romen. 
INCOM a. oe dncae shoes f WL inGolmsUMVetsity . 6. .ncesh en ouseasm eee dim ohigie 2.28 Roman. 
NIGMIMOUU ecca.c c= oe Monmouth Colllese se. - jas =. see e eee se oe ROMAN ces tonian. 
Mane rv lec oss s5 as cane orth weetern Colere-scscveateran ss eck soos SOMAN. .2 2 <5 8 English. 
(Qhoibiteny saneseoeeoeosecs Chaddocks@ollege: 2. acces. sec ccccce ce eee s| sneer see as toman. 
rock: Usland 5.2... d= A eusto te UOUCCE 2 tccanenae. ease esr ecan lenin tas aes Se | Roman. 
Weutopolis....-....-.-% St. Joseph’s Diocesan College .....-...-..--- Continental ..| Continental. 
Wiper Alton. os s6. <u <2 Slim plot Wolles 6 s22 sans acssmce ween e eee nglisite sos 24 English. 
Ree Geller see ae Hy cei eld) Collect. 5s seo ee etc English.....-- Roman. 
RVWalvenvOmeeee sere. «cvs sch WY Heston OME GE co c.v0' a ween denesansincneec. Enelish.....-- Tuglish. 
Indiana. 
Bloomington..........- Indiana Wiis ersil yee vos se cece eews see at | Homan... - 4 Roman. 
Crawfordsville ...-..-- Wabash: College ..22.2.cnccceee cocmiee ces certs Belisle... Roman. 
One Woyue won <0 3 H Womeordia Collate: 2ecceu esse e: gene Continental...) Continental 
MRayloraWmisiersitVyoo-<se ses sccrer ce sees meee Himesh... 6 English. 
rama 2s cae deramlelin, College. us. s22- 2 25cem newer Pomelish 2.28 Roman. 
recicastie 2.22. .2..4 WereaungUNiversity cs ceeee os se eet creas oe PRoimans. 2.26 | Roman. 
Pan gv ero... o-->oc~ <+1 Hanover COUGGC 22.5 Sanccncamae sac w eer ons Continental...) English. 
PEACCSVALLG o.oo eccee a) Martswille Collese 2.20. kcees as cece wears Hnglishi....2 2) English. 
rym OLN. cee cs ee. utlen Universitvces:<sic.c cceseeese oe eee sts TLGMA so nas ee | Roman. 
PVECTOUN coe soe toe F Gnion Christian Callec@: 2. 1. .eesceseersss _ Continental...| English. 
Mioores fall 22: 20.4.4 p pimore Ss Mall @mietine 2) ol. cee sc eete a Te Oot rns sere Roman. 
Motre DiniGe.. .<- 6 24) Winversity of Notre Damen o...scaseeeeeets Continental. ..| Continental, 
aA G Hm Omer tee tet Harlan ollecemesac ances scccee eee s ee Iinelish:2..- = English. 
Sie Weimmnadeecscs cc soe Sinitvieimead s(ollege..2. 22. 6.eeeeeassnceea Continental...| Continental. 
| 
Towa. 
Geta hapias:..<..5-5.- ZOGIC Oe Oe coe Mote oe oat yee ew ci ete re sate Roman. 
Clarles City... 2-224. 4 German netlish Colliers 254.2222 65¢025- 20 een | Roman, 
College Springs.....2.¢ MMM COMER B is «yaaa cekeeceesessenaeeeuss © | eer ree English. 
Davenport... 2...-..--y rigmaml(: CoWece. 22 cence. e dacs ee ele | Continental 
PD ecoraliverc. see. s o MnathernCollec es sea se cates craetece easier a seis Continental-..| Roman. 
Wes Phoires..........% Wer somes Collete s 225-0222 cco - ence muplish....<-8 Roman. 
ace WV CTS Y cnae een es see ee oe eae re be eee es cee | Roman. 
PHCIC ce adecsae ee ant Parsons © GUe@e 6 ca eosnccn essere eetae ence eee ees | English. 
BUA EDUC cote steee mace ~-e Wipper lowa Wimiversity, sea-ice ece = Roman 2. Roman. 
rae epee we = oi Ho wa COMeGG oe. cae ne ieee osce oceee koe English. ...< + Roman. 
PEO lM bOMl cee ec oes a JE feaeVoy-<1 Oflu ane BOE Eero MM er er SEES cro Saeco mammccn « Roman. 
pdtmGlawesee ao os oe SUMpSOM CONERE no aca dase tees ee eee Enolish.....-2 English. 
Mowe, Cy 2.25: 2.20.4.,) wieite University Of Towa 22 2225-2 oseeeceses Nnelislt.. 222% Ttoman. 
Mount Pieasant ...-... owe, Wesleyan University .o-s2-c.ea<.--05 o- Continental.... English. 
Mount Vernon......... CormolG oles ssc so. ocee ewe cee eeese- eee Ronan .....-2 | Roman. @ 
Oskaloosa ............- Osilooss Vollece (ss) 42-05" oe eee ee ae Khowian -....% Roman. 
Wenn: Colleges. ooo esses eee es ieee eee no hishie ss --t | Boman. 
BO ose ven cence Central University of lowe .------2-2--20e02 Enelish, .... 4 | Roman. 
SU ane, a Wiiversity Of Glie NOrinWesten.c¢5csco sce: en eee | Roman. 
eet Wak@ ese. ne mene Viste College <. ss: oo nseeca reer wee ees ees eee | Roman. 
MUO cae ere cle neces. vaca peahor CONbee.. 2252 cus cceeeresamee ese aes Enelish.-...* Roman. 
TOG eee mae! AWW esuern Colles6..<aecusceses eee eeesse esa Continental...) Roman. 
NVENCEIV 23 fece ewer. 2-1 hi arbonre College... -..c-scscceeueeessecees Continental... Continental. 
Kansas. 
EAUCIMS OD = 22. cccccn tn aad liidland College 22. den acmustewieaweeacmeacec ee eoeeee. occa Roman. 
BU Benedict S NCOUEIUY cucescaveceseececsuselsereseee cs armed Continental. 
IB a GIWAN ere sions cence eee BakerwUmiversity <2 sccecs sete cciscecceec sree acai accra Roman. 
GTP OU Dees eres eee Wollegerot Wmiporides. 6 ceva. oe css ee cece lace ear sone eee English. 
PEMIVER DISC leer scence eco Centralt@olle oe eee s cers oc crsiccisicic es Jeo sseeisie soe sie eieieie ts toate Roman. 
PO NIANG 2 cic~ ice de ncn dive Wiad Win @rsity eee ese eee eee eee eee eee English. @ 
POUL OMe see scct ccc ess Cammpoell University - 2.0 oszcecd 2. anes atlas cence ese Roman and 
English 
AN TCMCE cacenesancss| URIVErsity Of Kansig 32.02. -seceess =. cee POMS 1s cca erate | Roman. 
TRSCOMIP UMN, Ss. 22s ea eens Mame Waiversi ty 252 cece 6 ree eee eee Bingligh... . 2) Roman. 


a From eatalogue 
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List of universities and colleges with the method of Latin pronunciation in use in the years 


1876 and 1892—Continued. 


Location. 


Kansas—Continued. 


Ottawa 
St. Mary’s 


Topeka 


Wichita 
Winfield 


Kentucky. 


Berea 
Bowling Green 
Danville 
Eminence 
Georgetown 
Hopkinsville 
Lancaster 
Lexington 
New Liberty 
Richmond 
St. Mary’s 
Winchester 


Louisiana. 
Baton Rouge ..-------- 
Grand Coteau 
Jackson 
Keachie 


ee 


ee 


Lewiston 


. Maryland. 


Annapolis 
Baltimore 


Chestertown 
Eicott City 


Mount St. Mary’s 
New Windsor 
Westminster 


Afassachusetts. 


Amherst 
Boston 


Cambridge 
Northampton 
South Hadley 
Springfield 
Tufts College 


NVEIIESIC yeemmnceiccic «314 
<a 
W oreester 


Se ee ey 


Name. | 1876, 1892, 
fee CATV AC ONGNG cee eae ciscce ssc esics ance anceawaccanccted Roman. 
Ot tani WMI CEsiliy seveecc sec stcle wale sain ce tM ccc cemeeeoma ste Roman, 
ells IEEE A CO IINACh! a8 On Ee aac OR eS ee Wan ee ene eeee, (See p. 861.) 
Cooper Mcmoriale ollemGescccs.cs. clsccesc cey-Ieee~ sacs eecec eee Roman. 
AVViasianyrig COU CO Cem Serer cle tere sels o/s Serie Ueto ccc once oer ¢ English and 
Koman. 
AWachitqmWmiwersitye cer essere seco mcs. sl teetB bcc ece moe oc sce - Roman. 
Soudliwestemansas CG olleme eeee cece ccc = cas SM Mice sce calcie cee te Roman. 
fp eneay COL CC meena omer ie meee seria cca MRE occ capes ee Roman 
Ogden College ne prs eee cc ce OM eres c. Roman 
Centro Colleve 8 Bae Sa Sat ee eee f} Roman.......3 | Roman, 
Eminence Colle AU ee eee eee ee ce eeciciehis Siero | Continental...' Roman. 
Gcorectown O0leee p< cas -csewensescsccesasd Hnelishs 2. a. 4 oman 
South Kentucky College See nae ses ene Mm || Peta neuen oa) | English. 
Galo Cr lito Cees ane meer Serene tb: ee | Roman 
Kentucky U- iversity Bete ee Pb. aWomanic=sccoe.4 Roman 
Woncoul@allwme: 26885. 1c cce asses easel | Enelish...... 4 | Roman 
Central Univer SIG yjoeeeree cs Soe ee a ne eee Roman-2---224 Roman. 
Si Mary eC Ole WG eh es ee ew eee ee Continental.... Continental. 
Kentucky Wesleyan COllesG 2: Sec maacea: ce omit. 2 204) Rowan. 
house State Waiversity-c.c es s.e~ ses COIN Oliveises oe Roman. 
Sisciiarics Collcoemeyn a: sess ee eee oe Continental...| Continental. 
Centcnary College Ol MW OWISTa Tae eee ee ee oe Roman. 
Keachie College: Be ee ae Ae em) |: eee Ronian. 
Leland University Be ee ree eee A English.......| English. 
eve w Orlea masa VCrsIly oa s— 42 -- Gece nso Brchishtec. os Enelish. 
Ser Olnig Omi OusH Lymm eee ses ee ece eer. a | Bnalisheesses Roman 
Tulane JOBS cee OO SOE ROD CE EE ese MGcHIEeee ros Hibs db Roman 
| 
MS Onyloiny@ Olle we aemueaesecl esse sce eecees ae: ine lishpes. see Noman. 
SAC SEC Oli ce amerrwe na a eee etre) een aa saa Continental...) English. 
(COM WETS y con seen ae ork es see ome English...-... Roman and 
| Isnglish. 
Simdolmpsr€ ollemeeewemacceece cscs cei cee eV eee we eres iere tee Continental, 
Johns Hopkins University Reciaiiascoae Geese Mee caaahans «em Roman. 
Compo Ven Olll cia arapatete area see ores aici crc cee e) Meena ola arrays cic cee (Sce p. 861.) 
Morgan Colleze Se eee eh ee) aN ee. eee 2 ae Roman. 
Woman’ sCollege Of Galiiiores.--cse.2ec-8 4 ein elisitecs ces Roman. 
Rise roe OOO. aun cee wecscteec Seb eae waseces ee el Roman. 
Rock Fill College. SOOO SRC URS RHOnGRSOeEraL Eosteerenceesaos | Roman. 
St. Charles’ Collese SBOE CCA CH LOSE ERRE  LERASeeaseorenod Continental. 
IMs oteNtary s College. . a2. 0.5 coe wcstecn dt eee « | Continental. 
New Windsor College aE 8 EON ED for 82 Sere aya ee a ee Continental. 
NWiuestere MarvlondsColcwes ese. a asec- es = ROMA esse Roman. 
Evie teia( ONC SC cae 2 cocaicrecia ature eicaisae Sl eye Mnclisi..: cee. | Roman. 
Boston College. Oy rer tere sree no) anc nro apc ey tesa | ten 2) Semen Seem are ContinentaL 
| Boston Univ érsity SEDO EGO eR Eee ERG AAr ROMA. 2 o.c c= « | Jktoman 
GMAT ow miVeDaliyeme ese cee seme tiene cece cel esi ee ae cies eee Roman 
LEU Ie CB OLLG Ore mea pe teperstetere emer refaycrotaee arate Sercrerems| (eee e me cietevere eres ate | Roman 
Muunt Holyoke Semamary and College: 225. Wess cors Ho asa Roman 
A remchmervotestamtivCollege.. 2c cccccnececcess ERS tenons Roman. 
PEL WSC OM POO eect c ep. sc reece cecees ccs and een Gligh...cce- English and 
Itoman. 
Re cliesiona( aUeie see eee eae aes oe cesses Biew css mseanaccee Roman. 
| SEGUDE Det iat a te English... toian. 
College of the Holy (OLOSS esa Ses e Sere SEAN ee cls oe aitrere eee Continental. 
Pare dame OMS Gee. siais eiaiela' sis e/araninle vanmis aes ot done lish sesaea Toman. 
PAT One Colle OC omens ccc ccc aisles serioe = as Continental...) Roman. 
Alnia College Ba eiefesalcietncas ie Siewte eo se ss Se elaeele cole Roman. 
University ‘Of INGIeUEr Ei seangenecodadsoDC cee Roman........| Ftoman. 
Battle Creek College - WEN a re arcio'c\ciwia/eaiatase ward ores APeMetarcis osiesislem a citte Noman. 
sernexonigs (CONKERS) oro caoodseasoodsoogodao ob socauenopacouade | English. 
Detroit College. SOOO ODOCA OCB TACD DONE ToTee st Moceere nae cSonce Continental. 
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List of universities nnd colleges with the method of Latin pronunciation in use in the years 


Location. 


Michigan—Continued. 


Grand Rapids 
Hillsdale 


ee ee oe 


eeceen ese esses 
see eeeseeneeees 


Hamline 


eaeceeeneens 


New Ulm 


Siig Jeet eee eee 
St. Paul Park 
St. Peter 
Winnebago City 


Mississippi. 


Clinton 
Harperville 
Holly Springs 
University 


er oy 
eweoareecatnes 
wececcece 


Missouri. 


Bolivar 
Bowling Green 
Columbia 
Edinburg 
Fayette 
Hil GOnetencscse ce cece 4 
Greenfiel d 
La Belle 
La Grange 
Marshall 
Neosho 


ee oe ee. 


ey 


exeecececeooe nace 


ple ialal Owe iam ees circ cine ce 
Trenton 


CO 


Montana. 
Deer Lodge... 2... see 


Nebraska. 


Bellevue 
Crete 


Neli gh.. eT le ao icicatee 


York 


New Hampshire. 


Hanover 


1876 and 1892—Continued. 


Name. 1876. 1892. 

Western Michigan Collecerce cnc ncm es ceeo estes cee eise ecg Roman 
Hillsdale College: ss cccccwseceecsceee- see ee eee ee Roman 
Hope College oa ciccanesececesccnsesccencemct + Continental...) Roman. 
Kalamazoo “College pistes eaiesceeme cee mes Ommaney ae = ae Roman 
Olivet’ Collegers2 ee west soon eee teeta: eer es English-......- Roman 
Northwestern Christian College 22... <0 aM§- cow anceies eae Roman 
MamlineWniversity <2 c.sess se secicee sais - tia eee ciacretee es eres Roman 
AUTOSHULS SCMINALY: <2 cece s Se wieceieeme cele oe wba eee ere ete Roman 
University Or Miniiesotae.- ..seeacee eee cee pEnglishe-2-e-- Roman 
ir. Martin Luther Collec@...c.c0cccs:.4cee ieee eee Continental. 
(Warleton College. s2.2 2. ssucsscecegcs ee ee English......4 Roman. 
St. Olaf College sdbeelweresee ac cece ome tteu see ae MS emer s ee Roman. 
Macalester Colleee 0. vases teers ogee eee eee Roman 

8 College Beiduik occ aesaree's cies sls cole aot ea ee ersiaare epee Roman 
| Gustavus Adolphus Calle@escestccecs cts ee ta ee eee tee English. 
Parker CoMers. .c..accurtseesn ocnkeces<+oe eer oeeee eee. eae Continental. 
MississippiColle ce: sor ce ac aceee tee ors see tee cs ee ee ele reoe Roman, 
Hunt and Huddleston Colle @@nsc55 622. c8 een) eee eee Roman, 

Wek Wy erSit yrs oe ieee cee ear a aN Continental...) Roman. 
University of Mississippi ............0.-004- Romane. ose Continental. 
Noutlivesh Baptist C olle@e sxcccecs ess coco Pees eee teens eee Roman. 
Pike County Collece 226.222.7262 cees eee Le eee eee | English. 
University of the State of Missouri.........| Roman ....... Roman. 
Grand River Colletecc....--nsccce sce cece eee eee eee eee English. 

f Comtral ole me a meena mae ideas ee BRONTAM se eee oe Roman. 
) Westminster College 22.02.00 igo culcee oe Eneiiehts. cee English. 
Ozarks Colle reir oc ea oe cine s Sere teereets 2 oa ee Bes re eee Roman. 
Western Colleze Oe ee er aS een Mae ame ceniG oh « English. 
dearGrance College 2. < s.csees cece sae | See ar A English. 
Missouri. Valley College SERRE SUS HO MM ERAGStY 6 AGB OSrranTaGo -Roman. 
Scarritt Collegiate Tmetithtes ss): dcsic cst ee eee Continental. 
Bark Cdllege: foc ccev iwc se uwecsceuers sac ae Wee oes eee ee Roman and 
English. 
Christian Brothers College.......-.--------- Continental...) Continental. 
Sie onmisiUminersitveess-e ceca seeme re eset - Continental...) Continental. 
WiashinetoniWimiversitiy asec os sere = 5-2 eeyer emolight<22a2-h English. 
WruryeCollesenessanesoccs se eens eee ees English... 5-2 Roman. 
Wank Or Ol EO Sie crac carrera mina stare area orators cere cto Dicey tee verereys ores Roman. 
Avalon Ole Of aivastve cies cise see cee eee eme see mere eee era Roman. 
Centralawesleyan Collece 2 2. cece. cc. ee Pee ee cemeee ee Continental. 
Collcee of Monta 1a ses ae eid cones See a oes ee - Roman 
Wniversity of Omaha. c.c---2- 20 sees ee Wee eee eee eet Roman 
Doane College....-...- 202 eee cece ee ee eee ee ee Enelistt..--2-6) Roman 
| Fairtield College sins Sivas ee bee ave cicisi crores ieee | Aree Orme emcee English 
hCotner University... <scecesccesses coc n oe we ee ee Roman 
University of N Shee BE CH CUnEBOnEeoSone Continental...) Roman 
Gates College 222 oso... 28 asec ee cece ce eee Roman 
Nebraska Wesleyan University.-.--........-- Pee cote coc Roman 
Work Collétesccco: ci ccs cue sciences coer epe sm emer cystc: ot ees Roman 
State University of Nevadaicc.-.-ccnsccee-- ahem seo c-ce laemee Roman 
Martimouth College. -c2.<ecsaceoess= ensue English]... Roman 
St: Benedict's Collegesc. 3.5 ccc ose cesses eine emer eee Continental. 
Rutcers Collegezseeeecceeenceceter cease BROMAn eee sees Roman. 
College of New J CYSOY «2. vsceiee sa ccseseee ee OWA eo = e/a Roman or con- 
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List of universities and colleges with the method of Latin pronunciation in use in the years 
1876 and 1892--Continued. 


a 


Loeation. | Name | 1876 | 1892 
New Jersey—Cont’d. | 
Sout Orange..-..... 1 b peta Hall College e-cwcscesdeee = cians <2 geen anes cee. Continental. 
JO PPMEOWK oscancosneuDee lonrelhyaal CMlane- Gecocnsoodooodscnooesonodesed Yacoumeescecadne Continental. 
New York. 
Alfred Conter....2+.+++ (Tits inte ee | ee hee | Roman. 
PANE GAY eo cc sm cos ceed em Bonnayentire: SiON CCC micas ils cleteisiclais Continental...) Continental. 
Penionia lec ce ee cca! Mipetepien s COletG 2. 2a. cen42 2. see <a~t Hnelish. 22.14 | English. 
PSOE Ave pose ce cosa « aa Waele College cass esse occa ae wrstencecenns Continental...) Roman. 
eTOO MGM 222.2055 e05ae 4 Polytcehnic Institute of Brooklyn .........- Hmelish. se... | English. 
ERC OMTIESKG OTC OG merereteretels en ayoterNatcra ia ayatain/evetete, 4 Wenatnteyer= ois c/o cee Continental. 
TENN ScoqcuunaoesosE.se @ammisiise@olle cageerace merce < ciee sac sai = teeters 0. eres Continental. 
EVOT LO) ots 5 eee neem oo Sieawrenee University cc. nen s0ccsnnce> 4. eniglisli: Jtso.4 Roman. 
Glint ometeeee sis serc sic ee - am lton Col Ce er aes-c cece case eso ce cises Mees eases esas English. 
JOUER conaeaccauGhoaD ae pH OC SC emeceieyre see eco sconces cert. 4 OSS. coe. <4] Roman. 
(Grover) ceanooseomecemoe Oats OOo ea cep asi elee cle mnicmioe cere 4 | Continental...| Roman 
Pee Tn Vic Meee rele cialis <4 Colgate (UMINersity <i... csc ecicceeceies-12 Relish. 22... Roman 
TUNROD cocaine Seno reEnoe Wome MWe ts ibyeeeme ccc cts eee rece e Gman=. sees a4 foman 
Keuka College ........ Reuka College... .ccsccccc ene cese arcsec sec se Bhac eons n5 5 eee Roman 
J6(0 SOS sasesaecHSaneeot MeO A MU AMVC tyme treet ce stemislereisiee tare | English. ..5..4 Roman 
Whey Mae a posseeceeee College of St Wrancis Nav ier... .cceceecc cc cBeeceessssc ce eaae Continental. 
Collece uf the Cityor New Nori so. ccc.cae eae osc onmee at Roman. 
(Goiumuine ole cence escaee feck tec ceees ee || Roman... .22244 Roman. 
Iubeers Wemalere ollecee se eee 2 = = eer a eee 20 Roman. 
University of the City of New York.........| iomanescaee a) Roman. 
Ritara Uriiversiiy --o§ Midgara, UNIVersity ~.22.5.0<cc25c0esecncees Bo eee ces oa Roman. 
Poughkeepsie ........- Wassary Colle SCe nc sc cc ee serie croc cece Continental.... Roman. 
MROCH ESTED space esiele </m1 ot Wmniversity of Rochester... 22... <.2s2c222---+ s omman.2 ee ob Roman. @ 
Pee MeOMOCLAC Vioeewe ccc ty mion University esssscesecsd esse neeas 7 OMan=. ee ’ Roman. 
SWAtKOWUSS oobaoouoseo qe Wh Syracuse UNi versity cscrasccsceceser ceccscs < English) 2224 Roman. 
North Carolina. 
lan cleeuill eccc sesame - Wninersipys oroNorth* Carolinas. ccc - seca seesie sic ees Roman 
(liailoctere <<. <1c25 see IBiddleTUMIMeLSIbY = sa. = sccies o 1016 cise diene cnet Be ceieislw ace ect ae Noman, 
MD anplSOM = 2 seis eee cee Danson WOME TS saws ecie— cies senseless MEE oe -cceeeee toman 
ID TENET: = Ce seeeeoeee oe AMO ONG O Cesare cee trijace = eer a OMIA. some toman 
Guilford College....... Gpmiltovde@ Olle rere mire eniariss ep toelsie/aic siete. AIP tare Continental, 
Mount Pleasant......-- North Caroling College: 22... -2.2-----<2--e Continental...) Roman. 
ANGE WitOM reer ers =ciecee ~ Catawiar Coles rn (ae ccc miler cisice cis crvciietey= Alte yer eee ae Roman. 
Mnenertordseollege - sep Auuthertord College... 2..c0 cece oecesess Continental.... Roman. 
Dallis Ub yier ses see sees Miwvin “stone! Cole re sae oe occsaicie ae tse scale lel Meeee sn soe cere ts toman, 
Wake Forest ........-! Wiakerlonrest @ollege sss. cc sccecm scenes ssc ROMAN. 225. -4 | Roman. 
North Dakota. 
GAO Onesie ie sisi 4 Manco Coleg ioc cavonscccme dees ware enccll ~Gree aaecnctee diy Roman. 
QUE) aceadassoneereeeet ALOUD WM merS Ub Yeas cree teres cvercce elvoceisesicicat-Ber aime se aaic caer ot | English. 
WWiniNGrsiity 2-s-s...5254 Wniversity-of North Dakota cscs ecw sc ce tf-ees se sensei wa English. 
Ohio. 
ANT SRO), « GEO BE MCCUE CEEIOOE Buchtele Colles errr ccs scciciscwmeam cee on < scsi pi aae oc eaters aa Roman. 
BAM CO mmem setsiesjcicc sl. MtU nion Colleoe <occccccnceeis sass als cos aia Continental ..| Roman. 
PAts inl lems cincscc ces! PAS aid aU Viel SUG Vises sce cele seis <is1c ec) cei ere -E Rtow eee cea Roman and 
English. 
ANUINOUE Gang ce ee eeeerece Olio Wiivers boy. a ctes ar seeaweccawacatenscs Roman..2--- 24 Roman and 
English. 
IS OV deere cists csetcic eee iB aloiwan Wimivierstiyiee ae cee esse cee ree sete ioiMna lessees Roman. 
German Wallace: Colleger ase oa rec eee a eee eee sree | Roman. 
(Chinvenayneyat ao seesoosaes PCIe) OUR OMG eral pas onereSemmacreecooades b sumccsceemesues Coutinental. 
Stpowa vier (College). soe seen ccm ae sees ocean Continental...) Roman. 
Winiverstiviol Cincinn niece seseetee tere 44 VOM. sees a Roman. 
Cleveland: yosecseecene Wicsternelveser vie UmMIVeErsluy sess cts see <4 MLS l= eee as oman. 
oie ce iiss a eewe.<. elim atime OUCSO 25. eee ee -e cos cee aoe n ats ee eS ee Roman. 
Collinson jsoScsessoode CapitalaUinivcrsityesscercs eens seer sence eae nea cemee 4 Continental. 
ObioistatesWiniversitiy sss. 5 ssccescia2 > cael Bh estes scm ener ae Roman. 
De CE NVIUEG oe eieiste seid ees Onio Wesleyan University ...2<--<.>--.---24 Roman..<0-4 Roman. 
IQIEN ee en goHoesspesee MundilaveC MES Cr rermece see nce coerce: SoM ace ce cmmtcias Roman. 
Gant nGieacooescmoemese: Kenvons@olleviercccyec cs sccce scene fees cic se cite |) Enelish 22.62 English. 
Galle sees coos - + ie. Wenmisi Warversity -ccccecasee ace a<ascs ont | English....... Roman. 
PUN NOLO ee cews <=... 0! IE leith (COURIC se. Se eeerenee i eecuecer et Weo-cegreae anree Roman. 
JECT Gaogenc CeOnaceeEee Hamam © oles soda siete cieinieiseie cies ews ereieissst- Romanteceeess Roman. 
ISLAVEENE) oscoonocebaok MecmniettalCONGG6 cae. sen cecneccesecseseaaa os Enelishecsena- English. 
Wew Athens.-........! Price COO O Ons ecterysen cnn aacnicsnce sae Continental...) Roman. 
New Coneord .......... INOne ohapernney CCS. a Ree Rr Aree mo sec rari! Sa csuememsccen. Roman. 
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List of universities and colleges with the method of Latin pronunciation in use in the years 
1876 and 1892—Continued. 


Sh A RR RR 


1 
Location. | Name. 1876. 1892. 
Ohio—TContinued. | 
eRe cece. teres sans Oberlin Colleee.¢ :vcsescecucasestcaaneacus= oe English... Roman 
OATS See ee Miami Univer SUG onic van et kon caescnmacee es oa ee cee etre ad Roman. 
EGICH MTOM (Us vers s11sa2 =: pice COMEEE xcc..c cade recente ee. Continental...| Enelish. 
JO (CRESS Sone eeseeace Rio Grande College Peistedyetiere eis cane eine Point Beencsoanacscet oman. 
SXCNQ)o:c.0 SAS SORA eee SeloyCOlleo Oe. eo cok coil weiss ere crete e era wicicleret tele ahelstetare ctereter: eee Roman. 
Sombnetite nl pApeeseecoce W ittenberg Collegeme ae a seea eee Ben OnOouah Ppaceanaacoobebe Ronian- 
LG ee eaters Heidelberg : University ge eeecaeos ee eemwae Continental...) Roman. 
[Ose ban) pecseuGanousence Urbana Univ ELST gaere erections Seen eminem ays Continental...| Continental, 
NVCStelggi Goes setcce = Otterlcin Universiig: )-c....ce2c2esaesmeaeel BInUW Shs oe Roman. 
MVailberienee..--..--.--4 Nuailbertorce Uniwersity 2... cc scene cc-2 cca a eee Rioman. 
Mol mm etOn ..-.2.-2- +3 Wali oton College. oon ne eee wate 1) ae | Roman. 
ICOSU CM pseeere feline = Univ ersity rahi tc cat ee Oe a eeme 8. W Continental...) Roman. 
Yellow Springs .......- PA TIEIOeN COMesG <2 seeadene nese eee jpeEcOmIAM en aaa English. 
Oregon. 
PINCONG eas - 2 ow e= == University of Oregon ...-..----------++----- See oes | English 
Forest Grove ....-.---- Pacific University ue Sema cus totes eee pa ReOU aM eee te ts Roman. 
ie pe we: 2. oc. os. 4 | Morini walle CoWece i. sccsecs vcleeea reac eee ees oe Roman. 
LPR SS Sameera PlilomatiCollerd..-.c6 ste<sscceseaecscee a Boehish:.... 3 English and 
| Continental. 
Pleticessccesecnerces= 4 Sea Nomvet ve Wa ver sity occseiecessecea ee cesed Continental...| Roman and 
| English. 
Pennsylvania. 
PAC OM CMY alemime = <= e-1-t- | Western University of Pennsylvania ......-. Niels Meee ee Roman. 
JUSTO All aaa oeeoseeee Meath lenbers Collecen senses asc eeee see ccelet-is _ English seeree Continental. 
PAN rip ayecie:crercisreete cis <1 Lebanon Valley College Be eS ARCH IDS ea sagas 4 foman. 
JERI coo cee ae Gccoouee PUBVAM COME COMES Oessee mines ece nila cs cater | Continental. ..| Continental. 
ibyenneeye OOS ea ae neeaaee WGener at COMCC8 closes senacns sake es sce sane aces once ae Roman. 
Bryn Mawr.------2---' | Bryn Mawr College Be ORR ene b FOIA ce EA Roman, 
Chile eccsbeessoeeas # WiDrckimson Collec see. steele ater = 1-1 See seome boca omeie sd J Roman. 
OINGSEE SD eA oneaonoouees Pennsylvania Military Academy..........-- HOMEME eee oe English. 
Collecevilles cece a= Wisi WS iC OMe OG as eae es eee = eee ie a ees reer Roman. 
ISPRUOML saseesendoocedEe Lafayette Colle: Oren eine Sere «ie ia ate wis cere ae Bnchsh: =. 5.) Roman. 
Gettysburg =. .-2------! Pennsylvania College Payal ara easement erasers English Doce Roman. 
Greenville. ..-.---:.-4 PIG CONG ge rie pee tc oe Continental, 
Haverford College .-.... Haverford College Si eel a ea pee )Moman-<....2 Roman. 
an CaStehesss2.=- === 44 rank linvand Marshall Collese: 2722 ...2-2-- Continental.-.| Roman. 
Dbewis DUTe - 2-2-5 -4- Barc hon MG IN CUS liye eeees ce sec came teers INGORE se Sese 4 | Roman. 
Lincoln University..--| Lincoln University -.....-----.--+-+-+------ Continental...) Roman. 
IO SASNO soeaneouTodssees oem rem CiS: CONG cOr ren cece cis clecieteeiaja im ats SRC erie otro oe Roman. 
BNTG a leva Gi ee cin a <5 <=) Allegheny College SE Se ee or eRe & Continental. ..; Roman. 
IM JaPbiseessoansoee Central Pennsy Ivania Colleges. 2324. .2en eee eons ose Roman. 
New Wilmington..---- NVisetmrimeter Collete. etree cn Mere PP Romaneesesse. Roman. 
Philadelphia .......... Massalle*Colleces. cscs eects ces sc-ino tees cea Ge eee toman. 
| University of "Pe MAT SVE A sate fa rotate A ote oto irate Continental. 
Swarthmore ...-----..- Powarbmore-Colees. .-2cinccuaeuce acess sty othian......4 Roman. 
Willan ina sepsedoeoupe MeVillanova Collet eS. nesses cee eee reese Be aces eee tee Ttoman. 
Washington .........-- ) Washington and Jetlerson College .....--- 3... e.ccensccs-y Roman. 
Ithode Island. | | 
Pe TOWIUCWCS --,.-- <r ec Brown University ........ Sun eee Or caer eee ee | Roman. 
South Carolina. 
(CMAVIEStON «1.2.5 ----55 Collegeof Charleston -......-:-.-.25-4-.0- Enoushe...o- Continental. 
CMIMULON sec ca ceim ee = Pres)y terian Colleceiaf South Carolinas. .sc)cess sere = c= Roman. 
| South Carolina Colloge......-- ple Ana ero. | Engle... (See p. 862.) 
SORE AN GSE aS aeenoeaeeee Pysieiion( ON GWU soe. eee et ee toe Lee ce oA | English. 
iGEecetmilGo. seo sss-- => Pera AMI y er sity See amenee sc cee nace Continental...) Roman. 
UNG WIUCULY conc ences ones Mewwerry CoOlleres 220228. corer seca eee 2Omialc 2: eo. Roman. 
(Ose VG | 1yiin gle reenter Clam ime Mv ersiiy a .ccnsches escnieee mim cewe Pe eae: | English. 
Sparen burs ..-22- co.» Vor CoMleres cage yam cniccitaaee osu \ English... <2 Roman. 
South Dakota. 
MASUMPICTL CLs. sees oe se Bierre Winiversityesneos sec ence eeee a a eee le oer en cena Roman. 
MORON easseooneaETor LO EIRG IY SRO OUSTN ooo Gan eus bocca ne hepaondadoyscnaeecnoodeonas teman. 
INGUIN sooeceaseoesaoe Leclivelal (CONGO. ces benounacbneee socacassorosceubaccenaogos Roman. - 
ier Otte veces cnn University of Beau Walkotar: vceeesc. cn ne eee eee me Roman. 
Peo (ONe-<-----------2 Wankton Collee.210.2.2 .50~ otosne teace geese eee le toman. 
Tennessee. 
SPIshOleeewwees nec. cosa Ming College. : 26 3ocee tees es oe oe rere eee Soe eee ee Continental. 
Chattanooga........... U.S. Grant UMIVenSsity2 Jeccee se oe eee eee Continental-..| Roman. 
Claris vill@ Sone acer = Southwestern Presbyterian University ..... IeOMatl- 2-2-4. Roman. 


ID fete) fer fase aera Terrill, College ..0. occ cees terse eee eee ee | Roman, 
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Loeation, 


Tennessce—Continued. 


Hiwassee 
Jackson 
Knoxville 


MeKenzie 
Memphis 
Mossy Creek 
Nashville 


Spencer 
Tusculum 
Washington College -.-. 


Texas. 


Austin 
Jaen: Wiel poenoconeart 
Georgetown 

Marble Falls 
Marshall 
Sherman 


Waco 


weceacecace 
~ eee eee eeseeore 
ay 


Utah. 

Salt Lake City........4 
Vermont. 

Burlington 


Middlebury 


Virginia. 


Ashiand 
Charlottesville 
Emory 
Hampden-Sidney 
Lexington 
Richmond 


Washington. 


 Olifidsxanee ness oso oie oe 
Seatile 


Bethan 
Flemington 
Moi gantown 


Wisconsin. 


Franklin 

Galesville 
Madison 
Milton 


Tio 
St. Francis 
Watertown 


see e ee eee eee wee eee 
eeemaecceeace 


Wyoming. 


Laramie 


1S76 and 1892—Continued. 
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1892, 


English. 
Roman.a 


| Roman. 


Roman. 
Enelish 
Roman, 
Iinelish. 
Continental. 
English. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Continental. 


Roman. 
iB iJ 


and 


AOMAN. 
Roman. 


Roman. 
Roman. 
Loman. 
Continental. 
Roman, 
Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 


Roman. 


Enslish and 
Jtoman, 


Roman. 


Roman. 
Roman. 
Reman. 

Loman. 
Roman. 

Yoman. 
Roman. 


Roman. 
Roman. 


Roman. 
Coutinental. 
Roman. 


Roman. 
Enelish. 
Continental. 
Toman. 
Roman. 
Jtoman. 
Continental. 
Roman. 
Continental 
coman. 


Roman. 


@ From cataiogue. 
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REMARKS BY PROFESSORS OF LATIN. 


In addition to the answers given in the preceding tabulation, a number of the 
professors of Latin gave their reasons for using the methods employed by them- 
selves. Some of these remarks are very interesting and profitable, as will be seen 
by an examination of them. The statements made are as follows: 

University of Alabama.—The Roman is our standard, but we teach the English 
method also. Our students are trained to pronounce in both ways. (Prof. William 
S. Wyman.) 

Hendrix College, Arkansas.—I use the Roman method, but am about persuaded that 
the English method would, upon the whole, prove more satisfactory. (Prof.J. B. 
Clark. 

ae of California.x—Roman. I do not feel quite satisfied with the weaken- 
ang of the v, especially as it has its full consonant power in Italianand ~rench. On 
the whole, I wish (vain wish) that the English and Americans had adopted the 
Italian system. (Prof. Martin Kellogg.) 

Pieree Christian College, California. —We use the Continental, but it is my opinion 
shat the English is the method for Americans. (President IPilliam Henstee.) 

Washington College, California.—We use the Roman method altogether. We think 
it nearer correct, or nearer the ancient pronunciation, and there is a great gain to 
3tudents who desire to study the leading modern languages of Europe, English 
excepted. (President J.C. Keith.) — . 

Pacifie Methodist College, California.—In my opinion the Roman method is the 
93roper one, and should be used by all instructors of the Latin language. (Prof. 
George W. Gooch.) 

Trinity College, Conneeticut.—I use the English myself for most purposes, but I do 
aot reqniveit of the students. (Prof. Samuel Hart.) 

Buford College, Georgia.—The Continental method is chiefly used as most euphonic 
and as more suitable where Spanish is spoken by many. English pronunciation is, to 
my mind, too harsh. (President Lamont Gordon.) 

Clark University, Georgia.—We have used the English method up to this point, but 
intend a change to the Roman next year. (Prof. W. H. Crogman.) 

Hedding College, Illinois.—We use the English method; will probably introduce 
the Roman next year. (Prof. V.C. Randolph.) 

Northwestern University, Illinois.—English used at present. Change to Roman an- 
nounced. (Prof. Daniel Bonbright.) 

Illinois College.—English is now in use, but shall soon change to Roman. (Prof. 
AT, W. Johnston.) 

Northwestern College, [llinois.—English is used at present. Some thought of change. 
(Prof. Henry C. Smith.) 

Augustana College, Illinois—The English method is foreign, and thus destructive 
to the character of the Latin language; the Continental method is less so, but lacks 
sufficient qualifications for becoming universally accepted; the Roman method, be- 
ing in full harmony with the character of the language, is the most natural, and has 
the best prospects of becoming universally adopted. The Roman method, therefore, 
is the only one that deserves to be favored. (Prof. C. O. Granére.) 

Wheaton College, [llinois.—We use the English method for thesereasons: 1. Thereis 
more or less uncertainty as to how the Romans sounded certain letters. 2. It is emi- 
nently more practical: (a) It enables the student, from resemblance of sounds, to 
detect the English word contained in the Latin; where such is the case, time and 
labor are saved, therefore, by transfering, or better, synonymizing. (b) It enables 
the student, in reading a page of English, to detect more readily from what Latin 
word it is derived, thus giving him its root meaning, ete. (Prof. B. 8. Fox.) 

Wabash College, Indiana.—Roman preferred as being phonetic, and as better suited 
to the expression of Latin words and phrases. (Prof. H. M. Kingery.) 

Concordia College, Indiana.—We are still using the Continental method, but Iam 
personally in favor of adopting the Roman. (Prof. O. Siemon.) 

Union Christian College, Indiana.—I consider the English method superior to all 
others, because itis a helpin pronouncing English. (Prof. A. D. Woodworth.) 

Earlham College, Indiana.—English is used. There will probably be a change to 
the Roman at an early date. (Prof. Marianna Brown. ) 

German-English College, Iowa.—We employ the Roman method because we believe 
that it was the method employed by the Romans, and also that the vigor and force 
peculiar to any language is lost if the native and natural method of pronouncing 
such language is not retained. (Prof. P. P. Rodenberger.) 

Coe College, Iowa.—I find the Roman method is much easier to learn and is used 
more correctly. (Prof. &. A. Condit.) ; J 

Parsons College, Iowa.—I use the English in my class-room work, though during 
the last term in the course I teach the Roman as a matter of information. (Prof. BR. 
A, Harkness.) 
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Western College, Iowa.—We regard the Roman method as the most natural and 
helpful. (Prof. H. W. Ward.) 

University of Kansas.—We use the Roman, because modern scholarship has shown 
it to be much nearer the pronunciation of Cicero than either of the others. (Prof. 
D. H. Robiuson.) 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas.—We use the Continental method for vowels and diph- 
thongs and the English for consonants. (Prof. James J. O'Meara. 

Wichita University. Kausas.—We have discarded the English and Continental meth- 
ods and use only the Roman. The last or Roman method is better adapted to the 
nature of the Latin language and ccensequently is more euphonic than the other 
methods. In my opinion the Roman method is the method to be used, not only in 
the nniversities but also in the high schools throughout the country. (Prof. S. A. 
eit.) 

Berea College, Kentucky.—For some reasons J prefer the English, but it seemed to 
me necessary to change because of the large number of colleges using the Roman 
method and our students were confused when hearing the Roman method used. 
(Prof. &. S. Bunting.) 

Kentucky University. —I think it very important that a movement should be made 
in the direction of securing that uniformity in the pronunciation of Latin out of liter- 
ary institutions chiefly by lawyers, physicians, and pharmacists, which the general 
adoption of the “ Ronian” system by Latinists has brought about in academies, col- 
leges, and universities. (Prof. A. &. Afilligan.) 

Stvaight University, Louisiana.—We use the Roman method in all our Latin work 
becanse, first, this approximates most nearly to the speech of the ancient Romans; 
second, its nniformity renders it easier than either of the other methods; third, the 
absence of all flat sounds of vowels renders the rhythm more pleasing to the ear. 
(Prof. IV. Scott Goss.) 

Bowdoin College, Maine.-—The Roman method is used exclusively in Bowdoin College, 
and all fitting schools are urged to use it from the first. It is almost essential to 
any intelligent study of phonetic laws, of the language as a growth, or of compara- 
tive philology. Itis necessary, however, to have all long syllables marked in advance 
as wellas elementary texts. Otherwise we must choose between slovenly inaccuracy 
in pronunciation, or an insufferable and comparatively useless burden on the memory 
of teacher and pupils. (Prof. William C. Lawton.) 

Loyola College, Maryland.—The Continental method is used in uttering vowels, 
while the English is employed in the use of the consonants. (Prof. J. D. Downs.) 

Washiugton College, Maryland.—The Roman pronunciation is taught in this college 
because it is believed to approximate more nearly than any other to the trne one. 
(Prof. James R. Micon.) 

Olivet College, Michigan.—For scientific students, who take Latin two years for ety- 
mology merely, I note advantages in the English pronunciation; but for real Latin 
students who read the Latin of Cicero nothing equals the Roman method. The Roman 
method alone truly brings out the beauty of scansions in Virgil. (Prof. George N. 
Ellis.) 

Gustavus Adolphus College, Minnesota.—We use the English method of Latin pro- 
nunciation, although somewhat under protest. (1) Because we are supposed to be 
behind the age. (2) Because foreigners, especially the Germans and Swedes, prefer 
the broad vowel sounds which would correspond more with their langnages. The 
treason I have adhered to the English was because I believe it to be ofa decided advan- 
tage in acquiring the English: (1) In the study of derivation of English, but (2) 
especially for pronunciation. We have even here at our institution men who were 
raised and educated in this country who invariably say ‘‘yeneral” for general, and 
“yust ” for just, and instances of a like nature. One other thing I disapprove of in 
our Latin texts of late years, and that is the exclusion of the letter j. Although the 
ancient Latins may have known nothing of the letter j, yet since i must serve two 
purposes, viz, that of a vowel and aconsonant, we may as well have a j and train 
our young people in a correct pronunciation of that letter. (Prof. John Sauder.) 

Mississippi College.—I am of the opinion that the beauty and harmony of the lan- 
guage can be obtained through no method as satisfactorily as by the Roman method. 
CoA. Aven.) ; 

Missouri Valley College.—I teach the Roman pronunciation with care, belicving 
that it is decidedly better than the English method. Its superiority is unequivocal 
if the student is also to study another foreign language. So far as my knowledge 
goes, the public schools in this State decidedly favor the English method. (Prof. 
Albert McGinnis.) : 

Drury College, Missouri.—The lack of uniformity in the practice of the schools 
makes it difficult to maintain a consistent pronunciation. (Prof. Arthur P. Hall. ) 

Gates College, Nebraska.—The method of pronunciation is optional with the stu- 
dent, but some one system must be followed consistently. The Roman. is recom- 
mended to the student, and is exclusively used by the instructors in this college. 
(Prof. H. H. White.) 
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Polyteehnic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Roman pronunciation was adopted 
by us in about 1860. After using it some five years the faculty unanimously resolved 
to go back to the English. The advantages of the Roman sccmed to us trifling as 
compared with its disadvantages. At that time we consulted all leading colleges in 
this country, and also the Latin authorities in Oxford and Cambridge. One emi- 
nent Latin scholar remarked: ‘‘If my Latin instruction is to be an impediment to 
the student of English, I will drop it.” We use the English, requiring the pupil to 
master the rules for Roman and Continental, but not their application in daily prac- 
tice. (President D. H. Cochran.) 

Vassar College, New York.—In addition to the quality given to each sound in pro- 
nunciation, I desire to call special attention to the importance of careful observ- 
ance of the value of vowel quantities, whether long or short. Experience shows 
clearly that carclessness in this regard is a very prominent and serious defect in the 
use of any method of Latin pronunciation employed by American schools and col- 
leges. (Prof. J. Leverett Moore.) 

Findlay College, Okio.—We use the Roman method. The reasons are as follows: 1. 
The analogy of vowel sounds to kindred languages. 2. The fitness of the pronun- 
elation when acquired, and the ease of its acquisition. (Prof. Chas. T. loz.) 

Hiram College, Ohio.—There are, at least, six good reasons for using the Roman 
method of pronunciation: (1) Statements of Roman writers, e.g.,M. Varro, Cicero, 
Quintilianus, and other writers. (2) Orthography of Latin. It was pronounced as 
spelled. (3) Roman sounds represented by Greek letters. (4) Comparison of Ital- 
ian, French, Spanish and Portugnese. (5) Tradition of scholars and of Roman 
Catholic church. (6) General principles of phonology. (Prof. #. L. Hall.) 

Richmond College, Ohio.—The English method is used because the students’ pro- 
nunciation of English is not injured. (President G. IV. MacMillan.) 

Otterbein University, Ohio.—I have used the Roman method for twelve years and 
have always regarded it as the only rational one. (Pref. George Scott.) 

Wilberforce University, Ohio.—The Roman is used by us as we regard it the nearest 
approach to the method used by the Romans themselves. (Prof. IV. S. Searborough.) 

University of Oregon.—We use the English. No one knows how Cicero pronounced 
his vernacular. There are some good reasons why we should use the English. I 
can’t conceive of any reason or any good sense in our attempting to pronounce the 
Latin as,the Germans or the French do. (President J. W. Johnson.) 

South Carolina College.-—I have becn connected with the South Carolina College as 
professor of ancient languages nearly ten years, and during all that time have given 
preference to the English method of pronouncing Latin. At the same time, the 
Roman and Continental methods are taught and explained for the benefit of the 
student, to whom the largest discretion is allowed, the sound of the vowels and con- 
sonants being regarded as a matter of taste, while a false quantity is a capital offense. 
Ciro. Lo ration.) : 

Erskine College, South Carolina.—The English method is employed as being that 
which, in our judgment, can be most consistently followed throughout. (Prof. J. 
Af. Todd.) 

King College, Tennessee.—The Continental method is used. English method pre- 
ferred for practical purposes, and because the Continental is, after all, arbitrary. 
CEeroy.G. W. A. Lyon.) 

Hiwassee College, Tennessee.—The Roman is foreign and unsatisfactory. There is no 
Continental method. English, by all means, for Knglish-speaking peoples. (Presi- 
dent J. H. Brunner.) 

Central Tennessee College, Tennessee.—The Roman method is used. Idonotapprove of 
itfcr ourstudents. Itseems to interfere with their pronunciation of English and con- 
fascs them in getting the English of new words. So far as utility is concerned the 
pronunciation of Latin of course equals zero. I think Virgil would hardly under- 
staud one cf our students reading or repeating the A‘neid any more than the Pa- 
risian understands the French of one-half of our studentsof French. If our students 
need to exercise their vocal organs in sounds not in our language the living lan- 
guages are open to us, and we can know when we are correct, more than can be said 
of any pronunciation of any dead tongue. (President J. Braden.) 

University of Teras—We use the Roman method as the only one that renders the 
euphonic laws intelligible, and as furnishing an invaluable key to the broad funda- 
mental facts of the phonetics of modern European languages. (Prof. Thomas Litz- 
Hugh.) ; 

Washington and Lee University, Virginia.—I use the quantitative Latin pronuncia- 
tion; have insisted on this for about fifteen years, and with fairly good results, 
especially in the recitation of verses. I find it very hard to impress teachers of 
preparatory schools with the importance of insisting upon quantity as well as qual- 
ity in rendering vowel sounds. I should be glad to see the quantity marked in 
school editions of Cesar and Cicero. (Prof. C. J. Harris.) 

Randolph-Macon College, Virginia.—I find the greater objection made to c and g 
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hard before oc andi. But little less is the objectica to sounding v asw. While the 
Roman method differs widely from the English and to some people appears affected 
and unnatural, yet in my judgment the weight of anthority is decidedly in its 
favor. (Prof. J. L. Buchanan.) 


TILE LATIN OR ROMAN METHOD OF PRONUNCIATION.! 


Vowels. 


Long and short vowels generally differ in quantity, not quality, of sound. 

a@ is sounded like our a in falter. It has the rich [talian sound of that letter as 
indicated in the dictionaries of Worcester and Webster. The sounds we hear in fale 
and fat are unknown in the Latin a; so also is that intermediate sound, of which 
some otherwise good speakers are guilty in saying, or trying to say, ‘ Our Father.” 
a@ has the sound of a in diadem. 

éis French é, which Surenne properly represents as our é in met, very slightly pro- 
longed. é is samein quality, differing only in quantity. Itis French é, or e, in met, 
still more prolonged than é in trés. Thus, féie, as rapidly enuneiated among the 
Parisians, is represented in the works of English lexicographers by fate. This is 
certainly a convenient, approximate sound. 

7,asiin machine; i,asiin purity. (See site in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.) 
é,asoinno. For 6 Roby gives doi, not, omit. 

alike oo in moon; % short, like wv in full, 

y intermediate beween i and uw. It is French w or German # (Miiller is nearer 
Miller than Muller). For eonvenience sake, then, rank y with i. 

A short vowel rendered long by position, as, for instance, e in est and esse is still 
pronounced short. 

Great eare should be taken as to final short syNables, e. 9., essé, aimatiir,amatizs. 
Distinguish fructis and fruetiis. 


Diphihongs. 


In all these each element is heard. Let the combination be rapid. 

Ae or ai like ay (yes). In rapid utterance it is nearly our personal pronoun of the 
first person; 7 isa compound sound made up of ah and ee. See Walker’s Dictionary. 
au like owin now. The analysis is ah-oo. The rapid eombination is ow in now. 

ci as in vein, slightly drawled, and not like the English # in time. 

cu as ch-oo; many give the sound of ew in feud. 

oe or ot like o# in oil. 

ui like French oui; very nearly our pronoun te. 

The Ameriean Philological Association recommends the use of the Itaiian sounds 
of the vowels and diphthongs. 


Consonants. 


d, f, h, k,l, n, p, t, a8 in English. 8o 3B, like English b, except that bs=ps—thus, 
urbs, oorps. 

e always hard, like English k. (See Bullion’s Latin Grammar, section 17, 4, note.) 

g always hard, as in give. 

j like j in hallelujah; +. e., like y in yet. 

m at the end of words appears to have been scarcely audible. (Roby.) 

ne is like ngk; as ancdra, like anchor. 

ng like ngg; as frango, like anger. 

qu as in queen (Roby); but the combination qu was odious to the Roman eye and 
ear. For quum always write cum. Even equus and loquuntur may be barely toler- 
ated, and were usually written egwos or eeus and loeuntur. 

ry always trilled, as in French. 

s always hissing, as in this; never like z; thus, nos, pes, trans. very English com- 
pound with trans should have the hissing sound. See the English dictionaries, 
Worcester, Webster, Smart. 

ti with the pure sound of t always preserved. Thus, ratio, nah-te-o, and not na- 
she-o or nah-she-o. (See Bullion’s Latin Grammar, seetion 17, 4.) 

vis English w, or French ow in out. 

© 18 ks, never gz. 

z occurs only in words of Greek origin, and is pronounced like & Dr. Georg Cur- 
tius, in the elucidations of his Greek grammer (translated by Evelyn Abbott, John 
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Murray, London, pp. 233, 12 mo., $2), says: “ Z, therefore, which is shown by pros- 
ooh to be a double consonant, must certainly be pronounced as dz, that is, d with a 
soft s. 

ps preserves the sound of both its elements, as in psallo. 

ph, th, ch, Roby maintains, are not pronounced as in either English or in German, 
but as p+h,t-+h,c+h, or the ordinary p, t, c, immediately followed by a rough 
breathing. So Curtius as to the Greek; see Elucidations, p. 7. Those who would be 
annoyed by somuch thatis foreign to the English will take comfort in Hadley’s 
statement (see grammar, section 17). ‘‘The letters @, 6, vy, seem to have had at first 
the sound of ph, th, ch, in English uphill, hothouse, blockhead. But afterward they 
came to sound as in English graphic, pathos, and German macken, the last being a 
rough palatal sound, no longer heard in English.” Many orthoépists set down ch as 
practically k. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


lip 
GRADUATION AND LICENSE. 


The recent activity of the State in matters pertaining to the public health and 
tutelligence is well known. Ina Republic composed, in matters pertaining to the 
professions of medicine, of law, and of teaching, of many independent Common- 
wealths, such as is the United States, a great ditiiculty is experienced in securing 
uniformity in the regulations governing either almission to or practice of those pro- 
fessions. Our country, therefore, as a national unit can not be compared in the par- 
ticulars mentioned above with the nations of Continental Europe, but such a com- 
parison may very properly be instituted between any of the States of which the 
Union is composed and France or any cther centralized government of Europe. 

In France, for instance, the faculties established by Napoleon the First in 1808 
were primarily examining and degree conferring bodies, suchas is the University of 
Lendon at the present day. These faculties (law, medicine, theology, letters, and 
sciences) constituted the higher education department of the University of France, 
and only by the faculties of which this department is composed can academic 
degrees be conferred. To enter one of the faculties it is necessary to have obtained 
the lowest degree conferred by the faculty of letters, that of bachelor, which may 
be compared, as to kind but not as to quality, to the admission examination held by 
our colleges. But the point to be marked is that the professors composing these 
faculties are employés of the state—paid by the state, promoted by the state, trans- 
ferred by the state, and pensioned by the state. Thus it appears that in France the 
state has never relinquished its right to say what knowledge and experience should 
be possessed by the candidates for the professions of law and medicine, and of late 
has added to these the profession of teaching, though that in its elementary grades 
is regulated by the state department of elcmentary instruction, which with the 
department of secondary and higher education, form the University of France. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the degree conferred by the faculties of medicine 
and law is merely an academic distinction such as is our M. A. .,and confers no right 
to practice in the case of medicine, or of appointment to public judicial positions inl 
the case of law, that right being eranted by a board of examiners appointed by the 
state; for law and medicine in “Germany are taught only in universities, and these 
institutions still retain their corporate existence, though the state maintains a pleu- 
ipotentiary, bearing the title of curator, within the ‘walls of each. On the other 
hand, graduation from a school for training teachers is equivalent to being licensed ; 
for the curriculum of the school, its administration, and its teachers have all been 
fixed or appointed by the state. 

The following table shows how differently these matters are conducted in America. 
It would seem that of all the States Massachusetts alone has never delegated to 
a corporation, not even to her own normal schools (in the case of teachers), the 
right, in substance, to license her physicians, dentists, pharmacists, lawyers, or 
teachers. Other States are equally consistent in conferring that right, while others 
still are not so consistent, retaining within their own hands the right of examining 
pharmacists and lawyers, but not physicians. Indeed, there seems sto be considera- 
ble apprehension that the pharmacists will improperly compound the drugs prescribed 
by the physician, an apprehension, however, which does not seem to be present as 
far as concerns the writer of the prescription. ae 
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Replies to the inquiry, “Are graduates admitted to practice in your State without further 
examination ?” 
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a They may be. 

b Not by law, but practically, yes. 

ce In Iowa, West Virginia, and Wiseonsin a year more spent in actual serviee in the public schools 
of the State is required in addition to the diploma. 


Leaving aside the material value of the diploma or degree as a license to prac- 
tice, or tantamount to such, we may inquire whether the schools of theology in the 
United States are empowered by the State to grant degrees, or, to put the question 
more properly, whether the schools have very generally sought to obtain that privi- 
leve frem the State. Of alist of 141 theological institutions reporting in 1889, 30 
answer the question, ‘ Are you authorized by law to confer degrees?” Of these 45 
answer in the affirmative and 35 in the negative. 


II. 
ENDOWED CHAIRS IN PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


It has been asserted both in Europe and here in America that fierce competition in 
the business of teaching will not produce the higher kind of instruction called for 
in the intelligent practice of the learned professions. When the State hires the 
teaching corps and is administered by patriotic persons who prefer men of character 
and understanding to such as have political friends, the evils of competition and 
the attendant evils of an undue number of schools and of inadequate instruction 
are minimized. But even in a country in which professional education is a business 
matter a remedy may be sought in endowment of chairs. A glance at the following 
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table will show how pcorly the American schools of medicine and law are equipped 

inthis way. As far as reported to the Bureau there is not in these two professions 
an endowed chair south or west of Philadelphia. Theology has been better cared 
for not only in the Eastern States, but also in the West and to some extent in the 
South. 

Of the five endowed professorships that have been established inlaw schools four 
belong to Harvard University. These are the Royall, the Dane, the Bussey, and the 
Story chairs, the first two of which were established at avery early date in the 
history of this country, though it was not until 1829 that the Royall professorship 
became an integral part of the law department of the university. 

In speaking of endowed professorships in the United States a reservation has to 
be made. A chair may be endowed in a university or in one of its departments, but 
a chair may also be endowcd, less specifically it is true, by endowing the university or 
one of its departments. The university has the income to allot and every chair that 
receives regularly an allotment may be looked upon as endowed. Itis impossible to 
enter into an intricate analysis of endowments of this kind at the present writing. 
A subsequent publication of this Bureau, however, will deal with the whole question 
of endowment of institutions of learning from a financial standpoint, which ap- 
parently is the proper method of approaching the subject. 


Number of endowed chairs in professional schools. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS. 


The terms scholarship and fellowship, so commonly met with in connection with 
the discussion of college and university affairs, came from the English universities.! 
In a semiofficial publication of the University of Oxford a ‘ college fellowship ” is 
defined as “an eleemosynary institution which constitutes its holder a member for 
the time being of an intra-academical corperation, with a voice in its government 
and a claim upon its revenues.” And furthcr, these fellowships ‘‘ were established 
for the promotion of religion and learning, and the original intention has been so far 
respected by subsequent usage that literary or scientific merit is still the basis of 
election; but a fellow once elected is at liberty to follow his own pursuits, whether 
they be literary or otherwise.” ‘‘A scholarship,” continues the saine authority, “is 
an institution which constitutes its holder a member of an intra-academical corpora- 
tion, without a voice in its government, but with a claim to instruction, to rooms, 
and to an allowance for maintenance.” Beyond the difference between the fellow 
and the scholar, that one is an administrator and the other is not, a further differ- 
ence is apparent, that the scholar is still obliged to follow the curriculum of the 
school and the fellow has gone beyond it, and,in a measure at least, is left to his 
own predilections. 


1In Germany the word Stipendium is used to denote the financial part of the meaning of the term, 
and in France the word Bourse, the holder being called a Boursier. 
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Just in what sense the term scholarship was taken by the several professional 
schools of the United States, when asked, in 1889, as to the number of scholarships 
existing in those schools, can not be stated, as distinctions of English origin lose 
their specific English significance in America. What the answers were is exhibited 
in the following table. 

It is much to be feared, however, that the school authorities who have favored the 
Bureau with answers to the question it asked of them have, in many cases, thor- 
oughly misunderstood the word “scholarship.” The answers received, especially in 
the cases of medicine and law, have led to the belief that prizes in the shape of 
current coin or of medals, or of professional books or instruments, have been dencm- 
inated scholarships. This belief, however, does not include the case of Harvard Uni- 
versity, where the faculty have established four scholarships of $200 each, in addi- 
tion to the two Barringer scholarships, respectively of $300 and $200, and the Cheever 
scholarship of $200. It is hardly necessary to say that poverty as ‘well as brains is 
essential to success in securing this largess from the university. 


Replies to the inquiry, “ Number of scholarships in your institution?” 
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DEGREES CONFERRED BY TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS IN 1890-’91. 
(AS FAR AS REPORTED. SEE, ALSO, P. 829)- 


The analysis of the following tables shows that of the degrees conferred in course 
by the technological colleges during 1890-91, there were of— 
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The 88 bachelors of [‘‘natural ”] philosophy of the table are students of one of the 
three courses of the Shefficld Scientific School of Yale University. These three 
courses arc, chemistry, civilengineering, and medical biology. It may therefore be 
safe to assume that the great majority of the 88 degrecs conferred on the students 
of the Sheftield school were for work accomplished in “ science,” or “ civil engincer- 
ing.” ‘Taking this assumption as a fact,it is very evident that the favorite or 
ustial degree ‘conferred by our technological schools is bachelor of science and next 
after if, though at a wide interval, comes the degree of civil engincering. 

The degree of mechanical engineer is also well represented, both in the land grant 
and other technological institutions, and if to the number ef degrees granted in 
mechanical engineering be added those conferred in the comparatively new degree 
of electrical engineering, it is probable that they would, when so combined, surpass 
in number the civil engineering degrees, even though each kind of degree be given 
* its quota, now hidden in the indistinetive degree of ‘“‘bachelor of science.” 

The degrees of bachelor of arts and of literature would seem to be out of place in 
a table appearing in a section of the report containing the statistics of technological 
institutions. However, ten institutions report that they granted this degree in 
1890-91; and had all the institntions endowed with the national land grant reported 
in the blanks for technolegical schools the nunber of such degrees here given wonld 
have been largely augmented. 

The usual degrees granted to women students are bachelor of science or bachelor 
of literature. 


Degrees conferred by schools and colleges endowed with the national land grant during 
1S90~91, 


University of Alabama, 20 B.S.,5 M.S. 

Arkansas Industrial University, 3 A. B.,4 B.C. E.,1 M.E. 

Colorado Agricultural College, 2 B.S. (4 on women). 

Sheffield Scientific School, 88 Ph. B.,3 C. E. (by Yale University). 

Delaware College, 3 A. B. a Dee. 

North Georgia Agricultural College, a B. on &@ woman). 

University of Illinois, TAL B...30 B. S., B.L., 2 M.8.,1 M.L,,2 Cy ii. s amd Nie 
2.5. 0nd 6 B.l.on women, 

Iowa Agricultural College, i M.S.,1 B.Ag.,7 D. V.M.,6 M.E.,8 C. E., 13 B.S.; and 
4B, L.on women. 

Kansas Agricultural College, 30 B.S.,1 M.S.; and 22 B.S.,and 1 M.S. on women. 

Kentucky Agricultural ana Mechanical College, 3 B. S., seo ; and 1B. 8. ona 
woman. 

Maine State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts,7 B.S., 8 B. C. E.,6 B. 
Ee MOS., 2 C. i. 52M. E.; and 1 M.S8.on a woman. 

Maryland Agricultural College, DA. DB, 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, 18 B.S. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 102 B.S. (5 on women). 

Michigan Agricultural College, 31 B.S.,7 M.S.; and 1B.S.on a woman. 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, 12 B.S. 

Missouri School of Mines, 2 B.S., 1 MF. E.,1 B. S. 

University of Nebraska Industrial College, 11 B.S. (8 on women). 

New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 3 B.S. 

Rutgers Scientific School, 16 B.S. 

Cornell University, 46 B. S. ,15 C. E., 26 M. E., 28 E. E., among others. 

Oregon Agricultural College, 1B. g., 2B. A.8.; and 1 B.S.ona woman. 

South Dakota Agricultural College, 14 B.S..1M.8. ; and 6 B.S. on women. 

University of Tennessee, OO ache 6 B.S. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 7 B. M. E.,5 B.C. Pe ,4B.8. A. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1B. Ag., USEF ee 2B. Mech. 


Degrees conferred by technological schools and colleges not endowed with the national land 
grant during 1890-91, 


Colorado School of Mines, 2 Metallurgical Engineers. 

Corcoran Scientifie School, 3 C. E.,1 B.S.; and 1 B. S.on a woman. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, 17 B.S. 

Lawrence Scientific School, 5B. 8. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 33 B.S. 

Michigan Mining School, 6 Mining Engineers. 

Chandler School of Science and the Arts, be is, 

Thayer School of Civil Engiucering, 4 C.E 
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Beisieche School of Washington University, 1 C.E.,1 M.S., 1 Chem. E., 3 Min- 
ing Eng. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, 45 M. E. 

John C. Green School of Science, 5 B.S.,3 C.E., 2 E.E. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 31 C. E. 

Case School of Applied Science, 6 B.S. 

Norwich University, 8 C.E.,2 B.L. 


V. 


STATE AID. 


The only professional institutions that the States of the Union support to any 
noteworthy extent are the schools for training teachers and the quasi-technical 
schools endowed with the national land grants of 1862 and 1890 and several mining 
schools not in that category. Law, medical, and theological schools have been left 
to their own devices, but while the several States have contributed to the support 
of schools already heavily endowed by national grants, the piety of individuals has 
made theology the best endowed study in the Jand. 

There can be no doubt of the propriety of private philanthropy endowing theolog- 
jieal study or of the State’s enterprise in supporting technical and pedagogical 
instruction, but itis difficult to discover why such consummately practical and impor- 
tant topics as law and medivine should be neglected by private benevolence or public 
eaution. It seems to be conceded that unendowed instruction in law: or medicine 
will be just 9s poorly given as unendovwed instruction in theology or pedagogy. Yet 
we find insiractors in both these sciences, thought to be necessarily state-supported 
onthe continent of Europe, in America left to live upon the meager diet of tuition fees. 


a 


TABLE 1.—Tinancial statement (a3 far as reported), of the colleges endowed by the act of 
1862. 
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PASTE GANS Sete ee ncnsic © cia tiene isihra etree ctacs eiiorare eee Se ere, w 23, 630 10, 400 130, 000 
North Cintral Division: | 
MU, So Sees see eee ciniew cae mowau Successes cence cee em | eee eres 17, 000 340, 000 
ALEtMiny OS areetevoees sarc ie cyaiatavenc cre vatarersncue a mare Caceeve) Ah evorseieueyei eee ee 28. 100 24, 000 470, 000 
PN Thi ela Oe TN eee slo cke qa atoi sraveve wisieveuciats e7ae eva rcee'm cielo iaysrcforeysuctc\sie/ <tej= 2 Severe , PTs AUTO 35, 000 474, 865 
fone Be ein cine owe eww win were odin eee na se nsemer anew en cic 48, 000 | 49, 371 679, 685 
ING 1G eae eee ae See Orman Aen Ne tat Hl omits ta coodoemos 
ASVGSTULLEL IY IDES) Ree 06s aera ere eae oan ere aed hep ine yt re en TSE COO eee eee fe on eee 
BINS AN IS 1G etbenyee tere ae scare sete oe csi oui wise ware, vw erctereru emer Smiere meter mia : e250 35, 17 1a 498, 806 
Western Division: 
(Colonie) . sa aeoe secncerene Risen ermine Caleeiaee ereisro tire erate remntaree 44-000 eee coc ceteertee eee eee 
Ih@wy cI) eee penooerecsoosns paseo naUCOUeHadennGoumEooor GOO ive cc sce oper c ee rere 
JEN IRIAN OE Tepes sss orcas oR Se Oe Ie Se ere aera acy ra LORATN RS caren cies ee oe eee 
BOI Cr eask pees reer cree perete rete a oa ace tave vanes ata iaeve ral eyavarayarare Sie seie sie Salers sieistorere DACOGOI ME accreteve c cles ees | bees acre ars eee 
Oregon Depa ev eve ana ure miereie tat tavera (ernie a lel erate ve getejeteieielele elelnieraaielerelelele wiaieiere Gs 500 iu, 0090 | 110, 000 
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TABLE 2.—Amount received by State normal schools from public funds and expenditure 
for building and repairs during the year. 


[Many city schools can not report these items and are omiited.] 


Received _Expend. Teccivan ao 
en era fo | from one 
State, buildings State, buildin og 
county, Or ndre. |county, or/and r fs 
city. pairs. ae pairs 
| 
WiitedStatesiac cas. s- $17375,082 (6S410, 405 || Kentucky... ...2s.sccc.5.54! | $4 320M mec cere 
== a TIERED es cocemsanccodseot pee | Eo merescen 
North Atlantic Division..... (Cis) ata || Ra AOR? ||| ARs sons ena scoccodeose 31,419 $3, 000 
South Atlantic Division ..-..- 86, 389 AeA OBI POUUSSESSUD plraaectecte tiene 4 A252 OLE see tae 
South Central Division ....., | 86,329 5 B00) ||| JOM SED Ie i Gas nesoaasooneeces. 10, 000 2, 500 
North Central Division .-.-.. 453, 006 E28 I PRO NASlcne= ee nore ios yee aoe 15 -20-000) Reese ee 
Western Division...........- 104, 500 GOrD Go PPAMsAM SAS 3225 5 sees eec=- = soe PRE | |b aeaconac 
Se | "| Ohio . 2. eee eee ee Gc 01010)"\| Reames ac 
WG secees Delete eis aicjeve ciocsaceve.aie 20, 073 279 || Indiana..-......-..--....--- HOU | Nose oouese 
Ivey JsleolayaSiubds) seoncneneecee UAUNO Ve eeceeeees WITS O1Si eee ee nerecrsersiacie cies 96, 979 | 4, 060 
WOOT bene ane es | Hi LOG N weit oes | FSO a eee Es ee ee A 36, UG0IL oe ce sce 
WUSSACINTSCHUS Souanoan connbod 74, 650 VSCOM USCOMSUN sec osteo ce <1 ene 86, 142 es 
uo d@euslandsescmee. cose ore eerie |. o aeeese a INPIMMES OT as see ccrsieeeresearae 58. 500 15. 000 
CONNCCHCUL Meee ee tee eee: | DOKOCOMM BeOS OCOMMMLONY Si seerse cictns ote eerste eters ta 21, 500 | 8, 400 
Ia Otic s eva ciiennc owen J 395, 0504! 70, 633 I Missouri.........2..----.0-4 | 53,000} 10, 000 
INGO PCG ENS Waaare nese aes ae 24,276 48°000) eNionth Dakotar.. ss sce. = -ncten 500 20, 060 
Meme (amis «access ca cun<-d | a@143, 528 80, 000 MiSouth Dakota.........-2.525 21. 000M see ee 
EViaTsV dese cisctsoaiscs ciel er = Be OS SOON eae ere: WEN eDLAS Waicesesecoeee sees cee 18, 850 | 13, 000 
A CSOn ee a el a OD 7 OCU. coe os | URGES, Nee eee cea eee p 22.17 5a Boe eee 
\VOSib W licbnbh Goce seeesoeeae | 14,630) 88,400 W PArriggnae.G.cccccsaccen cerca! 7 OOM Fees e ee 
INOUE CArOlinte ese. 4 BAU) \aéctosecee | \iashim@tonesscesaecsc.ccc.- 8 19, 150 1, 500 
OMbeC are limite. «noe <2 3-6 | S050 ae Seer One cone see ei ee | 100 65 
Jha ee ee | 8,000] 8, 000 | 


(Calitorminemerees oe ees este 78, 250 65, 060 


a Through the courtesy of Principal Cooper, of the State Normal Scheol at Edinboro, the Bureau is 
informed that ‘‘ during the year 1890-91 the State paid $90,000 to its 12 normal-schools. Part of this 
went to help students in certain studics and the rest to graduates. In the Edinboro school $4,300 was 
paid to graduates and $6,286 to those pursuing certain studies. This expenditurc by the State helped 
the students and, indirectly, the school.” 


Vi. : 
_ BENEFACTIONS. 


The gifts to institutions for professional instruction for 1890-91 have been rather 
one-sided. Of a total of $1,466,399, 63 per cent was given to theological schools, 
medicine following with 17 per cent, technology with 14 per cent, and law with 
nearly 1 per cent. The rest was received by schools for the training of teachers, 
though more than half of the amount received by those schools went to one institu- 
tion—a ‘normal and industrial” school for colored youth. To nurse-training 
schools $27,221 were given, of which $25,000 was received by one institution. The 
amount given to nurse-training schools, however, has not been included in the grand 
toial. 


Vil. 
STATISTICS OF PERSONNEL AND ATTENDANCE. 


In conformity with the intention stated in Chapter x1 of the Report preceding 
this, the summaries that follow exhibit the statistical facts of primary importance 
in connection with the States in which the institutions reporting the facts are 
located. These facts are the number of schools, the number of instructors in them, 
and the number of students instructed within their walls during the period under 
review, and the graduates from them. 

Taking the medical table as one whole, there is an increase of nearly 2,000 in the 
number enrolled over the figures reported for 1889~90, and of 500 in gradnates. 
Analysis of the table shows that 1,000, or 53 per cent, of this increase in enrollment 
was contributed by the schools for the class of medical practitioners called regular; 
61, or 3 per cent, by the eclectics; 54, or 3 per cent, by the homeopathists, and3 indi- 
viduals by the physio-medical practitioners. The graduate schools as reported for 
each of the two years show an increase of nearly 400, the schools of dentistry an 
increase of 320, oz nearly 17 per cent, and the schools of pharmacy an increase of 13. 
The schools of veterinary medicine increased their enrollment by 50, or nearly 3 per 
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eent of the whole increase of 2,000, and the enrollment at nurse-training schools 
inereased by 61, or 3 per eent. 

If we take the table by geographieal divisions we find that 22 per eent of the in- 

crease is in schools of the North Atlantic Division, 19 per eent in those of the South 
Atlantie, 18 per eent in those of the South Central, 40 per eent in those of the North 
Central, and 6 per eent in those of the Western. , 
_ In canvassing the same facts for theology as has just been done for medieine, an 
increase of 315 in enrollment appears, and a slight deerease in the number of gradu- 
ates. Of the inerease in enrollment 65 per cent is in the South Atlantic Division and 
is mainly attributable to the presence of a school that had not reported for 1889~90. 
In other words the attendance on theological schools has inereased but slightly. 

Turning now to law, an increase of 734 in enrollmcntis shown, and of 303 in the num- 
ber of graduates. Of this increase 75 per cent oecurs north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line and the Ohio and is equally divided between the North Atlantie and North Cen- 
tral States. Twenty per cent of the increase oeeurs in the South Atlantie States, 
leaving not quite 5 per cent for the States of the Southwest, of the Roeky Mountain re- 
gion, and of the Pacific slope. It is at onee apparent how the States of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley are forging ahead in the matter of medical and legal education, 
at leastas far as numbers are coneerned. 

Now before alluding to the two remaining classes of professional sehools, that is to 
say, technological and pedagogieal sehools, it is advisable to consider a feature of 
the schools for instruction in theso-called learned professions which will perhaps for 
many years serve to distinguish them from the other professional schools. This fea- 
ture is that everywhere except in Ameriea, and even there theoretically, they are 
university or, in Ameriean phraseology, post-graduate sehoolsof study. Theuniver- 
sity on the eontinent of Europe presupposes a very thorough training in Latin and 
Greek. It will thus be seen that the last two columns of Table 3 are interesting 
only to those who believe that a thorough drill in the literature and language of the 
Greeks and Romans, or in science with or without Latin, is a necessary preliminary 
to reading law, medicine, or theology. By such, however, it must be remembered 
that though many schools answer the Bureau’s question eandidly by giving either 
the number among the matriculates who have had a liberal education, as shown by 
the possession of a degree in letters or scienee, or by writing plainly the word 
‘‘none” or figure “0,” asrcquested, some persistin ignoring the question or in answer- 
ing it with a dash or a ‘“‘don’t know.” Thus it happens that 43 per cent of the stu- 
dents in schools for making physicians are not represented in the last column of the 
summary on p..873, 28 per eent of the students in sehools of theology dv not ap- 
pear in the last eolumn of the summary on p. 877, and 23 per ceiit of the schools 
of law are omitted in the final column of the summary on p. 878. Under these 
conditions eomparison with preceding years is a work replete with misleading state- 
ments unless a system of eomputations be inaugurated for the nonreporting schools. 
‘Indeed, for medicine, nearly half of whose schools do not report, itis hardly per- 
missible even then to make such comparisons. 

In regular medical schools 15 per ecut of the number of students had obtained a 
degree in letters or seienee in schools returning an intelligible answer to the Bu- 
reau’s question as to liberally educated men; in eclectic schools, 17 per cent; in hhomeo- 
pathic schools, 9 per cent; in physio-medieal schools, none. Considering the regular 
schools alone, which schools eontain over 80 per cent of the attendance at medical 
schools, it is found that in the States of the Atlantic slope 18 per eent of the 
students in schools reporting intclligibly, have a degree in letters or seience; 
in the States of the Mississippi Valley and the Gulf, 12 per eent; and in the Rocky 
Mountain region and on the Paeific slope 10 per cent. The proportion of students 
represented on the last column of the summary (Table 8) varies; in the North Atlan- 
tic it is 71 per cent; in the South Atlantic it is 53 per cent; in the South Central it 
is 59 per cent; in the North Central 62 per eent; and in the Western it is 93 per cent. 

Canvassing the same facts for schools of theology an improvement is shown as 
compared with the statisties of schools of medicine; for 39 per cent of the students in 
theologiealsehools which answer the question as to liberally educated men intelligibly 
had reeeived a degree in letters or scienee. The proportion of the whole attendance 
at theologieal schools that appears in the final eolumn of the summary (Table 4) 
varies much. Thus in the North Atlante Division 80 per cent is aceounted for; in 
the South Atlantie 59 per eent; inthe South Central 68 per eent; in the North 
Central 70 per cent; and in the Western 80 per cent. But greatly as the schools of 
the sections vary in the matter of reporting, still more do they vary in the number 
having a liberal education, for the proportion is 56in every 100 in the North Atlantie, 
16in the South Atlantic, 25 in the South Central, and 32 in the North Central 
Division. 

Finally, let us turn tolaw schools. In those that answer the question as to lib- 
erally edueated men intclligibly, itis found that 23 per eent. had obtaineda degree 1n 
lettersorseience. With the exeeption of the Southern States, partieularly of those of 
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the South Atlantic, the reports are very full in the final column of the summary (Table 
5), ranging from 87 to 95 of the whole attendance reported. Itisnoticeable, however, 
that the proportion of liberally educated men is much the largest in the North 
Atlantic States, in whose schools, as far as reported intelligibly, 38in every hundred 
students had a ‘degree i in letters or science. Inthe North Central Division the pro- 
portion is 13 in every hundred, and in the other sections it ranges from 15 to 17 in 
the hundred. 

The statistics of the schools of noncollegiate grade for training teachers show an 
increase in attendance in the professional ‘departments of nearly; 5,000, and of about 
600 in graduates. Of the increase in students 97 per cent is due to the increase in 
the number of young women in attendance, they constituting about 70 per cent of 
the whole enrollment, which seems to be about the normal percentage. In the non- 
professional departments of these schools there were 5,968 students. 

In this chapter only those manual training schools are eonsidered which do not 
belong to a system of public schools. They are so few in number that it is con- 
venient to bring them in here rather than to let them take their place in the detailed 

tables in Part ut of this Report. 


TABLE 3.—Summary of statistics of schools of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, for nurses, 
and for veterinarians, for 1890-91. 


Matriculates hav- 
Instructors. Students. ing a degree in 
letters or science. 
] i 
Number 
falar Resident Different Seamed Nu of stu- 
Robagis: ‘in citvor persons ae yee of | dents 
‘building | Non- [in attend-| 725 ° in schools 
contain. |resident.! ance | Complet | such ‘reporting 
ce ett z an . | ine tall marie ae 
[Sea uring | course of | ulates.| _ She 
tution. the year. tad | matricu- 
Sas lates. 
Winnitedsstateses sco .--=---.e- - 230 | 3, 670 304 26, 186 | 7,379 a1, 649 mek a4, , 959 
A.—BY CLASSES. 7 a 
TREGUEN? cos eooqasqnaesasouEaanetoe 95 2, 014 133 14, 588 | 4,303 | 1,427 9, 829 
TSOGOING cacnosasocnoDppREBGEOOEEGE 9 169 18 780 213 57 339 
Metcne O JOU IN Clarteveterare sia atatal< c= = =e =i | 14 276 39 220 392 67 | 734 
MehigsiO mledICalise. .. css <2 <7 2 25 9 59 23 0 oo 
(Ghendlnairs scannéuesocosseseeueenase 9 285 8 1563) | eecre. Aaa eee eee 
Chant con Goo 28 426 92 3, 616 1, 012 84 9,159 
grarinaceuibiCalie ssce----6- -- 4-1 30 188 6 2, S84 733 3 1, 462 
WGiGintinthy -s4ancepoogeuoosuccecs. 9 92 8 513 | 176 8 513 
ROT ee 34 2) | 1, 613 | ey) Moree Eee 
B.—BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. | | 
POrtheAtlantic.....-22--<.-2.-2-2) 70| 1,358 118| 10,823| 2,831| 740] 5,664 
Out PA TIANUIG: closes clcesce coe ces 29 386 | 18 | 2, 708 822 246 1, 480 
SS OuulimCemiTals sem hes celcisicccs ss =\4 24 264 14 2,009) 1, 104 217 eS OF 
More Centralesccco<.cecccess-u -2 92 1, 420 136; 8, 626 9.478 428 4 8Gt 
Vi OSIHIED, Soe S aco ses eer neeceenere 15 242 18 | 710 149 45 584 
C.—BY STATES AND CLASSES. | ‘jo Ure an i‘. se 
Regular. | 
| 
INGE oS Ope aoa eo Coe Ee eens wl 2 6 99 29 18 99 
Wey EGR Tene ceoaeoemoseoaeeec 1 3 11 88 | 34 17 88 
WiermOnt) 2522-52 -cescces ences es = 1 8 18 212 49 | 12 212 
Mv SSACIMISEULS) soee ee sess == -2- = 2 79 11 395 85 | 149 | 395 
(Gomme CelrGuileeeemoenecccie cee et 1] 17 3 63 15 | 23 63 
BNTENVa WOT Ker notte cicyels asin .e sce se ote 9 | 310 5) 2,098 718 268 IL NT 
eI ORI) cooeae comecaueeaede - 5 | 217 4 1, 642 443 | 171 1, 467 
Maryland | 5 | 90 1 943 ogg) 31 741 
het OB Oe ee ne é 
District Ole@ OlUMMD aces ec. oc. -.~ 5 4 81 | 9 424 92 | 13 a 
WA OT Ae ie sce clere ee Secs cse x 2 30 0 151 2 151 2 
Mert Carolinas ccccns<c<00-0-:-< 1 " 0 48 6 No data. 
SOmeMpCarolinaeeces- eee 55 sce -e 1 9 0 56 18 No Pas 
(GOT od eee reer ee ee 4 56 0 383 172 | avo data. 
| | 
JESGIIAEDIE eae5 a ooacoOn eee eee eee 4 49 0 1, 205 453 3 578 
Benes Coememreeee oo. cis ceils aes ee 5 76 | 2 958 364 174 | 664 
JMEUIAIO ee on nen See ee 1 | 14 fj 0 148 39 | No data 
POUL Sip are eee ees cr 2 30 1 399 105 26 399 
JIGSSAE) concn cose acne UES Baenee 1 IK} | A Seacamecc jascooscand beneoeoeod Raseeocsiencdasoace 


aNeither students in graduate schools of medicine nor in nurse-training schools are included here. 
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TABLE 3.—Summary of statistics of schools of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, for nurses, 
pena é : 
and for veterinarians, for 1890~’91—Continued. 


| l wfatriculates hayv- 
Instructors. Students. ing a degree in 
letters or science. 
+ Number 
F 
Num. | Resident Different | Number of stu- 
ber of ime graduat- | Num 
schools.| 2 city or _* DErsouss) Secor! | PemOE dents in 
‘ building| Non- in attend- 2 fae ee z h -| Schools 
contain-| resident.| ance ae Fs 1 eee report- 
ing inst1- during ees i ¢ Bae cane ing such 
tution. the year. She HAOV eS | atrieu 
y: | lates. 
ae | eeOrme 
C.—BY STATES AND CLASSES—con- | | « 
tinued. 
Regular— Continued. 
PA Te ile eee ted canes sare 1 17 | 0 92 22) No data 
(ONG gasor aac ene es See ee 10 180 7 937 325 | a2 284 
MGM UUIeuI Vere eerie s eee «ac ae: f 3 53 6 190 69 18 190 
Mienois 2225... Coe eee, At. 4 164 | 3 1, 125 321 202 1, 125 
BC Ne re alee creaie ke oie a ewes sts 3 76 | 0 | 625 169 41 455 
INGMTCS OLN cs aca eae eet Ad 2 35 | 9 159 | 21 0) Dil 
IGN eace ee eet eee een eee! 3 | 32 | 18 266 | 58 4 122 
IMIS SOUTae ne wee Sonate eeteye sak Secale 9 197 4 880 286 38 393 
MNO Uy reise seas ccs ae ecrein'ee:naetears 2 | 28 10 Bit 10 3 43 
(COON ae aanocesocane eee ae 3 48 7 109 21 2 109 
(OREO Omer ete nec cares aes cele 2 37 1 45 7 2 19 
CHUM Vent aoe ee oe ee omer | 3 64 2 246 58 34 246 
North Atlantic Division ......... a 53| 5,092] 1,373) 638| 3,621 
South Atlantic Division.......... ig 273 10 2, 005 604 195 1, 060 
South Central Division .......... 14 201 3 | 2, 802 983 203 1, 641 
North Central Division .......... | 3 755 57 | 4, 239 1, 257 mee 2, 633 
AWESECENED VISION. occ:. > ose | 8 149 10 | 400 86 38 374 
WmiicdeStatesta.-.-ccee. ces 95 | 2, O14 133 | 14, 538 4, 303 | 1,427 9, 329 
Eclectic. i 164 Sit Gt ey} 
ING MAGIC Reeser ses teen eee A 1| 17 6 88 19 8 88 
(Gidea Rh AS Sener sn oso arene ene & 1 a 0 46 16 No data 
OW ore rete ee eos ee 2 25 2 322 91 No data 
Brag ety Vee tee oor cceo ete cctevece,s crate nak 1 10 3 50 13 Esa 50 
ilies 1, eee er een | | fi 16 3 81 | 24 oT 81 
OG 6c. eee i 8 3 32 | 11 No data 
ROTA SOI er 2 oe ee ore 4 1 14 1 120-} 33 10 | 120 
(Gaiters 2 Bak es sae ee ee 1 12 0 41 | 6 No data. 
Se ES eS =| 
North Atlantic Division ........- i 17 | 6 88 19 6. 88 
Somer Atiimtic Mivision......-<-- if 7 0 46 163 |e | ole 
North Central Division .......... 6 73 12 605 172 49 | 251 
NeSGETIL DIVISION eeees neces o cee 1 12 0 41 eee ces 6 fogbeese== 
% ————— ——_| ———— —-_. — —. 
Waited Stat@sy.ds.c occas. 9) 109 | 18 780 233] S74) 339 
Homeopathic. | Saal 
INMITSSVCHINSCLUStS 2 ee Se cere eee 1 24 13 109 27 15 109 
BMG WINS Olle oer eee isis .ccceesersiaye Reece 2 59 2 186 By oT 186 
EES ITSISRS Kivibs Ui ener eee eee eae 1 24 0 221 60 0 227 
1 Oe ees octet Sc aie as 2 oil 4 224 37 4 62 
JUTE eae nea TE ah ES 2 55 i 353 150 | No data. 
JUG R OS Scar eaerene er achen ete eee epee i 16. 2 71 18 No data. 
PMANNNES O late to'.:- caste cue oo om Seay al "i a 16 4 !) 16 
MOM Sbewewau GaoSH Ee eee eee ae 1 5 3] 44 17 1 44 
JS UISSOTIE Obs enc ee eee eee ere 3 34 3 64 2 0 64 
(CRURIEINE oe soccer iene neem 1 218 0 32 4 4 32 
North Atlantic Division.......... 4 107 wb 516| 140, 49! 516 
et Central Division po<e:)c2 sa - 9 148 20 672 248 | 14 186 
We StCrn Wt SiOli es accu Bens. 1] Dy 0 | 32 4 4 | 32 
United States ............0- 14 | 276 | 35 | 1,220 | 392 67 | 734 
= re eee ———— _—— es 
Graduate. | | 
“ae ere 2 113 5 O00 | eo ter lene | 
(POI REENUR Sco agoennoeasaasanee 1 63 0 NODES terse yacier a | se oteeeeee 
TLOTOMES S10 2 iael e nR nes | 1 14 0 S109) Cee pale anes. te 
(CIM 6 ¢ Aeon ere a ane eens 1 24 0 0 eee Looe a 
Pe Nay) oS on ice Goo Sqesvin acne | 1 6 0 Be Gl Mhedameg ne ll ceaees ganas 5 dso eae 
DESEO) |G ae ee en emer nee 3 65 3 451 j.------++- Leeper oe 
1 SS SS SSS SS 
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TABLE 3.—Summary of statistics of schools of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, for nurscs, 
and for veterinarians, for 1890~51—Continued. 


Matriculates hav- 


Instructors. Students. ing a degree in 
letters or science. 
| Number 
Num- Resident Different | Number | of stu- 
raduat- | Num- 
| ber of | in city or | persons Fine | ber of | cexts in 
schools. building | Non- in attend- hea eile Beek schools 
contain- residents. ance dur-| |, full matric- | .Peport- 
ing insti- | ing the Decent alate ing such 
| tution. | year. atud me matricu- 
y- | lates, 
ee a ! 
C.—BY STATES AND CLASSES—con- | 
tinued. 
Graduate—C ontinued. 
North Atlantic Division ....-..-.. 3 176 5 ORO El | 5 eee eral Pater tel mm nee Gai 
South Central Division.........-.- i 14 0 I GML aie orewtare nialiccorercreteears eerie Ao: 
North Central Division ..-...-.-- 5) 95 3 cli A sarees | oSeminaels |S aire meee 
Winited States ..-cses.<c>2-¥ 9 285 Oo ln sGomee. .5. er... 
Deniistry. ; = 
Ia SSa@mMmSebis woes cee. ccs cess 2 | 39 |° 10 114 44 il 114 
INN? VGN 3 ARE eS ees ae i 28 5 283 85 i) 234 
JE eaudishhyehibh eo co aeeedesaencese: 3 59 | 21 777 292 0 252 
luipieyilitiovdl oa 2 Se ener eee eee - 2 50 8 387 140 48 387 
Distiictrot Colum Dla. oc... 2. <a> -e 3 26 0 26 7 3 26 
JiGeINREN Aes Genomes on DUO R ORE eeee if 16 1 133 26 2 133 
BRCMMECSSGCey es a. cree ceiees ees 3 | 15 8 140 52 0 5 
Oita eb 1| 10 3 208 75 4 208 
JAGR so oceeeeeerccn cece & 1 a by 6 96 3 2 96 
JOININOIS SHeseceeeese anaes eeeene 3 56 4 227, 67 8 227 
Pie eat. cce-r-cceeseccs. 1 5 2 139 99; 3 | 132 
EWLININIES OLA eens ee once see nel 1 26 0 37 Tan 0 37 
OWS nee nooo stances ae ee | 1 11 ©) 184 58 5 | 18L£ 
INGRS GI 5G eee ane © 2 | aif 0 197 79 | No data 
(CONGHAGNS 3 cause Seno sor eae eee. 1 | ial 0 12 5 0 12 
(@ cllitt oratileteeeettere ts meron ces cece 1| 26 8 63 | 16 | 0 63 
North Atlantic Division ......... ce iE 36 1, 17d 421 10 “649 
South Atlantic Division.......... 5 | 7 8 413 14 51 413 
South Central Division ..........; 4 25 9 Da 78 2 138 
North Central Division ........ | 1L 162 a 1, 0S1 345 21 884 
WESECEM DIVISION =- <ce5)--2-- 555s 2 37 8 75 21 0 75 
Waited Statos’...........-.1 oe 426 92 | 3,016 | 1, 012 84 2, 159 
Pharmacy | | a vm, 
INERSSVGINITEC HIS) oa ceeounccecauseded ik 9 0 270 27 4 Di 
INTER SUOE Na os arere aoe eee eee 3 20 0 425 156 1 140 
STAM Sl eu Va teres erste ce eae: 2 10 07 651 187 8 51 
Mary teen ose eee 4 il 3 0 125 3 No data. 
iisimiet ot Columbia 2 ...0.55.0.8 2 | 10 0 | 55 22 0 | 7 
Sounn (Cendnhbo - Aes oeseneeeorssoe Lq 10 0} 25 1 No data. 
: 
AWOmILILC Kaygemeetnete site (cierateno ee cera 2 11 0 | 124 24 10 | 124 
MLeTINIOSS COs seer cae soeic ccc ace 2 | 10 2 | 31 6 1) 31 
[nee ne | 1 | 3 0 33 13 1 | 33 
ONG oo | 2 | 29 0 101 30 0 | 191 
iin nooo ee. 1 4 J 65 22 0 | 22 
Bla bint stereo eee cree, cislorcvecevsiStcee 2 14 0 421 86 0 | 183 
JSTOR Gao a Snes eee eee il 10 0 | 91 | 30 2 | 93 
IMOIDIONRS OE: Soa ooenmae oes ease see 1) 5 On 4 1 0 4 
AVeISCOMSUMeee oe eriee ack se oe eem. it 5 0 | 56 16 0 56 
Tam@ice coer: aun el a 1 Lj 61 5 2 17 
WSS iets Sela 2 i 0. 194 52 | i 194 
Gaia's a Steere ays = isle a) sieSibis oie wins ci iL 6 - 0» 36 | 6 0 | 36 
COlaiatl® .-coochacasoonoascenaeee 1 4 0 13 4 No data 
fe OT MEE aaa a cls arene 1 9 | 0 | 103 15 | 3 | 103 
North Atlantic Division ......... eG eens o{ 1,346 | S70q0 10 461 
South Atlantic Division ........- 4 | 23 0 205 a 0 qT 
SOMGMECeMitrTle WingisiOnbs ss 5. 5 24 2 188 43 ie 183 
Northern Central Division....... 13 | 89 4 1, 029 248 a 704 
WY Gsiann IORAITON ono ooseasouRUGe 2m 13 | 0 116 ils 3 1038 
United States ...........0.- 50. 188 6 2, 884 | (ie | 33 | 1, 463 
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TABLE 3.—Summary of statistics of schools of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, for nurses, 
and for veterinarians, for 1890~-91—Continued. 


Matriculates hav: 
Instructors. Students. ing a degree in 
letters or science. 


Number 
aa at Different Dee Num- | of stu- 
Hoheat persons Pie or | ber of | dents in 


in attend- such | schools 
Male. | Female. |i ice dur-| Complet-| ina. report- 


ing the Fade tric- |ing such 
year. sna ulates. | matricu- 
ere G lates. 
C.—BY STATES AND CLASSES—con- 
tinued. 

Nurse-training. | | 
WWermonti-..-- eet tava yc caters Nay crete 1 5 | 1 Bill 0 VE eel cee 
PMIISS A CIMUSCUGSH cies tele traiaie = = 5 39 | 28 315 SONS ee SAL eee 
icirodlemlsi melee ere ater cate ee crs eee 1 15 | 1 43 Oe eee eins sos ane 
OMe GUC Whee ete cece ee alee 1 0 8 66 25 a. ee an 
Rew, MOTI oie estos osecen+ olen 12 * 51 30 559 gales | ee... 
INCA VE OLSON co rerisiewiaie tcuitalers = 2 0 2 48 17 © 223. |S eee 
PBST Sy VATA ee ofeieta s:c.e cle seein sock 4 2 7 205 63a. Joes | BAUA RA SHOG 
District of Columbia -..........-- 1 7 0 39 | P| ees ee | Mae Seeecas 
MTCHATIA seis see te div ew cena late it 10 2 18 ee! es Ges | i Oe eee 
TINGE Gare ae eee a 1 0 3 115 Cs) (LE eee Lweeceee 
OMe San 22). +. eee ae | 2 21 6 75 SL. 2 cocci 
BMT CSOUA teeta secre el ate ese cee oe it 0 5 Pl Ct be ceerral scesosace< 
INIGSS OUT ree cicisie se oe ee ae waa fe 1 0 ai 32 QA. 5222s 
@altformiaye secs cece .cetecoewiciete cod 1 1 9 | 46 JOE 2 eee | ose eee 
North Atlantic Division .......-- i 86 | 112 77 1, 267 sid)... — 
South Atlantic Division.......-.- 1 | i 0) 39 I <i age [osteeeeeee 
North Central Division .......--.- i) 31 18 261 NPA BAP eerotoocoss cass 
WEST CINE LVAS TON rs eas steno el seirse | 1 1 9) 46 | 13) || ae ee | Reece nenc 

United Stated s..<4.2+-<.04- (84 | 151 | 104! 1,618 | 527 | ee | ree... 
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TABLE 4.—Summary of statistics of schools of theology, for 1890~91. 


é Matriculates hay- 
Pr ela oe ae Students. ing a degree in 
‘ science or letters. 
— rs Number 
ee Resident Different pau” Num- | of stu- 
hools.it city or persous | "igor | berof |, dents 
Schoo's building| Non- [in attend- coniplet-| Such jinschools 
contain- | resident. ; ance dur- a alll ma- |reporiing 
ing insti- ing the [ ourse of} 'zicu such 
tution. year. a lates. | matricu- 
study. lates. 
| j 
Wimited States sesseece see 143 652 82 7,328 1,324 | 2,066 5, 287 
North Atlantic Division ......... 41 250 49 2, 600 55a 1,172 2,097 
South Atlantic Division.......... 28) 103 4 998 130 96 582 
South Central Division........... i 50 il 661 67 114 452 
North Central Division ........-.- 57 234 16 8, 008 553 683 2, 104 
NMICSbermOT VISION see. <-1ccc cece sy 5 15 a 66 H 1 52 
Vici Caemeeneee cee e erence cmd 2 9 0 54 9 7 54 
eS achuselts eeeececse ces ccce sere a “i 50 9 413 Tu alse | 413 
Connecti Cutessereeecssecscee saa: 2 21 8 208 62 191 208 
INGA ld ee Sora eee eee | 9 62 10 719 159 325 559 
INGWy UGG coccesesscoSeseneeeor A 5 26 3 381 104 b224 | 3381 
PGMS VIVAMIA -c5 0k ceccs cwass es 16 82 19 825 144 229 482 
iat lan en eae oc ccceescncassoes 5 35 3 356 47 58 279 
Mistrict of Columbia ......---..-4 3 pl 1 113 | 11 12 72 
PVs CsN Seats eee cee ee cteieiene cence 3 17 0 196 36 16 132 
Bombe anoglim ave. cecs- sce. s55- 4 9 0 89 1 | 0 9 
SOUMUIIC ARO MN de esisliciee ce cists. cee 6 11 0 94 19 | 6 vial 
ROU C My ctieemata meine hincidc esse os oe 8 2 7 0 145 16 4 79 
ICT Coy essere es -cees ssc. ce } 3 15 0) 317 28 64 | 176 
Jone CC ee | 8 2 9 | 259 33 50 196 
JUIDRINEY Ss ceseecceodeeneneecaeees 2 3 0 | 33 0 | 33 
Gol Sina erate syet ie er See seo re aul 7 0 47 0 0 47 
EU OA Bere rciestelele ie evel cieisis Seis cic aie o'els oe 1] 2, om 25 1 | No data. 
} | | 
CI ESE sn | 13 47 | 3 433 O4 76 | 306 
IORGORINE) nSeceSesecnec Oo meee | 3 26 4 | 328 32 10 89 
JOURNOS oa eae seen aes 16 71 4 1, 073 234 380 1, 027 
Nici elmira ee 3 9 0 92 14 8 92 
Whieoneinn coonaeconse bees ee ae 4 24 0 339 53 30 79 
MINIM CH OAM ME ccc sc cicwcececcoccet 5 24 | 2 4 50 23 99 
LONE co cot2 oe 6 16 | 1 182 | rail 89 
INUISSODIE Ge5456 ene = ane ee een 5 13 1 356 66 148 | 299 
aes ee ee og oi ow eine coe soe 2 4 1 24 3 24 
WolGnnd Omen ete nee e coe esecesn. 1 1 0 2 2 1 2 
OnGG0il 2c Gt beeen Cesc se eee 1 | 3 0 11 0 0 1] 
(Caulivonnpliys sees se Benes a ae eee 8 11 | 2 53 aly 0 39 


a Does not include7 graduates of other theological schools studying at Harvard Divinity School. 
b Does not inciude 17 who had not completed a collegiate course. 
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TABLE 5.—Summary of statistics of schools of law, for 1890-91. 


United States 


North Atlantic Division 
Sonth Atlantic Division 


Sonth Central Division 
North Central Division 
Western Division 


Massachusetts 


Connecticut 


New York 


Pennsvlvania 


Maryland 


District of Columbia 


Virginia 


West Virginia. 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Georgia 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 


Mississippi 


Louisiana 


Ohio 


VOU EA SR tc ae a 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


Towa 


Nebraska 
Kansas 


Oregon 


California 


_Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


me bo 


WENN HE ER WH BHR Ee Re IDLH RIP 


Professors and 
instructors. 


Resident 
in city or 
building 
contain- 
ing insti- 
tution. 


oo 


COLI OW WS & Gb bob) Otet eg] 


= 


(ve) 


Mr OM Dow 


et 


Non- 
resident. 


bt 


coo fF 


Matriculates hav- 


Students. ing a degree in 
science or letters. 
Different _ bee 
ae Gradu- a dents 
attend. | 2tes at | “icp [im schools 
ance dur-| Cl0S® Of | matric.|reporting 
ing the veak ulates. shel 
ae matricu- 
y lates. 
| 
5, 252 27 943 | 4, 047 
1, 784 390 | 592 1,558 
1, 158 395 68 449 
369 166 43 a2, 
1, 815 | 744 220 1, 668 
126 | 3 19 | 120 
474 86 | 247 474 
116 | 5D AT 116 
1,001 | 199 291 951 
“193 50 7 17 
100 22, 16 100 
TAT 287 pA) 63 
199 54 32 | 190 
Dal cee eee No data. 
35 4{ 7 oD 
42 11; 4 42 
19 17 7 19 
29 12 | No data. 
124 hier 18 66 
30 20 132 3 
23 10 5) Da 
57 25 a} 57 
76 26 5 76 
30 1! No data. 
153 87 Bie SRS 
ale 40 Opal | Ie 
224 89 "3 165 
587 279 85 587 
118 62 aly 118 
176 49 10 176 
198 | 63 10 161 
156 | 46 338 156 
f° its “aie mii os| 40a 
42 13. 5 a 
84 Pal 14 84 
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TABLE 6.—Summary of statistics of schools for training teachers wholly or partially 
supported by public funds, for 1890~91, 


« 


Num- | For stu- 
| ber of | dentsin 
schools. profes- 


sional 
course. 
HW AMILCUES tates maar iccicteie saree cine e ceys ore 131 1,361 
MORAG ATmtTG IOIWASIOD cw. sceescics, see 5+ | G75 | 
SOMPMeAU I ANtte WuNISOM sc ccc sieve cecccie = 19 119 
Southecentral Wivisione--...-+-0--- cee 17 | 121 
iNonchieGentral Divisione jc csncs sss sees a | 370 
NWieStCEmlpbivisl Olea ctaeee cis scceecies e = ceca 10 | 76 
GING) eegoseeaaeen CoC COO EE aon ea ees 5 28 
Wen? Jelenonalibitt 65556 noneeccsssor eee none: | mC 
WY GIRO is ec GHG DC OCU Oo ee eee (sh 15 
EWES Ss alc lias ets memes sie ajsclers icles crete. ce 10 86 
pun (emis lan derecrmine asec cess ocecisie es creme oe 1 9 
(Conumecticuteses se. eee cee s = Eon eonenoone 4 a? 43 
New York.-... eee eee asec cic eeke 14 202 
DN GNE UGE 0 Sho Segoe ese cee eer eeenors 4 3 | 24 
JPaimsyhyGtibe)aSc G0 oO eobOb ee eeeeeOeoree 14 | 261 
TOES ETA 86 | SE ee oe Ogee ee een oir 1 - 
Dictctoim@olwumbpidedscescesss ec ee cese cee y) j1 
\Witt@hala). oconeeneud aes Jbb coe See SeOmoe er 4 47 
WW @sib Wiha: oon denu nee coe oReeneeee 6 32 
BNCOMEO AG OM Meee eas e.c.c cee cee ec ce cece ccs 3 9 
Samiin Cannbbneeasaas aces sepeeeneeseaeoeas 1 5 
IMIG) oo oes oan See OCs ean eee 2 6 
RM MUOlsye Wane icicles eee cn wes se eo 1 | 6 
MINE TITIES S GO pesiaplerscts:e)sis:ojereisi = aie cies ic/siels sieeve 2. 24 
PM UO MMA see teers sels cise ace e see ee cis oc eieieree es 8 58 
PE SS1S SIN) Ph eemeateste tats eealeraiec ayatacareialeta\e c\steiaver 3 10 
SS Oe Sa a eeeenteter ce aro evo esac, cicleraveie aiecrere ots al! 7 
RONAS ernest eo eie aise ctevorcis Misie mis aw euectyersra 1 | all 
PASIAN Geet te iseiien scrsc em sais c.cerees & 1| bi 
OI sol eee 4 | 28 
IGRIGDINT oo Bete CH SG OBOE en Cee ee 2 val 
SUIMOIS Seee woe = 62 e eee enna see oneness 3 56 
INGI@INIGAM .os0coce0enGendden conned SOSnOnSoF 1 29 
VFI S@OSb) 6 aooden SESH EEO OCC eee ae 4 50 
IN GMOS. oc cap Senta Gane oe OeeeeBoaee 4 Sil 
ON ice seme Pate Matas a yetere esis avs) et cvsra/ beet creeieeahe a 30 
INTIS SUIE S36 Besar ee eee | 5 52 | 
IN @witliy IBA OE ae eae ee erence | 1 5 | 
SOMA koties a -cc-c c= eT ree er rere 2 18 
INGINHISIS’ oases Hase ba Teen ee ese eee iL 13 
TECSSTBUS VAS) ese cela eile ener 1 1 
ACHIACIOE: coca at Aege Dee nee eee eee 1 2 
\WESiinan09) « 5655ccep BAO soe e Os enee ease 2 lo | 
CO OO ON peerersrerasrate rom olajaie e/sierejatersvetsia 2 cieccerers seis 3 13 
(CAING2TE, srdeoaeeeSanReeee ae cee eee anes 4 49 


| Teaching Staff. 


Wholly 
for other 


depart. | 


ments. 


bet DO 
COW wa OS mor WOOe 


es 


: m 
SCHOS COCHHOMNORDOA 


a One school not reporting. 


Professional students. 


Male. 


1, 228 


Female. 


22, 480 
11, 318 


1, 253 
1, 485 
6, 806 


469 
111 
226 
996 
201 


Pe 
onde 
te Ws) 


Gradu- 
ates, 
1890-'91. 


5, 060 


3, 005 
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TABLE 7.—Summary of statistics of schools for training teachers receiving no aid 


United States ....--.....e- | 


North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 


from public funds, for 1890-91. 


IDiVISTONV.s. aces elec 
DivisloWssce oss ae 


South Central Division..........- 
North Central Division .......... 


NWESLELNeDIVislOne ss. cree ecee se 


Pennsylvania . 


West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
GeOPela 22.52. 
IGA Ss ea ecoes 


Kentucky..... 
Teinessee....- 
AMEN BESIE so5uee 
Mississippi --- 
Louisiana ..... 
Bement Sremiercrcis.c.c 


(ON) eaneeoeaee 
dardiand 2-2. = 
Tilinois.....-.. 
Wisconsin .... 
WONVaRee oes 
Missouri ..-..- 
Nebraska ..... 
Jai Seeenease 


Wyoming ....- 
Washington... 
California ..... 


| 


Roce oe ae 


NH NPE PNW oO Herp npne 


Teaching staff. 
For stu-| Wholly 
dents in | engaged 
profes- | innon- 

sional profes- 
course or sional de- 
depart- | part- 
ment. | ments. 
257 151 
6 0 
33 18 
38 36 
170 90 
10 7 | 
6 0 
4 2 
8 2 
11 11 | 
6 1 
4 2 
10 11 
7 7 
12 }- 3 
2 10 
4 2 
3 3 
26 35 
59 0 
16 13 
20 0 
15 37 
6 0 
12 |. 0 
16 5 
3 0 
3 0 
4|- 7 


Students. 


Professional. 


Crea Nonpro- 


fessional. 
uates dur- 
-| Women. ing 
year. 

4, 443 996 4, 335 
130 16 | li 
221 38 801 
435 141 1, 034 

3, 556 801 2, 152 
101 0 337 
130 | 16 1 

15 5 43 
78 0 2 
97 21 623 
2 10 39 
10 2 94 
40 75 152 
98 8 360 
151 7 0 
120 27 247 
6 11 8 
12 10 53 
8 3 214 
638 69 1, 547 

1, 794 567 162 

ait) 35 141 

15 | 14 55 
132 12 via 
78 10 0 
375 | 64 0 
50 | 30 70 

7 | 2 9) 5 
20 0 82 
74 0 250 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
EDUCATION IN SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 


By Rey. A. D. Mayo, M. A. 


In the year 1734, Orange County of the colony of Virginia in theory 
included the whole of the present United States of America west of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. In 17388 the new counties of Augusta and 
Frederick covered the vast area of the present States of West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and the major part of what 
isnow the New Dominion. In 1763, by treaty with France, Virginia was 
reduced to the territory east of the Mississippi River and north of the 
present boundary of Tennessee. Later, in the early days of the new 
Republic, the release of her ancient claim upon the original Northwest 
curtailed her boundary to the still noble dimensions of the common- 
wealth of 1860. The secession of “ the Mother of Presidents” from the 
Union her great statesmen had done so much to create, in 1861, was 
the signal for an important section of her own territory to follow her 
example, and the present State of West Virginia is now a prosperous 
and worthy member of the splendid group of seven northwestern com- 
monwealths between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi. The Vir- 
ginia of to-day consists of the one hundred counties between the sea 
and the high mountain ranges which divide its southwestern realm from 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina. What may be called 
southwestern Virginia, for the purpose of this essay, with no attempt 
at strict accuracy in the division, is contained in the twenty-five 
counties between the city of Roanoke and the western border of the 
State. The names of these counties are Roanoke, Craig, Alleghany, 
Bath, Highland, Giles, Bland, Buchanan, Dickinson, Wise, Lee, Scott, 
Russell, Washington, Tazewell ysmyth, Grayson, Wythe, Pulaski, Mont: 
gomery, Floyd, Carroll, Patrick, Henry, Franklin. 

In the year "1865, at the close of the great civil conflict, the Old 
Dominion, east of Augusta County, presented one of the most melan- 
choly specimens of the ruin wrought by war in modern times. For 
four years it had been the most desperate battle ground for the 
preservation of the Union. As the mighty struggle neared its conclu- 
sion the grand armies of the Republic and the Confederacy, led by 
their most eminent commanders, all turned their faces toward east 
Virginia. Here was seen the closing act of the drama, in the fall of 
the Confederate capital and the surrender of the army that from the 
first had been the most stubborn and successful defender of “the lost 
cause.” Through the entire realm between the Alleghany Mountains 
and the sea, old Virginia had been ravaged by the surging to and fro 
of the contending hosts of the rival powers, battling for the State of 
Washington and Jefferson. Almost every square mile had its woeful 
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record of bloody encounter. Its cities were in ruins, its plantations 
ravaged, and its whole industrial order overthrown. So complete was 
the destruction that entire regions of this oider part of the State, after 
twenty-five years, are only beginning to recuperate. Indeed, important 
sections of the Virginia of the Revolution are now virtually abandoned 
territory, biding the time of the hervic investment of capital and labor 
necessary for reclaiming lands haliowed by the most sacred historical 
memories of the olden days. ; 

In the year 1861, at the cpening of the war, Virginia, east of the 
Alleghany range, led the entire fifteen States of the South in the ar- 
rangements for the secondary and higher education. The State Uni- 
versity, founded by Jefierson in 1820, in Albemarle County, had the 
undisputed leadership of the colleges in all the Southern and Southwest- 
ern States. Randolph-Macon, Hampden-Sidney, William and Mary, 
still existing, and Washington College, at Lexington, were known and 
held in high esteem. Im the southwest, Emory and Henry, nestling in 
its lovely valley, gathered a large body of students from many distant 
States. Hollins Institute, in Botetourt County, was the best-known 
and probably the most effective seminary for girls in the South, draw- 


ing large numbers of her students from distant communities. The 


original plan of Thomas Jefferson for a college in every county, tribu- 
tary to the State University, had never been realized; but a good num- 
ber of academical foundations, organized on the plan of the famous 
public schools of England, made a strong point of the classics and 
mathematics and held up the standard of old-time liberal culture. 
The superior graduates of these institutions became the leading presi- 
deuts and professors of the collegiate and academical establishments 
through the South, especially in the Southwest; even contributing lib- 
erally to the same class of teachers In the States north of the Ohio. 
There was a good deal of vigorous private and family schooling and 
tutoring among the weaithy families, and a habit of sending to the best 
Northern and European schools. The one weak point was the crudeand 
meager arrangements for the cominon schooling of the masses of white 
people, even in this portion of the State a numerous class, and in the 
western country beyond the range of slave cultivation ineluding a 
large proportion of the entire population. There are no reliable statis- 
ties of popular education in Virginia during these 250 years, but enough 
is known to make painfully evident the neglect of this, the only dura- 
ble foundation on which to build a republican State. 

A few of these leading schools held on in a half-hearted way during 
the stormy years of the war. Among them was Hollins Institute, the 
foremost institute for girls. It is a striking indication of tle confi- 
dence of even the leading educational men of the State in the ultimate 
success of the cause, that at the last commencement season of this institu- 
tion befere the fall of Richmend, while Grant was closing inon Peters- 
burg and Sherman fighting his way to Atlanta, the management of 
this institution responded to the ablest plea fer the normal training of 
teachers ever made in the South by Prof. Edward Joynes, and voted 
to reorganize this academy as a normal school for the instruction of 
the young women who weuld be ealied to serve in the new edueational 
system of the Confederacy. The majority of the older seats oflearning 
were suspended during this year, many of their buildings destroyed 
or greatly injured by use for hespital and other military purposes. The 
State owes to Gen. Philip Sheridan the preservation of the quaint 
buildings of the university, at Charlottesville, and, after unaccounta- 
ble delays, the Congress of the United States has at last reimbursed 
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William and Mary College for the unauthorized burning of its build- 
ings in the peninsular campaign. 

In southwestern Virginia the material ruin of the war was less evi- 
dent. There had been comparatively little serious fighting in the re- 
gion below Lynchburg, save where an occasional raid “had left a black 
and blasted tract in its wake. Outside of the valleys where the chief 
slave population was concentrated, there had been no especial loss 
from occupation. The people of these highland counties were mostly 
independent farmers, and, notwithstanding the fearful drain of the con- 
scription for the army, were left with a country not seriously injured 
by overeulture in the past. But the educational destruction was even 
greater in this portion of the State. Outside a few collegiate and 
academical schools, attended by a small percentage of the school popu- 
lation, there had never been any well organized or efficient system of 
popular instruction on the ground. The majority of even the better-off 
families were now unable to resume their old-time habit of sending 
their children from home to distant schools. A feeble attempt to re- 
establish the “ Old Field” system of subscription schools, taught by 
itinerant masters, often under conditions that would dampen the zeal 
of the most ambitious student, seems to be all that was done for sev- 
eral years. Meanwhile illiter acy was on the increase among the humbler 
classes of white people and the colored folk were compelled to depend 
largely upon the missionary zeal of teachers sent from the various 
churches and educational societies of the North for the inauguration 

of their educational life. 

' He would have been regarded a visionary indeed who in this dis- 
mal emergency should have prophesied that on the sacred soil of the 
Old Dominion, memorable as the home of great men, within a brief 
generation, not yet thirty years from the surrender at Appomattox, 
would have been revealed what we now behold; for, spite of this 
destruction in the older part of the State, the revival of material pros- 
perity has justified the prophecy of Washington in a marvelous degree. 
The Virginia of 1892 is steadily being renewed in all that makes an 
American State powerful and prosperous, and nowhere is this progress 
more evident than in the region left to it in‘the deprivation of the great 
undeveloped territory now its neighboring State of West Virginia. In 
its depression, almost its despair, the ancient Commonwealth has 
‘lifted its eyes unto the hills” of its new southwest, and thence ‘cometh 
its help.” 

The eye of the Father of his Country was always on this great south- 
west in the darkest hour of the Revolution. Into that mysterious wil- 
dernesS he would retreat, if worst came to worst, and prolong the 
battle for the freedom of the colonies through indefinite years. And 
when the good fight was won he still looked westward in prophetic 
consideration of the swarming myriads that should people the lands 
toward the sunset. He was always saying, ‘‘ We must bind these peo- 
ple of the new West to us by bands of steel.” His favorite idea of a 
canal fronr the seaboard to the valley of the Ohio antedated the more 
practical scbeme of De Witt Clinton by a generation. In his will 
he left stock in these projected waterways to found a national uni- 
versity at Washington, in which the favored male youth of the several 
States should be educated together by American teachers into a pha- 
lanx of patriotic leaders of the. new American citizenship. His especial 
plan failed of accomplishment, but the ways of water and steel now 
bind the shore of the Atlantic to the mighty West. The University 
of Virginia was the real mother of the system of State universities 
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that now has the leadership in the education of every State beyond the 
old Augusta County line, while the city of Washington has already 
become a national university whose opportunities for a broad and patri- 
otic culture surpass even the dream of the great first President of the 
Republic. 

On every side the traveler now sees the evidence of the advancing 
material prosperity and power of the new Dominion of Virginia. 
Within the past twenty-five years two great lines of railroad have 
spanned the 500 miles between the sea and the Ohio Valley, while two 
systems of almost equal importance bind it to the South and South- 
west, and the Baltimore and Ohio, the great highland railroad of the 
civil war, is still expanding its facilities. Hampton Roads is rapidly 
becoming the Atlantic harbor that one marvels it has not been from 
the beginning. At the mouth of the James River is springing up a 
new city, the rival of busy Norfolk, across its broad and beautiful bay. 
Richmond is becoming a notable center of the manufacturing industry 
she resisted for years in the interest of a narrow industrial and _ polit- 
ical theory. Southside Virginia is being wrought up into vast garden, 
orchard, and tobacco plantations, with old villages rising into new 
cities. Alexandria is bestirring herself to revive her ancient days of 
commercial importance, and can hardly fail to be an important manu- 
facturing annex of the United States capital. The Potomac is already 
regarded as one of the two noblest pleasure waterways in the eastern 
section of the Union, only rivaled by the Hudson. The quiet valley 
of the Shenandoah has not only surpassed its old-time agricultural 
fame, but is now making loud proclamation of new mining and manu- 
factures more startling than the stories of its natural bridge, caverns, 
and mountain wonders in the geographies of our youth. 

But the people of Virginia are rapidly learning that the new and 
exciting hope of a material prosperity, impossible under its ancient 
régime, is burdened with its new perils and solemnized by a call for the 
noblest effort of a Christian civilization. To the average politician, 
ensnared in the toils of the little expediencies of to-day; to the social 
philosopher, who leaves out the common humanity of man; to the lit- 
-terateur, looking backward for inspiration into a state of society abnor- 
mal at its best and impossible to be recalled to-clay, the race problem, as 
the relation between the white and colored people of the South is called, 
isafearful portent. But the very friction of the attempt to force a reac- 
tionary policy on these expanding States of the South will compel the 
Christian civilization of the present to assert itself and boldly declare 
that the only outlet for this peril is through the broad highway of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. The moment any man, however noble by nature 
or exalted by pedigree, bends down to his weaker brother to recognize 
the image of the Creator and aid in the uplift to his own highest possi- 
bilities, all danger of race conflict disappears in the new revelation of 
the divine and human love that makes of one family all God’s creatures 
on earth andin heaven. It is already seen and realized by a great and 
increasing body of the Southern people that, so far from a cause of 
discouragement, the present social situation is the call of God to the 
greatest moral achievement of the century, that is, the inauguration of 
a vast missionary movement for the education of all its less-favored 
classes in that training of the hand, the heart, and the head which is 
the making of a true American citizenship no less than the realization 
of the brotherhood of man in the Church of Christ. 

While the mighty North is wrestling with her prodigious effort to 
change the thronging millions of the humbler sort of European imm1- 
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grants to a safe, helpful, and patriotic American people, the South is 
awakening to her own corresponding obligation to lift up, not the new- 
comers from foreign lands, but her own people of both races, who from 
the first have been at once the source of all her prosperity ‘and i in lat- 
ter days the occasion of all her woes. And if this view of the situation 
seems fanciful and impracticable, or runs against the theory or practice 
of any set of secular or sacred men, we can safely appeal to the future 
and the providence of God, nowhere displayed in more affecting and 
inspiring ways than during the past twenty-five years of our American 
history, so crowded with warning, instruction, and inspiration to “all 
orders and conditions of men.” 

To the thoughtful observer of American affairs the educational prog- 
ress of the sixteen ex-slave-holding, originally known as the Southern 
States, during the past twenty-five years, is one of the chief marvels of 
our marvelous national life. Indeed, this great movement along the 
whole line of educational advancement has practically been made in the 
twenty years since 1870, and is, by all odds, the most interesting and 
significant feature of the complex industrial, political, and social evo- 
lution we call the New South. We have already referred to the start- 
ling manner in which the prophetic common sense of Washington has 
been more than verified in the new outburst of Southern industries and 
the push for the development of the vast resources of the Southern 
States within the past fifteen years. Less evident to the superficial 
observer, but far more radical in its quiet and irresistible influence since 
1870, has been the educational renaissance which reads like a chapter 
of the prophecy according to Thomas Jefferson, fulfilled almost to the 
letter, with even greater enlargement of the spirit than even that great 
man foresaw. 

To few men has been given the combination of creative genius and 
executive capacity that makes the ideal statesman. We believe that 
history will award the crown of practical, sound, conservative Amer- 
ican Sstatesmanship to the group of great men that looked for lead- 
ership to Washington, the most unselfish, successful, and sensible leader 
of men in modern times, with Mar shall, Madison, and others of like 
broad, calm, and inoderate spirit as his fit associates. But just as 
surely does ‘it appear that in fruitful theories of republican society, 
in deep speculation concerning the ultimate foundations of just gov- 
ernment, especially in the fertility of expedient and breadth of concep- 
tion concerning the fit training of the people of thirteen rival colonies 
and their probable new elements of population from abroad for the 
highest position on earth, a competent American citizenship, Thomas 
Jeiferson of all his countrymen stands supreme. 

Nothing so reveals the superficial estimate of vital forces by the 
average partisan political leaders of the day asthe fact that this crown- 
ing element of his fame should be so persistently overlooked. Within 
the past five years a noiable eulogy on the life and character of Jeffer- 
son was pronounced before a State university by a distinguished pub. 
lic man, with no especial mention of this his most prominent claim to 
the gratitude of his countrymen and the most precious heritage to his 
own Commonwealth. It may not be amiss to recapitulate the elements 
of this system of schooling for the youth of the Old Dominion, elabo- 

rated by Thomas Jefferson even before the foundation of the Union. 
and persisted in with an intelligent obstinacy, increasing with years, 
until the closing days of his life. 

(1) Foremost, as the basis of the whole structure, was the great cru- 
sade in behalf of religious liberty which rescued Virginia from an 
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ecclesiastical bondage more galling and far less respectable and moral 
than the corresponding Puritan rule of the first thirty years of the 
New Engiand colonial life. The more closely we look at the actual 
state of colonial affairs, the more evident it seems that the new Govern- 
ment of the United States owed its most radical and essential feature, 
a complete separation of church and state, more to the wisdom of a 
small group of far-seeing statesmen than to any settled conviction In 
the popular mind. To Washington, Marshall, Franklin, Adams, and 
Jefferson, and in his better days somewhat to the agitation of Thomas 
Paine, was it given to quictly place in the very beart of the new re- 
public the assertion of an absolute religious liberty of thought and 
action, only limited by the moral law as incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion and legislation of the modern civilized state. The leadership in 
the first great battle against ecclesiastical authority in the South was 
given to Jefferson. It was clear as light to him that, without this as 
the chief corner stone, not only would republican institutions be im- 
possibile, but all education for American citizenship would be poisoned 
at the fountain by the most desperate virus of sectarian bigotry and 
ecclesiastical despotism. Ali these men were deeplyreligious, although 
no one of them was a notable churchman in the popular sense. Their 
work was accomplished against the bitter opposition of a majority of 
the clergy, which found expression in a proclamation of Jefferson as 
the arch apostle of infidelity. But,once achieved, this act so com- 
mended itself to the common religious sense of the leading laity of all 
sections that it has seldom been questioned in theory. 

(2) Next in importance in scheme of Jefierson was the emancipation 
of the slaves and their training by industrial education for what then 
appeared the most practicable way of disposing of this already danger- 
ous element of Southern popuiation. This plan is distinctly outhned 
in the original scheme of Jetferson for the new educational organiza- 
tion of Virginia, and, had it been accepted, would have become the 
fashion of the day and saved the Republic of 1860 from the terrible 
conflict for the independence of the South. It was not remarkable that 
Jefferson shared in what was the almost universal moral repugnance to, 
and the deep conviction of the political inconsistency and social peril of 
such an institution as American negro slavery; but that he sheuld have 
reached out and seized, as by instinct, on the idea of preparation, 
through industrial training, for the new life of the freedman, whether 
at home or in Africa, declares him foremost among the educational 
theorists of his age. He would see to-day his fundamental idea real- 
ized on a broader scale at Hampton, in sight of the landing-place of 
the first Dutch slaver, “built in the eclipse and rigged with curses 
dark,” that smote with its fatal prow the sands of old Virginia. In the 
light of the opinions and feelings of Christendom at that day concern- 
ing the morale of slavery and the status of the Negro, probably stated 
with aecuracy in the memorable sentence of the decision of Chief Jus- 
tice Taney in the Dred Scott case, illustrated by the persistent effort 
of the British Government to force African slavery on the American 
colonies, this enlightened and benevolent plan of Jefferson for the 
peaceful emancipation and preparation of the negro race for useful- 
ness is a striking proof of a statesmanship only too ideal for that early 
day. . | 

(3) Next came the first clear and influential statement of the right of 
the common white people of the South to elementary schooling at the 
expense of the State, under the supervision of the Government, in Jef- 
ferson’s proposition for a system of cemmon schools. The hand-to- 
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mouth expedient of the ‘Old Field school,” a private subscription 

arrangement, dependent entirely on the teacher and the whim of his 

patrons, possibly good but almost universally poor, was already seen 

to be a failure as a method for the permanent education of the majority 

of white youth. The propssition to limit the period of free schuvling 

to three years and the small care for girls in the arrangement were 

concessions to the obstinate unbelief in any system of free public educa- 

tion among the influential classes of the people, backed by the universal 

prejudice of the clergy in favor of clerical supervision of all training of 
childhood and youth outside the family; itself, in this respect, little 

better than an annex to the church. One feature of the plan not fully 

appreciated was the appointment of teachers from worthy veterans of 
the Revolutionary army during good behavior and their establishment 

in a permanent home as a perquisite of the position, an arrangement 

that would have given to the teaching profession a standing of respect- 

ability and permanency it has not yet attained in the most favored sec- 

tions of the Union. Atthe same time Joseph Cabell, the Fidus Achates 

of Jefferson in all his educational schemes, returned from Europe full 

of the new method of instruction associated with the name of Pesta- 

lozzi. Had the scheme carried and been established in good faith the- 
teachers of New England and the Northwest might have been throng- 

ing the normal schools and summer institutes of Virginia to-day for the 
latest methods and devices in the organization, discipline, and teaching 

of the common school. 

(4) The next step upward was the conception of Jefferson respecting 
the secondary education, as far as concerned its establishment and 
supervision by the State. The germ of the idea included the modern 
American high school. In form it corresponded with what was then 
the universal conception of an academical training—the driil in the 
classies and mathematics as sufficient for a university and professional 
career, and the schooling essential to a gentleman. He proposed a 
system of colleges so numerous that every manin the State could reach 
one at the end of a day’s journey, where the sons of tie betier-off class 
could be instructed in the learning and manners essential to their sta- 
tion. But the plan included a provision for the free tuition of a few 
scholars in each county, elected by competitive examination from the 
common schools, thus reaching down a hand to lift up the more promis- 
ing boys of the humbler class to companionship in privilege with their 
social superiors. Here the war was declared, fierce and persistent, by 
the clergy and the regulation planter of the day. Already had the 
prominent Christian bodies monopolized the higher education, even 
William and Mary being really a Church of England seminary, and 
the majority of the academies aiready established were regarded as 
feeders and missionary centers of the rival sects. On the other hand, 
the exclusive family idea of the time was outraged by a proposition to 
mix the offspring of even the different grades of upper-caste folk in 
schools removed from the home inspection and supervised by the State. 
No man reslized better than Thomas Jefferson the essential antagonism 
of the family notion of exclusive education by tutors and governesses, 
virtually in an apartment of the home, without the independence of the 
teacher even in methods of instruction, and its inevitable enslavement 
to the habits and whims of a plantation household, to any genuine ideal 
of republican institutions. His voluminous writings on education are 
full of the clear perception of the right and duty of the whole people, 
represented in a republican state, to a vital codperation in the mental 
and moral training of children and youth for republican citizenship. 
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Otherwise the material of citizenship is always at the mercy of the 
church, and the church a clerical preserve. He asserted that, not 
only by a negative method of a legislation based on the highest con- 
ception of the moral law possible at any given period, and the protec- 
tive method of state guardianship of the child as a defense against 
parental incapacity and vice and clerical persecution of heresy with all 
the agencies in possession of the clerical class, but also in the common, 
collegiate, and secondary state school, the moral right arm of the 
American commonwealth, was lodged this power and obligation. We 
are not yet out of the persistent war against this, the American idea 
of the training of American youth for American life. And no man of 
the earlier time so clearly anticipated this conflict, or so wisely pro- 
vided against the peril of social and sectarian interference with the 
liberty of becoming a full American citizen, as this great and farseeing 
statesman of education. 

5. Thus obstructed and worried even to the verge of desperation by 
the steady resistance of the old-time family and clerical ideas of educa- 
tion, there is no wonder that Jefferson, at the end of a good fight of 
thirty years, in his old age, worn out by the cares of public office and 
the embarrassment of his own private affairs, was happy even to save 
the upper story of his great temple for the training of his beloved Virginia. 
It was indeed like the spire of a cathedral, poised in the air high above 
the earth, with no building underneath, propped by such stays and sup- 
ports as the unorganized school scheme of private and church institu- 
tions could afford. As conceived in the imagination of its creator, the 
new University of Virginia was the broadest and most democratic ar- 
rangement for the higher education that had appeared on the new con- 
tinent. It had broken loose from the ecclesiastical control that still held 
all American coilegesin bonds. it had inaugurated the elective system 
of study, which is now the accepted method of all leading colleges and 
universities in the country. As conceived in the mind of the sage, in 
his study over at Monticello, the idea ofa community of young gentle- 
men, put upon their sense of personal responsibility and honor for good 
behavior, was a hew departure that struck down below the roots of the 
prevailing notions of the discipline of youth for the obligations and 
perils of life. His curriculum was almost the rival of Milton’s noble 
conception of the education fit for an English gentleman, and included 
not only military tactics, but the industrial drill now coming to the 
front in the most progressive institutions of learning. 

So great were these and other lesser merits that, with all the draw- 
backs of its actual organization, the University of Virginia has been 
one of the most influential of American seats of learning, setting the 
pitch for the entire organization of the higher education in every State 
south of Virginia, and repeating itself, with the additions of Jed#erson’s 
entire scheme, in the State universities of every Northwestern and 
Pacific Commonwealth. Of course, under the conditions, it could not 
fail to become a university of the dominant class, and, with the grow- 
ing tendency of that leading aristccracy, a citadel of the political and 
social ideas that drove the South into revolt from the Natio:al Govern- 
ment and wrought the dismemberment of the Old Dominion herself. 
But it has graduated a noble company of eminent men. Its standard 
of scholarship has been high, exacting severe labor from all who claim 
its diploma. Ithassentfortha great crowd of accomplished teachers to 
thesecondaryand higher schoolsof the Southwest, and largely modified 
thecollegiatelife of the older Nerthwest and, today, perhaps, no other edu- 
cational institution in these sixteen States has a better outlook for a new 
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life along the lines of the new university departure. If the favorite 
notion of Dr. Ruffner, that here should be established an annex for the 
higher education of young women, could be realized, a new departure 
of incalculable importance would bemadein the quar ter most demanded 
by the rising ambition of thousands of the daughters of the State. 

But while the provision for the superior schooling of the more favored 
youth of Virginia was steadily increasing in quantity and quality 
through the forty years between 1820 and 1860, the leading class of her 
people seem never to have recognized the dream of Jefferson for the 
common schooling of the common people. From time to time conven- 
tions were held. Influential educational and public men like Henry 
A. Wise and numerous others uttered their warning and persuading 
plea for the bread of life, and more than one abortive attempt was made 
to establish in especial localities something that should take the place 
of a common school. Butneither thelean and hungry arrangement for 
the schooling of the poor by the Literary Fund, nor the attempt at a 
county arrangenent based on public taxation, made any great headway. 
Doubtless many of the children even of the poorer sort of families were 
assisted by private charity and several generous public gifts to rise 
above the level of their companions. There was an occasional ming- 
ling of all sorts and conditions in the great number of family, private, 
and Old-Field schools; and the academies for boys and girls were now 
and then invaded by ambitious youths, who, at all hazards, fought their 
way along the steep and rugged road that the American education was 
to the Ameri ican boy and girl of half a century ago. But the condition 
of the educational destitution in which the State found itself in 1865, in 
the hour of its dire extremity, was the logical result of the narrow Ene- 
lish policy it had pursued in this as in other directions; and, in 187 0, 
the ery went up, from the sea sands to the most distant recesses of the 
western mountains, for the establishment of the American people’s 
common school. 

in nothing has the really superior class of Virginia more notably 
declared its soundness, persistence, and capacity to hold fast to a great 
idea than in the way in which it stood by the educational ideas of Jef- 
ferson through the one hundred turbulent years from the outbreak of 
the war of the Revolution to the inauguration of the people’s comimon 
school in 1870. Every now and then a desperate effort was made to 
break out of the fata! circle of the old-time family and church notion of 
the school. Repeated conventions were held and some of the most 
briliant and comprehensive pleas for universal education ever made 
were the efforts of this agitation. Among them, the famous address of 
the Hon. Henry A. Wise to his constituents in Accomack County on 
retiring from his Congressional-career, was conspicuous for its almost 
prophetic outlook into the future. His nephew is now the able super- 
intendent of common schools in the city of Baltimore. At last, the 
close of the civil war, in 1865, first opened the way to the realization of 
the truly American scheme of the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and to-day, under modern forms and methods, the essential 
ideas of this great educational statesman are implanted 1 in the consti- 
tution and laws and steadily becoming accepted facts in the new Do- 
minion. 

In sight of the old Hampton Beach, where the first slave ship dis- 
gorg ved its freight of black savages, on their way out of African bar- 
Darism toward the lofty goal of American citizenship, now rises the 
beautiful village called The Hampton Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute. Established immediately after the advent of peace, by Gen. 8. 
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©, Armstrong, the-son of a missionary, a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, a young Union soldier and commander of colored 
troops, a remarkable blending of the statesman and scholar, it has 
fully taken up Jefferson’s plan of industrial training for the emanci- 
pated race and wrought it out with ali the added experience of a hun- 
dred fruitful years. Not only has it profoundly interested the attention 
of tlie great wealthy Northeast, but it has become a part of the educa- 
tionalsystem of the Stateof Virginia, which pays annually into its treas- 
ury 2 portion of the income from the fund for the agricultural and me- 
chanical education of the people. And, as in further recollection of the 
old days, it now includes the training of one hundred youth of the Indian 

race, first met by the original settlers on this historic. ground. <An- 
other valuable school for “the training of colored teachers now over- 
looks, from the towers of its stately buildings, the scene of the final 
conflict of the war of the sections, at Petersburg; while the State au- 
thorities every year are concerned i in the management of the Sumner 
Institute of instruction for the same class of teachers. Sixty-eight 
thousand colored children arenow receiving educational training, largely 
at the expense of the white people, in the common schools of the State. 

The college founded by Washington in Augusta County, beyond the 
mountains, received Gen. Robert “B. Lee as president at the close of 
the war. In the reorganization of this venerable institution of learn- 
ing and its adjustment to the educational needs of the time, Gen. Lee 
displayed the same ability and vitality that made him the foremost 
military leader of the Confederacy. To-day Washington and Lee, gen- 
aay endowed from both sections of the country, is one of the most 

substantial of the Southern colleges. 

The son of one of the oid presidents of Washington College, Dr. 
Ruffner, himeelf, before 1869, known all over the Union from a bold and 
powerful articie on the institution of slavery, was wisely selected by the 
new State government to organize the system of common schools de- 
mailed by the new constitution of the Commonwealth, and for twelve 
years Dr. W. H. Ruffher administered the great office of first State 
commissioner of schools in Virginia in a way that made him the Horace 
Mann of the new South. The schoolman from abroad, who to-day sees 
- how obstinately the old caste and sectarian spirit still resists the fit 
development of common schools established ‘‘for the people and by 
the people,” has but a faint impression of the prodigious task that con- 
fronted Dr. Ruffner in 1870. Everywhere the old-time political, eccle- 
siastical, and social combination that had defeated Jefferson and kept 
the hated common school of the North out of the State for a hundred 
years, rallied in the last ditch for a final trial of strength. That in the 
brief space of twelve years of official service this accomplished and 
courageous leader had co conducted the educational campaign that his 
displacement from office in 1882 left the system so firmly established in 
the hearts of the people of Virginia that -neither the relentless opposi- 
tion of the defeated combination of its enemies, the fierce agitations of 
a new political adininistration, and, most dangerous of all, the fearful 
inadequacy of the schools th emselves to do their pr oposed work, were 
able to discourage the educational public of the State, is conclusive 
proof of the success of this momentous achievement, for in this experi- 
ment was involved not only the establishment of the American common- 
school system in Virginia, but virtually in all the States of the South. 
Even to-day the State of Jefferson leads the educational column south 
of the Potomac and the Ohio, as in the years before the flood. The. 
final service of Dr. Ruffner as first president of the first no1mal school 
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for white youth in the State was a fit conclusion of his illustrious career. 
It may not be too much to demand that, in his later years, he shall 
publish a complete collection of his valuable official reports and his 
numerous writings in defense of the system of popular education which 
involved him in controversy with some of the most eminent men of the 
Connnonwealth. 

As a Vital department of the new system he incorporated Jeffer- 
son’s idea of the college in the form of the modern high school. 
He fully recognized the value of the industrial feature of educational 
life that now is so happily illustrated for white youth in the Miller 
Manual Labor School of Albemarle County, and in the Hampton 
Agricultural and Normal Institute for the colored people at Hamp- 
ton. His wise and politic organization of the common-school insti- 
tute in the summer of 1880, in the buildings and with the hearty 
cobperation of the faculty of the University of Virginia, was the 
final victory which ended the long-time conflict of the upper side 
of the Old Dominion against the education of the masses at the expense 
and under the supervision of the State. To-day the University of 
Virginia has not only at last assumed its legitimate position as the 
crown of the public-school system, but it now has a special provision 
for the instruction of teachers as a prominent feature of its revised 
curriculum. Oid William and Mary College has arisen from its deca- 
dence and, with the normal training of young men as its most prominent 
feature, now numbers a larger body of students than in its most palmy 
days. Dr. Ruffher was permitted to remain in office until he could say 
that a larger number of youth were attending schools of the second- 
ary and higher education in Virginia than at any former period of her 
history. 

In one respect it was given to this leader of the great educational 
movement in Virginia to surpass the ideal of Jefferson. A hundred 
years ago it was a social impossibility to urge the equal educational 
rights of the sexes anywhere in the American colonies. And nowhere 
was the old European prejudice against the serious higher culture of 
young women held with greater tenacity than in the Old Dominion. 
The family tutor or governess, with the occasional accompaniment of 
a neighborhcod private school for girls only slowly evolved into the 
girls’ academy, of which there were several well-known institutions in 
the State before 1860; Hollins Institute for girls in Botetourt County 
by far the best known and most effective. 

But even with the inerease of this feature of the educational outfit 
of the State, as late as 1885 Dr. Ruffner gave utterance, almost out of 
the bitterness of a hope long deferred, to words that bore testimony to 
the strange neglect of public provision for the higher education of the 
daughters of a Commonwealth ef all others most profuse in oratory 
and the devotion of the old-time habit of chivalry in behalf of woman. 
Said Dr. Ruffner, speaking of the Farmville Normal School for girls: 
‘““My vision is not confined to this school, or to any school. It is 
turned with anxious longing upon the entire body of Virginia women. 
How strangely have they been neglected by the ruling sex. They are 
mixed through and through our social life; we love them as we love 
nothing else upon earth; they have an immeasurable power over us, 
they dictate our personal habits, they raise our children, they refine 
our tastes, they conserve our morals, they keep burning the fires of 
religion—everywhere in our daily life is found the skillful hand, ready 
mind, the quenchless heart of woman. And yet where has there ever 
been any public recognition of her inestimable claims upon society? 
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Men make provision for their boys out of public funds and for them- 
selves too—duly conserving every interest they have; but how wretch- 
edly small has been the share doled out to her who deserves every- 
thing. This is an injustice that will make our children ashamed of 
their fathers. But it is not only an injustice, it is an infatuation—an 
infatuation similar to that which kept down popular education generally 
in Virginia until a few yearsago. ‘The power residing in woman, if util- 
ized and directed, would give to society a life, a grace, a purity, a skill, 
a progressiveness peculiarly its own, and the coming generation would 
receive a training in the homes, in the schools, in the social circles, in all 
the quiet but immeasurably potent centers and lines of influence such 
as can come from nowhere else. Behold what woman. does now in a 
state of neglect and try to imagine what she could and would do if 
allowed the privileges which men have so liberally provided for them- 
selves. Do justice to the women of Virginia and every good thing 
will be developed in the State.” In an elaborate report devoted to the 
higher education of Virginia girls, Dr. Ruffner outlined the plan of an 
annex to the University of Virginia for young women, on the style of 
Girton and Newman at Oxford, England. The only step yet taken in 
this direction is the opening of the free high school to girls and the 
establishment of the excellent State Normal School at Farmville; both 
secured under the administration of its first State superintendent of 
instruction. 

As a logical outcome of this great awakening of the educational 
spirit in Virginia, under the lead of Dr. Ruffner, there has been a 
remarkable time of refreshing for the higher education of the State. 
It has been a wise policy that has aided in the establishment of these 
rival colleges and concentrated the attention of the people on the 
rehabilitation and endowment of the half-dozen on the ground. Of 
these, the University of Virginia, Washington and Lee, William and 
Mary, Hampden-Sidney, and Randolph-Macon have been largely rein- 
forced by benefactions from beyond the limits of Virginia; in some 
cases, as in the gifts of McCormick, Austin, Brooks, Fayerweather, 
and Corcoran, to the university, and the generous contributions to 
Washington and Lee from the great cities of the Northeast, and the 
more moderate donations to the remaining institutions, as the interest 
taken in New England in one of the smallest of them, Roancke College, 
the gift of money has seemed all the more precious as a testimonial of 
the pride and affection of the old Northeast and the new Northwest for 
the mother of Presidents. 

There has been a remarkable development of academies for both 
sexes since 1865. Several of the most valuable fitting schools for the 
colleges and universities are of comparatively recent date. Staunton 
has a notable cluster of academies for girls, and everywhere, from 
Norfolk in the east to Bristol in the far west, this class of schools for 
the secondary training of young women is growing in numbers and in 
value. The State still waits for the establishment of a great school 
of technology in the mining region of the Shenandoah Valley and 
southwest. But within the present year the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Blacksburg, on the summit level of the Common- 
wealth, has been reorganized in a fashion that promises a new career 
of enlarged usefulness to this most important feature in the higher 
education of a State so dependent on an energetic and progressive 
system of farming, mining, and manufactures. 

No State has more reason to regret the final defeat of the original 
movement for national aid to education, in 1890, than Virginia. Out 
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of her magnificent bequest of public domain came the first great possi- 
bilities of the splendid policy of endowment of education by the gift of 
public lands that has given to the new Northwest the prodigious im- 
petus in educational provision for its whole people. It was indeed an 
unaccountable thing that the bill was finally defeated by the votes of 
Senators of States whose schools are to-day munificently endowed by 
the bounty of their impoverished mother. It can not be that the coun- 
try will be forever unmindful of the claims of the old colonial division 
of the Republic that surrendered its vast western domain to the States 
beyond the Alleghanies, for aid in the present home effort to perform 
their duty to the coming generation. Especially do States like Mary- 
land, Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, from which these great dona- 
tions of an imperial territory have taken place, deserve consideration. 
It will come when our partisan politicians rise to the comprehension 
of the fact that only what makes for the uplift of the younger third of 
the people can be relied upon to solve the great problems of finance, 
suffrage, race, even the perplexities of the involved labor and social re- 
forms. Wemay decide each and all these matters connected with the 
material, political, and social welfare of the Republic again and again, 
in cur heated political campaigns, only to find them confronting us at 
the end of every session of Congress. But only as we educate the 
youth who are to receive the perilous heritage of constitutional govern- 
ment into amore intelligent, righteous, patriotic, and skilled executive 
way of living, will there be a reasonable hope of the final solution of 
preblems so far above the capacity of the average politician of the day. 
Said Jefferson, “Let us educate the children. Then the coming gen- 
eration will be wiser than we and many things impossible to us will be 
easy to them.” 

Among the eminent records of Virginia statesmanship none is more 
significant than the twenty-first annual report of the superintendent of 
public instruction of the Commonwealth of Virginia, with the accom- , 
panying documents, forthe school year closing January 31,1891. Fourth 
of the superintendents of public instruction since the inauguration of 
the American system of common schools in 1870, the Hon. Jno. E. Mas- 
sey may well feel an honest satisfaction in presenting to the country and 
to Christendom such a record of great achievement as the educational 
history of the New Dominion during this brief generation. 

The most notable fact in this record is that, with the exception of 
three institutions for the higher education of boys, the medical school, 
and the institutions for the deaf, dumb, and blind, all partially depend- 
ent on State support and somewhat under State supervision, this entire 
group of educational agencies is the growth of the past twenty-five 
years since the close of the civil war. The University of Virginia, the 
Virginia Military Institute, and the College of William and Mary, all, 
to-day, contain a larger number of students, with superior facilities for 
proper collegiate work and more abundant resources, than at any pre- 
vious time. The recent establishments, the State Female Normal 
Schocl for white girls, and the Virginia Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College for white youth; the Virginia Normal and Collegiate 
Institute for colored youth; the Miller Manual Labor School of Albe- 
marle County for white boys and girls; the Hampton Normai and 
Agricultural Institute for negro and Indian students, and the normal 
department of William and Mary College for white young men, are all 
the fruit of the movement that dates from this later pericd. In addi- 
tion to this, the State for the first time in its history has seriously 
responded to the high demand of Jefferson for the free instruction of 
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her entire population in a system of common schools, far more thorough 
and effective than was in the mind of any American educator at the 
close of the Revolutionary War. 

From the tables of this elaborate and interesting report we learn 
that in 1891 there were 112 counties and cities in Virginia under the 
superintendence of public officials appointed by the State board of edu- 

cation, consisting of the governor, attorney-general], superintendent of 
education, and the secretary of the board. The salaries of these super- 
intendents range from $2,110 in Richmond, with four cities from $1,200 
to $1,370, to $ 200 asa minin AUD; &2 of the 107 counties below $500; the 
remaining hyena $500 and $740, making $70,006 in round numbers for 
State and local supervision. OF the 652 045 children and youth of school 
age (6 to 21), 376,650 are white and 275, 388 are colored. Of this num- 
ber, 342,720 were enrolled in the common schools—219,141 white and 
123,5 79 colored—of whom 193,536—1206,848 white and 66,688 colored— 
are in average daily attendance. Of the pupils enrolled 8,269 are 
studying the higher branches. The enrollment represents 52.5 per cent, 
and the average daily attendance 29.6 per cent of the entire school 
population of the State; the average age of the pupils is 10.8. The 
exactions of the new Southern life tell heavily on the youth of both 
races after the age of 12. There are 7,689 schools open (of which 1,017 
are graded), with 5,710 white and 2,003 colored teachers—3,000 male 
and 4,600 female. The average salaries of men are $31. 40 and of © 
women $26.66 per month. These schools are open during an average 
period of 5.8 monihs per year, the long city and village offsetting the 
short country district term. The cost of tuition per month per pupil 
enrolled is 64 cents; $1.15 for actual attendance; the whole cost of 
popul: ar education per month being 74 cents for number enrolled, and 
$1.32 for daily attendance—being $7.70 for the school year. The total 
cost of public education to the ‘State in 1891 was $1,636,$32.84. Of 
this sum, $900,000 is supplied by the State and the remainder by 
county, district, and miscellaneous funds. Six thousand five hundred 
and nine schoclhouses represented an investment of $2,379,745.32, and 
had a seating capacity for 357,378 pupils. Of these, 147 are brick, 
4,630 frame, 79 stone, and 1 633 log; 5,943 have “suitable grounds. » 
There is a steady though moderate increase in attendance every year 
and the superintendents generally report the growth of the common 
school in popular favor, with some improvements in school accommoda- 
tions and the efficiency of teachers, by far the most important feature 
in the estimate. Three normal institutes for the teachers of each race 
were held during the summer of 18990, the funds, $5,800, including $2,800 
for the instruction of students in the Peabody N ormal College at Nash- 
ville, being donated by the Peabody educational fund. In addition to 
the cost of the public schools, the State disburses an annual sum of 
probably over $106,000 to the several higher institutions subsidized; 
besides the receipts ‘of the agricultural and normal college fund donated 
by the General Government. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to give even an approximate 
statement of the corresponding development of the academical and col- 
legiate institutions under private and denominational religious control 
in the twenty-five years since the close of the civil war. Livery college 
in existence in 1860 has been sustained and, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, largely extended in facilities for instruction and attendance of 
students. No important academical foundation has been suspended, 
while nearly every school of this description has been enlarged, and 
several of the most important have been founded during this time. Not 
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the least in importance may be named several classical schools of supe- 
rior merit, tributary to the university, or furnishing an excellent outfit 
for collegiate life. The number of young persons sent to the North and 
to Europe for superior training has probably not diminished with the 
improvement of home facilities. Indeed, the more the home field is 
tilled the greater is the crop of eager youth seeking the best opportu- 
nities where they can be found. The writer of this essay, during a 
twelve-years observation of the higher education of all the Southwestern 
States of the Union, has noted the increasing number of teachers in 
higher institutions hailing from Virginia. It would probably be safe 
to estimate the cost of public and private education for the Pee of 
the Commonwealth for the current year at a sum not less than $2,000, - 
000, probably more than that large sum, of which several hundred 
thousand dollars are paid for the free schoolin g of children whose 
parents were slaves in 1860. In view of the pessimistic estimate of the 
negro problem by some of the literary and political writers of the 
period, it is encouraging to turn to the elaborate and able report of 
Gen. 8. C. Armstrong, president of the Hampton Normaiand A gricultu- 
ral Institute, in the matter referred to—a complete refutation of all the 
crude speculations emanating from the a prior? theories and imperfect 
information of this entire class of writers. A work already in the press 
of the Hampton Institute concerning the experience of this, the most 
careful and conservative body of workers in this new field cf educa- 
tional effort, will be a great comfort to ail who have not despaired of 
the side of the Republic represented by its 7,000,000 new-made citizens 
of African descent. : 
While it is not true that this remarkable statement represents any- 
thing like a complete arrangement for the fit schooling of the 600,000 
children and youth of school age, and while the system of public edu- 
cation, even in the majority of villages, and especially in the open 
country, where three-fourths of the pupils live, is painfully below the 
needs of this great State; and while the educational critic finds much 
to condemn in the organization and administration of this department 
of the Government, and the chronic agitator can find enough to point 
his sarcasm or sharpen his denunciation, still, under the conditions of 
public and private life in Virginia during the past twenty-five years, 
this record is one of the most notable i in the annals of mankind. Never 
before since the dawn of history has a commonwealth so overwhelmed 
by the results of a disastrous civil war risen with such persistent deter- 
mination, “renewed its strength like the eagle’s,” and in one short and 
troubled generation placed itself in all ways so far in advance of any 
previous period of its history. And when we remember that the pres- 
ent year has brought the great relief of a final settlement of the finan- 
cial troubles of the State; that in no year has there been such an invest- 
ment of capital from abroad in the development of its resources; that 
from the seaboard to the western mountains the State is astir with 
the movement of a great expectation of material prosperity, only for a 
time checked by the usual excess of speculation in real estate, there 
is ample ground for the just hope of the days that areto come. During 
the most intense period of the civil war, in 1863, a devoted band of 
teachers in the city of Petersburg organized the first educational asso- 
ciation of Virginia. In the summer of 1891 this association, cousisting 
of the male educators representing the higher education, was absor bed 
in a general State educational association founded at Bedford City, one 
of the new centers of industry and education in the southwest, including 
the public school interests, with many of the able and enthusiastic 
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women teachers of the State in attendance and participating in all its 
doings. The omensare all bright for an advance in the educational life 
of Virginia during the coming ten years, which will not only keep the old 
Commonwealth where she has always been, at the head of the South, 
but will place her in line with the great northern States. 

But just now the observer of this interesting feature in the develop- 
ment of new Virginia is especially attracted by that portion already 
referred to, the twenty-five counties included in the southwest, extend- 
ing from the new city of Roanoke to the borders of Tennessee, West 
Virginia, and North Carolina. <A tour of several months through the 
most interesting portion of this district has furnished the materials for 
the present essay on education in southwestern Virginia. There is no 
pretense that this estimate is comprehensive in its details; neither does 
the writer attempt to declare the complete value of schools or pass 
judgment on the educational merit or demerit of the different towns 
and cities of the region. Enough if such a statement as he is able to 
make, after honest and persistent attempts to reach the truth of the 
matter, can exhibit to the people, especially to the generous youth of 
this favored land, the opportunities, invitations, and reasonable expec- 
tations of the coming years. It is largely with the view of giving to 
the youth of this region the conclusions of a friendly observer, after 
walking about their Zion, that the present essay is dedicated to them, 
their teachers, and the friends of universal education in Virginia. 

The reasonable foundation of the great expectations of Virginia, as 
of the entire South, is the vast reserve of material resources in every 
Southern State. In this respect the oldest of the sisterhood of the six- 
teen former slave-holding Commonwealths is notably among the fore- 
most. After the exhaustion of a portion of her old eastern fields by a 
culture of nearly three hundred years and the latest dismemberinent of 
her territory, there still remains as the Virginia of to-day a realm larger 
in extent than some of the historical nations of Europe, and this por- 
tion is as essentially “a new country” as some of the recently admitted 
States of the Northwest. 

From the city of Roanoke, Roanoke County, which in five years has 
risen from a railroad station to a flourishing city of 20,000 people, 
stretching away to the southwest, with a narrow annex to the north 
and south, are found the twenty-five counties in general terms known 
as southwestern Virginia. In comparison with the State of Massachu- 
setts, most eminent for wealth, general prosperity, and the influence 
that depends on intelligent industry, this region includes 14,000 square 
miles as against 8,000 in the Bay State. In all except the possession 
of 50 miles of seacoast, with two or three harbors of the first class, 
southwestern Virginia In every respect may claim an unquestioned su- 
periority in the natural resources for the building of a great common- 
wealth. In its large areas of fe:tile soil for variety of crop culture and 
extensive grazing, with skilled farming adequate to the support of a 
larger population than now inhabits any American State; in its mar- 
velous wealth of coal and iron and other valuable minerals; in its 
boundless forests of precious woods; inits abundance of water power; 
in its climate, by all odds the most favorable of any southern and not 
inferior to any American commonwealth; in its peculiar felicity of geo- 
grapical situation, at the meeting of the ways of the great North and 
Southwest and the Northeast; in its occupation for one hundred years 
by a population of the best original European stock, the plain British peo- 
ple and the Germans of the Lutheran sort, now representing 400,000 of 
the 1,600,000 people of the State, with its small colored contingent, as in 
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the West, chiefly gathered in the villages and new centers of develop- 
ment, with only the later immigrant population receutly called in by the 
rapid development of the niming and manufacturing districts; already 
connected with the adjacent parts of the Union by important lines of 
railroads, which are stretching out their arms of steel into every cor- 
ner of its territory; not inferior in picturesque beauty and grandeur of 
alternating mountain range, valley, hill, and fertile “cove,” to any por- 
tiou of the country east of the Mississippi; here is an outfit of nature 
and a favorable condition of human affairs that explains the fact that 
to-day the eye of the capitalist at home and abroad is coucentrated ou 
this favored land as upon no other portion of the Republic. 

And here is found, in connéction with all the substantial advantages 
of a new country, the historical background, the lack of which is areal 
disadvantage in the vast unoccupied wilderness beyond the mountains. 
For a hundred years this 14,000 square miles ofthe Old Dominion has 
been slowly prepared for the great day of its appearance on the stage 
of the new American era of improvement. [from the first, the vast 
majority of these peopie have been farmers, in moderate circumstances, 
living according to the slow, obscure ways of the rural American of 
half a century ago. The few great plantations of the valleys absorbed 
the slave interest and, outside of an inevitable leadership in public 
and social life, this class did not essentially affect the life of the plain 
people. The more restless spirits were drawn off by the settlement of 
the new southwest. The country beyond the mountains, now known 
as West Virginia, remained for many years rather a portion of the new 
northwest than of the old Virginia of the seaboard. Between these 
rival interests that finally divided the State, this important region 
remained, biding its time for development. 

Already, by the enterprising policy of its great railroad and land com- 
panies, itis being better supplicd with good hotel accommodations than 
any portion of the South. The great southwest is drifting thither as 
the most attractive summer home, and every week sees a large excur- 
sion train, filled with the restless pleasure. seckers of the luxurious 
eastern cities, secking “fresh fields and pastures new” for the stimu- 
lants of an appetite for novelty, satiated and gorged by European travel 
and the laborious vacation life of the seashore and huge centers of met- 
ropolitan resort. The population left on the soil, after the steady drain 
of the past twenty-five years to the far West and Southwest and the 
eastern cities, is perhaps in the best condition for the developing forces 
of the new American civilization through all their various agencies of 
popular stimulation and culture. In public affairs it can hardly be 
called a vital part of the “ Solid South” or ofarival consolidated North, 
being conspicuous for a political independence which has more than 
once given it a decisive voice in the affairs of the State; though in 
accord with the Confederacy during the Civil war, its territory was 
largely exempt from the ravages of the great conflict; especially was 
it saved from the terrible strife of divided facetious which has inflicted 
on the entire border land, from Virginia to Kansas, a chronic habit of 
local exasperation and political bitterness that only a coming genera- 
tion can outlive. Nowhere in the South is there to-day a people more 
truly patriotic and nowhere in the Commonwealth of Virginia are the 
noble historic traditions of the Old Dominion in behalf of liberty and 
union more firmly and obstinately cherished. 

it is just this condition of affairs that makes the recent great invest- 
ment of capital from the North and from Europe so important to the 
future of this region. Southwest Virginia is not an Eldorado whose 
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“booming” attractions invite the fierce, reckless, and unreliable adven- 
turer froin all parts of the eaith. It is nota country thatis to be over- 
flowed by any rapid immigration from home or abread. Its present 
population is of the substantial guality that, when once fully awakened te 
the importance of what is going on in its midst, will straightway prepare 
the coming generation to jom hands with the new life, and in due time 
come into possession of all the substantial opportunities and suecesses 
ofanew era. And herein is a great advantage, not always appreciated, 
especivlly by the people of the North, in the secial, political, religions, 
and edueational development of the New routh. The enthusiastic 
expectations of the early days of reconstruction that the South was to be 
made over by a vast campaign of education Into an annex of the vic- 
torious North, has long since become the “ baseless fabric of a vision, 
leaving nota wrack behind.” No American State, county, or neighbor- 
hood ean or ought to be overran by the superiority of a neighboring 
people, or its characteristics stamped out, even by missionary zeal for 
higher things. Only by the gradual, irresistible progress of universal 
education of the American type, the slow and sure training of the 
heart, the head, and the hand of the younger generation, by the hearty 
coéperation and sympathy of all corresponding States and sections, ean 
arelHable growth into the higher American citizenship be secured. 
Whatever is otherwise attempted, with prospects however brilliant, 
inevitably comes to a fatal collision with an awakened and exasperated 
local sentiment, leaving ‘ the last state worse than the first.” 

Here is just the happy adjustment of social forces needed to make the 
new Virginia cf the Southwest an object lesson in the true readjustment 
of American societyin the South. The great investment of capital that 
is now opening the mines, building new towns, carrying newrailroads like 
spider webs of steel and iron all over this wonderland, is not a hostile 
influence working for the dispossession of the home proprietor, The 
inevitable collapse of the real estate boom with which the country is 
now somewhat depressed is only the reaction of an overexcited move- 
ment, and will be a healthy warning rather than a permanent backset 
to the country. Within twenty years, probably sooner, southwestern 
Virginia, with anything like a judicious management of its industrial 
opportunities, will offer to its ambitions and active young men and 
Women such chances of industrial success as have never been known 
in any portion of the South from the beginning. In the mine, on the 
farm, in the development of all varieties of manufactures, in the count- 
ing room, at the teacher’s desk, in the call for a superior clergy and a 
higher type of commercial and poHhtical talent—in all the characteris- 
tic American avenues of cecupation, there will be a call that wil) bring 
the home people into the most intimate connection with the leaders of 
these great enterprises. Eighty per cent of the men worth $100,000 
to-day in the United States were the poor American boys of a genera- 
tion ago, and more than 80 per cent of the women who are the true 
“first 400” of every community are recruits from the same great Ameri- 
ean hive. There is no gocd reason why in half a century the descend- 
nunts of the southwestern Virginia people of this decade should not 
become the virtual possessors of the plant now being made on the soil 
and come into most ii.timate connection with the substantial people 
coming to this promised land. Certain it is that, whatever may be the 
theories of any party of reaction, the Virginia of the year of our Lord 
1892 is “lifting its eyes unto the hills” of its own southwest with a 
Inighty faith that in “God’s country” beyond the Blue Ridge, the 
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splendid valley of the Shenandoah, and the New Southwest, will be 
found its strength for the coming momentous years. 

Tt will be well if this fact is speedily recognized by the present pop- 
ulation of this portion of the old Comuionwealth as the inevitable con- 
dition of the best possible stccess. It will be “as easy as preaching” 
to plant in every valley of southwestern Virginia a little “hell- tow 

representing the worst features of the worst form of human degrad a. 
tion, in an ignorant, reckless, brutal laboring population—a hideous 
stew of all races, nation alities, and undesirable home folk—in chronic 
conflict with a grasping, materialistic moneyed aristocracy, bent only 
on working the land for allitis worth. Already is this to be seen in 
more than one of this sudden growth of towns, sprung up in the night 
into a hideous apparition that defies the savagery of the wildest moun- 
tain clan. It is not pretended that a great region like this, under the 
present stimulation of sudden material development, will of itself 

evolve into a social paradise or in any way become anythin g¢ good which 
ae foremost people within its borders do not insist on its becoming. 
The boom that i is now rushing down the valleys of Virginia and Ten- 
nessee is the same old boom ‘that in turn has excited ever y land, in 
every age, with brilliant prophecy of the iniilenium. The wisest word 
yet spoken concerning ee development of an American city or region 
was the response of Mr. Jay Gould, two years ago, to a group of inter- 
viewers, to the effect that the creat cities and favored regions of the 

earth were not the inevitable outgrowth of great natural resources, 
favorable climate, or eeographical position, but were built up on the 
solid foundations of personal character, social refinement, religious and 
Cate cca enterprise, and a good home life of the better class of the 
population. Here is the bottom fact in this, as in every portion of our 
great Republic, newly awakened to feverish activity and ccmpelled to 
pose as the last “bonanza land” before the superior public opinion of 
Christendom. No vulgar, vicious, ignorant people anywhere in the 
United States of America, swollen with the conceit of its own superi- 
ority to the rest of mankind, inviting the stranger to the admiration of 
a provincial type of life, is to be lifted into importance by any advan- 
tage of climate, soil, wealth of mine, or other physical superiority. Only 
that country which recognizes in its material advantages a call of 
Ey ovidence to rise 1p and adjust itself to the foremost life of this 

“orand and awfal time” in which we live and move will find an out- 
come from final wreckage in the most flattering prospect of the future. 
To the thoughtful observer, as he locks out from the windows of that 
real progress which means the superiority of man over all his environ- 
ments and the control of all his surroundings by the power of a Christian 
civilization, the southwestern Virginia of to-day presents one of the 
most interesting problems of American society. It stands at the part- 
ing of the ways, and the few switt-coming years will determine whether 
this inevitable material prosperity shall “be the angel going before or 
the demon spurring from behind. Itis with this profound conviction 
that we have studied the present educational status of these twenty- 
five counties of the southwest; not in the mood of an educational 
critic, but with the hopeful spirit of a “ministry of education” which 
prays for a revival—that uplift of a whole people toward the higher 
life which is the prophecy of a Christian civilization as the ruling force 
in national affairs. 

From the accessible records of the educational life of this region pre- 
vious to 1860, it is evident that it was in every way the least- favored 
portion of the Virginia of that day. The great omens any il opportuni- 
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ties of the State for two hundred and fifty years have been monopolized 
by the favored plantation class beyond the eastern mountains. The 
Virginia “out West,” now West Virginia, was gaining by contact with 
the new and vigorous Northwest. Here, in the middle country, par- 
tially isolated from the great world of which it isreally the geograph- 
ical center, the opportunities for good schooling for the masses were 
meager and unsatisfactory. The ‘old-field school” was one of the 
makeshifts of the pioneer civilization that was good or bad according 
to the master of ceremonies. The most enlightening account of these 
pioneer arrangements is found in a remarkable series of historical mem- 
oranda, called out in the first year’s service of the Hon. R. R. Farr as 
State superintendent of instruction, in 1885, at a superintendents’ con- 
ference held in Richmond in February of that year. A majority of 
the county and local superintendents of common schools presented 
there a remarkable series of reports concerning the early status of edu- 
cation in their districts. While, as a whole, these brief monographs 
bear hew testimony to the exceeding difficulty of gathering up reliable 
statistics by hearsay and often highly colored reports concerning the 
real condition of education and the actual illiteracy of the population, 
yet enough was produced to make a vivid presentation of the difficul- 
ties that beset the youth of large regions of the Old Dominion, even at 
a late day, in this respect. The field school was generally a private- 
subscription term of schooling, built up by the efforts of a master and 
a few of the more earnest patrons, held in the most available building, 
often of a very primitive character; the schcol itself depending entirely 
on the quality of the teacher. What the average quality was can be 
found out by a perusal of these interesting reminiscences. HKspecially 
in these twenty-five counties, the majority of which are distant from the 
old educational centers of the State, sparsely populated, formerly some- 
what out of touch with the great influential classes of the Common- 
wealth, were these opportunities, even for a large majority of the peo- 
ple, very seanty. A better sort of schools were the privileged groups 
of children of the more favored families, taught by superior teachers, 
often in the homes of the leading patrons. The entire region contained 
but two institutions fairly entitled to the name of college, and these 
for boys—Roanoke College, at Salem, then in its early struggle for 
existence, and farther to the southwest, Emory and Henry, which for 
a number of years was a great power for the training of clergymen, 
teachers, and public men to the entire southwest. A small number of 
academies for girls date back to this early era. These were chiefly of 
a denominational Christian type, very largely an annex to the sect on 
which the school chiefly depended for support. Indeed, we must look 
to the superior clergy and the more enlightened and vigorous of the 
religious sects for the chief influence in the development of the second- 
ary and higher education here, as in all portions of the South, in that 
early day. On the. border, between the old Virginia of the east and 
the great southwest, Hollins Institute was for many years conspicuous. 
Begun by a clergyman from the North as a normal school for the train- 
ing of teachers, it happily fell under the control of Dr. Cocke, who, 
still, after a generation of good service, maintains it as one of the best 
schools for girls in all the Southland. Farther down, at Christians- 
burg, Marion, Wytheville, Abingdon, Bristol, and other places less con- 
spicuous, were academies for boys and girls, all reliable institutions 
for their day, all the fruit of sacrifices and toils by men like Rev. Creed 
Fulton and his contemporaries, whose labors are the noblest educa- 
tional heritage of this locality. A considerable number of the leading 
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instructors in this section were drawn from the Northeast, which, until 
the later alienation of the sections forbade, was the hive from which great 
numbers of teachers in all sorts of schools were drawn. 

It is not our purpose to attempt a picture cf the educational condition 
of this region during the past seventy-five years of its settlement, even 
until the breaking out of the civil war. It would be impossible to draw 
a picture that would be satisfactory to the vigilant home critic of all 
Southern history written to date. The materials do not exist for a 
presentation that will be accepted as just by anybody. Probably the 
brief reports of the one hundred superintendents of common schools in 
1885 areas near as is possible to come to the facts of the case, and these 
are accessible in the report of the State superintendent of education 
for that year. 

But whatever may have been the deficiency of popular culture to 
this date, all accounts report the state of education immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the war as sufficiently depressed to excite the 
gravest apprehension. From 1865 to 1870 was everywhere in the, 
South a season of prostration, alternating with fierce outbreaks of local 
resistance to the national military rule. While attempts were made 
to revive the old-time field subscription schools, and acadenuies and 
colleges were resuming their activity, still all beside the favored few 
were in a condition that made the use of these educational advantages 
impossible. It was not until 1870, when the American system of 
common schools for the first time was introduced into the oldest 
American Commonwealth, that a vast majority of the people of this 
great region had a fair opportunity to give to their children even the 
small elementary schooling that is still the meager pittance accorded 
to the majority of Southern children to-day. 

But we shall greatly misjudge this section of the Southern white peo- 
ple if we infer that this prevailing illiteracy in the knowledge and use 
of books implied a fatal lack in education. Here is the rock on which 
so many of our university men and educational experts to-day are 
aground—the comparison of HKuropean and American youth on exclu- 
sively literary lines. It may be,as President Elot is fond of telling us, 
that the I’rench or German boy of 16 knows his Latin grammar and 
some other porticns of the school curriculam more thoroughly than our 
own. The American boy, meanwhile, has been a close and eager student 
in the greatest university of all the ages, thenew American life. At L8 he 
knows more of what he must do and beasa man than the average Euro- 
pean man knows or can know under the existing conditions of his outdoor 
life. While we must insist on the increasing thoroughness and cor- 
rectness of our school work for all classes and conditions of our peo- 
ple, we need not forget that the special merit of republican institutions 
is their educational power over the citizen from the cradle to the 
grave. 

No portion of the American people from the. beginning has so profited 
by the experiences and opportunities of this national university of the 
common American life as the class we sometimes call “ the third es- 
tate of the South;” the nonslaveholding, plain people, who in 1860 
constituted an overwhelning majority of the white population of these 
sixteen Southern States. No section of American history could be woven 
intoa story of the making of a republic more thrilling in incident, more 
instructive to the social philosopher or historian, than the true story of 
the rise and growth of this portion of the southern white population, 
from its earliest appearance upon the Atlantic seaboard south until 
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its last uprising’in the Farmers’ Alliance of the present decade. At 
first it was the most adventurous and independent class of the south- 
ern country; the least satisfied with the high aristocratic complexion of 
the Old Dominion by thesea. It pushed through the gaps of the nearer 
mountains, forced back the line of savage warfare in the decisive 
battle of Point Pleasaut, broke the power of the Indian, and, under 
the lead of Col. George Washing gton, cleared the country of the Fy rench- 
man and his brutal allies, even before the Revolution. There has rarely 
been a more capable set of men than the better class of the early immi- 
gr rants to southwestern Virginia. The records of the half century before 
the Revolutionary war bor ud with the exploits of this courageous, 
all-enduriug, and powerful people—the makers of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and the new Southwest. In their way they were a body of religious, 
moral, and solid colonists of a new country whose perils and hardships 
alrea dy imparted to their stern and decisive character a strain of feroc- 
ity and almost barbarism in their dealings with the ‘noble savage,” 
of whose nobility they had no high estimation, he admirable series 
of volumes by Edmund Kirke (Air. Gilmore), on the early settlement 
of Tennessee, with the brilliant sketch of the environment of Andrew 
Jackson by James Parton, and the growing literature of this interesting 
portion of the old republic, furnish an illuminating picture of these 
times and men. Itis significant that the three older Presidents of the 
United States—best known through Christendom—Washington, Jack- 
son, and Lincoln—were ail, to a gr eat extent, educated by the pioneer life 
of this time and this region, aud the present Chief Magistrate of the 
United States, Benjamin Harrison, is the descendant of his grand- 
father, whose big hat covered a head trained in the same stringent 
school. While W: ashington, with the assembled forces of the eastern 
colonies, was holding the British empire at bay from Boston to Savan- 
nah, Lewis, Sevier, "and. their partisan asscciates of the backwoods 
were achieving the equally important and more trying couquest of the 
wild West and clearing the land of the British occupancy. And later 
it was the ominous cloud of southwestern riflemen, hovering on the hori- 
zon of the vast French empire of the Southwest, that made Napoleon, 
shrewdest of imperial politicians, sell out the ter ritory now represented 
by a domain of twenty great American Commonwealths. Later yet, 
the same rough-and-ready army followed the heels of Jackson in clear- 
ing the country to the Gulf of Indian oecupation; the climax of that 
remarkable series of campaigns being the memorable battle of New 
Orleans. Still later, a group of the same sort of people were the ma- 
jority of the advanced guard of American life that swarmed into Texas 
and, under the lead of a Tennessee Presideut, foreed the Mexican war, 
which gave to the country the splendid Pacifie r ealm, itself one of the 
noblest empires on the face of the earth. 

The civil war was the fit climax of this campaign of the Southwest of 
a hundred years in bringing this portion of the Republic, consisting of 
the old Orange County of Virginia i in 1630, to the front. There is no 
doubt that nine-tenths of the nonslavel iolding g population of this region 
of West Virginia, North Carolina, eastern Teimessee and Kentucky, 
northern Georgia and Alabama, western Arkansas, and southern Mis. 
souri were as thoronghly opposed to the great secession movement of 
1861 as the people of New England. The revolt in the east at once 
separated from Virginia the territory now known as the progressive 
State of West Virginia. It rallied the mountain population to the 


‘defense of the Union, and 140,000 white soldiers, a greater army than 


Washington ever commanded, shouldered arms ire followed the old 
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flag to the end. The bitter end of the civil war was felt by these 
2,000,000 people in the central section of the United States where the 
warfare of armies was supplemented by the terrible strife of rival fami- 
hes, fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, schools aud churches, 
of which the wounds are not healed even to this day. Here, during 
these tremendous years from 1860 to 1870, was a training school of 
manhood aud womanhood even in the region least disturbed by the 
outward conflict of armies, the twenty-five counties now known as 
southwestern Virginia. To speak of such a peopie, so drilled, tutored, 
and trained in. the great university of the pioneer American life for a 
whole century as uneducated is a misuse of terms. And beyond this 
stringent and varied discipline of actual life these people were further 
educated by the original method of all civilized rations. The “plain 
speaking” in the pulpit and on the stump of this end of the old South- 
ern life has forced its way from the mountain region of the central 
South out into the free West, cast of the Blue Ridge, into the very 
heart of the culture of the fastidious Northeast: The old-time high- 
soaring oratory of the educated Southern States, and the concentrated 
discourse of the corresponding class in the Northeast, have both “paied 
their ineffectual fires” before the direct, powerful, home-dealing talk cf 
the Southwestern pioneer. The coming type of eloquence in the 
Republic is based on this, the most effective method yet found of moving 
men, women, and children to great deeds and to progressive thinking. 
So out of this object-lesson of the American life, annotated and pune- 
tuated by the public and private conditions of the Southwestern pioneer 
American civilization, did this people of which we write get.a prepara- 
tion for the first common school of the masses and the reconstruction 
of the old-time academical and collegiate training of the more favored, 
which makes what we now call the new education of the new South. 

Never was the hand of Providence more visibly stretched forth in 
eur American life than in the call of Horace Mann, in 1835, to lead the 
first reconstruction of the old-time New England district, country, and 
village school into the present graded common-school system of the 
United States. Of cqual significance and no less potent in its outcome 
was the appointment of Dr. Wiliam H. Ruffner to the difficult pioneer 
position of State superintendent of education in Virginia, thirty-five 
years later, in 1870. Of all the States of the Union, perhaps, Virginia 
was the least disposed, up to this date, to adopt the common-schocl 
system of the Northern States of the Union. Only by a carefal study 
of the educational situation, even at the close of the war, when the 
leading class was left almost destitute of the means to educate their 
children in the old-time exclusive way, can we obtain a true insight 
into the difficult position occupied by the new superintendent, and 
especially by the subordinate local supervisors of the new schoolsystem, 
almost forced upon the people. It probably was fortunate, that at the 
beginning supreme power was lodged in the State board of education, 
practically in the State superintendent, to appoint every local, county, 
and city superintendent of common schools inthe Commonwealth. In 
this way Dr. Ruffner was able to piace his hand on a body of men who 
believed in the new régime and could be trusted for some reasonable 
effort to make the new school system a reality. 

The history of the introduction of the new common-school system 
into southwestern Virginia reads like aromance in the brief records of 
the superintendents of the twenty-five counties now under observation. 
All paint in almost tragic colors the disadvantages under which the 
mass of the white people iabored up to the time of the inauguration of 
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the new arrangements. Says one: ‘ Not one in five of the whole popu- 
lation was possessed of the rudiments of an education.” Says another: 
“The log schoolhouses, few and far between, scattered here and there, 
would tell a sad tale of ignorance to the masses and culture only to the 
few.” Anothersays: “ Pr evious to 1860 five great families held nearly 
the entire fertile portion of our county. They divided society inte two 
classes, Virginia gentlemen and slaves; the poor dependent whites 
occupying a position like the grain between the two millstones.” Still 
another declares: ‘‘ The records of this antebellum time are written in 
the ignorance of the masses of the people.” Stillanother: “ Education 
acquired by means of public money was considered an arrangement for 
paupers only.” The first superintendent of one of these counties writes, 
on giving up his office to his successor: “I have so far ruled for good 
morals in the case of applicants for certificates as teachers as to send 
none to trustees for employment who use profane language, drink 
drams, gamble, dance, or are otherwise of questionable character.” 
Well might the superintendent of Washington County write in 1885: 
‘The new common-school system was incorporated into our organic law 
by a convention composed of members many of whom were considered 
as not at allin sympathy with a large and hitherto influential class of 
our people. The whole movement was new and, in many features, con- 

trary to all our cherished notions and hereditary traditions. Its ene- 
mies predicted that the system would of itself fall to pieces in a short 
time and be buried out of sight never to be resurrected. The opposi- 
tion and distrust were decidedly outspoken in this county for several 
years—in some neighborhoods perhaps more than others. The impro- 
vised houses were areproach to thename of school. The teachers were 
often without any especial fitness for their calling, since the better class 
were unwilling to engage ina free school. The State, however, had 
been fortunate in its selection of a man to put the machinery in mo- 
tion who was heart and soul in the work, who was a true believer in 
free schools and who, by his energy, wisdom, and unsurpassed tact, at 
length lifted the despised system from its low estate to great useful- 
ness. He laid foundations broad and deep, upon which has been built 
up the magnificent structure which bids fair to be the State’s chief 
glory and the people’s greatest benefaction.” 

But not even the high qualities and burning zeal of the eminent State 
superintendent could have won the victory had not the soil of this cor- 
ner of the Old Dominion been prepared for the great awakening in 
behaif of the children. Of course, the new system was opposed by 
all the forces of the old régime, too often by those who were to become 
its most generous benefactors and most ardent friends. Poverty in 
the masses, class prejudice, sectarian bigotry disguised as zeal for 
Christian education, the deeply-rocted prejudice against the pauper 
free school of the old day, somewhat the sectional jealousy against 
everything coming from the victorious North, the greed of avaric 
these and ‘other considerations only less powerful were enlisted against 
the new departure. But it is interesting to note how, in the fifteen 
years before this report of progress, these barriers had been so largely 
burned away and the common school, in theory at least, had been gen- 
erally adopted throughout this portion of the State. In fact, some of 
the mountain counties took to it at once with a vigor and zest that 
shamed the more cultivated section of the Commonwealth. Superin- 
tendent Ruffner holds up Grayson County, perched upon the plateau of 
the Blue Ridge, to the admiration of the State. “In the first year,” he 
says, ‘it had started forty-two schools, being excelled by only seven of 
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the more populous and more favorably situated counties of the State; 
and even these seven counties were excelled in enrollment. Grayson, 
rough and mountainous, with her snows and hard winters, enrolled 66 
per cent of her school population (6 to 21) the first year, thus leading 
every county in the State in this respect.” In 1885 every county super- 
intendent in this portion of the State was able to report a most grati- 
fying advance in the popular interest in education, an improvement in 
school buildings, gain in teachers, and increasing attendance of chil- 
dren. The chief impediment to an immediate and eminent success was 
the chronic Southern difficulty of thelack of funds to put on the ground 
. a system so expensive as the free schooling of the whole people. Thou- 
sands of children here and through the Southland were and still are 
kept away from the new schools by the distance, difficulty of regular 
attendance, especially through the winter, unfit clothing, exposure in 
unsuitable buildings; sometimes by the unworthiness of such teachers 
as can be had at from $26 to 850 per month for the three or four months 
of the school year. , 

It is a sufficient answer to the assertion of the Northern enemies of 
the Blair bill that, with scarcely an exception, the one hundred city and 
county superintendents of Virginia in 1885 presented the hope of 
national aid of education as the great expectation and reliance of the 
people. The first leng delay of this beneficent measure and its final 
defeat in 1891 have been among the most potent causes of hope de- 
ferred, deepening almost to despair, concerning an effective system of 
popular education, observed by the writer of this essay as a present 
sentiment among the friends of good schooling in this portion of the 
State. Another backset has undoubtedly been the involving of the 
school system in the hotly contested partisan politics of the Common- 
wealth since 1880. The solemn warnings of Dr. Ruffner against this, 
one of the most fatal of the group of children’s diseases that invariably 
infest any new system of popular education, were unheeded. This great 
leader of the people was deposed after a term almost as long as that of 
Horace Mann, and the ax of political decapitation, placed in the hands 
of the State board, has henceforth been wielded in the usual American 
partisan political way. But so firmly had the system been founded in 
the hearts of the people during the preceding period, and every new 
State superintendent and probably a majority of the local superintend- 
ents had been so inspired or swept along by a decisive and progressive 
public opinion, that the common school of the Virginia of to-day in 
some ways is the advance guard of universal education in the South, 
and, with all its infirmities, was never in so good a condition to take 
the field for the final overcoming of illiteracy as in the present year. 
The vigorous way in which the city of Lynchburg, on the border of this 
section of the State, took up the new system from the first, and made 
itself one of the foremost of Southern cities in the excellency of its 
schools; and the zeal with which its efficient superintendents have 
wrought in the home work and its present chief official in the new insti- 
tute work of this portion of the Commonwealth, have been powerful 
influences in the success of the movement. 

There is no educational problem of more commanding interest in the 
sixteen Southern States to-day than the thorough organization of the 
educational interest in these twenty-five counties, grouped in this essay 
as southwestern Virginia. With a present population of 400,000, 
90 per cent of the native white stock from which have been going forth 
for a hundred years the most valuable pioneers of the Southwest, 
overburdened neither with the lower colored nor recently imported 
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European contingent, there would seem to be no good reason why this 
favored realm of all the Southland should not become, in time, the 
most vital end of the old Commonwealth, and in connection with East 
Tennessee and the adjacent highland region, the most prosperous and 
influential portion of the old ‘central Southern dominion. A tour, in 
1892, of several months through the valley region of this country, with 
nnusual opportunities of obtaining information concerning the present 
status of educational affairs, both in the towns and through the open 
country, has only confirmed the growing impression of the ‘twelve years 
of our ministry of education in the South, that here, just now, is the 
previdential soil to put iv seed of the best quality and the most gen- 
erous quantity for an abundant harvest in the near future. 

The problem in this region, broadly stated, is, How can the present 
generation of children and youth in this portion of Virginia, at least 
50, 000 between the ages of 6 and 14 and near 100,000 of legal school 
age, be given the opportunities of good schooling and self: improvement 
which will bring them out abreast of the demands which their own 
home country will make upon every competent young man and woman 
within the next ten or fifteen years? At present I see that the inevi- 
table drift of the more ambitious young men from the rural districts 
toward the new towns and the more progressive regions of their States 
has well begun. The county superintendents of schools report that a 
considerable class who have been available as teachers in the common 
schools have been carried away by the boom that recently swept like a 
swollen river down the great central valley, but whose backwater is 
now the cause of a temporary stagnation in enterprise and often of 
serious depression among large bodies of people. It is from a region 
like this and the adjacent portions of States like Tennessee, Virginia, 
and North Carolina that this drift isimostapparent. The superior strata 
of country boys, diseouraged by the scanty returns of the ordinary 
method of farming that still “lingers shivering on the brink and fears 
to launch away,” are everywhere setting their faces toward some rising 
sun, real orapparent. The ambitious and bright girls are wearying of 
the home life, which was all the mothers and grandmothers knew, and, 
spite of the eloquent pleadings of the rural clergy and the glowing 
pictures of rural felicity drawn by the magazine poets, are making the 
best of time toward the 350 ways of earning a respectable living for a 
woman found at the great centers of the new national life. Itis simply 
wasted breath to scold or entreat them to stay. Some of them may not 
find what they seek; but all of them will measurably satisfy the great 
longing of American youth for a broader and more stirring environ- 
ment; greater opportunities for doing their best; social, religious, and 
educational privileges for their own children as they come on, better 
than they or their ancestors have yet known. At present there is a 
moderate call for their services in the score of new industrial centers 
growing in local importance up and down the valleys. But unfor- 
tunately only a limited pumber of these young people have the train-. 
ing essential for the positions of expert clerks, engineers, foremen, or 
skilled workmen of any sort. These places, often very desirable, are 
now filled very largely by young men and women prepared _for such 
work elsewhere; oftener than otherwise from the neighboring Northern 
States. The same disability to take advantage of the situation is found 
among a large class of the rural population. The director of a great 
mining plant in this country stated that, for several years after the 
beginning of his enterprise, he was compelled to keep on his rolls twice 
the number of men required for actual service in order to obtain the 
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necded work. Thus, while other portions of the country are receiving 
many of the superior youth who often would be better off at home, the 
educational facilities of these twenty-five counties are neither sufficient 
in quantity nor of the peculiar quality or adaptation to bring cut these 
50,000 children and youth in a way requir ed to meet the demands of 
the swiftly coming years. Yet there is no body of American youth that 
a wise and progressive educater would regard as better material for the 
coming race than is found in this later region which has patiently 
bided its time, now almost three hundred years, awaiting this summons 
to launch into the coming life of the Commonwealth. 

One of the drawbacks of Southern education here, aS everywhere, 
is the power of a noisy class of second-rate political and social leaders 
to excite and prejudice even the better sort of people to resent every 
true statement of the educational situation as another attack on the 
South and a fresh outcome of sectional misrepresentation and hostility. 
Happily, this spirit is not apparent in the superior educators in this or, 
indeed, in any portion of the Seuth. Nowhere have we found this 
class, including a large proportion of the clergy of all denominations, 
more thoroughly sensible of the gravity of this demand and more 
strenuous in their efforts to supply the crying need. But the South, 
everywhere to-day, is confronted with a peril not yet sufficiently appre- 
ciated even when most apparent. In its natural desire to protect itself 
from the great danger of the early days of reconstruction, the govern- 
ing of great States and communities by the newly emancipated freed- 
man, the ruling class has not counted sufficientiy on the more formidable 
peril of these States and cities falling into the eclipse of an indefinite 
period of rule by the great mass of illiterate and untrained people of 
their own race, under a leadership often more reckless and not half so 
enlightened as the far-famed “ carpet-bagger” of bygone days. For the 
present, it seems that all these States, even the oldest and most cele- 
brated, will be in the hands of this rising “third estate,” less in touch 
with the higher American civilization than any Similar body of American- 
born people i in the Union. AI] that has yet been done for the uplift of 
the new South, especially for the educational advancement of its people, 
is really to a great extent the work of the old superior class, under the 
wise and courageous leadership of the best men and women in every 
community, Tt will require all the wisdom, worth, and culture of this 
portion of Southern society for more than one decade to meet this ris- 
ing tide from beneath that, under various names, is every day gaining 
in volume and power. Thisinfluenceisalready dominating in educational 
affairs. Itis already seen that large numbers of this class are not only op- 
posed to any support, even of the secondary, muchless ofthe higher edu- 

cation by the State, but are far more hostile to the uplift of the colored 
folk than their old masters. Indeed, the work already done for the 
education of the negro in the State schools has been chiefly under the 
influence and direction of the people that knew him best and, by all 
odds to-day, are his mest valued friends. The alarming outbreak of 
lawlessness that is now exciting the whole country and is nowhere 
more dreaded and feared than by the best people of the communities 
where it appears, is but another outcome of this upheaval from below. 

Nowhere is this danger so threatening asin many of these new towns 
and industrial centers of the entire highland and valley regions of the 
old central South. I find numbers of these towns thronged with faim- 
ilies drifted in from the remete country, drawn thither fi om the lower 
Strata of the new foreign immigration, often the vilest refuse of the 
vagrant negro population. These people come with @ houseful of chil- 
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dren, needing all that the home, the church, and the school can do 
for their training into respectable citizenship. The home is too often 
the weakest of all these forces, either through sheer poverty or the 
mental and moral incapacity of the parents. The chureh and clergy 
are waking up and vigorously working the ordinary church methods 
of the periodical revival, the Sunday ‘school, Young Men’s Christian 
Association and temperance movements, with other “schemes of useful 
reformation. But the clergy are terribly overworked through all this 
portion of the country. Many of them are compelled to minister in 
several places, often miles apart, reached during the winter in the 
laborious southern way through a battle with mud, bad roads and 
changeful weather, especially kept going as constantly as the country 
doctor by the demands of a parish work that includes miles of a wide 
country side. The most effective method of dealing with this youthful 
crowd is by a good school established in every locality, rural and vil- 

lage, taught by a worthy, intelligent man or woman, who will be more 
than the ordinary pedagogue, the ‘+ ouide, philosopher, and friend” of 
the little people; i once training the head, the heart, and the hand, 

and holding up before these young Americans the knowledge of the 
great opportunity that in a near future lies just outside the school- 
house door. 

But here is, just now, the most critical feature of the situation. We 
found scarcely a village in this entire district where the educational 
arrangements were in any reasonable way adequate to the emergency. In 
several important places the public school hardly existed, or was in a con- 
dition so nearly useless that it was painfully unfit for even the elementary 
schooling of the small number who were found in it We doubt if in 
any place visited two-thirds of the children between 6 and 12 were in 

regular attendance in any school of any value. The boys on whom 
these communities nust rely for their male citizenship are drifting out 
of school at the age of 12, seldom better occupied outside than inside 
even the poor arran cement for education on the ground. While sev- 
eral of these villages were getting new and improved school buildings, 
I found but one where the people seemed to recognize the necessi ity 
for a well-organized graded school system under competent superin- 
tendency, in the hands of fit teachers sufficient for the growing popu- 
lation during a session long enough to be of real service. 

In the open country I could not hear of any especial progress adequate 
to the great need of the people. Schoolhouses too often unfit for occu- 
pation; teachers working at from $20 to $30 per month for what is 
called a term of five months in the year; county superintendents paid 
So little that itis almost impossible to entice an expert into the york, and, 
added to these disabilities, the interference of local and State politics, 
often sectarian, religious, and social jealousies. We found the people 
whose influence and codperation is necessary to hold up an effective sys- 
tem of popular education generally incredulous, almost despairing of the 
possibilities of sustaining a school system adequate to the advancing 
needs of the population. In the present condition of affairs the superior 
families in the country districts are anxiously looking about for some 

way to educate their children, leaving the farms for the villages, send- 
ing off their boys and girls at a tender age to distant schools, “too often 
not able to avail themselves of the opportunities of the academical 
institutions which are scattered up’ and down the region. In almost 
every Village the establishment of new colleges or private schools for 
instruction of the better-off pupils leaves this influential portion of the 
community antagonistic or indifferent to the fate of the common school, 
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where two-thirds of the children must be educated, if at all. In short, 
all the difficulties against which Dr. Ruffner and the early superintend. 
ents of education 50 bravely struggled are here, still on the ground, 
somewhat overcome by the experience of the past twenty years, but 
still a mighty obstacle. And the important fact is that while the 
industrial life of this great realm has shot ahead so marvelously during 
the past ten years, and the promise of a new future is brightening the 
sky, the educational public outside a few institutions and localities 
does not seem to have really sensed the situation, but is going on at 
the gradual pace that weuld have been helpful ‘in the days that are 
past, but which is altogether behind the imperious demands of the 
present time. 

Of course, the suggestions of a stranger are never quite welcome, 
even if he is able to see the point of difficulty. But, in this essay, L 
do not offer theories, or make comparisons, or endeavor to place the 
responsibility for past or present conditions. I simply put on paper 
what is the talk of every superior schoo] man or woman, every wise 
clergyman, every thoughtful public man, every man of affairs who sees 
what Is coming to this favored region; especially of every good woman 
who, from the home and social mount of observation, is prospecting 
the status of her neighborhood in the swift-coming years. If there is 
anything of value in the suggestions of this essay, the writer only 
claims the merit and assumes “the responsibility of putting on paper in 
reasonable shape what is the common report of the superior educa- 
tional public which is still expected to put on the ground these great 
agencies of civilization. Aud the encouragement of the work is that, 
in every community, there are decided indications that the present con- 
dition is a state of transition, and this important portion of the coun- 
_ try isnot now and will be less and less content with the present oppor- 
tunities as the years go on. 

In contrast with a new State like Texas, an old commonwealth lke 
Virginia, with an influential cultured class, chiefly trained by the edu- 

cational methods of a generation ago, encounters serious difficulties in 
putting on the ground an effective system of schools for the masses. 
The people who need it most are often least awake to its necessities. 
The educated portion of the community, always the minority, finding 
the progress so slow and deeply anxious for the schooling of their own 
children, can not await the tardy development of the common schools, 
but look to established institutions or extemporized private arrange- 
ments to do the imperative work. 

Until 1870, southwest Virginia, with what is now West Virginia, 
Seemed reasonably content with the old-time Southern system—essen- 
tially the British system of half a century ago—a scheme of colleges 
and academies for such as could afford their expense and aspire to their 
training, and the field school or poor school of the past, with a wide- 
spread illiteracy that was never reported in statistical tables and only 
known to the class of progressive educators onthe ground. The result 
is that there are now, in “southwestern Virginia, a supply of colleges 
and academies with college names more than sufficient for all the rea- 
sonable demands of the genuine secondary and higher educational train- 
ing of the country for the next twenty years. The old drift of students 
to the Virginia schools from the far Southwest is becoming sensibly less 
every year, because these States no longer are obliged to go northward, 
but find their new school systems every year more satisfactory. There 
is no educational reason why Louisiana should send her superior boys 
and girls beyond Tulane University and its annex, the Sophie Newcomb 
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College, it being in all matters of organization, present efficiency, and a 
rational expectation for the future, the equal of any institution for the 
best discipline and instruction of a Southwestern student. Texas is 
becoming a land of good graded village, improving academical, excel- 
lent normal, and promising State university schooling. The nearer 
States are alive with the development of this class of institutions. It 
would therefore seem useless to build up collegiate or academical seats 
of learning beyond the present immediate necessities of the home pop- 
wation, especially in this pertien of Virginia, where the demand is for 
the popular schooling of the masses and a broader education of the 
secondary and higher departments. 

There are now in this portion of Virginia three collegiate foundations 
for boys, which, properly supported, generously endowed, and handled 
in the spirit of the advancing college and university life of the time, 
will be ample for the home schooling of these twenty-five counties 
for years to come—the State Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Blacksburg; Roanoke College, at Salem, and Emory and Henry Col- 
lege, at Emory. Hach of these is now in excellent condition, as far as 
a Competent faculty, adequate curriculum, and arrangements for the 
thorough schooling of its students are concerned, to doa great work, 
adapted especially to the needs ef the district. With extensive knowl- 
edge of similar institutions in every Southern State, I am sure that 
under its present management, no one of them is ready to do better 
than the State Agricultural and Mechanical College at Blacksburg. If 
the farmers of the mest attractive agricultural country awaiting a 
broader development in the Union will heartily stand by this institu- 
tion and the railroad and manufacturing niterests will codperate with 
the State in giving to it the helping hand and aid in the organization 
of a thorough system of industrial training through the entire coun- 
try, there will be no educational opportunity more to be envied than 
is open to this in a future near at hand. Roanoke College, at Salem, 
through the activity of its enthusiastic and: far-sighted young presi- 
dent, is already known in some of the great centers of educational activ- 
ity in the North. Lboston could do nothing better than supply it with 
the endowment to educate hundreds of the sort of vigorous and am- 
bitious young men that arenow under instruction. Hmory and Henry, 
in situation and sufficiency of buildings, is ready to welcome 500 stu- 
dents and renew its youth. Its crying need, like the majority of South- 
ern colleges, is money to enable it to work its machinery and hold en 
to the class of capable young professors that can be had for the proper 
support in all these States. 

All these institutions have adopted the elective curriculum and are in 
essential respects in vital sympathy with the best tendency of the uni- 
versity and college life of the day. It would be a gracious thing, and 
no less just than generous, if the men of wealth who have gone out 
from soutlrwestern Virginia during the past twenty-five years and now 
are found among the crowd of millionaires in several of the northern 
and western cities, would “ remember the rock out of which they were 
hewn” and repeat the work so splendidly done by a similar class of 
prosperous men in the New England and Northern States, whereby 
almost every worthy college from Boston to San Francisco has been 
generously endowed and magnificent new foundations laid since the 
close of the civil war. Here, as in northern Alabama and other por- 
tions of the South, we are glad to take note of the far-sighted gen- 
erosity of some of the railroad, land, and manufacturing companies 
recently established, in giving sites for schoolhouses and churches; con- 
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tributing, sometimes generously, and in some cases actually building 
schoolhouses and supporting free schools for operatives and workmen. 
A great deal more of this sort of work could be done in southwestern 
Virginia by these great wealthy corporations which to-day almost 
hold this splendid country in the holfow of their hands; done, not only 
to their own pecuniary advantage, but, what is of far more importance, 
to the uplifting of the masses of the people, on which ali the highest 
snecess of their own investment will depend. There is an admirable 
foundation already laid through the great service of President Cocke, 
of Hollins Institute, m a near suburb of the new eity of Roanoke, for 
a Wwoman’s college of the type of Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Blawr, 
in a beautiful and healthful region, with ample buildings for a great 
beginning, at the headquarters of the new development of southwest- 

rm Virginia. n investment of a million would place here a great 
school of the higher type and perpetuate the well-earned reputation of 
this well known institute, for the past forty years one of the most nota- 
ble of Southern schools. : 

Of the secondary schools for girls the samecan be said as concerning 
the colleges for boys. There are more than enough in number to sup- 
ply the actual need of this region for a generation to come. Under the 
various titles, College, Institute, Seminary, they all, with the usual 
variations of good, indifferent, and poor, areof the samesort; all schools 
for the secondary education, compelled by circumstances to assume, on 
the one hand, something of the higher and, oftener, of the elementary 
training of their pupils. 

The radicalinfirmity of the Southern educational situation is the weak- 
ness of ifselementary department. In the vast open country and in the 
majority ef little hamlets that hardiy rank as villages, both the public 
and private schools for children under the age of 15 are oftener than 
otherwise of the sort that nobody is satisfied with save their teachers - 
and their “kinfolk and acquaintance.” The result is that when the 
gitl whose parents are able to meet the cost, and, more and more, even 
the daughter of the humbler family, assisted by some friend or church 
or the kindness of her teachers, reaches the verge of American young 
ladyhood, she is Ged with the desire for a better education anid goes 
with the increasing throng that crowds the private secondary scheol to 
repletion, sometimes even to the peril of health. The school, even of 
average worth, generally has one or more superior teachers and oftenis 
able to give a thorough training in its curriculum, including music and 
boarding-school art. But here comes in the drawb.ck. The majority 
of these pupils are neither by habits of study, mode of life, or elemen- 
tary knowledge, in any fit conditiou to enter upon a genuine course of 
the secondary education.. Time is flying; young womanhood, with all 
the bewitchment of the genial social life of the southland and the be- 
wildering mirage of early marriage, is waiting outside the schoolhouse 
door. To go baek to the proper work of childhood and Jearn honestly 
and well the few things indispensible to scholarship, culture, and true 
refinement seems @ moralimpossibility. Tolaunch forth on the untried 
ocean of the higher branches, music and art, has at least the attraction 
of novelty. The latter is the ordinary conclusion. Spite of the mis- 
givings of their teachers, the situation is what it is and the crowded 
curriculum, including Latin, is adventured upon and buffetted with like 
a Strong or faint swimmer fighting an Atlantic surf. A portion of the 
managers of these schools are seriously trying to sborten the course, 
leave out superfiuities, and give these pupils a moderate task, with the 
nope of better results. But here come in theignorance and ambition of 
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parents, who insist on having the worth of their money in all the lux- 
uries of the great modern feast of knowledge. The intense rivalry be- 
tween the denominational seminaries, in which the spirit of an ardent 
sectarian propagandism blends with the natural desire for success, and 
the absolute necessity of numbers to the existence of the institution, 
make it very Cifficult to introduce any reform in the direction of thor- 
oughness and limitation ofstudies. The few superior girls whose health 
is adequate to the tremendous toil imposed by such an undertaking, 
often amid an environment so unfavorable, come out with honor and 
frequently complete their studies at schools of higher grade in better 
condition to do valuable work. The larger crowd of social, faint-hearted, 
or frivolous girls get on in their own way and graduate into the class 
of women who perpetuate the defects of this type of seminary by 
enthusiastically pushing their own daughters into the same condition 
of affairs. 

It can not be truly said that the teachers of the institutions are 
chiefly responsible for this state of affairs. Indeed the quality of their 
teachers is steadily improving and no school of any mark is wanting 
in one or several who come from the highest seminaries with well de- 
served commendation. But the one thing that no teacher can do is to 
reconstruct, in one or two years, the disheveled mind of a girl, until 
15 “fussed with” in the regulation private village or in the ordinary 
common country school. The problem is, on the one hand, to build 
from the foundation the scholarly mind, or at least to form some honest 
and effective habits of study and, on the other, to feed to this pupil as 
much of the rich food of the abundant bill of fare as can be digested. 
Nobody so well knows the difficulties of the situation as the superior 
instructors of this class of female colleges, and our sketch of their 
trials will be recognized with painful assent. 

A way out of this everglade of female education of the secondary 
sort, from which no part of our countryis exempt, is already being 
found on more than one side. One excellent reform is maugurated by 
the courageous body of teachers who resolutely set their faces against 
the old British fetich of everlasting Latin. No competent educator 
questions the great value of classical education, when it is both classi- 
eal and educational. But the carricature of classicism that the ordi- 
nary grind of boarding-school Latin for boys and girls becomes de- 
serves all the disparagement visited upon it even by the anti-classic 
advocates of exclusively scientific and industrial instruction. That a 
girl of 15, for whom there are only two or three years of remaining school 
life, with no reliable habits of study, unable to spell or cipher or write 
a page of respectable English, at sea inthe history of her own coui- 
try, with no information of natural science and no acquaintance with the 
writers of her own land, to say nothing of English literature, enthused 
with the desire to take the extras of music and painting, should be shut 
down to the study of an ancient language which, if superficial, is of no 
worth, and, if thorough, must absorb the major part of her mental ener- 
gies, may still be accepted as truth by aclass of teachers, but isless appar- 
entevery year to thesolid American commonsense. Couldafewmorecour- 
ageous managers of these schools make the new departure of admit- 
ting to the exclusive course only such as by training, mental habit, and 


taste are competent and insist that the average pupil shall be honestly 


dealt with on the lines of a solid English training, with guarded elec- 
tion of modern languages or the accomplishments, the objective point 
being to send her forth with an ardent desire for improvement and a 
habit of good reading of the best literature of her native tongue, the 
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work would be well begun. We found several of these schools where 
the condition of graduation is a high grade of excellence in spelling, 
elementary arithmetic, and the use of the mother tongue. Theseschools 
will grow with the sensible ideas of woman’s education in the country. 
There is no implied disparagement of the higher education of women 
in these strictures. But all high things in the material or spiritual 
world are based on broad and deep foundations among the common 
things of life, and the success of the higher education in college or 
academy depends, for boys and girls, on this ees of the corner stone 
and broadening and strengthening the base. Here is the tragedy of 
college life for boys; compelling all these ches either to support 
an expensive preparatory department or to work in the upper story 
with material so unfit that the best professors are discouraged and can 
only be held by the missionary spirit from accepting the constant in- 
vitation to ‘‘go up higher.” 

Another method of dealing with this embarrassment is the establish- 
ment of a genuine department of pedagogy in every school of the sort, 
with an elementary department, managed at once as a school of the 
best type for children and a model for the observation cf young teach- 
ers, by the principal of the entire department. There are in the South 
a great number of admirable women, whose presence in this capacity 
would put a new soul into many a dull and dreary college for girls. 
This arrangement would offer to a family desirous of giving a full 
course of instruction to their girls the opportunity of beginning the 
work in season. It would supply the higher departments of the insti- 
tution with a central corps of trained pupils in every grade, well taught, 
all the way up. It would be an inspiration to a large class of grown 
girls, sadly needing the training of children, to go back to this enticing 
occupation, which makes the observation of the natural methods of 
instruction, even the participation in this beautiful work, the greatest 
pleasure for the most cultivated minds. It would give an impulse to 
the whole range of nature studies and change the often senseless work 
of the art and music department, by laying the foundations of both in 
the thorough instruction of children, according to the methods so 
effectual in the best graded schools; only in this way can the public 
school system of the Open co auntry be supplied with teachers compe- 
tent to lift them out of the present slough of inefficiency, because these 
graduates would be able to work for such compensation as the people 
can afford, and thoroughly interested in the uplift of childhood and 
youth in their own communities. In this and similar directions can 
these schools be steadily improved, until they become genuine semi- 
naries of the secondary education, which is all the vast majority even 
of the better sort of young women anywhere are able to obtain. 

It will be a blessed day for education in Virginia when the old-time 
contempt for the common school is dispelled, both by the improvement 
of the common school itself and a broader and more philosophic idea of 
education and its relation to American society. At present, the per- 
petual sprouting of new private and denominational schools, with high 
sounding names, for the gathering together of the daughters aud sons 
of the more favored families, is one of the serious hindr: ances to the fit 
schooling of the people, and works for the perpetuation of the reign of 
superficiality. Few of these schools can secure the teaching force nec- 
essary to the successful schooling of their pupils, while they. absorb the 
money and interest of the class that is most needed to build up an effect- 
ive system for the community. It would bea great step forward if 
the trustees of half these little seminaries, now starving under denomi- 
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national auspices, could place their properties in the hands of the com- 
mon school board, at least for the elementary departments; if necessary, 
retaining the secondary as a high school, with tuition. In this way 
‘“‘ the first step that costs, ” the housing a graded schoolin suitable build- 
ings, could be taken. Many of these village academies have large build- 
ings and ample grounds which, with proper repairs and ornamentation, 
would be sufficient for the public use for a generation, leaving the people 
to appty the school funds to the proper work of instruction. This has 
been done largely in New England, and is socommon in the South that 
we often feel impatient at seeing the educational business of the smaller 
towns in a deadlock, from the obstinacy of boards of trustees, or some- 
times of only individualowners of these properties, which were often con- 
tributed by the people for general education in the earlier days. With 
this clearing of the ground many a town could afford the establisliment 
of a good high school department, on the shoulders of the graded school 
of the beiéer sort, enabling the people to keep their children at home 
until the final necessity for their going abroad. 

Then the great schools now being founded through this region, includ- 
ing those of established reputation, could have some reasonable hope of 
fit endowment and, with increasing numbers, could rise to a fair com- 
parison with similar institutions in other parts of the country. There 
are half a dozen of these schools of the superior sort, so good and under 
an administration so wise and progressive, that we long to see them 
recognized and put in a condition where the hand-to-mouth support on 
which they now live will be overcome and their managers be able to 
inaugurate the reforms nearest their hearts. 

The idea of a free high school in each county, supplementing the 
country district school, is destined to materialize in some localities in 
the not distant future. Until the Southern people, far more than at 
present, live in cities or large villages, this would be an adimirable and 
practicable provision for the schooling of many who can not afford even 
the moderate expense of the academies now on the ground. Such a 
school might combine instruction in the higher branches with normal 
and industrial training for both sexes and, if coeducational, would go 
far tc convert the Southern people to this feature of modern educational 
progress, At present, the average private school for boys, in this sec- 
tion, suffers a prodigious drawback in the frequent lack of discipline, 
good order, neatness, and all the higher conditions of school life, not 
only from its obstinate isolation of sex, but often from the peculiarities 
of an old-time habit of general shiftlessness that makes school life itself 
a demoralizing occupation. The schools of the academical sort for boys 
in southwestern Virginia are few in number and, generally, of inferior 
quality to the seminaries for girls. This is probably due to the fact 
that the number of girls in secondary schools is already much larger 
than of the boys, and the disparity is yearly increasing. ‘The Southern 
boy generally concludes to go to eollege or to leave school before the 
age of 14. In the former case he goes to a college with a preparatory 
school department, leaving the ordinary intermediate schools. Outside 
these, we find a few seminaries for boys of high grade, for special prepa- 
ration for the universities; although sometimes these are of the old-time 
type, out of elbow touch with the best in the education of the commu- 
nities in which they abide. The coeducational graded public school is 
now the most vital element in the educational life of the South, when 
it is properly organized, placed above the reach of political, sectarian, 
or social interference, and put into the hands of a competent superin- 
tendent “with power to act.” 
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But the root of the matter must be found ina great revival of the 
common school interest in city, village, and open country. Here is the 
original clearing of the forest of illiteracy in the draining of the slough 
of ignorance, superstition, shiftlessness, vulgarity, and vice, without 
_which the secondary and higher education in a country like ours can 

only result in an occasional success; even a majority of its own students 
fatally handicapped by a neglect of the foundations in early childhood 
and youth. It is not necessary to emphasize the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, in this region, even of the village schools for the people, much less 
to insist on the failure of the average country school to give the neces- 
sary training for the American citizenship of ane present day. Our 
people, everywhere, must shake off the pleasing delusion that things 
are now as they were halfa.century ago, when there were no great 
cities, even in the most populous States, and the rude boys came up to 
town in various conditions of ignorance of letters, with no special train- 
ing, from the remote rural districts, and by a sharp fight for success, 
in half a lifetime secured wealth and consideration in communities made 
up of people of the same sort as themselves. But to-day a young man, 
with a corresponding lack of preparation, finds himself in Roanoke, 
Bristol, Radford, face to face with half a dozen bright fellows, trained 
in the best schools for any and every service for commerce, manufac- 
tures, cr mechanics; and straightway “moves on” to a crude cultiva- 
tion out on some borderland, or becomes discouraged and “ gives him- 
self away” to the crowd of worthless and reckless youth that haunt 
these places and make life hideous to every well-intentioned man. The 
only condition of meeting the requirements even of a progressive agri- 
culture is the solid foundation of the education in the elements that 
could be well given in a good country district school, properly housed, 
with a competent teacher and moderate library and session of six or 
eight months in the year. There could the foundations of a fair school 
training be laid, a taste for reading anda habit of study formed, with a 
valuable training in “ good morals and gentle manners” and, above all, 
a hunger and thirst after knowledge and an elevated idea of American 
citizenship be matured which would lead on like a guiding star, high 
in the heaven of youthful aspiration, to any possible achievement. 

We are often enough reminded that the Southern common school, 
pany for the negro, has been a failure, at best sending forth its 
graduates unfit for the life they must lead and with no fitness for that 
to which they blindly aspire; but, pray, what can be expected of such 
a lifeas can be seen bya traveler in thousands of these common schools— 
the schoolhouse cheerless, unwholesome, and repugnant to all ideas of 
decency; an ignorant, conceited, often vulgar and sometimes vicious 
teacher, working on a ‘salary below that of “the waiters in the hotels of 
the neighboring villages; a mob of children, studying out loud, demor- 
alized Dy the disord er and violence that invariably attend such a gath- 
ering; a third of the pupils only in occasional, and not half in what is 
called “daily attendance;” working against the disgust or absolute: 
neglect of the better sort, and worried by the miserable jealousies and 
local feuds of the lower order of its patrons? Just what we do get? A 
failure that is imputed to the system itself and gives new occasion to 
ventilate the old “wise saw” that the lower strata of humanity are 
better off in ignorance, as they are only pushed by education out of 
their sphere. Every comr nunity that tolerates an educational abortion 
of this sort is certain to meet retribution, pressed down and overflow- 
ing, in the increased barbarism of its humbler and the steady desertion 
of its better population. 
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We are not insensible to the difficulties that beset many of these 
communities in the effort to maintain a competent system of schooling 
which shall at once educate the lower and at the same time reasonably 
satisfy the higher elements of its people. The financial obstacle, how- 
ever, is real or imaginary according to the spirit of the population. 
There i is no district of southwestern Vir ginia which does not spend on’ 
things unnecessary, even harmful and pernicious, twice the money 
needed to establish a satisfactory system of education. There.is no 
county where the people do not waste, in haunting the courts and fee- 
ing the local lawyers, enough time and cash to build a good schoolhouse 
in every district. People have what their hearts are set upon. The 
bottom necessity is a revival of the educational spirit through the length 
and breadth of this beautiful country, until, instead of brooding down 
anong the hollows, the people shall lift their eyes to the uplands of a 
noble pride in State, country, and humanity, which will be content with 
nothing less than their full share of the great American heritage for 
every boy and girl in every sphere of life. This once awakened, the 
same spirit that drove the young men from their homes a generation 
ago to fight in a cause they held to be just and true, with a bravery 
and endurance that won the admiration ofthe world, will marshal their 
sons and daughters to-day ina grander war against the illiteracy which 
is the one American peril to all the true patriot and Christian holds 
dear. This done, ways and means will be found to build and furnish 
the schoolhouse; to find the good téacher, even if hunted for with a 
lighted pine knot; to watch the going on of the school with more jealous 
care than the political campaign; to make it the fundamental business 
and the most exhilarating recreation of every neighborhood to encour- 
age the little ones in their wrestling with the daily trials, humiliations, 
and sorrows of life in the country district school. 

But where shall be found the “evangelist” to wake up the people and 
hold them at the concert pitch of obstinate determination to secure for 
the children and youth this precious boon of education? Certainly not 
largely in the present system of county supervision, which by common 
consent has become one of the chief obstacles to the success of the 
common schools. There would seem to be no reasonable expectation 
that the State or the county can at present offer the salary to entice an 
educational expert to this work, or even to obtain from a competent 
man anything but the most perfunctory service. Neal supervision is 
the backbone of every educational system. The best college or second- 
ary school depends upon it, in the president or principal chosen espe- 
cially for this business. What would become of any superior school if. 
the teacher of each class and room was left to carry on his work at his 
own sweet will, like the only teacher in the average common school? 
We are not unmindful of the self-sacrificin g service of a noble band of 
these superintendents, whose works praise them in the valleys and on 
the hilisides of more than one region blessed by their missionary zeal. 
But millionaires and martyrs do not march in regiments, even in such 
notable centers of moral and religious life as some of these towns are 
declared to be by their enthusiastic secular “boomers.” Theordinary 
public man rarely does more than he is paid to do, whatever the people 
who “pay the shot” expect of him. The work in the ordinary office of 
superintendency of schools is largely the performance of a clerk, a per- 
functory examination of candidates for teachers’ certificates, a semi- 
occasional hasty visit to the schoolhouse of his beat, a bland com- 
pliance with the humors of influential people, and an eloquent laudation 
of the educational state of the county on the stump or in the report to 
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headquarters in the office of his chief. All this when the election or 
appointment of this elass of officials is carried on with the best inten- 
tions. But when this choice is burdened with the whims of a personal 
or political interest, or entangled in any one of the score of methods 
that are the dry rot of public ‘life, the result is what we see, in the de- 
feat of all the advantages real supervision is believed to offer. 

We believe that, in place of this fooling with a good thing, a system of 
district superintendence by experts chosen in the best way to assure the 
bestresults, paid enough to secure the entire success of trained officia A 
could be sustained with profit. Whenthe bishop of a religious body comes 
around, the people crowd the church, the clergy hang upon his presence 
and take heart from his words of hope, caution, and good cheer; the 
women come out in their best, the children rejoice, and the day becomes 
a festival remembered for a year. A fit man or woman, recognized as 
fit, will do more to wake up a community even by a letter, "like an epistle 
of St. Paul, than a common man drifting in and out every day of the 
year. The people recognize their genuine rulers and do not fail to give 
honor where honor is due. The State of Massachusetts, which does 
most for education according to its population of any State, and which 
from the first has done more for education than any American com- 
monwealth and is not behind the present In its care for the children, 
supervises its schools by a secretary of the board of education and a 
corps of half a dozen trained assistants. But the superintendent is 
not a politician ‘‘on the make” for a higher place, and each gentleman 
of the board is a man of national reputation, always on his beat, drop- 
ping into the humblest little country school, encouraging and instruct- 
ing the teacher, stirring up the country people, gathering the school 
committees of the towns into associations, conducting institutes, * work- 
ing like a horse” all the year round. What is to hinder a State of less 
population than Massachusetts from concentrating her insufficient little 
salaries of county superintendents into a State fund to keep in the 
field a corps of trained experts of the best men and women of the Com- 
monwealth, to visit the cities and revive the towns, break up the fallow 
ground and plant trees of life by the side of every stream and great 
forests on every mountain side? Nothing but the obstinate prejudice 
that always keeps on the ground any dead-alive system of “ how not 
to do it,” with the little teasing ambition of people to hold a little useless 
oifice, that is the curse ofour American civilization. A great man will yet 
be founc be even how on his way—who will waken the people 
of this fair country of the Southwest so they will send up to the ecapi- 
tal a body of Representatives that will demand a reconstruction of the 
present inefficient method of handling the schools of the country— 
handling and manipulating until the children seem to have only the 
crumbs that fall under the tables, thatthe dogs doeat. _The enterpris- 
ing State of Texas has found a way to success in the bringing forward 
of the ablest women for the most important, office of supervision of 
schools. The great West found out years ago that the male sex is not 
an indispensable condition of fitness fer superior school work in all de- 
partments of educational activity. Virginia has “noble women nota 
few” who are fully competent for this work of supervision, and who, if 
sent forth on this message of love to the children, would bring forth the 
response that always comes from a true Southern community to any- 
thing brave and efficient done by the humblest girl. 

A ‘few years ago, at a convention of the teachers of the State of New 
York, a resolution was passed, urging that, at least, one address on 
the subject of popular education should be given in every school 
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district of the State during the coming year. Whether 12,900 orators 
responded we are not informed, but certainly nothing would better 
relieve the deadness and torpor cf the southern winter on these great 
hills and in the broad valleys like a widespread organization of com- 
mon schooi associations, holding frequent meetings in the churches 
and schoolhouses of every district, in behalf of the children and youth. 
The clergy would be foremost in this good work; as the ministers of 
New England, in the old time, were the guardians and strong friends 
of the little country schools and lyceums, out of which grew the public 
library, the lecture system, and the reading and thinking habits of the 
people. We are told that eloquence is on the decline. Perhaps it is 
true that the people are coming to demand facts and practical instruc- 
tion in place of clerical highflying and supernatural vaticination in the 
pulpit, and are so worn out with the thunder of stump speaking that 
they prefer the fireside or the shade tree, with a respectable news- 
paper, to the great speech of the regulation campaign orator. But 
surely if there be a cause in which the dumb could speak, the silent 
fathers and mothers grow eloquent, the aspiring young man be lifted 
to enthusiasm and the maidens break forth into song, it would seem to 
be the uplift of 50,000 children and youth to welcome the coming dawn 
of such a destiny as will change the fate of the Old Dominion. For 
here it is not the rising up of another group of famous men to catch 
the eye of the nations; but the drill of a generation of American boys 
and girls for the labors and discipline of a citizenship which makes 
every man a Sovereign and every woman “the power behind the 
throne.” Such a revival would result in the awakening of the people 
to the fact that only by local taxation and local supervision of schools 
can there be any permanent success. Thirty years ago, great armies 
in the southland fought to the death to testify to the rights of the 
State as opposed to the concentration of power in the central govern- 
ment. What were the use of all this blood and sacrifice of men if, in 
her most vital interest, she must fall back upon a halting and capri- 
cious legislature to originate every movement for the betterment of 
our Schools? Rather should every city or district be empowered, under 
fit conditions and in suitable localities, to tax itself to the uttermost 
for the bottom interests of the State. Thecry of the average politician 
is still the old chestnut, that “taxation is tyranny,” whereas taxation, 
wisely and yigorously imposed, is the lifeblood of republican civiliza- 
tion; taking out of one pocket to put into another the money that 
brings to the children the precious instruction and discipline without 
which democracy becomes a byword and a government of the people 
and by the people only means anarchy and down-rushing destruction. 

We are glad to see that in several of these new villages, where the 
bulk of the negro population of this part of Virginia is found, a fair 
arrangement is made for the children of this race. There is a special 
call for this, as for another great crowd of children who flock to these 
towns that are springing up like a gourd in thenight. If nothing else 
is done, this class of the population must be taken in hand and lifted, 
by the combined effort of school, church, and the awakened interest in 
social reform, to a sense of their position and duty in a civilized coun- 
try. Everyone of these new mining towns or cities, with a people 
gathered from the ends of the earth, is a magazine of untried barbar- 
ous fo:ees which, unless controlled especially by the fit education of 
the rising generation, will make it a citadel planted against the peace 
and honor of the Commonwealth. 

We believe that one more great school for the training of colored 
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youth, like the Hampton Institute, could well be established at Bris- 
tol, already becoming a commanding center of educational interest. 
Here could be trained the teachers and clergy especially fit for the 
peculiar service among these people, as we see them in these villages 
and mining camps, and here could be organized the forces that would 
lift up the race to good American citizenship and Christian brother- 
hood. 

It goes without saying that industrial education is bound to become 
a vital element in the school system of this portion of Virginia. At 
present the vast majority of the people of southwestern Vir ginia are 
workers in the ordinary metheds of farming, inured to hardship, de- 
pending on daily toil to support life. To the southwestern farmer it is 
not a sermon on the dignity of labor or a pitehfork behind his waist- 
band to propel bim to his work, that is the crying need of the time. It 
is rather the better education of his boys and girls, the awakening and 
direction of vital force and a new ambition that will devise improved 
ways of tilling the earth, rotating and diversifying crops; opening the 
mind to that scientific agriculiure which makes the land “a laboratory 
rather than a mine,” making this fair realm blossom like the rose; and 
the exaltation of the family by the training in a style of home-making 
which demands the best culture and honors the most refined woman- 
hood. ‘This can possibly be best achieved through the organization of 
farmers’ associations, where the men and women of the « country may 
come together at stated times, discuss methods and exhibit results, and 
make common stock cf the superior ways of doing common work. We 
uree again thecheerful support of the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, under its present organization, as the center of the movement 
for an improved agriculture. The crowning advantage of southvwest- 
ern Virginia, as of Pennsylvania and Qhio, is, that under fit cultiva- 
tion the country can produce ali that the largest population drawn to 
it by the development of mining and manufactures could demand for 
its support. If the farmers’ sons and daughters will take heed to this 
and prepare themselves for the coming demand, there will be little need 
of seeking the northland of the cyclone and blizzard, or the southland 
of the ficod and malaria, for the most complete sticcess in the primal 
profession of the tilling of the soil. 

There will be a great call for a trained class of mechanics and skilled 
operatives, of all sorts required in @ mining and manufacturing region, 
within a few years, in southwestern Virginia. The depression ot the 
collapse of the real estate speculation will pass away and the people, 
here as elsewhere, will learn, that it is not by selling your oid farm to 
your neighbor, taking pay in his own broad acres; with absurd overes- 
timated value, that builds up the material prosperity of a State. This 
portion of Vir rginia, like all others, ta depend for its prosperity upon 
the value and enterprise of the sreatindustrial establishments that are 
now making their homes in its va ee and penetrating its hillsides. A 
great school of technology at Roanoke would seem to be a necessity. 
Working in connection with the State, it might be an outlying annex 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, planted where the object 
lesson of ¢ a new manufacturing and railroad city would always be avail- 
able to the students. There would seem to be no reason why the great 
success of the Tulane University at New Orleans should not here be 
repeated; the organization of a broad educational course of study, 
supp! em entine the classical and literary training, which would do much 
for the refreshi ing of the regulation higher and secondary education. 
Many of these academies for girls could with great profit introduce a 
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departinent of skilled housekeeping, which would send the pupils 
home with a knowledge of enlightened and refined housework, over- 
coming the silly pride of laziness and elevating home-making ‘to the 
place it deserves; the finest of all the fine arts and the most practical 
end of religion. A general shaking up of the old-time crude literary 
curriculum, flanked by a course of music and art, even at the risk of 
flying in the face of tradition, would be a helpful experiment. Now 
that the University of Virginia has called a graduate of the Miller 
Manual Labor School to a position in connection with its board of in- 
struction and the Agricultural and Mechanical College has received 
several excellent young professors from this admirable school, it would 
seem that this portion “of Virginia, beyond all others, could profit by 
such a revival of industrial education. If a dozen great millionaires 
could be visited on their beds at night by the ghost of Father Miller, 
and good Dr. Vawter could enforce the solemn warning by a flank 
movement, like that of his old commander, Stonewall Jackson, on this 
vast mountain region, a dozen great schools, like this superb university 
of all work, might link together this glorious land of mountain and 

valley by a chain of industrial Edens, waking up its 2,000,060 people 
to their true destiny as members of a republic whose crown of glory is 
the exaltation of the poor and lowly to the, uplands of an intelligent, 
moral, industrious and patriotic citizenship. 

But all these good things, seen in vision by the hopeful educator, may 
fail In the realization that gives them a foundation on the solid earth. 
Yet it is as true to-day in southwest Virginia as in Palestine, ‘“ Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” And equally true isit that we 
are now living in the full light of the prophetic day when “‘the young 
men shall see visions.” Tor, after all, even in the most progressive 
American Commenwealth it 1s upon the young men and women that 
we must rely for the agitation which wakes up the people to a great 
spiritual need and the courage and persistence that insists that “Old 
things shall pass away and al i thin gs shall become new.” 

And here is the new dominion of Virginia especially the favored land, 
even among the proudest of its sisterhood of States, in its coming gen- 
eration of young women, While the boys are threnging the great cit- 
ies of the Northeast and the new West, pushing towards the front 
wherever there is good work to be done, the girls are left behind. As 
in New England halfa century ago in every town and village was 
found a crowd of aspiring young women, studying in the best schools, 
getting into communication with the great centers of culture and re- 
fined society and skilled industry, until the present year sees their 
daughters in possession of 350 ways of getting a respectable living, 
seattered all along from “away down East” to Alaska, up to every 
good American word and work; so do we behold the same inspiring 
spectacle in the State of Mary and Martha Washington. In our edu- 
cational visitations up and down the State we are always in sight of a 
group of splendid girls, not a whit behind any former generation in all 
that has made the young Virginia woman the toast of a dozen genera- 
tions, but with a new inspiration and mighty hope overlooking and cut- 
reaching longing for a life beyond the uttermost possibilities of the 
older time. ‘Tt is no lack of loyalty to the past, no scorning of the 
sacred memories of the mothers and grandmothers, that is making the 

name and opportunities of the new American womanhood so precicus 
to many of these gracious daughters of the old Commonwealth. Their 
reverent love for the life that has forever past is the best assurance 
that the rising admiration for the new life that beckons from the hori- 
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zon will be faithful and true; implacable as the roots of their moun- 
tains; tender as the blue grass that drapes their slopes and nestles in 
their shy and shadowed coves. To them, more than to all others, is 
given the inauguration of the era of resurrection for this southwest 
Virginia that, even to the stranger first coming within her gates, ap- 
pears like what the oid knights of the Golden Horseshoe named it— 
God’s country—awaiting the providential call to rise up and become 
the promised land of the new dominion. First let the women of Vir- 
ginia demand the establishment of a genuine woman’s university where 
the daughters, by the aid of the State, can share in the opportunity 
enjoyed by her sons for the past seventy years. Thisachieved, all good 
things will follow intheir turn. Prophecies are delayed and dreanis are 
forgotten, but predictions inspired by what may be seen by him who 
hath eyes to see and heard by him who hath ears to hear in the south- 
west Virginia of to-day are only the pledges of Providence to be re- 
deemed in God’s own good time. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


REPORT ON EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 


By Rev. SHELDON JACKSON, General Agent of Education for Alaska. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, ALASKA DIVISION, 


Washington, D. C., June 30, 1891. 


Sir: In compliance with the requirements of the office I have the henor of sub- 
mitting the following annual report of the general agent of education, for the year 
ending June 30, 1891: 


NUMBER AND GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS OF ALASKA. 


There is in Alaska a school population of from 8,000 to 10,000. Of these 1,847 
were enrolled in the 31 schools in operation during the year closing June 30, 1891. 
Thirteen day schools, with an enrollment of 745 pupils, were supported entirely by 
the Government at an expense of $20,639.39, and 12 contract schools, with an en- 
rollinent of 1,102, were supperted jointly by the Government and the missionary 
societics of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, Episcopal, Moravian, Lu- 
theran, and Roman Catholic churches. Of the pupils in the contract schools, 810 
were day pupils and 292 industrial pupils. These latter were clothed, housed, fed, 
and taught. 

The boys were taught shoemaking, house-building, furniture-making, coopering, 
baking, gardening, and the care of cattle; the girls were taught cooking, baking, 
washing, ironing, sewing, dressmaking, and housekeeping. 

Towards the support of these contract schools the Government contributed 
$29,360.61, and the missionary societies $74,434.29, 


UNALASKA DISTRICT, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Owing to the inaccessibility of the schools in this district, only having communi- 
cation with the ontside world and a mail once a year, and the consequent difficulty 
of supervision, no public schools have been established except on the island of Unga. 
But wherever it was desired to locate a school arrangements were made with the 
leading missionary societies of the country to share with the Government in the 
responsibility and expense. These schools are called ‘‘contract schools.” 
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CONTRACT SCHOOLS. 


In the spring of 1890 I made a call' through the newspapers fer volunteer teachers 
to go to the barbarous Eskimo of Arctic Alaska, which resulted in the following 
persons offering themselves: Messrs. L.M. Stevenson and P.N. Killbreath, Mr. and 
Mrs. James K. Reeve, and Misses H. L. Harwood and Martha McQuarll, of Ghio; Mr. 
and. Mrs. James IF. McKee, Mr. 5. M. Calvin, and Miss Ella Blair, all of Pennsylvania; 
Misses Ella Dudley and Martha L. Taylor, of Missouri; Mr. and Mrs. Warren Norton, 
of Tennessee; Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. King, of Minnesota; Mrs. Rebecca Wilklow, of Illi- 
nois; W.T. Lopp, of Indiana; H.R. Thornton, of Virginia; George Drenford, M.D., 
of District of Columbia; and Thomas H. Hang, of South Dakota. Of the above, 
Messrs. Stevenson, Lopp, and Thornton were sclected. 

Point Barrow, Presbyterian; population, Eskimo; L. M. Stevenson, teacher: This 
is the northernmost school in America and, with the possible exception of Uper- 
navik, Greenland, the most northern in the world. Mr. Stevenson arrived at his 
station on the 30th of July, 1890, on board a whaler. The next day I reached the 
place on board the U. S. Revenue Cutter Bear, and at once began making arrange- 
ments with Mr Stevenson for the establishment of the school. Having been unable 
to secure transportation for the necessary buildings from San Francisco, I procured, 
through the courtesy of Capt. M. A. Healy, commander of the Bear, the use of the 
rear rcom of the Government Refuge Station for the school. On the 6th of October, 
1880, Mr. Stevenson opened school with 3 pupils. By the end of the month 15 were 
in attendance, and the number continued to increase until 38 were enrolled. 

The school was begun under adverse circumstances, but a beginning had to be 
made. Five men from a stranded schooner were quartered in the room used as a 
schoolroom, and the teacher held them subject to the rules of the school for conduct, 
and required them to set the example of order, thus using them as a means of assist- 
ance in the government of the school. None of the pupils had any knowledge of the 
English language, speaking only their native lingo, consisting of hetercgeneous 
sounds, produced something after the ventriloquist method of using the vocal chord, 
the other organs of speech not being permitted to participate in the production of 
sound. Those who came to school seemed to manifest a great desire to learn, and 
the acquisition of making ‘‘ paper talk” was like the entrance to fairy land. They 
made rapid progress, being able to spell and pronounce all the words on the chart 
lesson by the end of the second week. 

Nearly all the pupils, after the first day or two, manifested a strong desire to learn, 
and in this they were both patient and persevering, repeating the same word many 
times in trying to acquire a correct pronunciation. At first they were shy and 
feared to make a start, but after one or two letters were memorized, so that they 
could form ashort word, they were proud of the acquisition, and upon the snow, tke 
frost, anywhere where they could make an impression, the words were traced. 

Mr. Stevenson reportsit very interesting to see their black eyes flash and their dusky 
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1WASHINGTON, D.C., March 13, 1890. 
TEACHERS WANTED FOR CONTRACT SCHOOLS AMONG THE ESKIMOS OF ARCTIC ALASKA. 


An unexpected opportunity offers for the establishment of a contract mission school among the Eski- 
mos at Point Barrow, and also at Cape Prince of Wales. 

Point Barrow is the northernmost point of the mainland of the contincnt. 

It has a permanent population of about 500 Eskimos. Last summer the Government erected at that 
point arefuge station for shipwrecked whalers. During the summer there are 1,500 to 2,000 sailors 
of the whaling fleet in the vicinity. This season 20 of these men are win‘ering there. 

Cape Prince of Wales, at Berings Strait, is the westernmost point of the mainland of the continent. 
It has a permanent population of about 300 Eskimos with no white men. 

During the summer season hundreds of the nomad Eskimos of the interior visit these points for the 
purpose of trade. The coming of these strangers greatly increases the influence and importance of the 
work at the station. 

At each of these stations it is proposed to crect a comfortable one-story frame building, containing 
a schoolroom in one end and a teachers’ residence in the other. 

The schools are to be taught in English. As the people have never had schools and know no Eng- 
lish, the schools will, for a long time to come, be in the primary grade. 

There is no communication with the outside world except once a year, ships arriving and departing 
in midsummer. . 

For the first year at Cape Prince of Wales it isadvisable that a male teacher go without his family. 

At Point Barrow the teacher should be a marricd man without children, and can take his wife with 
him. 

The teachers should be of good sound health, and from 28 to 40 years of age. 

The teacbers should be prepared to remain at least two years. ; 

As they will need to leave home next May, prumpt action will be required. The work being both 
educational and missionary, applicants will send not only certificates as to their aptness as teachers 
but also testimonials from their pastor or others as to their Christian activity. __ ; 

The rigors of tle arctic winter, and the self-denial and patience required in dealing with the natives 
ponds a missionary spirit in the teachers. None other will succeed or be willing to remain there, 
even if sent. 

Address all applications, with accompanying papers, to Rev. Sheldon Jackson, 1025 Ninth street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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countenances brighten as they learned a new word ora new combination of figures. 
They seem to pride themselves on knowing English, but manifest little desire to 
speak it, as that would be breaking off from their traditions, and their in-ut-koots 
(doctors) would let the evil one take full possession of them for thus abandoning the 
style of former days. 

The attendance for the most part was very irregular, owing to the trips that had 
to be made out to the caches! where the dcer were stored, and which they brought in, 
as required, for food, as well as to the catching of seals for both food and fuel. 

After the age of 4 is reached, no parent is able to tell the age of his children, and 
they are not “positively certain beyend 3 years, So that the classification by aces in 
school is mere guess work. Knowle dge of the past is summed up in the single ° word 
‘“T-pan-ee,” which 1 may be yesterday or. ten thousand years ago, or any indefinite 
period. 

Five seenis to be the basis and almost the extent of their mathematical compre- 
hension, and beyond the limit of 15 the best of them become confused, and cut off 
further count by a single word, Am-a-lok-tuk, which may be anything from 1 up- 

wards. It seems to mean plenty. If there is enough for the present meal it is Ain- 
a-lok-tuk. 

The hindrances to the work are many. The association of the natives with white 
men have not been ennobling, but, on the contrary, debasing, the products of which 
are fornication, adultery, disease, and death. Another hindrance is the lack of 
livelihood. The natives are under the necessity of hunting and whaling, and these 
two occupations keep them busy nearly the entire year, and away from the village 
the greater part of the time, sometimes scattered many miles over the country hunt- 
ing and fishing, or over the ice catching seals, whales, bears, and walrus. The 
deer furnishes food and clothing, the walrus boot soles and skins for canoes, the seal 
food, flour, and clothing, the whale food, flour, and bone for trade. 

The coldest weather reported was 4930 below zero. The long, dark (for the night 
extends from November 19 to January 23) Arctic winter wore away until April By 
when the report of ‘‘ whales seen in the lead’? set every one wild with excitement, 
nearly breaking up the school. All the pupils large enough left immediately to 
hunt whales, and a few weeks later the remaining boys and girls left to drive the 
dog teams that were transporting the whalebone “and meat to the village from the 
edge of the ice, from 12 to 20 miles out to sea. 

in the spring of 1891 a schooner was chartered at San Francisco and loaded with 
lumber and materials for a school building and teacher’s residence at Point Barrow; 
but the great Arctic ice pack not leaving the shore in time, the vessel was unable 
to reach the place, and the school has been compelled to remain another year in the 
Refuge Station. 

Point Hope, Episcopal; population, Eskimo; John B. Driggs, M. D., teacher: Dr. 
Driggs reports the population of the village as unusually small, the scarcity of 
food during the preceding winter having scattered them along the coast in more 
favored villages for hundreds of miles. In taking a census of the population in 
April he found only 161, being one-half the usual poptlation. Out of that number, 
however, he had 68 pupils. Six of these were compelled to drop out in order to pro- 
vide food tor their families. The others attended through the winter with ereat 
regularity. Three of the pupils died during the season, one being carried off on the 
ice and never heard from, probably being frozen to death and eaten by the bears; 
another was frozen to death, and a third died from hemorrhage. 

The school was opened on the Ist of October. The day brought with it a blizzard 
and snow storm that lasted for nine days. During the morning r the teacher occupied 
the schoolroom alcne, but as time wore on and no pupils came ‘he put on his furs and 
started for the village to hunt up the children. Upon going outside the house he 
found a boy walking the beach. Taking him into the schoolroom, he commenced 
school. At the close of the afternoon he presented bis pupil with a couple of pan 

cakes left from his own breakfast. The effect was equal to any reward of merit. 
That boy proved one of the mostregular in attendance during the entire winter season. 
The next morning 4 presented themselves, and from that the school grew to 68. A 
mixture of flour, ‘molasses, and water made a sort of cake, a little of which was given 
to the pupils | exch evening, proving not only a very cheap and efficient method of 
securing regular attendance, but also discipline, as they had to be both present and 
per fect in their deportment and recitations to be entitled to cake. The scholars 
usually arrived from 6 to 7 in the morning and remained all day. Owing, perhaps, 
to their long-continued diet of frozen meat and snow eating, they had constantly to 
be excused fo run out doors and get more snow, as the teacher found it impossible 
to melt water fast enough on his ‘stove to keep them in drink. The sun disappeared 
on the 10th of December and returned on the 3d of January, giving them a night of 
twenty-four days. Lamps were required in the schoolroom from November 12 to Feb- 


1A hiding place for storing food. 
2An open channel in the ice. 
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ruary 9. The thermometervaried in the coldest weather from 27° to 31° below zero, the 
average of the winter being probably about 15° below zero. During February and a 
portion of March a series of blizzards set in that were beyond description. The ice 
was solid across the ocean to Cape Prince of Wales, 200 miles distant. The effect 
of the gales was such that at times it seemed as if the schoolhouse must be blown 
away. Snow ilew in perfect sheets. The schoolhonse was located 2 miles from the 
village, and yet, notwithstanding the storms and distance, the attendance was good. 
For a few days the teacher hired ien to see the little ones safely home through the 
storm (the 2 miles distance), but soon found that the precaution was unnecessary ; 

‘that they were accustomed to take care of themselves. Not being used to any seats 
er chairs at home, the children found it very hard to sit on benches, and greatly 
preferred to occupy the floor, so that, looking over the schoolrvom in writing time, 
a little gir] could be secn on her knees and elbows writing in ene place, and in another 
a boy lying with his face downward on the floor, also writing, and so through the 
room every imaginable position could be seen. If beginners made a mistake they 
tried to rectify 1t by scratching with their finger nails. They readily learned the 
alphabet and made some progress in reading, singing, and writing, the teacher being 
very much encouraged with his school. 

Cape Prince of Wales; American Missionary Association (Congregational); popu- 
lation, Eskimo; Messrs. W. T. Lopp and H. R. Thornton, teachers: School was opened. 
on the 18th of August, 1890, with only about one-fourth of the population returned to 
the village from their summer’s hunt. 

The school] being established among a wild people, that had never knownany re- 
straints, that could not comprehend the purposes of the teachers in coming to them, 
and could not understand their language, through misapprehension there was a good 
deal of trouble at first. On the 19th of September, Ehgnak, one of the wealthiest 
men of the village, and one of his wives, both in a state of beastly intoxication, 
tried to force their way into the house. On the 23rd of September some of the stu- 
dents became so boisterous and nnruly in the schoolroom that they also had to be 
excluded from the house. And again, in November, drunken parties tried to break 
in and make a disturbance, so that, for two months, the teachers taught, ate, 
worked, and slept with loaded arms at hand, not knowing at what moment they 
might have to defend the property committed to them, and their lives, their minds 
constantly harassed with questions as to when resistance should begin and how far 
it would be justifiable, debating in their own minds whether it would be better to 
allow themselves to be robbed or murdered without resistance, or through resistance 
make the savages respect their manhood. 

The danger to the station was greatly increased by an epidemic of the grip, which 
carried away 26 people in two months, which was by the superstitions of the people 
attributed to the presence of the white men among them. However, through tact 
and good management and the providence of God hostilities were prevented, and by 
January the strained situation was greatly relieved. Mutual confidence sprang up 
between the natives and the teachers. Having heard, before going to the place, of 
the bad reputation of the people (which, however, it was found they did not de- 
serve), and feeling that a people who knew nothing of schools would not endure for 
any length of time the restraints of a schoolroom, and the cost of building being 
very great (all lumber and material being sent from San Francisco, between 3,000 
and 4,000 miles), the schoolhouse was built, to commence with, on a small scale (a 
room that would hold about 50 pupils), and it was thought that if 50 pupils could 
be obtained among sucha people, under such circumstances, it would be a very great 
success. But totheastonishment of the teachers theniselves and to the astonishment 
of the friends of education that are interested in these Arctic schools, it was found 
that the total enrollment for the first year was 304 pupils ont of a population of 539 
people. The average daily attendance for the last seven months of the school was 
146 and the average daily attendance for the whole session of nine months was 105. 
As the schoolroem would hold only about 50 at a time, the teachers were compelled 
to divide the pupils into three classes and hold morning, aftcrnoon, and evening ses- 
sions of school. And then, to prevent the children who belonged to the afternoon or 
evening school from smuggling themselves into the morning session, or the morning 
children from remaining to the afternoon or evening session, it was found necessary 
to build two parallel snow walls some distance from the schoolroom door, and when 
the bell stopped ringing for school the teachers ranged themselves on either side, in 
order to sift the children that were trying to get into the schoolroom. It was with 
great difficulty that the pupils were made to understand that it was not proper to 
talk and laugh and jump over the benches in the schoolroom during school as much 
as they pleased; nor could they understand why 30 or 40 visitors could not lounge 
about the room which was needed for those who desired to study; so that upon sey- 
eral occasions it became necessary to exclude certain parties from the schoolroom, 
bnt this exclusion of a few days was all that was necessary. It was considered a 
great punishnient not to be able to come to school. During the epidemic a number 
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of slates of the children that they had been allowed to take home at night were re- 
turned by order of the medicine men, who ascribed that much of the sickness was 
due to the slates and the pictures which the children made upon them—they were 
“bad medicine.” 

The teachers began their school work by learning the Eskimo names of the most 
important objects in daily use and training their pupils in the English equivalents. 
Trom words they proceeded to phrases and from phrases to sentences, teaching them 
to translate from Eskimo into English and vice versa. They gradually added English 
letters and numbers, together with some elementary geography and arithmetic. 
Although they had had a combined experience of thirteen years in the schoolroom 
in the States, the teachers declare that they never had more quick-witted, intelli- 
gent pupils than these wild Eskimo children. At the beginning of the school year 
only a few could count ten in a blundering fashion, and nine-tenths of the pupils 
knew practically no English whatever. At the close of the first school year they 
had a good working vocabulary, knew something of geography and map-drawing 
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Eskimo boy in a savage state. David Skuviuka, Eskimo boy, at school. 


understood thoroughly the decimal basis of our numbers, could count up to one 
thousand, work examples in simple addition, write and read simple English words, 
and carry on a conversation in English on everyday practical matters. The pupils 
showed 2 remarkable desire to learn for learnine’s sake. 
Anvik Christ Church Mission, Protestant Episcopal; Rey. O. Parker and Rey. John’ 
W. Chapman, teachers; enrollment, 6 boarding and 38 day pupils; population Atha- 
baskan. The summer of 1890 was spent by the teachers in clearing the ground nec- 
essary for the establishment of their school and residence buildings and in erecting 
a small building, 15 feet square, to serve for the school. Upon the opening of school 
they found that they had built too small. It was, however, a great improvement 
upon the accommodations of the previous year. The school opened in the new build- 
ing on the Ist of October, and the success was very gratifying, the attendance being 
nearly double that of the previous year. The teachers report some very encour- 
aging instances of Indians at a distance bringing their children to get the advan- 
tages of the school. Onthe 22d of January a trip was made to several villages on 
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Chagelook Slough, for the purpose of interesting the people in the school. They 
only succeeded, however, in reaching the first village, the roads beyond that point 
being impassable. During the winter season the four walls of a house, 26 by 23 feet 
in size, were raised. The new house will serve for a dwelling, and the present resi- 
dence will be turned into a schoolhouse, utilizing the present small schoolhouse 
for a carpenter shop for the boys. 

Kosorifisky Holy Cross Mission, Roman Catholic; Rev. P. Tosi, teacher, assisted 
by two sisters of the Order of St. Ann; enrollment, 83; population Eskimo. They 
report the attendance of 53 boarding and 30 day pupils. This is the largest and best 
equipped Roman Catholic school in the Territory. 

Nulato, Roman Catholic; population Indian. No report. 

Bethel, Moravian; Rev. J. &. Kilbuck in charge, with four assistants; enrollment, 
31; population Eskimo. Owing to the lack of a sufficient food supply, they were 
unable to keep the school in operation more than three terms (or 150 days) out of the 
school year, The schoolroom has been mainly in charge of Rev. E. L. Weber, The 


Moravia Mission at Bethel, Alaska. 
(From Christian Herald.] 


Rey. J. H. Kilbuck, Bethel, Alaska. 
{From Christian Herald.} 


pupils made decided progress in the usual branches taught in schools with the excep- 
tion of speaking English. Owing to the fact that English is not heard in the com- 
munity outside of the school and mission, it is very difficult to secure its speaking 
by the pupils. In addition to the ordinary school studies taken, instruction was 
given in descriptive and physical geography and in physiology and hygiene. Three 
of the boys were given music lessons. .Out of school hours the boys in connection 
with the home are busy in providing fuel and water, also in hunting for food. ‘Thus 
they are kept in touch with the methods necessary for them to employ to support 
themselves when they leave school. Two of the promising boys were sent East and 
found places in the Indian school at Carlisle, Pa. This being the oldest school among 
the Eskimo of western Alaska, it has made corresponding progress and secured & 
great influence among the people. 

Carmel, Moravian, in charge of Rev. F. E. Wolf, with three assistants; enrollment, 
18; population, Eskimo: The teacher reports that they have received much opposi- 
tion from the Greek priest; that there were from 15 to 18 children whose parents ex- 
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pressed a desire to have them attend the school, but were afraid of the priest, who 
had forbidden them; that some of those who did send children were perseeuted for 
it. <A protest was sent by the teachers, indcrsed by the officers of the Moravian Mis- 
sionary Society, asking the intcrference of the Bureau of Education. At the request 
of the U. 8. Commissioner of Education, the honorable Sccretary of the Treasury 
issued instruetions for the captain of the U. 8. revenue-cutter Lear to visit the place 
and inquire into the matter; but cireumstances beyond control prevented this being 
done. 

Unalaska (Jessie Lee Mcmorial Home), Methodist Episcopal, John Tuck, in charge, 
with one assistant; attendanee, 16 boarders and 31 day scholars; population, Aleuts 
and Creoles: A great deal of interest has been manifested in the school by the com- 
munity, the grown-up daughters of the Russian-Greek priest being among the pupils. 
There was. also less interference with the regular attendance of school on aecount of 
the church holidays than is usual ineommunities under the influence of the Russian- 
Greek Church. The progress of the pupils is all that could be desired. Indeed, 
Prof. Tuck, who is a teacher of many years expericnee in New England, reports that 
he never saw better progress made in any school. Capt. M. A. Healy, commander of 
the United States revenne-eutter Bear, has taken a great interest in the school be- 
cause of its suceessful management, and very kindly gave free passage to 6 orphan 
girls that were sent from St. Paul Island to Unalaska to attend school. Prof. Tuck 
still labors under the very great disadvantage of insufficient room for the sehool. 


KADIAK DISTRICT. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Kadiak, William E. Roscoe, teacher; enrollment, 80; population, Russian Creoles: 
The teacher reports avery suecessful year. The children who came with any degree 
of regularity made execllent progress. Some trouble, as usual, was experienced from 
the opposition of the priest of the Greek Church, and the taking away of the children 
for almost daily services of the ehurch during certain months of the year. 

Afognak, John Duff, teacher; enrollment, 39; population, Russian Creoles and 
Eskimo: School was opened on the 3d of October, a number of children coming in 
from neighboring villages to enjoy its advantages, During the yeara comfortable 
school building and teacher’s residenee were erected. The teacher reports that, 
while the people are quiet and inoffensive, yet a hundred years of misrule has broken 
their spirit and left them without hope or courage to better their condition; that 
intemperance is very rife among them, and that many of the pupils of the sehool, 
during the winter, were on the verge of starvation because their parents had wasted 
nearly all their living on intoxicating liquors. On visiting his pupils at their homes, 
he often found both parents dead drunk and the hungry clildren shivering with 
cold. Until some efficient means can be employed to prevent the introduction of 
liquors among them, the school work will be carried on under very great disadvan- 
tages. 

Karluk, Nicholas Faordorf, teacher; enrollment, 33; population, Eskimo: A comfort- 
able teacher’s residence and school building have been ereeted at thisplace. The chief 
industry is canning salmon, whieh gives employment to children as well as adults, 
so that during the run of thesalmon in summer sehoolis suspended. It isan impor- 
tant center for a sehool, and it is hoped that much can be accomplished in the future. 
Among the children are a large number of orphans that ought to be placed in an 
orphans’ home, where they ean be properly fed and clothed as well as taught. It is 
hoped that this end will be accomplished when the women of the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society establish their proposed home on Wood Island. 


SITKA DISTRICT. 


Juneau, No. 1, Rhoda A. Lee, teacher; enrollment, 33; population, Americans: The 
children have made very gratifying progress during the year. They work under tbe 
grave disadvantage of being cramped in their sehoolroom. Through the growth of 
the community a much larger school building is needed. It is also important that a 
small sum be allowed for draining and fixing up the school grounds. 

Juneau, No. 2, Mrs. Seth Tozer, teacher; enrollment, 51; population, Thlingets: The 
native children that reside with their parents have been very irregular in their at- 
tendance. ‘The tendeney for the parents to take the whole family with them when 
they go off fishing, hunting, or in search of work greatly interferes with the progress 
of the children in theirschool werk. Some 25 of the children, however, are oceupants 
of the Presbyterian Home condueted by Rev. EugeneS. Willard and three assistants. 
These children, attending school every day and having special training out of school 
hours, made very commendable progress. The difference in the progress between 
these children irom the Home and the children from the uative village is so great 
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that it emphasizes the need of more Homes, to secure the very best results from school 
work. During the year a good bell has been furnished the school. 

Douglas, No. 1, Mrs. W. S. Adams, teacher; enrollment, 23; population, Amer- 
icans: This is the white school for the mining settlement on Douglas Island. Mrs. 
Adams was indefatigable in her efforts to interest and advance the pupils under her 
care. 

Douglas, No. 2, Charles H. Edwards, teacher; enrollment, 68; population, Thlingets: 
The cnthusiasm and skill of Mr. Edwards as a teacher has made his native school 
equal to any in the Territory. 

Killisnoo, W. A. McDougall, teacher; ‘enroilment, 68; population, Thlingets, with 
a very few Russian Creoles. 

Sitka, No. 1, Cassia Patton, teacher; enrollment, 54; population, whites and Rus- 
sian Creoles: This school, being attended by the children of the Government officials 
in Alaska, has scholars in more advanced studies than any other in the Territory. 
Miss Patton has proved herself a very efficient and successful teacher. 

Sitha, No. 2, Mrs. Lena Vanderbilt, teacher; enrollment, 55; population, Thlin- 
gets: Owing to the want of codperation on the part of the governor, who failed to 
use his influence with the native population to secure the attendance of their chil- 
dren at school, the results have been less satisfactory in this than in any cther 
school. Instead of an enrollment of 55 it onght to be at least 200, and this could 
have been brought about if the proper influence had been exerted in the community. 

Wrangel, Mrs. W. G. Thomas, teacher; enrollment, 93; population, Thlingets: 
This seLool has during the year past entered the second stage of its existence, the 
earlier pupils having largely grown up and gone off for work and left a second and 
younger set of children to come into the school. Mrs. Thomas, having been the first 
and only teacher of the school from the date of its organization as a Government 
school, has had the great satisfaction of seeing the fruit of her work. 

Klawack, H. C. Wilson, teacher; enrollment, 50; population, Thlingets: During 
the year the schoolhouse has been repaired and made very comfortable. 

Jackson, Mrs. Clara G. McLeod, teacher; enrollment, 100; population, Hydai: 
This school, like the one at Wrangel, having had but one teacher during its whole 
history, has made much progress. 


CONTRACT SCHOOLS. 


The Sitka Industrial Training School: This, largest of all the industrial schools in 
Alaska, was established in 1880 by the Board of Home Missions in the Presbyterian. 
Church, United States of America, and has since become a Government contract 
school, although the entire plant, consisting of more than a dozen buildings, is 
owned exclusively by the board. The total number of pupils enrolled from the 
commencement of the school year was $9 boys and 60 girls, making a total of 159. 
The average attendance for the year was 140. The ages of pupils ranged from four 
to twenty-one years. 

The buildings are admirably situated on an elevation back some 200 fect from 
high-water mark, with a gently rolling beach in front, and about centrally located 
between the village and Indian River. An abundant supply of pure water is 
brought in pipes a distance of three-fourths of a mile. The water is forced to a 
height of 80 feet into a large tank by means of a pump run by water power, and 
from this source all the buildings, including hospitals, are supplied. 

The model cottages are eight in number, where the married couples from the 
school begin housekeeping in ‘‘ Boston style,” as the natives express it. Funds for 
the erection of some of the cottages were loaned (without interest) by the Indian 
Rights Association, and funds for the erection of others were contributed by indi- 
viduals in full sympathy with a rational system of dealing with the Indian problem. 
The young people who occupy the cottages have a life lease of the ground, and are 
expected to pay for the building they oceupy-in annual installments. The average 
cost of a cottage is $350. Of 9 couples married, some of whom were in school only 
four years, 8 are doing well, and are trustworthy, reliable citizens. Like all true 
homes, we expect these to be the centers of purity from which will radiate blessed 
influences that shall be far-reaching and lasting in their results. Here family life 
is established, and family ties are held sacred; here industry, frugality, persever- 
ance, and thrift are developed; here old customs have no place—no Indian doctors, 
no witcheraft, no pot laches, no indemnity payments, no plural wives, no drinking, 
no gambling, no improvident want, no reckless living. In these model homes the 
young husbands have a chance to develop into manly, self-supporting men, and the 
young housewives have opportunity to develop into tidy, industrious, womanly 
women. 

In the wintcr of 1887~88 the Society of Alaskan Natnral History and Ethnology 
was organized and incorporated. The purpose is to collect and preserve in connec- 
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tion with the Sitka Industrial and Training School specimen illustrations of the 
natural history and ethnology of Alaska. 

Hospitals: ‘There are two wards, capable of accommodating 12 patients each. 
During the summer the death rate was not high. The wards, however, were never 
vacant. The approach of a rainy winter brings colds, pneumoria, rheuinatism, con- 
sumption, and epidemic diseases. Chronic troubles, sore eyes, scrofula, syphilitic 
taints, and tubercular disease are common among native parents and are visited upon 
the children. Patients receive the remedies, but owing to neglect of guidance they 
disregard the laws of health. It is a task to Keep convalescents from exposure to 
drafts and violating sanitary regulations. The preparation of food, administering 
of medicine, care of the wardrobe, dressing of cuts, wounds, and sores, the watching 
and anxiety, are all exhausting to the nervous system, but when disease yields to 
treatment the school physician “and nurses feel repaid for all their services. 

Language: The children speedily acquire an English-speaking vocabulary when 
strictly prohibited from using their native dialects. For five years English has 
been the exclusive language of the school. Experience has removed all doubt as to 
its expediency. The use of their vernaculars (Thlinget, Tsimpshean, Hydia) seriously 
retards their progress and does them no essential benefit. No schoolbooks haye 
ever been printed in any of their native dialects. Each distinct people has a dialect 
of its own, local in character, and in course of time the vernacular dialects of the 
tribes of southeastern Alaska will become obsolete and English will everywhere 
prevail. Asa matter of preservation the Society of Alaskan Natural History and 
Ethnology has lately commenced to reduce the Thlinget language to writing, which 
we hope’ to accomplish through the instrumentality ‘Of Mrs, Paul and Miss Willard, 
two native teachers of the industrial school. 

Culinary department: This department is a place of great interest to the pupils, 
both boys and girls, small and large. All want to come into the kitchen to work 
andto learn to cook. The boys wish to know | how to cook good meals and bake 
good bread, pies, and cakes. They often ask if they can come into the kitchen to 
work, and this stirs up aspirit of emulation among the girls so that they beg to 
work in the kitchen; consequently, there is no lack of those who desire to work in 
these departments. 

In the bakery the work is too heavy for the girls, and is done entirely by the boys. 
During the past year they have averaged 140 pounds of flour baked daily turning 
out from 90 to 100 loaves of delicious bread a day. When the girls serve in the 
kitchen they bake the pies and cakes, and the boys in their turn do the same, which 
is during the winter season, that being the hard period of work. Much attention 
has been given to the quality of food, ‘and in the past few years it has been greatly 
improved. One great victory won in the battle of work in these departments is 
cleanliness. In this direction there has been a vast improvement made. It is a 
pleasure now to be with them and hear them say, ‘‘ Oh, this must be very clean; I 
want it to be clean and nice.” Viewing these departments, they have made rapid 
progress in the last year. 

The kitchen is supplied with both hot and cold water. The greatest obstacle in 
the work of these departments is the annoyance of having green wood much of the 
time. 

The sewing room has been enlarged and nicely papered. The light is admitted 
from the east, so that they get the benefit of the morning sun. This department is 
well equipped, and the amount of work done each week is surprising. The girls 
over 7 years of age knit their own stockings. In the sewing department they learn 
quickly and accomplish much. Sewing machines are in daily y use, and the girls soon 
learn to use them. Almost every eraduate has a machine of her own. 

All the shoes are made by the boys, apprenticed under the direction of a master 
workman. Considerable custom work is also done. 

Laundry: Mrs. Simpson, in charge of this department, says in her report: “ Nearly 
all of the large boys that formerly had charge of the machinery have gone from the 
school, and two of the younger boyshave char ge of all the machinery, and are getting 
along nicely.” 

The steam laundry, with its labor-saving machinery, relieves the teachers and 
pupils of much hard drudging work incident to a school of this character where 
water and soap must be used in such copious quantities. 

Carpentry department: All of the buildings on the mission premises, twenty or 
morc, have been built by boys apprenticed to this trade, under the supervision of a 
competent foreman. Shopwork consists in the niakin g of furniture, bookcases; 
clothespresses, screens, chests, curtain poles, picture frames, hand- sleds, bric-a-brac 
work, and undertaking. The outdoor work consists of joining, framing, contract- 
ing, and building. Sail- making and boat-building are among the useful industries 
of this department. Among our carpenter apprentices a nuniber have shown special 
aptitude as artists and designers. The spirit of earnest industry is most praise- 
worthy, and the boys appreciate their opportunities. 
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Gardening: Mr. John Gamble, gardener and general worker, has three medium- 
sized plats of arable land. One garden, which. has been cultivated for several 
years, produces lettuce, beets, peas, and onions in abundance. Of the other gar- 
dens, which are new, one is planted in potatoes and the other sown in turnips. 
Cereals, for lack of warmth and sunshine, do not ripen. Currants, rhubarb, rasp- 
berries, cauliflower, and celery are easily grown. Fruits, such as apples, plums, and 
pears, have not been fully tested, but it 1s believed that they could be grown with 
success. 

Blacksmithing can hardly be classed among the trades by which a man can earn 
a living in Alaska, yet there is much work in this line, doing repairs about the mis- 
sion, mending machinery, repairing stoves, making stovepipes, camp hooks, sharpen- 
ing tools, and doing miscellaneous jobs for the citizens of the quaint little capital. 
Soldering anda littletin work arealso done. The constant wear and tear in most of 
the work departments require much repairing, nearly all of which is done by the 
boys. 

Painting: Two or three of the boys have received instruction in this useful branch 
of industry, and are kept busy painting, papering, glazing, and kalsomining. 

Recreations and amusements: The home life of the school is particularly pleas- 
ant. Theirgames and plays are such as white children enjoy, consisting of games 
of marbles, baseball, townball, playing soldier, fying kites, sailing ships, target prac- 
tice with bow and arrow, authors, checkers, dominoes, rope-jumpiug, hide-and-seek. 
Coasting and skating are indulged in by both sexes. Then there is an organ forthe 
girls and another for the boys, and violins, guitars, fifes, bugles, and the irrepressible 
mouth organs are among tlle amusements and recreations of each day. 

A rational system of discipline is easily and well maintained. 

Those in charge aim to make the industrial training school just what its name 
implies. Manual occupations are in reach of the pupils as fast as they acquire suf- 
ficient knowledge of the English language to enable them to prosecute the learning 
of atrade with success. To accomplish anything permanent and of material benefit 
in the way of mastering trades, they must first acquire a fair, common school educa- 
tion, before which they are not prepared to serve an intelligent apprenticeship. 
After certain initiatory advancement has been made, industrial training is then 
made coequal with school-room work. While the boys are tanght trades, the girls 
are taught all branches of household industry. Indeed, the appointments and work 
of the school are such as to familiarize them with American ways of living and to 
ingraft into their lives industrious habits. 

Hoonah, Presbyterian, John W. McFarland, teacher; enrollment, 171 day pupils; 
population, Thlingets: Mr. McFarland was assisted in his work by Mr. Fred- 
erick Moore, a native Alaskan, who had been educated in Sitka and had also been 
three or four years in Mr. Moody’s school for young men, at Mount Herman, Mass. 

Metlakahtla, William Duncan in charge; enrollment, 172; population, Tsimpsean: 
The school this year has been placed in charge of Mr. and Mrs. James F. McKee, 
experienced teachers from Pennsylvania, assisted by some of the more advanced of 
the native pupils. ‘ 


PRIVATE AND MISSION SCIIOOLS, 


Unalaklik, Swedish Evangelical Mission Union, Rev. Axel E. Karlson and Rev. 
August Anderson in charge; enrollment, 96; population, Eskimo: The station was 
strengthened during the past year by the arrival of Mr. David Johnson and Miss 
Hannah Swenson. The school opened on the 1st of October with an attendance 
of 86; by Christmas the enrollment had reached $6. A number of them came from 
distant villages, one family coming 300 miles across country from the Arctic re- 
gion. During the long winter evenings the children were taught various kinds of 
industrial work, and a numberof the boys as well as the girls took lessons in sew- 
ing. Invitations have been received by the teachers for the establishment of branch 
schools in distant villages. 

Yakutat, Swedish Evangelical Mission Union, Rev. K. J. Hendrickson and Rev. 
Albin Johnson, teachers; enrollment, 14 boarding and 60 day pupils; population, 
Thlingets. During the year Mrs. Anna Karlson, Selma Peterson, and Agnes Wallin 
have been added to the mission force. Miss Wallin was from Jankaping, Sweden, 
and had made a journey of 9,000 miles to join Rev. Mr. Johnson, of the mission, to 
whom she was married upon her arrival at the mission, on the 18th of May. A large, 
substantial boarding-house, 35 by 14 feet in size, and two and a half stories high, has ~ 
been erected. During the winter the church attendance at this station numbered 
250. 

Nuklukahyet, St. James Mission, Church of England; Rev. and Mrs. T. H. Cannan 
in charge; enrollment, 75; population, Indians: The school has been carried on 
regularly for two years, with an average attendance of from 25 to 30 in winter and 
amuch larger number during the spring months. The school has been inuch crip- 
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pled in its efficiency by the want of suitable school material, their supplies until 
recently having been received from London by ship to Hudson Bay, and then by dog 
sled, a six months’ journey from Hudson Bay to the headwaters of the Yukon. 

Seal Islands, St. Paul and St. George Islands, Simeon Milevedof, teacher at St. 
Paul, and A. L. Noyes, M. D., teacher at St. George; population, Alents: Each of 
these schools report an attendance of 20. They are conducted by the North Ameri- 
can Commercial Company under contract with the Treasury Department. They have 
met with very great difficulty in instructing the children to speak and use the Eng- 
lish language. 

Juneau, Presbyterian, Rev. Engene S. Willard in charge, with three assistants; 
enrollment, 25; population, Thlingits: The Willard Home during the past year has 
been caring for boys and girls who, rescued from heathenism, are being trained for 
lives of Christian usefulness. The only limit to the work isthe size of the building, 
but arrangements are being provided for increased facilities. The work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Willard, Miss Matthews, and Miss Dunbar is one of unselfish devotion for the 
elevation of the Alaskans. 

Juneau, Roman Catholic: A school is carried on under the auspices of the Sisters 
of St. Ann. No report. 

Douglas City, the Friends, teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Silas R. Moon; enrollment, 51; 
population, Thlingits: A successful home for orphan children is carried on at this 
place under the auspices of the Kansas Yearly Socicty of Friends. No report has 
been received. 

Jackson, Presbyterian: The Home for Girls, in charge of Mrs. A. R. McFarland, 
hag proved a very helpful institution for that community. A new school and home 
building has been erected during the year, and the work is in a flourishing condition. 


RUSSIAN-GREEK CHURCH SCHCOLS. 
(Supported by the Imperial Government of Russia.) 


St. Paul, Kadiak Island, Russian-Greek Church Parish School; attendance, 40; 
taught by the priest: A school session is held from 4 to 6 p. m., each day. 

Ikogmute, Yukon River; attendance, 15: The school session lasts from 9 to 1 
o’clock, and was maintained 150 days during the year. 

Unalaska; enrollment, 46; population, Russian creoles; school year, 160 days: 
These schools have been largely for the teaching of the liturgy to the children of 
the Greek Church. 

Sitka, Alaska; population, Thlingets: This school is one of the largest and best 
conducted of the Russian-Grcek schools in the Territory. No report received. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. : 


In accordance with the rules and regulations for the conduct of schools and edu- 
cation in Alaska, approved by the Honorable Sccretary of the Interior, creating the 
office of assistant general agent, Mr. William Hamilton, of Bethlehem, Pa., was 
appointed to the position. 

It was also deemed advisable to secure the services of Governor Lyman E. Knapp 
and Judge John S. Bugbee, counselors of the Bureau of Education, in matters per- 
taining to education in Alaska, at a salary of ¢200 each per annum, 
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STATISTICS. 


TaBrLe 1,—Lnrollment and monthly attendance, 1890-91. 
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TABLE 2.—Number in sundry branches of study. 
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a No school. 
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TABLE 4.—Amounts contributed by the churches and Government to the contract schools. 


Pupils, 1890-91.) Expended by Government. | Ex penne pas 2 


Contract schools. A eae LID ee 
ey | Day. |1887-88. TEAC” 1690-01, Name. | Amount. 
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Kosoritisky......25. 4.4 Lp | | eee eee (a) (a) 1, 5005) “? Catholice=s.. eee 9, 499. 03 
Cape Vancouver..... |SBoeeeae, Seer (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Cape Prince of Wales|_......- | 304] (a) (a) 1,000 | 2,000 | Congregational .. | 7,400.39 
Wala. 2c .cce ack oe 47 (a) (a) (a) (a) Swedish-Evangel-| 7,325. 00 


ical. 


a No school or no subsidy. 
b Amounts expended by missionary associations, in addition to subsidies reccived from the Govern. 
ment. 


PERSONNEL, SALARIES, ETC. 


General agent of education for Alaska, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Alaska, $1,200; as- 
sistant agent of education for Alaska, William Hamilton, Pennsylvania, $1,200; su- 
perintendent of schools for the southeastern district, James Sheakly, Pennsylvania, 
$480. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 


Hon. Lyman E. Knapp, governor of Alaska, Vermont, $200; Hon. John S. Bugbce, 
United States district judge, California, $200. : 


LOCAL SCIIOOL COMMITTEES (WITHOUT SALARY). 


Sitka, Edward de Groff, N. K. Peckinpaugh, John G. Brady; Juneau, Karl Koehler, 
John G. Heid, Eugene 8. Willard; Douglas, P. H. Fox, G. E. Shotter, S. R. Moon; 
Wrangle, W.G. Thomas, W. Millmore, Allan Mackay; Jackson, James W. Young, 
W.D. McLeod, G. Loomis Gould; Metlakahtla, David J. Leask, Dr. W. Bluctt, Wil- 
liam Duncan; Kadiak, N. Kashavaroff; Unga, N. Guttridge, John Caton, Edward 
Cashel; Unalaska, N. B. Anthony. 


Teachers of public schools. 


Name. State. School. Salary. 
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TEACHERS AND EMPLOYEES IN CONTRACT SCHOOLS. 


Anvik (Episcopal).—Rev. John W. Chapman, Vermont; Rey. O. Parker, Oregon. 

Point Hope (Episcopal).—John B. Driggs, M.p., Delaware. 

Kosorifisky (Roman Catholic).—Rev. Paschal Tosi, Sister Mary Stephen, Sister 
Mary Joseph, John Burke, John Nagro, Mrs. Emma Bandouin, Sister Mary Paulina. 

Cape Vancouver (Roman Catholic).—Rev. Joseph Treca, Rev. Paul Muset, Mr. 
John Rosati. 

Nulato (Roman Catholic).—Rev. Robaut, Rev. Ragaru. 

Bethel (Moravian).—Rev. John H. Kilbuck, Rev. Ernst L. Weber, Mrs. John H. 
Kilbuck, Mrs. E. L. Weber, Miss Lydia Lebus. 

Carmel (Moravian).—Rev. F. E. Wolff, Mrs. F. E. Wolff, Miss Mary Huber, Miss 
Emma Huber, Rev. J. A. Schoechert. 

Cape Prince of Wales (Congregational).—Mr. H. R. Thornton, of Virginia; Mr. 
W. T. Lopp, of Indiana. 

Point Barrow (Presbyterian).—Mr. Leander M. Stevenson, of Ohio. 

Sitka (Presbyterian).—W. A. Kelly, principal; Rev. E. A. Austin, chaplain; Miss 
Anna R. Kelsey, matron of girls’ department; Mrs. E. A. Austin, matron of boys’ 
department; Mrs. S. A. Saxman, assistant matron of boys’ department; Mrs, M. C. 
De Vore, teacher of schoolroom No. 2; Mrs. Clarence Thwing, teacher of schoolroom 
No.1; Miss Frances Willard (native) primary teacher; Miss Mate Brady, in charge 
of sewing department; Mrs. Maggie Simson, in charge of laundry department; Miss 
Kate A. Rankin, in charge of cooking department; Mrs. Josie Overend, in charge of 
girls’ hospital; Mrs. Tillie Paul (native), in charge of boys’ hospital; Miss Georgie 
Guest, in charge of teachers’ cooking department; Mr. J. A. Shields, carpentry 
department; Mr. A. T. Simson, boot and shoe department; Mr. Ernest Struven, 
cooper department; Mr. John Gamble, general work; Dr. Clarence Thwing, physi- 
cian; William Wells (native) interpreter. 

Unalaska (Methodist).—Mr. John A. Tuck, Mrs. John A. Tuck, and Miss Lydia F. 
Richardson. 

Metlakahtla: Mr. William Duncan, Mr. James F’. McKee, Mrs. James I’. McKee. 


ZEACHERS IN PRIVATE AND CHURCH SCHOOLS. 


Unalalaklik (Swedish Evangelical): Rev. Axel E. Karlson, Augustus Anderson, 
David Johnson, Miss Hannah Swenson. 

Yakutat (Swedish Evangelical): Rev. Albert Johnson, Rev. K. J. Henrickson, 
Miss Anna Carlson, Selma Peterson, Agnes Wallin. 

Hoonah (Presbyterian): Rev. John W. McFarland, Mrs. M. D. McFarland, Fred- 
eric L. Moore (native). 

Juneau (Presbyterian): Rev. Eugene 8. Willard, Mrs. E. 8. Willard, Miss Eliza- 
beth Matthews, Miss Margaret Dunbar, Rev. S. H. King, Mrs. 8. H. King. 

Juneau (Roman Catholic): Rev. John Althoff, Sister Mary Zeno, Sister Mary Peter, 
Sister Mary Bousecouer. 

Jackson (Presbyterian): Mrs. A.R.McFarland, Miss C. A. Baker, Rev. J. Loomis 
Gould, Mrs. J. L. Gould. 

Douglas (Friends): Mr.§. R. Moon, Mrs.&. R. Moon, Mr. E. W. Weesner, Mrs. E. W. 
Weesner, Mr. C. H. Edwards. 

St. Paul Island (North American Commercial Company): Simeon Milevedoff. 

St. George Island (North American Commercial Company): A. L. Noyes, M.D. 

Nuklukahyet Yukon River (Church of England): Rev.and Mrs. T. H. Canham. 

Buxton, Yukon River (Church of England): Rev. J. W. Ellington. 

Rampart House, Yukon River (Church of England): Rev. C. G. Wallis. 


SCHOOL BUILDING. 


During the year a small cheap schoolhouse was erected at the Kake village on 
Kupreanof Island. 


EDUCATION OF ALASKAN CHILDREN IN THE EAST. 


The Alaskans at eastern schools are distributed as follows: Edward Marsden 
(Tsimpsean), Marietta College, Ohio; William S. Fredericks (American) and George 
Fredericks (American), Middleburg, Vt.; Frederick Harris! (Thlinget), Henry 
Philips (Thlinget), David Skuvink (Eskimo), and George Nocochluke (Eskimo), 
Indian School, Carlisle, Pa.; Shawan Sheshdaiik (‘hlinget), Educational Home, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mattie Salamatoff (Aleut), Normal, San Jose, Cal.; Olga Hilton 


1¥Frederick Harris died at Carlisle, June 10, 1890. 
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(Russian), Young Ladies’ Seminary, Northfteld, Mass.; Florence Wells (Thlinget), 
Young Ladies’ Seminary, Northfield, Mass.; Flora Campbell (Thlinget), Young 
Ladics Seminary, Northfield, Mass.; Blanche Lewis (Thlinget), Young Ladies’ Sem- 
inary, Northfield, Mass. 

Of Henry Philips, Capt. R. H. Pratt, of the Carlisle School, writes: 

“T have had Henry Philips for nearly a year in amachine shop in the town of 
Carlisle, where he has made most wonderful progress in his knowledge of machinery. 
He is bound up in it, far more interested in it than he was in the printing rooms. 
There is very little about an engine that he cannot‘now attend to. Moreover, he 
has become a very strong, sensible boy. His brain power has developed wonder- 
fully, and he is, I believe, a sincere Christian, and leads the students in that feature 
of our school work. Now, I have not talked with him on the subject of your letter. 
The opportunity for him to go into this work came through his Sunday School 
teacher, who is the head of one of our firms in the town of Carlisle. It came natu- 
rally, and its worth has been fully established. I believe that Henry may go back 
to Alaska, able to go into any of their great mining machinery departments, or he 
may find profitable employment in the country at large. 


SUPERVISION. 


In accordance with your directions, I left Washington on the 19th of May, reach- 
ing Port Townsend on the 25th. Immediately going on board the U.S.S8. Bear, I 
was assigned quarters in the captain’s cabin. From May 24 to 29I was very busy 
securing barter goods for the purchase ofreindeer and supplies for the schools at 
Cape Prince of Wales and Point Barrow. At Port Townsend, Mr. J. P. Russell and 
‘party, ofthe U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, were received on board for transportation 
to the base of Mount St. Elias. 

At4a.m.on the 30th of May anchor was weighed and we left for the north. On 
the 4th of June we caught our first glimpse of Mount St. Elias, one hundred and 
forty miles away. We coasted all day along the Fair-weather range of mountains, 
covered with snow and large glaciers. We also passed a number of sealing vessels. 
At 11.45 p. m. dropped anchor on the south side of Fort Mulgrave, and were soon 
after visited by Mr. Henrickson, one of the Swedish missionaries at that place. 
On June 5, immediately after breakfast, I went ashore and inspected the school 
and mission station. The teachers in charge were Rev. K. J. Henrickson and Rev. 
and Mrs. Albin Johnson. I found the missionaries living in a small one and a half 
story house (20 by 30 feet) of four rooms on the ground floor. Into this house they 
had taken eight boys and six girls as lodgers. During the past winter they reported 
250 people in attendance at church and 60 children at school. They have erected 
and inclosed a complete and substantial frame building (35 by 45 feet), two anda 
half stories high. The schoolroom is so far finished as to be occupied. With very 
great labor they have cleared two or three acresof land and planted them with pota- 
toes- and turnips. ¥ 

Commencing with July 1, 1891, this will be made one of the contract schools of 
the Government. From the mission we went through the native village; then, tak- 
ing a boat, we crossed the bay in a driving rain and visited the old village, return- 
ing to the ship for lunch. In the afternoon I again went ashore, when the school 
children were called together and examined by myself. In the neighborhood of 
Yakatat are coal measures, and along the beach a black sand bearing gold. On the 
6th of June we weighed anchor at 2:40 a. m. and at 9:25 a.m. dropped anchor off Guyot 
Glacier, Icy Bay. At9forashort time Mount St. Elias emerged from the clouds 
and stood revealed before us from base to top in all its majesty. It was a sight 
never to be forgotten. The whole distance from Yakatat to Icy Bay we skirted the 
base of Mount St. Elias and the gigantic glaciers that occupy the coast line. Upon 
dropping anchor Lieut. Jarvis was sent ashore to see if a landing could be made 
through the surf in safety. He reported favorably; preparations were at once made 
to land the exploring party and their supplies. At 10 o0’clock Lieut. Jarvis led the 
way, in charge of the second cutter, with a load of supplies. Fifteen minutes later 
he was followed by the third cutter, in charge of Lieut. L. L. Robinson, with James 
Haisler, cockswain, W. J. Wright, H. Smith, T. F. Anderson, and A. Nelson, seamen, 
and W.C. Moore, of Prof. Russell’s party. This boat capsizedjust before entering 
the breakers and all the cccupants were drowned except seaman Wright. At 10:30 
the first cutter of Lieut. Broadbent was sent in, but before reaching the brcakers, 
seeing the fate of the other boat, was recalled to the ship. 

The balance of the day was spent in uncertainty as to the fate of the crew in the 
wrecked boat. First, Lieut. McConnel was sent in shore as close as the breakers 
would allow, but was unable to secure information. The next morning Lieuts. 
McConnel and Broadbext were sent to the edge of the breakers to endeavor to open 
communication with Lieut. Jarvisonshore. They then returned, reporting the loss. 
Lieut. Jarvis was then signaled to bury the body of seaman Anderson, and, when he 
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could safely do so, embark and return aboard with the body of Licut. Robinson, the only 
bodies that were recovered at the date of sailing. At slack water, high tide, Lieut. 
Jarvis and men returned to the ship, bringing with them the body of Lieut. Robin- 
son. Several boat loads of supplies were then safely landed, until the third cutter, 
breaking its oarlock, capsized at the landing, and the cutter that was still outside 
the surf was recalled to the ship. Lieut. McConnel and crew of the overturned cut- 
ter stayed on shore all night. At 2.15 a.m., June 8, Lieut. McConnel signaled that 
it was safe to land the balance of Prof. Russell’s party and the supplies, which was 
done. At4.25 a.m. anchor was weighed and we sailed for Sitka, 285 knots away, 
reaching there at 5.12 p. m. 

At 11 o’elock on June 10 the body of Lieut. Robinson was buried in the military 
and naval cemetery. While at Sitka I inspected the two Government schools, and 
also the industrial training school. While there Mr. William Wells, John Matthew, 
and William Hoonah, native boys trained in the industrial school, were enlisted on 
the Bear in the place of the drowned crew. On the 14th anchor was weighed at 3 a. 
m., and the ship started for the Shumagin Islands. 

At 4:36 in the morning, June 18, the captain called me to the deck to see the scen- 
ery. We were abreast of Cape St. John, Alaska Peninsula. To the south were 
Castle Rock and Big and Little Koninshiislands. To the southwest was Nagai 
Island. In front was Andronick Island; and between Andronick and Nagai islands 
the Seven Haystack Rocks stood as sentinels across the West Nagai Straits. To the 
northwest were Korovoin and Bouldyr islands, while over and beyond them was 
the main peninsula, withits snow-covered mountains glistening in the morning sun. 
In the lower ravines of the mountains lay great banks of fog. Hour after hour I 
sat watching with unabated interest the ever-changing panorama. On the right a 
school of whales was playing. Then a sea otter tantalizingly lifted its head out 
from its watery home to see what strange monster was passing by. ; 

About 8 o’clock we passed into Gorman Straits, between Korovoin and Andronick 
islands, heading for Pirate Cove on Popoff Island. On Korovoin is a small settle- 
ment of two large families. They have four or five houses and a small Greek church. 
The patriarch of the settlement is a Russian, who claims to be 105 years old. Passing 
to the north of High Island, we were abreast of Pirate Cove. Steam was shut off, 
the propeller stopped with a jar, and the ship lay off and on, while a boat was sent 
ashore in charge of Lieut. Jarvis. A small, high, narrow nook of land extending 
out into the sea forms a small but beautiful land-locked bay, just such a sheltered 
and hidden retreat as might be chosen by pirates, from which to make a sudden raid 
upon some passing vessel. According to tradition, this was once the stronghold of 
a piratical and warlike people, who subsisted by raiding neighboring settlements, 
from whom they exacted tribute in skins, furs, and fish. They usually made their 
piratical raids in their large skin boats. They were bold and brave and became the 
terror of the Shumagin Islands. For many years the neighboring settlements groaned 
under their oppressive rule, nntil it became so heavy and unendurable that a secret 
combination of warriors was formed at Korovoin to make a desperate effort for lib- 
erty. Under cover of a dark and stormy Alaskan night they made an attack cn 
Pirate Cove. Taken unawares, the people fell before the avenging hands of those 
they had so greatly wronged, and the hate of years was wiped out in the complete 
massacre of the population, not a man, woman, or child being left alive. The place 
is now utilized by the McCollam Fishing and Trading Company for a cod-fishing 
station. 

Landing on the wharf, we had to pick our way across, through, and over a large 
heap of fish that were waiting to be cleaned, while on the beach near by a large 
flock of noisy sea gulls awaited breakfast from the refuse thrown away in cleaning 
the fish. In a neighboring sturehouse forty thousand codfish were awaiting trans- 
portation to market. On the beach was the machinery of the wrecked steamer Pre- 
mier. Ona grassy, flowery hillside back of the building were the lone graves of 
thirteen sailors that were gsrowned a few years before in the wreck of a schooner. 
Of the crew of sixteen but three escaped. Gathering large bouquets of beautiful 
wild flowers, we returned to the ship and were soon wnder way for Unga. 

Turning south, we skirted the east side of Popoff Island, ronnded Popoff Head, and 
made direct for the mouth of Unga Harbor, where we dropped anchor at noon. I 
went ashore andinspected theschoolhouse and supplies. About3 o’clock p.m.anchor 
was again weighed and we went to Sand Point, dropping anchor in Humboldt Har- 
bor, where I again went ashore. At 2:25 a.m. anchor was again weighed and we 
left Humboldt Harbor for Unalaska. At 4:20 we were rounding the Sea Lion Rocks 
off the extreme southern end of Unga Island. At 9 o’clock we passed a small settle- 
ment of Aleuts on Wosnesensky Island, which lay to the southwest of our course. 
Passing to the north of Ukolsnoy Island a ‘‘ woolly”! swept down from Pavloft Bay 
that sent the spray in sheets across our deck. Directly ahead was Pavloff volcano, 


1A sudden gale of wind that sweeps down high mountains on the seacoast. 
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covered with snow from base tosummit. From thecraterlazily arose pufts of smoke 
and steam which flew off before the wind. Rounding Cape Baum, we passed, on 
Dolgay Island, the village of Nicclopski, of three or four houses, and the omnipresent 
Greek church. Passing west of Goloy Island and on between the inner and outer 
Tliask Islands, we were abreast of Belkofsky, a noted sea-otter hunting village. 
This is said to be one of the windiest settlements in Alaska. Situated on a bluff at 
the base of a high monntain, the ‘‘ woollies” sweep over it with such violence that 
at times a tub set outside of the door is in danger of being blown out tosea. The 
village has, next to Sitka, the best Greek church building in the Territory. Upon 
one occasion the captain of the revenue cutter, learning that one of the citizens was 
making ‘‘quass” (native beer) contrary to law, sent a force on shore to seize and 
destroy the liquor. The owner became so furious at the loss of his liquor that he 
called upon the men to take everything he had, saying that without his liquor life was 
not worth living, and when they left him he was smashing his windows, throwing 
his crockery out of doors, and breaking up his furniture generally. 

To the north of us a few miles was Bailey Harbor, where, during November, 1886, 
in the steam schooner Leo, I safely rode out a winter’s gale. Passing between Cape 
Tonkey and Deer Island, in the distance loomed up Unca,a small rock upon which 
one fall were placed two natives to spend the winter in search of sea otters. When 
taken off the following spring, they were nearly dead from starvation, a storm hay- 
ing carried away a large portion of their provisions. At7o’clock in the evening, 
Sheshaldin volcano arose up before us, a snow-covered cone, 8,755 feet high. Pass- 
ing between Cape Pankoft and the Sannak group of islands and rocks, we were 
again in the waters of the North PacificOcean. On the morning of the 20th, coming 
early upon deck, I found we had, during the night, passed between Ougomok Island 
and Scotch Cape, on Ounimak Island, and were in Bering Sea. At 7:30 a.m. we were 
in the midst of a large school of whales. fourteen were counted playing at one 
time around the ship. They were so near that it seemed as if the ship must strike 
some of them. Myriads of birds darkened the surface of the water. Along the 
north shore of Akoutan Island the honeycombed rocks of lava formed many beauti- 
ful arches and caves, while, a short distance inland, lay open before us the crater of 
an extinct volcano. Rounding Priests’ Rock, we were soon in Captain’s Bay and 
smooth water. Passing Ulakhta Bay, we were opposite Dutch Harbor, where the 
North American Commercial Company are making extensive improvements. A few 
miles further, and at 2:55 p.m., we were at the wharf of the Alaska Commercial 
Company at Unalaska, receiving the cordial greetings of friends. 

U.S.S. Rush, Capt. Coulson commanding, and the Alaska Commercial Company’s 
schooner Matthew Turner, Capt. Hay, were in port, and, about an hour afterwards, 
the steamer South Coast arrived with a load of miners and mining material for the 
mines of Golovine Bay. On Wednesday, June 24, there was a heavy shock of 
earthquake. The week was spent mainly on shore, looking after school matters. 
On the 26th a drunken mother took a child out of the boarding department of the 
school, but upon the following day the United States deputy marshal secured the 
girl and returned her tothe school. On the 29th the U.8.S. Corwin, Capt. Hooper 
commanding, arrived with newspapers as late as June 17, from San Francisco. 

At 2 o’clock p. m. on the 80th of June anchor was weighed and we started for our 
long Arctic cruise, our first stop being off the village on St. George Island, at 9:45 
p.m.on July1. Theschool kept under the auspices of the North American Com- 
mercial Company report an average attendance of twenty pupils. The surf being 
too bad for landing, at 3:15 a. m.on July 2, we started for St. Paul Island, reaching 
there at 9 o’clock. The forenoon was spent in visiting the village and looking after 
school matters. The attendance for the preceding year had ranged from 42 to 50. 
Between the landing and the village there is a large wooden cross which marks the 
spot where the first religious service was held on the island, by the Russo-Greek 
Church. Returning to the ship we got under way at 2:45 p. ni. and for the next 
day steamed through the rain and fog. On the morning, of the 4th of July as we 
were just finishing breakfast we were startled by the cry, ‘‘Land all around.” Rush- 
ing to the deck we found that in the fog and through an easterly set of the current, 
at the rate of 1;, miles an hour, we had drifted to the westward of our course 45 
miles in forty-one hours and were in danger of running on shore at the southeast 
cape of St. Lawrence Island. A few minutes more of fog would have shipwrecked 
us. As customary upon such holidays the sailors were given by the officers an extra 
dinner in honor of the day. At 6:30 a.m. July 5 we passed King Island, five miles 
distant, and at 11:10 a. m. came to anchor in the midst of the whaling fleet at Port 
Clarence. 

There were at anchor around us 11 whaling steamers and 9 sailing vessels. Soon 
after dropping anchor Messrs. Thornton and Lopp, the two teachers landed at Cape 
Prince of Wales, came on board. It was a great relief to see them looking well and 
to learn that they had had a very prosperous winter. They were disappointed, how- 
ever, in finding that no ladies had been sent up to reénforce their mission. Soon 
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after landing the captains of the various whalers came on board for their mail and 
the day passed very rapidly. In the evening Capt. Healy and myself went off to 
the brig Abram Barker to see Mr. J. B. Vincent, third mate, with regard to procur- 
ing domestic reindeer. I had hoped to be able to employ Mr. Vincent, but found 
that he could not be relieved from his present engagement until the ship returned to 
San Francisco in the fall. On July 6 Mr. Vincent came aboard the cutter and spent 
the whole forenoon in discussing with me plans for procuring reindeer. In the 
afternoon I went ashore and visited the large number of natives that were camped on 
the beach, 

Cn the 7th anchor was weighed and the ship started for Cape Prince of Wales, 
having on board 170 natives with their eight umniaks in tow behind. During the 
day the natives on board gave an exhibition of some of their dances. At5 p.m. we 
anchored off the cape, and the natives were immediately set to work with their 
umuiaks, taking on shore 18} tons of coal and the supply of provisions for the mis- 
sion, which was completed by 9 o’clock that evening. The supplies, with the excep- 
tion of the coal, were then carried by the natives from the beach to the mission 
house, which kept them at work until about 2 o’clock in the morning. 

On the forenoon of the 8th my time was spent on shore, inspecting the mission and 
the village, and at 1 o’clock that afterncon the whole village was invited off to the 


An Eskimo underground house: Point Hope, Alaska. 


ship. Messrs. Thornton and Lopp called the school children to the cutter and gave 
an exhibition of what their schools could do in arithmetic, language, and singing, 
after which there was a race of 12 umniaks from the beach to the ship and return, 
the winner to receive as a prize three pails full of ship biscuit, the second best, two, 
and the third, one. After this the people were assembled on deck, the officers of the 
ship being in full uniform, and Capt. Healy gave them a talk with regard to tem- 
perance, school matters, etc., ending with appointing ten policenien whose duty it 
should be to assist the teachers in preserving order and looking after school attend- 
ance. The chief of the police was Er-a-hé-na and his assistant, Kitmeesuk. The 
others were Tiongmok, Ootiktok, Teredloona, Kalawhak, Wealiona, Wéakiseok, 
Kartayak, and Maana. The first chief, for his year’s wages, was to receive three 
sacks of flour, the second two, and the others one each. Capt. Healy presented cach 
of them with a uniform cap. Three rounds of blank shells were then fired from the 
20-pound howitzer, to impress the natives with the power of the ship. When the 
shell struck the water miles away and threw a large column of water high in the 
air, Many were the exclamations of astonishment. 

From July 8 to July 26 the time was spent mostly wpon the coast of Siberia, in 
prosecuting further inquiries with regard to domestic reindeer, of which an account 
will be given later on in this report. 
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Upon going on deck on the morning of July 26, I found that we had just passed 
through Bering Straié and were in the Arctic Ocean. To the south of us the 
strait lay like a panorama, Cape Prince of Wales its eastern boundary, East Cape 
its western, and the two Diomede Islands in the center, all being plainly visible. To 
the right of us, looking back, loomed up on the horizon the snow-covered mountains 
of Asia, tothe left of us those of America. The ocean was as smooth as a mill-pond. 
Late in the evening two nmniak loads of natives came off to the ship. The day had 
been a charming one of quiet and sunshine. 

On themorning of the 27th we anchored cff Cape Blossom at Kotzebue Sound, and 
soon after 300 natives were on the decks of the vessel, and a keen barter was had 
between the furs of the natives and the flour, powder, caps, muslin, and tobacco of 
the ship. 

At 11:45 a.m. on the 28th anchor was weighed and the ship started for Cape 
Thompson, 75 miles distant. : 

At 5:35 a. in. on the 29th we dropped anchor abreast of Cape Thompson, and the 
ship’s boats were at once lowered to water ship. Cape Thompson is one of the great 
bird rookeries of the Arctic. The early morning calls and cries of the myriad birds 
on the face of the clifis sound on the deck of the ship, half a mile away, like the 
escape of steam from a railroad engine at the depot. Some of the officers went on 


Eskimo monuments to the dead. [From Christian Herald. ] 


shore hunting. At 5 in the afternoon anchor was hove and the ship got under way 
for Point Hope, where we anchored abreast of the schoolhouse at 9:15 p.m. As 
late as was the hour, several umniaks full of natives came on board to request the 
captain to take off their hands a sailcr who the previous season deserted from one 
of the whaling ships and during the winter had frozen his feet so badly that they 
had mortified and would need to be amputated. The ship’s physician was sent off 
to sce the man with the frozen feet. Early the following day the physician returned 
to the ship, bringing the sick man with him. After breakfast I went on shore to 
inspect the school. Dr. Driggs, the teacher, reported that all the children of the 
village between the ages of 5 and 21, with the exception of three marricd girls, had 
been in school during the past winter; that the best attendance was on the stormi- 
est days, as then the children would not be required to go out upon the ice to fish. 
The village has a present population of 161. These are only about one-half of those 
who belong there, the others being scattered through the country for a living, the 
food supply having been very scant at the village. The coldest weather experienced 
during the previous winter at the village, where the climate is moderated by the 
ocean, is 31° below zero. Back from the village a few miles inland the cold was 
much more severe. The longest time during which the sun did not appear above 
the horizon was twenty-four days. During the spring Polar white bear prowled 
around the schoolhouse. In May the teacher had a battle with a large bear in front 
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of his house. During the afternoon, in company with the teacher, I visited the 
native village. : 

On the 31st of July the captain reccived on board a deserter by the nameof Wil- 
liam Brown, who the previous winter, through exposure, had frozen his feet and 
hands, necessitating the amputation of his left leg at the ankle and three fingers of 
his left hand. He was covered with vermin and greatly reduced in strength by star- 
vation and neglect. Stephen Cushi, a miner, crippled with rheumatism, was also 
taken on board for treatment and taken ont of the country. At noon on the Ist of 
August we weighed anchor and started for the coal mines, 42 miles distant, and at 
7:15 came to anchor off the north side of Cape Lisbon. At midnight the captain and 
some of the officers went ashore, and in avery short time returned with 50 to 60 ptar- 
magin. We met much floating ice. 

At 3 p.m. on the 3d of August the ship got under way for the coal mines at 
Cape Sabine. Picking our way through large masses of heavy drifting ice, we 
reached the cape and dropped anchor at7o’clock. We were surrounded with ice 
during the 4th and 5th, when, the ice becoming too heavy, the ship got under way 
at 4:40 a.m. on the 5th, standing northwest towards theice pack. At6p.m.,in 
the midst of large fields of broken ice, we came upon hundreds of walrus. A boat 
a~vas lowered and the captain and surgcon went after them and soon came back with 
four large ones, which were hoisted on board. During the 6th the ship stood off 
and on along the edge of the ice pack, speaking several whalers during the day. 
Upon the 8th the ship returned to the shore, anchoring off the Thetis coal mine at 
3:25 p.m. On the morning of August 9 three deserters from the whaler Losario 
were discovered on the beach, brought on board, and placed in irons. At 10:15 a.m. 
anchor was weighed and the ship sailed northward, pushing its way through the 
heavy floating ice. At 5:40 p. m. on the 10th the ship was stopped a short tinie to 
see some natives off Wainwright Inlet. Onthe 11th the vessel anchored at midnight 
off Point Belcher. In the early morning Mr. L. M. Stevenson, the teacher from 
Point Barrow, who had come down the coast 70 milcs across the ice, came on board. 
In the afternoon Mr. Frank Gotch, of the Refuge Station, arrived. The same day 
Samuel Benny, a deserter from the whaler Rosario, was brought before Capt. Healy, 
accused of having stolen from the natives. The charge having been substantiated, 
and the man being a disreputable and desperate character, he was detained on board 
the vessel. Mr. Stevenson, the teacher, mentioned that during the spring, when 
the natives were out upon the ice floe after walrus, one of the school girls, who was 
driving a team of dogs with a load of whalebone from the edge of the ice to the 
village, being taken sick upon the way, her father wanted to leave her upon the ice 
to die, as was the custom with the natives under similar circumstances, but that 
her school companions resisted him, and, taking off their own fur coats, made a 
warm bed for her on top of the sled load of whalebone, and thus brought her safely 
into the village—one of the incidental fruits of the little schooling that they had had. 

From August 12 to 23 we lay at anchor against the great southern edge ofthe Arc- 
tic ice pack, watching for the chance to get farther north, hoping a gale would 
spring up from the east that would open achannel for the ship, but it did not come, 
and we were unable to reach Point Barrow. On the 14th two natives, Mary and 
Charlie, who had previously been employed as interpreters, were received on board, 
to be returned to their friends at St. Michael. The school supplies intended for 
Point Barrow were landed at Point Belcher. On the16th Lieut. Jarvis and Dr. Call 
and Engineer Falkenstcin were sent on an exploring expedition to examine a sound 
and harbor which had been reported to the captain. They were found, however, to 
be too shallow to be of any service. On the 17th Capt. Healy, learning that a 
strange iron steamer had gone north that morning, concluded to follow her up, and ~ 
for that purpose boldly pushed forwardintotheicefield. After procceding northsome 
10 miles or more in the fog, fearing that he would miss the vessel, he steamed clear 
of the ice and anchored at 3:30 p.m. Toward evcning, the fog lifting, the steamer 
was seen working her way out of the ice fromthe north. At7:35 p.m. the Bear 
weighed anchor and steamed out to mcet the unknown vessel, which was found to be 
a small Japanesc iron steamer, the Tsuri Alarie, of Tokio, that had been chartered 
at Yokohama by a Mr. Carroll, of Carrollton, Md., who was on a bridal trip around 
the world, and, with a yachting party, had come into the Arctic hunting walrus and 
Polar bear. Ignorant of their danger, they had driven their steamer into the ice. 
thinking they could force a way up to Point Barrow. The two steamers came 
Mees at 9:55 p. m., and Mr. and Mrs. Carroll and party came over to the Bear to 
call. 

August 23: Fresh ice was now forming cvery day upon the occan. The ridging of 
the ship was covered with ice, and daily there were fresh fiurries of sleet and hail. 
All hope of reaching Point Barrow being abandoned, at 9:15 a.m. anchor was weighed 
and the ship turned southward, slowly forcing its way through great masses of bro- 
ken ice. At 3:40 p.m. the fog was so dense that it was thought best to drop anchor 
for the night. On the 24th the ship was still at anchor at Wainwight Inlet in the 
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midst of heavy snow squalls. At 7 in the morning anchor was weighed and another 
start made through large fields of brokenice.. At 11 p.m.schooner John McCullough, 
that had on bvard material for the school and mission house at Point Barrow, was 
sighted. As it would be impossible for it to reach there this season, I went aboard 
and gave the captain permission to land his material at Cape Prince of Wales. On 
the morning of the 25th we were off Corwin Coal Mine, where the captain took in a 
supply of fresh water. At6.20 p.m. we were again under way going south, and on 
the 17th, in the midst of a densc fog, made the eoast of Siberia. At 6 o0’clock on the 
evening of August 29, a short stop was made at Cape Prince of Wales, and the last 
mail of the teachers to their friends was received on board. 

At9a.m., August 20, we lett the cape for King Island, where we anchored at 4:25 
p.m. After leaving Cape Prince of Wales, upon going on deck to take a last view 
of the mission, I saw the mountain, at the base of which lies the village, encircled 
with a beautiful rainbow. At King Island Dr. Call and Engineer Falkenstein went 
on shore to explore a remarkable cave in which the natives store thcir provisions. 
Providing themselves with ropes, candles, and a lantern, they approached the cave 
in the face of the cliff, a few hundcrd feet east of the village. The water extendsin 
some 20 feet from the shore to the mouth of the cave, but, owing to the swell from 
the vcean, the boat could not enter. Hurriedly jumping on the rocks, they clam-. 
bered over the sides tothe entrance. The first obstacle that confronted them was an 
immense cake of ice, with a perpendicular face, jammed between the two sides of 
the entrance, each of which was equally inaccessible for them. After several unsuc- 
cessful attcmpts to scale it, they appealed to the guide, who clambered over the ice 
with the agility of a morkey and carried their line with him. Even with the assist- 
ance of the rope they found eonsiderable difficulty in following him. They were 
then in the main chamber of the cave. In height itis 30 or 40 feet, and 25 feet in 
width. The floor was very uneven and full of holes. Scattered about over this 
slippery surface were strewn the remains of walrus bones, skins, and blubber. This, 
mixed with the yellow clay, presented a most unfavorabie aspect. In the left- 
hand corner of this immense cavern they saw a hole which could easily be mis- 
taken for an exit to the top of the mountain. To reach it seemed impossible. Re- 
ferring to their guide, he demanded the promise of more pay, in addition to the 
pants which they had agreed to give him for his services, exclaiming with much 
force, ‘‘ King Charlie eow-cow pechuk” (King Charlie has but little food). The 
ascent to the hole was found to be almost perpendicular. The first 15 or 20 feet 
were made by means of climbing arope which the natives had fastened under a 
large rock jammed in the crevice some distance above, and finally overanothcr bowl- 
der, when they stood in the direct entrance of another part of the cave. Lighting 
their candles and making fast the line, two of them with the guide descended through 
a narrow crack, the floor of which was solid ice. To assist in coming down, steps 
had been cut out, and the dripping of water from above had formed little pinnacles 
of ice which answered as steps for their fcet. Soon they found themselves in a most 
beautiful and interesting part of the cave. The chamber was pyramidal in shape, 
the peaks extending upward 40 or 50 feet. The walls were everywhere covered with 
miniature icicles, moisture frozen in the most fantastic shapes, appearing like a 
mass of diamonds. The floor was solid ice, out of which chambers were excavated 
from 10 to 15 feetin depth and from 6 to10 fect in diameter and used for cold storage. 
The party having on skin boots which had beeome slippery from traveling over the 
ice and grease, were obliged to exercise the greatest precaution to keep from fall- 
ing into these holes. The return was far more difficult and dangerous, but was made 
without any scrious accident. The cave is used by the villagers for the storing of 
walrus, which they kill in winter and use for their food in summer, They were also 
told that it was used at one time as a rendezvous in times of attack from warriors off 
the coast. At present thcre isno communication between the top of the island or 
the village and the cave, and the eave contained but few picccs of walrus meat. 

At 7:20 p. m. the ship got underway for St. Michael, reaching there at 12:55 p.m., 
September1. At St. Michacl, Mr. J. E. McGrath, of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, with W. W. Davis, his assistant, and party of six men, who had been en- 
gaged in the intcrnational boundary survey at the crossing of the Yukon and Por- 
cupine rivers, were waiting for transportation to the south, and were received on 
board. During the day of September 2, while the goods of the exploring party 
were being shipped, a severo gale sprang up, and the ship had to steam out to Egg 
Island for deeper water and shelter. Returning to St. Michael on the 3d, we took 
on board all the surveying party, also Mr. William A. D. Hass, of the Frank Leslie 
exploring expedition, and Mr. U. E. Taggart and James Chaplyn, destitute miners, 
and at 7:15 p. m. the ship was again underway for King Island. At noon, Scptem- 
ber 4, we passed Sledge Island, with a northeast gale behind us. The gale increas- 
ing in the evening, the captain hove to, but during the night drifted far north and 
west of King Island. On the morning of the 5th, returning to the island, and find- 
ing it too rough to land, the captain steamed baek to Port Clarence for harbor. 
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About 7:15 a. m. September 6 the ship anchored off King Island, and Capt. Healy 
distributed tc the natives, who were in a starving condition, 100 sacks of flour, 1 
chest of tea, 9 boxes of pilot bread, 6 barrels of bread, and 7 barrels of flour. At 
1:05 p. m. we started for Indian Point, reaching there at 9:15 a.m. on September 7. 

The following week was spent in procuring reindeer, and on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, at 12:10 o’clock in the morning, we anchored in the large harbor of Unalaska. 
In the harbor were the U.8.8. Mohican, the Rush, Alki, the American ship Erickson, 
H.B. M.S. Nymphe; also the steamer Costa Rica, from Victoria, also the steamer Dan- 
ube from Victoria, all connected with the Bering Sea difficulty. On the 2istof Sep- 
tember, through the courtesy of Capt. Coulson, commanding, I was received on 
board the revenne steamer Rush, and at 6:45 a. m. on the 22d we weighed anchor for 
San Francisco, reaching there on the forenoon of October 2. On October 3 the start 
was made for Washington, which was reached on the 8th, having made 16,997 miles 
during the season. : 


INTRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC REINDEER. 


Upon my return to Washington last fall I had the honor on November 12 to address 
you a preliminary report of the season’s work, emphasizing the destitute condition 
of the Alaskan Eskimo. 

On the 5th of December this report was transmitted by youto the Secretary of the 
Interior for his information, and on the 15th transmitted to the Senate by Hon. George 
Chandler, Acting Secretary of the Interior. On the following day it was referred 
by the Senate to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

On the 19th of December, Hon, Louis EH. McComas, of Maryland, introdtced into 
the House of Representatives a joint resolution (H. R. No. 258), providing that the 
act of Congress, approved March 2, 1887, “‘An act to establish agricultural experi- 
ment stations in connection with the eolleges established in the several States under 
the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supplementary there- 
to” and an act approved August 30, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act to apply a portion of the 
proceeds of the public lands to the more complete endowment and support of the 
colleges fer the benefit of agriculture and the mechanie arts, established under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862,” should be extended by the 
Secretary of the Interior over Alaska, with the expectation that the purchase, im- 
provement, and management of domestic reindeer should be made a part of the indus- 
trial education of the proposed college. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Edueation, and on the Sth of 
January, 1891, reported back to the Heouse of Representatives for passage. 

It was, however, so near the close of the short term of Congress that the resolution 
was not reached. 

When it became apparent that it would not be reached in the usual way, the Hon. 
Henry M. Teller, on the 26th of February moved an amendment to the bill (H. R. 
No. 18462) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the year ending June 30, 1892, appropriating $15,000 for the introduction of domestie 
reindeer into Alaska, which was carried. The appropriation failed to receive the 
concurrence of the conference committee of the House of Representatives. 

Upon the failure of the Fifty-first Congress to take action, and deprecating the 
delay of twelve months before another attempt eould be made, with your approval, 
I made an appeal in the Mail and Express of New York City, the Boston Transcript, 
the Philadelphia Ledger, the Chicago Interocean, and Washington Star, as well as 
~ in a number of the leading religious newspapers of the country, for contributions to 
this object. The response was prompt and generous; $2,146 were received. 

As the season had arrived for the usual visit of inspection and supervision of the 
schools in Alaska you were kind enough to direct that in addition to my regular 
work for the schools, I should continue in charge of the work of transplanting do- 
mesticated reindeer from Siberia to Alaska. As the natives of Siberia, who own the 
reindeer, know nothing of the use of money, an assortment of goods for the purpose 
of barter for the reindeer was procured from the funds so generously contributed by 
benevolent people in answer to the appeal through the newspapers. 

The honorable Secretary of the Treasury issued instructions to Capt. Healy to 
furnish me every possible facility for the purchase and transportation of reindeer 
from Siberia to Alaska. The honorable Secretary of State secured from the Russian 
Government instructions to their officers on the Siberian coast, also, to render what 
assistance they could. 

The proposition to introduce domesticated reindeer into Alaska had excited wide- 
spread and general interest, In the public discussions which arose with regard to 
the scheme a sentiment was found in some circles that it was impracticable; that on 
account of the superstitious of the natives they would be unwilling to sell their stock 
alive; further, that the nature of the reindeer was such that he would not bear ship 
transportation, and also that even if they could be purchased and safely transported 
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the native dogs on the Alaskan coast would destroy or the natives killthem for food. 
This feeling, which was held by many intelligent white men, was asserted so strongly 
and positively thatit was thonght best the first season to make haste slowly, and 
instead of purchasing a large number of reindeer to possibly die on shipboard, or 
perhaps to be destroyed by the Alaskan dogs (thus at the very outset prejudicing 
the scheme), it was decmed wiscr and safer to buy only a few. ; 

Therefore, in the time available from other educational duties during the season 
of 1891, it- seemed important that 1 should again carefully review the ground and 
secure all possible additional information with regard to the reindeer, and, while 
delaying the actualestablishment of a herd until another season, that I should deter- 
mine the correctness of the objections that the natives would not sell and the deer 
would not bear transportation by actually purchasing and transporting them. 

The work was so new and uniried that many things could only be found out by 
actual experience. 

First. The wild deermen of Siberia are a very superstitious people, and need to 
be approached with great wisdom and tact. 

Upon one occasion, when Capt. Healy purchased a few reindeer for food, the fol- 
lowing ccremonies were observed: When getting ready to lasso the deer the owner’s 
family seatcd themselves in a circle on the ground, where probably some rites con- 
nected with their superstitions were observed. Upon attempting to approach the 
circle, I was motioned away. After a short time the men went out and lassoed a 
selected animal, which was led to one side of the herd. The man that was leading 
him stationed himself directly in front of the animal and held him firmly by the two 
horns. Another, with a butcher Knife, stood at the side of the deer. An old man, 
probably the owner, went off to the eastward, and placing his back to the setting 
un seemed engaged in prayer, upon the conclusion ef which he turned around and 
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faced the deer. This was the signal for knifing the animal. With apparently no 
effort, the knife was pushed to the heart and withdrawn. The animal seemed to 
suffer no pain, and in a few seconds sank to his knees and rolled over on his side. 
While this was taking place the old man before mentioned stood erect and motion- 
less, with his hand over his cyes. When the deer was dead he approached, and 
taking a handful of hair and blood from the wound, impressively threw it to the 
eastward. This was repeated a second time. Upon the killing of the second ani- 
mal, the wife of the owner cast the hair and blood to the castward. 
Since then I have often observed the man who was selling a deer pluck some hair 
from the deer and put it in his pocket or throw it to the winds for good luck. ; 
If a man should sell us a deer, and the following winter an epidemic break ont in 
his herd, or some calamity befall bis family, the shamans would make him believe 
that his bad luck was all due to the sale of the deer. ic 
Second. The Siberian deermen are a nonprogressive people. They have lived for 
ages outside of the activities and progress of the world. As the fathers did, so 
continue to do their children. 
Now, they have never before beer asked to sell their deer; it isa new thing to 
them, and they donot know what to make of it. They were suspicious of our 
designs. And in reference to this state of mind Ihave found that being on a Gov- 
ernment vessel has been of great assistance. It impresses the natives with confidence 
that they will be treated honorably and justly. This moral effect was so great that 
we secured results that otherwise could not have been obtained so casily. ; 
Then, Capt. Healy, commander of the Bear, is well known for thousands of miles 
on both sides of the coast, and the natives have confidenceinhim. With a stranger 
in command I am confident that but little would have been accomplished in the sum- 
mer of 1891. 
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Purchasing reindeer in Siberia is very different from going to Texas and buying a 
herd of eattle. In Texas suchasale could be consummated in a few minutes or hours. 
But in Siberia it takes both time and patience. 

Upon the anchoring of the ship in the vicinity of a settlement the natives flock 
aboard, bringing skins and furs to exchange for flour, cotton cloth, powder, lead, ete. 

Once aboard they expect to be fed by the captain, and bucket after bucket of hard 
bread is distributed among them. They know perfectly well that we are after rein- 
deer, but nothing is said about it. They have to be feasted first. They are never 
in a hurry and therefore do not see why we should be. 

After a little, small presents are judiciously given to the wife or child ofa leading 
man, and when every one is in good humor a few of the leaders are taken into the 
pilot-house and the main subject is opened. After much discussion and talking all 
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[The first Siberian to sell a reindeer for the Alaska herd, 1891. Published by permission of The Cali- 
fornian. | : , 


around the subject one man is ready to sell twenty and another perhaps only two. 
After allis arranged the leading men send their servants off after the deer, which 
may be in the vicinity or four or five days’ journey away. Sometimes these delays 
consume a week or more at a place. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that they can not understand what we want 
of the reindeer. They have no knowledge of such a motive as doing good to others 
without pay. 

As arule the men with the largest herds, who can best afford to sell, are inland 
and difficult to reach. 

Then business selfishness comes in. . The introduction ef the reindeer on the Ameri- 
can side may to some extent injuriously atrect their trade in deer skins. From time 
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immemorial they have been accustomed to take their skins to Alaska and exchange 
them for oil To establish herds in Aiaska will, they fear, ruin this business. 

Another difficulty experienced was the impossibility of securing a competent inter- 
preter. 

A few of the natives of the Siberian coast have spent one or more seasons on a 
whaler,and thus picked up a very little English. And upon this class we have been 
dependent in the past. 

It is very desirable that a native young man should be secured and trained as an 
interpreter, who could be employed regularly, year after year. 

However, notwithstanding all these difficulties and delays, Capt. Healy with the 
Bear coasted from 1,200 to 1,500 miles, calling at the various villages and holding 
conferences with the leading reindeer owners on the Siberian coast. Arrangements 
were made for the purchase of animals the following season. Then, to answer the 
question whether reindeer could be purchased and transported alive, sixteen were 
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Ko-har-ra, the Richest Native in N. E, Siberia. 


[From a photograph by Dr. 8. J. Call.] 


purchased, kept on shipboard for some three weeks, passing through a gale so severe 
that the ship had to ‘lie to,” and finally landed in good condition at Amaknak 
Isiand, in the harbor of Unalaska, having had a sea voyage of over 1,000 miles. _ 

While at Port Clarence, on July 6 we met a Siberian native who understood a little 
English, having spent a few summers on a whaling ship. His name was Shoofly. 
We secured his services as interpreter to the deermen, but when we were ready to 
sail he was not to be found. 

At 6:25 p.m. on July 9, leaving our anchorage off the village of Cape Prince of Wales, 
we started for Asia. Swinging around by Fairway Rock, we sailed through Bering 
Straits north of the Diomede Islands, reaching the village at East Cape Siberia at 1:20 
on the morning of the 9th. Coming upon deck I found that many natives had come 
aboard. Among them was one that had a little smattering of English. Inquiries 
were immediately made for reindeer. We had been informed that we would find 
some deermen at East Cape, but now that we had reached the place we were 
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informed that there were very small heards around them, but that north, at Cape 
Serdze Kamen, 100 miles distant on the Arctic coast, there were large herds. Last 
season, having made inquiries at the native village at Indian Point, and receiving 
assurances that they would sell deer, and there being a number of natives at that 
point that understood some English, the captain concluded to go there first. Con- 
sequently, at 9:30 a.m.,the anchor was weighed, and we started for the point, 150 
miles south. Around us was a field of floating ice, through which we had to pick 
our way. 

At 2.30 p. m. we were at Cape Nuniagmo, that marks the northern entrance to St. 
Lawrence Bay. In this bay, during the winter of 1881-’82, the U. 8.S. Rogers, which 
had been sent in search of the Jeannette, burned to the water’s edge. At4 p.m. we 
passed Cape Krleougoune, the southern headland of St. Lawrence Bay, back of which 
snowy mountains rise 3,407 feet. This high and steep capeis crowned with a cluster 
of sharp peaks, which makes it a noted landmark. At8 p.m. Cape Nygtchigane 
came in view with eight or ten snow-covered peaks clustered back of it in a semi- 
circle. Seniavine Straits to the southwest, lying between the main coast and Ara- 
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(Showing native dress and car and lip ornaments.) 


kamtchetchene Island, were still closed with ice. These straits were named after 
his ship by Capt. Lutke, the explorer. It is remarkable that these straits, as well 
as St. Lawrence Bay, are deeper than the adjacent sea. This depth is separated 
from the shallower, open sea by a bank that has still less water upon it, so that 
soundings first decrease and then increase when approaching the coast. At 3 o'clock 
on the morning of July 10 we anchored off Indian Point. The village had been vis- 
ited by twenty-four whalers previous to our arrival. Soon a number of the natives 
came on board, among them being Ko-har-ra, the leading man of the village. After 
breakfast the captain and myself hada long conference with him concerning the 
purchase of reindeer, and a proposition was made to take his whole herd of one hun- 
dred. He declined our offer, pleading as an excuse that he was keeping his herd for 
a time of need; that if, any season, the walrus and seal should fail him, he would 
need his herd to keep the people of the village from starving. He offered to make 
the captain a present of two, but would not sellany. Finally, we came down in our 
requests, but received no encouragement. 

About 11 o’clock the party abruptly took their departure, Ko-har-ra claiming that 
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he wished to consult his son. In the afternoon, with several of the officers, I went 
on shore to visit the village. At the highest part of the ridge, parallel to the north- 
ern beach, were ruins of from twenty-five to thirty old houses, the frames of which 
had been constructed of the lower j jaw-bene of the whale. In Ko-har-ra’s storehouse, 

which was the only frame house in the village, I counted 200 sacks of flour and 80 
boxes of tobacco; also a head of walrus, bone, worth from $5,000 to $8,000. Another 
interview was had with Ko-har-ra, which resulted in his refusing to sell any of his 
decr. In the evening another party came aboard, from whom we received some hope 
that we might be able to purchase a few the following September, when they would 
be driven down to the coast in Penkegnéi Bay, on Senavine Straits. They all testified 
that but few could be had in that neighborhood, but that along the shores of Holy 
Cross Bay, at the head of Anadyr Gulf,” there were large numbers of reindeer close to 
the beach. No one expressed a doubt or an intimation of the natives being nawill- 
ing to sell, through superstitious notions, but somehow or other we failed to get any. 
But the people of the region, so far visited, only owned small bands, ranging from 
twenty-five to one hundred, and they did not wish to part with them. 

We were aiso at a great disadvantage in our communications with them for the 
want of asuitableinterpreter. The natives could not comprehend why we wanted 
them. Several of them expressed their opinion that the deer would not live on St 
Lawrence Island, where we at that time intended to place them. They also claimed 
that the deer would not go over forty-eight hours without food, and wanted to know 
what we intended feeding them on ihe ship while in transit. However, that night, 
from the last party of visitors, we secured, through Capt. Healy, an old man and a 
boy as interpreters, who agreed to accompany usto Holy Cross Bay. -Early the next 
morning our interpreters appeared on deck to decline going, saying that they were 
afraid, alleging that if the ship should go to Holy Cross Bay and not find any deer- 
men on the beach, or if the natives should refuse to sell their deer, or if the bay 
should be full ef ice so that the ship could not get in, the captain would be angry 
and accuse them of lying to him. After repeated assurances of the captain that he 
would not hold them responsible, they went ashore after their clothes and blankets, 
which they brought off in a hair sealskin bag. 

At 11:30 a.m. on July ll we got under way for Holy Cross Bay, 300 miles inland 
in Sibcria. From Indian Point the coast of Siberia trends in a general southwest 
direction to Cape Choukotzki and then turns sharply to the northwest. At this 
cape commences the Gulf of Ahadyr, whose entrance across to Cape Thaddeus is 200 
miles. Counting the distance across the entrance the guif has a circuit of 420 miles, 
and at its northwest extre mity is the Bay of Holy Cross, with a circuit of 180 miles, 
its northern shore being within 10 miles of the Arctic Circle. At 8 p.m. we were off 
the entrance of Plover “Bay, where the British ship Florer, Capt. Moore comimand- 
ing, in search cf Sir John Franklin, wintered in 1848-49. In view of the necessity 
of transporting the reindeer so great a distance, should we secure any at Holy 
Cross Bay, the question of food was carefully considered. We had confidently ex- 
pected to secure them near Indian Point, only a few hours’ sail from St. Lawrence 
Island, in which case there would beno need of feeding them; butif we secured any 
at Holy Cross Bay it would require a trip of from thirty to forty- eight hours, and in 
that case the food question became important. An inventory of the stores on board 
revealed some 10} pounds of oatmeal in the captain’s pantry, 24 pounds in the offi- 
cers’ mess, afew pounds in the engineer’s department, and about 60 pounds in the sail- 
ors’ stores. It was agreed to pur rchase these and mix with the drinking water of the 
animals 1f secured. 

At 8:45 o’clock a. m. on July 2 we were off Cape Bering in a fog, when ice snd- 
denly appeared under the bows cf the ship, and the heart of the officer on deck stood 
still, thinking that he was ashore. Wethen entered a large field of brokenice. ‘The 
speed was slowed down and several hours were spent in picking our way through 
the ice. In the afternoon clear water was again ‘reached, and at 5:35 p. m., there 
being no evidence of land and the fog continuing thick, the anchor was let 20 in 11 
fathoms of water. The next day continuing rainy and foggy, the ship continued at 
anchor until 8:20 p. m., when the wind incr reased and the captain concluded to make 
an effort to get inside of Holy Cross Bay. We were in the proximity of land, in 
strange waters, with imperfect charts. The ship was surrounded with floating ice; 
the nicht was very dark, with a cold, driving rain storm, and we almost ran ashore. 
However, we got inside and were at anchor about midnight. Holy Cross Bay was 
first entered by 2 vessel in 1827, when Capt. Lutke made a reconnoissance. Proba- 

bly the Bear was the first steamer ever to plow its waters. 

About 10 o’clock on the morning of the 14th three or four umniaks full of natives 

came off from a village of sixteen tents or yourts on the sandy beach. They were 
all large-sized and a healthy but dirty looking set. The afternoon was spent in 
securing fresh water for the ship. Diligent inquiries were made for reindeer, and 
two men were found who sold five cach, but their deer were on the west side of the 
bay, which could not be reached until the ice should moye, and the ice would not 
moye until the wind changed. For ten days the wind had been in the east and 
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southeast and kept the ice piled up against the west shore. Just as we were finish- 
ing breakfast on the morning of the 15th the announcement was made that a “ pod” 
of walrus was visible. Going upon deck, some fifty or more Were seen swimming 
in a line toward the ship. A ‘boat was at once lowered and the captain and surgeon 
with a boat’s crew started to intercept them. Several were shot, but only two se- 
cured. A baby walrus weighing about 500 pounds was also shot, but while getting 
it into the boat the rope slipped ; and the animal went to the bottom as if it were 
made of lead. Three umniaks came ofi from shore and were sent out to help bring 
in the walrus. When brought to the side they were hoisted by the steam windlass 
on deck. The skin and hides were preserved and the carcasses divided up among 
the natives. The heart and liver were reserved for eating on the ship and proved 
to be very palatable. The walrus episode helped pass away the day. 

After a tedious wait for better weather, on-the 17th of July anchor was wei ghed 
at4:10a.m. A few minutes afterwards we entered the ice, into which we pushed 
until we came abreast of a Tuchtchi village on the west side of the bay, where the 
ship drepped anchor. The ice floe causing the anchor to drag, it was again hoisted 
up and we steamed a few miles farther north throu gh the ice, anchoring at 9:30 a.m. 
in comparatively clear water. <A boatin charge of “Lieut. Jarvis was started toward 
the shore, but the wind freshening and the sea being rough, the captain recailed the 
boat with the steam whistle. Parties of natives were seen on shore, but none came 
off through the ice to the steamer. After breakfast on the morning of the 18th we 
made another attempt toreach shore. Moving cautiously through a large field of 
floating ice we at length got cn terra firma, and a walk of 4 or 5 miles brou chi us to 
two native huts. Upon reaching them we found only the women and children at 
home, the men having passed us on the way tothe ship. We therefore retraced 
our steps to the beach and signaled for a boat. Returning to the ship we found 
two wmniak loads of natives on board. One of them agreed to furnish us next year 
twenty-five deer at the rate of five for arifle and twenty for a whale boat. They 
promised us that they would secure some two hundred head for us the following 
season, driving them down to the beach the middle of July. 

Havi ing accomplis shed everything that we could, at 8 p.m. anchor was weighed 
and the ‘ship steamed out through the drifting ice. The natives sat a little way off 
in their umniaks, watching the movements of the first steamer that many of them 
had ever seen. During the ‘hight the vessel plowed through fields of heavy ice from 
Cape Spanberg to Cape Tchingan. The coast was bold and beautiful, consisting of 
perpendicular ‘rocks. On the “evening of the 17th we passed two or three small 
Tehutchi villages, the largest of which was at John Howland Bay. At 10 o’clock 
the sunset was remarkably fine. Another hour brought us to anchorage in Plover 
Bay, but the fog became so thick that the captain ‘did not venture to attempt to 
make the bay, put} lay off at sea all night. At 3 a.m. ay 20, the fog lifted and the 
SUL made tor Plover Bay, which is a fiord about 2 miles wide and 20 miles long, 

xtending into the very heart of the mountains, whose precipitous sides rise to the 
heieht of from 1,200 to 1,500 feet. Passing between Capes Lessouski and Bald Head, 
sailing past a small village situated on the sand spit and around Cape Haidmak, the 
northwest side of the spit, the ship anchored in Providence Harbor at 6:30 a.m. This 
little landlocked bay was named by the commander, Moore, of H.M. ship Plover, 
who visited it first in search of Sir John Franklin. A short distance tp the bay i is 
Emma Harbor, where he wintered his ship in 184849. Above Emma Harbor on the 
Mel. side of the bay is Cape Theodorof, overtopped by Mount Kennicott, 2,343 feet 

i” 

At the upper end of the bay in 1866 the Western Union Telegraph cxpedition 
erected a house and established a station, it being their purpose to run a land wire 
across the cape, connecting the proposed cable across Bering Straits with another 
across Anadyr Guif. Overlooking our anchorage and almost toppling over us on the east 
side of the bay was Mount Slavianka, 1,427 feet high. During the summer of 1866, 
. while awaiting supplies at this bay, Mr. R. J. Bush, in the employ cf the telegraph 
company, Says 3 that one day, seeing a party of natives gathered upon the bleak bar- 
ren nrouutain side back of the village, curiosity led a party from the ship to visit 
the spot. They found about forty people present, of all ages down to babies. They 
were laughing as if ata picnic. On a small level spot “had been constracted an 
oblong line of stones about 6 feet in Jen eth. Near by a reindeer had been killed 
and the party of women were sprinkling the stones with handftls of tobacco and 
choice bits of deer meat, as if they were making a sacrifice to their gods. One of 
the natives who had learned a little English of the whalers was called one side and 
asked what was going on. Pointing to an old man in the group, he said, ‘Old man 
no got eyes. Byme-by killum.” ‘But why do you kill him?” was asked. “Old 
man like it. Old man Amlente of deer. Last year old man’s son die. He plenty like 
tum son. He want die too; he want Tchutchiman killum. All right. Old man 
pickininy (grandson) no want to killum. To-day Tchutchi kill um. Tt is bad, 
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very bad,” one of the party replied. “No bad,” he said. ‘Tchutchi plenty like 
um. All same every fellow. Lyme-by me get old. Kill me, too. All same.” 

It seemed that a day had previously been fixed by the old man to die, but he had 
yielded to the importunitics of his grandson, who had begged him to live for his 
sake. In some cases the old person is first made insensible by inhaling something. 
They are then stoned, speared, or bled to death, as the case may be. This was simi- 
lar to the experience of Capt. Healy, who, upon one of his trips to the Arctic, was 
inquiring the whereabonts of a native whom he had met upon former trips. Meet- 
ing a companion, he said to him, ‘‘Where is Charlie now?” ‘Charlie?” he replied; 
“‘T shot him last year.” ‘Shot him? How was that?” ‘ Why, Charlie and I were 
great friends. He was taken very sick. One day he sent his boy over to ask me to 
come to see him and to bring my gun along. When I went to see him he said that 
he could not get well and wanted me to shoot him. I did not wantto. He was my 
friend. So I told him he would be better ina few days, and tried to cncourage him; 
but he wanted me as his friend to shoot him to put him out of his misery. To put 
him off I told him that if he did not get better in a few days he couid send for me 
again and I would come over and shoot him. 

“In a few days his boy came to my house and said his father was no better. He 
wanted me as his friend to come and shoot him. So Iwent over and shot him.” It 
seems & very common practice among some of the tribes, when a person has an incur- 
able disease or becomes too old for further service in procuring the necessities of life, 
to killhim. The conditions of life are so hard, the difficulties of feeding the well 
so great, that no supernumeraries can be allowed intheir homes. Last season, visit- 
ing several thousands of miles of this Arctic and semi-Arctic coast, and meeting with 
thousands of natives, [met with hut one old person. This season I met but two. 
The almost entire absence of aged persons among the population confirms the accounts 
of the custom of killing the old and infirm. There are years when the fish fail to 
come in their usual number, when the winter supply of walrus and seal fail them, 
and then starvation stares them in the face during the long Arctic winter. During 
the sojourn of the Western Union Telegraph Company in that country in 1866 and 
1867, Myr. Bush speaks of one of these periodic famines, in which, as early as October, 
the people had begun to boil their deerskins into soup. Many of these natives 
sought his advice and assistance. One said, ‘‘ You know, sir, the winter has hardly 
begun. Ihave a wife and seven children and seven dogs to support, and not a pound 
of neat or fish to give them. But I have some deerskins and eight fathoms of thong 
that Ican boilup. But these are not sufficient to sustain the family and the dogs 
too until the Tchutchi come with their reindcer. I do not know where to get more 
food, as my neighbors are starving too.” 

With hesitation and a faltering voice he added, ‘‘If my children perish I will 
have my 4ogs left, but if my dogs die how can I go to the Tchutchi to get deer? 
Then my family will starve too, and then I will have neither family nor dogs,” What 
he wanted Mr. Bush to decide was whether it was wiser for him to let his children 
or sled dogs starve, for if the latter starved it would involve the starvation of the 
wholefamily. He was advised to try and Keep both as!longas possible. Occasionally 
an instance of this destitution and starvation comes under the eye of an intelligent 
white man and is giventothe world. But these periodic seasons of starvation come 
and go, and hundreds of human beings starve and die, their fate unheeded and 
unknown by the great world outside. To the starving natives of Siberia there is 
always the possibility of the men who own herds of domestic reindcer hearing of their 
straits and coming to thcirrelief. Buton the Alaska side, where as yet are no herds of 
domestic reindcer to fall back upon in the dark days of dire necessity, there is noth- 
ing left the people but to starve and die. May the day be hastened when the efforts 
now making to introduce the demestic reindeer of Siberia into Alaska shall be 
crowned with success and this dying people saved from utter extinction. In nego- 
tiating for the purchase of reindcer on the Siberian coast we constantly met with 
men owning small herds of from five to one hundred animals. Frequent attempts 
were made to buy these men out, but those along the coast steadily refused to sell, 
on the plea that they must keep their deer for a time of need; that some years they 
got no walrus or seal (their principal living) and then would need the deer to keep 
their families from starving. 

The day at Plover Bay was spent in watering ship, the water being procured from 
a mountain stream that came out from under a snow bank. After the ship was 
watered the sailors were sent ashore to wash their clothes. Two of the leading 
natives were interested and promised good pay if during the coming wiuter they 
would communicate with the deer men and have a number of the reindeer on the 
coast for purchase the following season. It was the intention to leave the harbor 
on the morning of the 21st, but a dense fog having settled down and a storm having 
set in, we were fog-bound in the harbor for the three following days. On the 24th, 
he fog having lifted sufficiently to see our way out of the harbor, the anchor wast 
weighed, and we startcd at 8.20 a.m. Passing around Bald Head, we were soon 
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abreast of a village of a dozen huts at the mouth of the small creek that connects 
Lake Moore with the sea. From the sea the hill to the rear of the village prescnted 
a beautiful green. Soon after passing the village the fog again closed down and 
we sailed apparently through space, seeing nothing until, in the afternoon, St. Law- 

rence Island was seen dimly looming up through the fog. At 5.15 p.m. anchor was 
let go, and after dinner Lieut. Jarvis and Dr. “Call and the a et and myself 
went ashore. After making a circuit of the village and consulting several groups 
of the natives, I decided to ‘loeate the school building at the eastern end of the vil- 
lage, near the lake. Accordingly, stakes were driven for the guidance of the car- 
penter who was daily expected with the materials for the building which had been 
shipped on the schooner from San Francisco. Returning to the ship, Capt. Healy 
bantered one of the Shamans to show his powcrs. He ‘replicd that he could do 
nothing on shipboard. So we proposed to accompany him on shore, the captain 
making him a present of soime powder, lead, and tobacco. With the vattling of a 
native drum and the monotonous hi- -yah- hah chorus of women he pretended to suck 
from the flesh of Dr. Call a piece of sponge and a second time a piece of walrus hide. 
He then attempted to have two men strangle him with a rope, but could not make 
it work. An assistant Shaman then took up the performance, and held an inch 
board 18 inches by 38 feet in size to his mouth by suction. He also allowed his hands 
to be manacled behind his back and then work them through and in some way got 
the manacles off. It was rather a tame affair. 

At 2:15 on the morning of July 25 we again got under way, reaching Indian Point 
at 9 o’clock. The two interpreters that we had had with us for the last two weeks 
left the ship and returned home. 

About noon we again got under way for the Arctic, returning thence on the 
27th of August. During a dense fog at 9 o’clock in the morning we picked up 
three umniak loads of Siberians, and found that we were near Enchowan, on the 
Arctic eoast of Siberia, where we dropped anchor at 10:30a.m. Lient, Jarvis and 
Dr. Call were sent ashore to visit the herd, and the next day four deer were deliv- 
ered to us on board the ship. A large number were offered us, but having failed in 
procuring herders, and having no place ready to receive the deer, and not. knowing 
whether we could procure food such as they would eat, we thought it prudent to 
experiment first with the four. At 1:40 p,m. Angust 98, 1891, the first reindeer was 
hoisted on board the ship, and thus one of the obj ections which we Tt found made, 
that reindeer could not be purchased alive, was answered by actually - purchasing 
and recciving them. A second objection, that they could not be safely transported, 
remained to be decided. Anchor was weighed at 12:30 midnight, and at 4:30 on the 
morning of the 29th we anchored at Whalen. The landing being bad, we got under 

way at 7:20, passing through Bering Straits at noon, and at 6: 30 p.m. anchored off 
Cape Prince of Wales. Not wishing to carry our trade goods back to San Francisco, 
I consigned a number of them to Messrs. Lopp and Thornton for safe-keeping until 
the following year. 

During the nicht, the sea becoming rough, the captain stopped the landing of 
goods until the morning of the 30th, when they were safely landed. 

At 9:20 on the morning of the 30th we again got under way, going to St. Michael, 
aud returning to Indian Point, Siberia, on the 7th of September, where we anchored 
au 9:15 a.m. 

At 4:25 the next morning, having taken on board Koharra, the leading decr man 
at the village, and two interpreters, we got under way for Senavine Straits. At 
3:45 we passed Cape Mertens, a high, steep, mountain, with three summits, 1,014 
fect high. This cape forms the southern limit of Tchetchikovyoume Bay. At 6:12 
& In. we passed between Nouneangan, a small rocky islet rising perpendicularly 
from the sea 80 feet, then sloping up to an elevation of 386 feet, and Tchirklook, an 
island 6 by 3 miles in extent, and crowned with a number of peaks ranging from 500 
to 1,800 feet hign. Rounding the northeastern end of this island, we steamed 
through Yerguine Pass, and at 7:13 a.m. entered Senavine Straits. These straits 
are a body of water 80 miles long and from one-half mile to 6 miles wide, lying be- 
tween the mainland on the west and the Arakamtchetchene and Tchirklook islands 
on the east. The opening had been noticed by Bering, Cook, and Sarytscheff, but 
Capt. Lutke was the first to explore it. It was named : after his ship. At 7:28 a.m. 
we wererounding Cape Paguelune, the southwest point of Arakamtchetchene Island. 
This island is 16 by 8 miles in extent, and contains several small native settlements. 
It has several high peaks, the gre atest elevation of which is Tinmai, 1,809 fect high. 
A southeast storm setting in, vat 8:30 a.m. the captain turncd southward, and at 
10:30 anchored in Glasenapp Harbor, under Cape Yerguince, for shelter. The harbor 
is well sheltered from all winds and : sea, and convenient for procuring water, quite 
a blessing in this region. Glad enough were we to find safe anchorage here fron 
the storm and rough - water in Senavine Straits. 

While lying here some five or six natives boarded the vessel. They had hardly 
landed on deck before they began their incessant pleading for ‘Kow-kow” (bread). 
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space of time with a dozen well-filled sacks of reindeer moss. Understanding that 
the island was well covered with reindeer food, the captain made inquiry of the 
interpreters why these natives did not have reindeer. He was given the following 
rather romantic narrative of these now poor, miserable, half-starved people and out- 
casts from the Eskimo and neighboring tribes: 
. “A very long time ago, before my father was a boy, the people on this island had 
plenty of deer, more deer than we can count on our fingers and toes together; a heap 
more.. In those days these people were never hungry. They did not steal then, 
either, but now they are always hungry, and if not sharply watched will steal 
plenty very quick.” ‘ 

Thenext question asked was, “‘ How did they lose their deer, and why do they stayin 
aplace that givesthem solittle toeat?” ‘Well, before my father was a boy these peo- 
ple had plenty of deer. Yardgidigan, the chief, was a rich man, all the same as you 
(referring tothe captain). He wanted awife. There were none on the island or in any 
of theneighboring scitlements that came up to the requirements of this rich, fastidious, 
and powerful deer man. Harnessing his finest and fastest deer team, he started on 
a matrimonial prospecting tour among the deer men of the interior. A report being 
current that a deer man named Omileuth, living far up in the mountainous region 
of Siberia, possessed a daughter of rare and wonderful beauty, that excelled in 
all the arts of making shoes and clothes and looking after the creature comforts of 
him who would be her husband—with whom none in Siberia could compare. He 
sought and found this wonderful woman, and in due course of time was the success- 
ful wooer among many suitors. The nuptials were celebrated with great pomp and 
feasting by the girl’s people, and the happy couple started for their future home 
accompanied by a large herd of reindeer, the father’s gift and the bride’s dower. 
Bride, groom, and deer arrived home without accident, their journey having been 
one continued round of feasting. 

“On the homeward journey the groom was so generous with his wife’s property that 
at the very beginning of their married life a cloud of mistrust came over the bride. 
Among those: who accompanied the bridal pair on their home journey were many of 
the rejected suitors. One, in particular, Tenisken, the chief of Marcus Bay, who, 
prior to the coming of the bridegroom, was the favored suitor, and still was the 
maiiden’s choice. Consumed with jealousy, he let no opportunity slip that gave the 
slightest chance of poisoning the young wife’s mind against her husband. Upon 
their arrival at the home of the groom the feast and dance were again the order of 
the day. Wrestling and other athletic sports were indulged in far into the winter. 
Yardvidigan was proud of his beautiful wife. Being extremely happy and secure 
in his love, he heeded not the warnings to beware ef his rival, Tenisken, chief of 
Marcus Bay. Tenisken lingered many months in the bridegroom’s camp, enjoyirg 
every hospitality that a rich and happy husband could bestow. At length he took 
his departure, and the bridegroom awoke one morning to find that his wife of a few 
moons had disappeared with his friend and fellow-chief. Pursuit was immediately 
ordered aud dreadful vengeance vowed upon the destroyer of his peace of mind and 
betrayer of his house and home. As swift as were the pursuers, swifter still was the 
flight of the guilty pair. 

“Arriving at Marcus Bay, the pair were warmly welcomed by the villagers, who 
upheld their chief and his guilty bride. To him they thought she rightfully be- 
longed by the right of love divine. The husband, through spies, discovered the state 
of things in the ecnemy’s camp and knew that his vengeance must be sought by 
stealth. Long he watched, concealed near Tenisken’s camp. At last the anxiously 
prayed-for moment arrived. During the prevalence of one of thosestornis that only 
occur in the Arctic (and thatseldom), he, with a stone in his hand and a knife be- 
tween histeeth, sought thecamp. Entering the house of hisenemy, he was rendered 
still more furious by the sight of his beautiful and faithless bride lying in the em- 
brace of his rival. Burying his knife deep into the heait of his enemy, he offered 
him the greatest indignity that can be put upon an Eskimo—bit off his nese. YF orci- 
bly carrying his faithless wife out of the house, he took her back to his camp. 
Not until morning were the people of Marcus Bay aware of the tragedy that had 
been enacted in their midst. Pursuit and retaliation were ordered. The son of the 
murdered chief headed the party. The wronged husband, having tarried too long 
near his enemy’s camp for vengeance, had so exhausted his supplies of men and beasts 
as to render him able to make but short stages homeward and to offer slight resist- 
ance if attacked. This weakened condition of Yardgidigan’s was made known to 
the son of Tenisken by the faithless wife, who promised at a certain day and desig- 
nated place to make her lord and master drunk and stupefied from ‘toad-stool’ wine. 
This she did. And when the followers of her husband were lying drunk, at a given 
signal from her, the whole encampment were put to death, and the faithless and cruel 
woman led back to Marcus Bay amid great rejoicing and as the bride of her para- 
mour’s son. Now was planned the extermination of the colony on that island. They 
had not heard of the fate of Tardgidigan, theirchief. Sounder disguise the Marcus 
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Bay people entered their village, killed most of their people, drove away every deer, 
and razed their houses to the ground. Purposely they spared a few lives, upon 
whom the shaman (native priest) pronounced a fearful anathema. 

“This happened many generations ago, yet the people dare not and will not, for 
fear of a similar fate, imperil their hopes for present and future happiness by asso- 
ciating with these poor, wretched outcasts, accursed by the shaman perhaps a hun- 
dred years ago. So from affluence and plenty they and their offspring have been 
reduced to want and misery, and will so endure, until they shall cease to exist, on 
aceount of the perfidy of a woman, who by her beauty and sophistry prejudiced 
priests and populace against her outraged and lawful husband and his people, mak- 
ing right appear wrong and wrong right.” 

After the interpreters had completed their story both ina breath remarked, ‘‘ Cap- 
tain, that is hard luck—before, plenty; now, all the time hungry.” 

The storm having abated, on September 9 we again got under way about 11 o’clock. 
Steaming up Senavine Straits, at 1:30 we came to anchor off Cape Yagnakinone, 
Siberia, where Koharra and his party were sent ashore for deer. On the following 
day, the sea becoming rough, we returned to Glasenapp Harbor forrefuge. The storm 
abating on the 12th of September, at 5:15 a. m. anchor was weighed, and we again 
started for Cape Yagnakinone. There we secured twelve additional reindeer. Early 
on the morning of September 13 the natives were sent ashore, and at 9 a. m. we got 
under way for Unalaska, where we arrived on the 17th of September. 

On the 21st of September seven of the reindeer were put ashore on Unalaska Island 
and the other nine on Amaknak Island, in charge of Mr. Ney B. Anthony, United 
States deputv marshal. 

Thus the results of the investigations and work for 1891 with regard to reindeer 
were: 1. The cultivation of the good will of the Siberians and foundations laid for 
future purchases; 2, the actual purchase of sixteen reindeer; 3, the proving by 
actual experience that reindeer can be transported with the same facility as other 
domestic catile, the sixteen in charge having been safely loaded, kept on shipboard 
three weeks, and landed in good condition a thousand miles away. 

It having been proved by experience that reindeer can be purchased and trans- 
ported, the general introduction of domestic reindeer into Alaska becomes a mere 
question of time and money. : 

With the accomplishment of this result several important objects will be attained. 


PERMANENT FOOD SUPPLY. 


In the first place, the population, which is now upon the verge of starvation, will 
be furnished with a permanent, regular, and abundant supply of food. As has al- 
ready been stated, the native supply of food in that region has been destroyed by the 
industries of the white men. The whale and the walrus, that once teemed in their 
waters and furnished over half their food supply, have been killed or driven off by 
the persistent hunting of the whalers. The wild reindeer (caribou) and fur-bear- 
ing animals of the land, which also furnished them food and_ clothing, are being 
largely destroyed by the deadly breech-loading firearm. It will be impossible to re- 
stock their waters with whale and walrus in the same way that we restock rivers 
with a fresh supply of fish. But what we can not give them back their former food, 
we can, through the introduction of the domestic reindeer, provide anew food 
supply. 

Upon our return southward from the Arctic Ocean in the fall of 1891 Capt. Healy 
providentially called at the village on King Island, where we found the population 
starving. The appeal for food was so pressing that the captain detailed a lieuten- 
ant to make a thorough examination of the village, and invited me to accompany him 
In a few houses we found that the families in their great distress had killed their 
sled dogs to keep themselves from starving. In the larger number of families they 
were making a broth of seaweed, their only food supply. In all human probability, 
if the sgip had not learned their condition, the following summer not a man, woman, 
or child would have been left alive to tell the story. A few years ago the same 
thing happened to three large villages on the island of St. Lawrence, and when, the 
following season, the revenue cutter called at the villages, the putrefying corpses of 
the population were found everywhere—on the bed platforms, on the floors, in the 
door ways, and along the paths, wherever death overtook them. ; 

In 1891 one of the teachers on the Kuskokwim River wrote me that the inhabitants 
of that valley had had but little opportunity during the summer of 1890 to provide a 
sufficient food supply of fish; that consequently starvation faced them all winter, and 
that it was with great difficulty that they survived until the fish returned the fol- 
lowing season. A teacher on the Yukon River reported this past summer that some 
of the natives to the north of him had starved to death. This same scarcity of food 
exists across the entire northern portion of North America, so that now, under the 
auspices of the Church of England, subscriptions have been opened in London for a 
famine fund, out of which to send relief to the starving Eskimo of Arctic British 
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Ameriea. This condition of things will go on, increasé¢ng in severity from year to 
year, until the food supply of the seas and of the land is entirely gone, and then there 
is nothing left but the extermination of the native population. The general intro- 
duction of the domestic reindeer alone will change this entire condition of things, 
and furnish as reliable a supply of food to that people as the herds of cattle in Texas 
and Wyoming do to their owners or the herds of sheep in New Mexico and Arizona. 
The reindeer is the animal which God’s providence seems to have provided for those 
northern regions, being food, clothing, house, furniture, implements, and transpor- 
tation to the people. Its milk and-flesh furnish food. Its marrow, tongue, and hams 
are considered choice delieacies. Its blood mixed with the contents of its stomach 
forms a favorite native dish. Its intestines are cleaned, filled with tallow, and eaten 
as sausage. Itsskin is made into clothes, bedding, tent eovers, reindeer harness, ropes, 
cords, and fish lines. The hard skin of the forelegs makes an excellent covering for 
snowshoes. Its sinews are mace into a strong and lasting thread. Its bones are 
soaked in seal oil and burned for fuel. Its horns are made into various kinds of house- 
hold implements, into weapons for hunting, fishing, or war, and used in the manu- 
facture of sleds. Then the living animal is trained for riding and dragging of sleds. 
The general introduction of sueh an animal into that region will arrest the present 
starvation and restock that vast country with a permanent food supply. It will 
revive hope in the hearts of a sturdy race that is now rapidly passing away. Surely, 
the eountry that sends shiploads of grain to starving Russians, that has never turned 
a deaf ear to the call of distress in any seetion of the globe, will not begrudge a few 
thousand dollars for the purchase and introduction of this Siberian reindeer andthe 
rescue of thousands of people from starvation. 


REPEOPLING THE COUNTRY, 


In the second place, the introduction of domestic reindeer into Alaska will not only 
thns arrest the present starvation, but will assist in increasing the population. 
With amore generous food supply this population will commence to inerease in 
numbers. Occupying a region whose climatie conditions are so rigorous that but 
few white men will ever be willing to make their permanent home in it, it is im- 
portant, if we would save it from being an unpeopled waste and howling wilder- 
ness, that we build up the people who through generations have become acclimated 
and who are as fervently attached to their bleak and storm-swept plains as the people 
of temperate and torrid zones to their lands of comfort and abundance. 

They are a race worth saving. I find that public cpinion, gained perhaps by a 
more familiar Knowledge of the Eskimo of Greenland and Labrador, conceives that 
the Alaska Eskimos are of the same small type. But this is not true. 

In the exireme north, at Point Barrow and along the coast of Bering Sea, they are 
of medium size. At Point Barrow the average height of the males is 5 feet 3 inches 
and average weight 153 pounds; of the women, 4 feet 11 inehes and weight 135 
pounds. On the Nushagak River the average weight of the men is from 150 to 167 
pounds. From Cape Prince of Wales to Icy Cape and on the great inland rivers 
emptying into the Arctic Ocean they are a large race, many of them being 6 feet 
and over in height. At Kotzebue Sound I have met a number of men and women 6 
feet tall. Physically they are very strong, with great powers of endurance. When 
on a journey, if food is scarce, they will travel 30 or 40 miles without breaking their 
fast. Lieut. Cantwell, in his explorations of the Kowak River, makes record that 
upon one cecasion when he wanted a heavy stone for an anchor a woman went out 
and alone rolled into her birch-bark canoe and brought him a stone that would weigh 
800 pounds. It tcok two strong men to liftit out of the canoe. 

Another explorer speaks of a woman carrying off on her shoulder a box of lead 
weighing 280 pounds. This summer, in erecting the school buildings in the Aretie, 
there being no drays or horses in that country, all the timbers, lumber, hardware, 
etc., had to be carried from the beach to the site of the house on the shoulders of the 
people. They pride themselves on their ability to outjump or outrun any of our 
raee who have competed with them. They ean lift a heavier weight, throw a hcavy 
weight farther, and endure more than we. They are a strong, vigorous raee, fitted 
for peopling and subduing the frozen regions of their home. 

Aretic and sub-Aretic Alaska cover anempire in extent equal to nearly all Europe. 
With the covering of those vast plains with herds of domesticated reindeer it will 
be possible to support in comparative comfort a population of 100,000 people where 
now 20,000 people have a precarious support. To bring this about is worthy the fos- 
tering care of the General Government. . 


CIVILIZATION OF THE ESKIMOS. 


Thirdly, the introduetion of domestic reindeer is the commeneement of the eleva- 
tion of this race from barbarism to civilization. A change from the condition of 
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hunters to that of herders is a long step upwards in the scale of civilization, teaching 
them to provide for the futnre byt new methods. 

Probably no greater returns can be found in this country from the expenditure of 
the same amount of money than in lifting up this native race out of barbarism by 
the introduction of reindeer and education. 


ARCTIC TRANSPORTATION. 


Fourthly, the introduction of the domestic reindeer will solve the question of 
Arctic transportation. The present transportation of that region is by dog sleds. 
One load of supplies for-the trader or traveler Tequires a ‘second load of food 
for the two teams of dogs, and they make but short distances per day. This 
difficulty of transportation has been one great drawback to the development of the 
country. It has interfered with the plans of the fur trader; it has interfered with 
Government exploration. Only three years ago when the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey sent two parties to determine the international boundary between Alaska 
and British America thesmall stcamer that was conveying the supplies up the Yukon 
River was wrecked, and it was with the utmost difficulty that the surveying parties 
were LD from starvation because of the difficulty of sending sufficient food 2,000 
miies along that great valley by dog sleds. IPfreindeer had been introduced into the 
country there would have been no such difficulty in furnishing food. Bills have 
been before Congress for several years proposing to establish a military post in the 
Yukon Valley. if such a postis established itis not at all improbable that a com- 
bination of circnmstances may arise some winter by which the forces that shall be 
stationed there will be reduced to starvation unless reindeer transportation shall 
have become so systematized that food can readily be sent in from other regions. 
The same is true with reference to the Government officials whom it may be found 
necessary to station in that region. 

The same is trne of the forty or more missionaries and their families that are now 
scattered through that vast region; also, of the teachers and user families whom 
the Government has sent into that country. 

These are now separated from all communication with the ents world, receiv- 
ing their mail but once ayear. With reindeer transportation they could have a 
monthly mail. 

During the past three years the whalers have been extending their voyages east 
of Point Barrow to the mouth of the Mackenzie River, and wintering at Herschel 
Island. To the owners of this property it would be worth tens of thousands of dol- 
lars if they could hear from their vessels in the winter before new supplies and 
additional vessels are sent out in the spring. But this can not now be done. Last 
winter letters were sent out from the field, overland, by Indian runners that as- 
cended the Mackcnzie, crossed over to the Porcupine, and descended the Porc upine 
and Yukon rivers down to St. Michael, on the coast. It was ten months before those 
letters reached their destination. It was a great satisfaction to the owners to hear 
of the welfare of their ships and crews, but the news was too late for business pur- 
poses. Millions of dollars’ worth of property and thousands of lives are involved in 
the whaling business. With the introduction of domestic reindeer into that region 
it will be both feasible and perfectly practicable to establish a reindeer express dur- 
ing the winter from the Aretie ecast down to the North Pacific coast of Alaska. 

The southern coast of Alaska on the Pacific Ocean never freezes, and is accessible 
ali the year round to vessels from San Francisco or Puget Sound. 

A reindeer express across Alaska, from the Arctic ‘to the Pacific Ocean, would 
have a corresponding commercial value to that section as the telegraph between 
New York and London to theirs. It would enable the owners of the whaling & fiect to 
avail themselves of the latest commercial news and keep a more perfect control over 
their business. 


COMMERCIAL VALUE 


In the fifth place, the introduction of domesticated reindeer will add a new indus- 
try to that country, which will go to swell the aggregate of national wealth. Lap- 
land sends to market about 22, 000 head of reindeer a year, the surplus of her herds. 

Through Norway and Sweden smoked reindeer meat and smoked reindeer tongues 
are every ywhere found for saiein their mar kets, the hams being werth 10 cents a pound 
and the tongues 10 cents apiece. There are wealthy merchants in Stockholm whose 
spécialty and entire trade is in these Lapland products. Theoreindeerskins are mar- 
keted all over Europe, being worth in their raw condition from $1.50 to $1.75 apiece. 
The tanned skins (soft, with a beautiful yellow color) find a realy sale in Sweden 
at from $2 to $2.75 each. Reindeer skins are used for gloves, military riding trous- 
ers, and the binding of books. Reindeer hair isin great demand for the filling of 
life-saving apparatuses, buoys, etc., and from the reindcer horns is made the best 
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existing glue. One greai article, smoked reindeer tongues, and tanned skins are 
among ‘the principal products of the great annual fair at Nischnij Novgorod, Russia. 
In Lapland there are about 400,000 head of reindecr, sastaining in comfort some 26,000 
people. There is no reason, considering the greater area of the country and ‘the 
abundance of reindeer moss, why arctic ‘and subarctic Alaska should not sustain a 
population of 100, C60 people with 2,000,000 head of reindeer. In Lapland the rein- 
deer return a tax of $1 a head to the Gover nmcnt, so that they yield an annual rey- 
enue to the Government of $400,000. 

With the destruction of the buffalo the material for cheap carriage and sleigh robes 
forcommon use is gone. Bear and wolf skins are too expensive; Dut with the intro- 
duction of the reindeer their skins would to a certain extent take the place ef the 
extinct buffalo. 

The commercial importance of introducing domesticated reindeerin Alaska was so 

manifest that shrewd business men on the Pacific coast at once appreciated the 
great possibilities involved, and hastened, through their chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade, to take action urging their several delegations in Congress to do 
what they could to secure an appropriation of money for these purposes, 

Under favorable circumstances a swift reindeer can traverse 150 miles in a day. 
A speed of 100 miles per day iscasily made. As a beast of burden they can draw a 
load of 309 pounds. 

The progress of exploration, settlement, development, government, civilization, 
education, humanity, and religion, are all la irgely dependent in that region on rein- 
deer transportation. 

If there is any measure of public policy better established than another or more 
frequently acted upon, it has been the earnest and unceasing efforts of Congress to 
encourage and aid in every way the improvement of stock, a and the markets of the 
world have been searched for improved breeds. The same wise and liberal policy 
will make ample provision for the introduction of the reindeer, which of all animals 
is the most serviceable and indispensable to man in high northern latitudes. 

If itis sound policy to sink artesian wells or create large water reservoirs for 
reclaiming large areas of valuable land otherwise worthless; if it is the part of 
national wisdom to introduce large, permanent, and wealth-producing industries 
where none previously existed, then it is the part of national wisdom to cover that 
vast einpire with herds of domestic reindeer, the only industry that can live and 
thrive in that region, and take a barbarian people on the verge of starvation, lift 
them up to a comfortable suppert and civilization, and turn them from consumers 
into producers of national weaith. 

It will be noticed that the sum asked from Congress is only $15,000. I hope that 
this will not be misunderstood and taken as a measure of the importance of the 
movement, for if the propcscd results could not be obtained with any less sum an 
appropriation of hundreds of thousands of dollars would be both wise and economical. 

But so small a sum is accepted on the ground of proceeding: with extreme caution. 
It is the commencement of a great movement that will, if successful, extend its 
beneiicial influences as long as the world stands. Therefore we move ’ slowly and 

carefully at first in order to secure that success. Commencing in a small way, the 
first outlay of moncy is not large. 

So far the purchase of the reindecr has been defrayed from the moncy contributed 
by benevolent individuals, 


REVENUE-MARINE SERVICE, 


These gratifying results, however, could not have been attained without the hearty 
and active codperation of the Revennc-Marine Service. 

If this office had been required to charter a vessel for the transporting of the rein- 
de eT nothing could Have been done with the small sum at our disposal. 

Bat the Secretary of the Treasury directed that the revenne cutter Bear, in addi- 
tion to her regular duties of patrolling the Seal Islands and the coasts of Bering Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean, following the whaling fleet, and inspecting the refuge station at 
Point Barrow, should also give what time as possible to transporting the reindeer. 

To the captain, officers, and crew of the Bear is due much praise for the hard work 
done by them. 

Special thanks are due Capt. M. A. Healy for his earnestness Aas efficiency in 
doing his part of the work; also to Ticut. D. H. Jarvis, Sure. S.J. Call, aud ee 
sistant-E ngincer Falxenstein, who were in charge of much of the shore work of load- 
ing and unloading the (deer. 

The establishment of schools and the commencement of the introduction of do- 
mestic reindecr into Alaska are adding largely to the importance of the annual 
eruise of the WS. R. M.S. Bear in Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 

These schools and mission stations, w ith their large andincreasing property inter- 
ests, beyond the protection and reach of the courts of the Territory, are dependent 
upon the protecting influence exerted by the annual visit cf the revenue cutter, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I. The recent act of Congress, entitled ‘An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 8, 1891, makes provision for the incorporation 
of villages in Alaska. 

Under the provisions of this act the citizens of Sitka and Juneau are taking steps 
to incorporate. 

As incorporation will enable them to levy gnd collect taxes for school purposes, I 
respectfully recommend that when a village incorporates, the white school of the 
place be turned over to the care of the school trustees that may be elected for that 
purpose, and that at least one-half of the expenses of the school shall be borne by the 
village. 

II. I renew the recommendation of former years for some provision for securing a 
more regular attendance of pupils. 

Til. With the gradual opening up of Alaska, it becomes increasingly important 
that the law creating agricultural colleges and experiment stations should be ex- 
tended to it. 

Iremain, with great respect, yours truly, 
SHELDON JACKSON, 
Gencral Agent of Education in Alaska. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
EDUCATION OF THE COLORED RACE 


I. Puspiic Sciroo.3s. 


The following table gives in detail the public school statistics of the former slave 
States, classified by race: 


Public school statistics, classified by race, 1890-91. 


Number of persons 5 | Percentage of the | Iyrolled in the public 


to 18 years. whole. schools. 
State. a ee ee ee | ee 
White. Colored. | White. | Colored.| White. Colored. 
1 2 3 at 3 6 7 
PM atid pees sa oe cence vssee 290, 935 | 249,291 | 53.85 46.15 186, 125 115, 400 
AMO REMNIEBIS) Go os a dosasnocodeedeeee 296, 117 112, 472 72.06 27.94 163, 603 59, 468 
ND elawaane cern ens aie oeeyse iene ela 38, 755 8, 736 81. 60 18. 40 26, 778 4, 656 
District of Columbia..........-. 40, 307 21, 633 64.51 35.49 24. 239 14 ee 
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(COOL Ol Ree eemee eis sce ciaese se 336, 525 315, 817 51.59 48.41 236, 595 150, 702 
IRGC GHiaodeadeeeeseeeeasace | 527, 800 90, 400 85. 38 14. 62 370, 913 55, 574 
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NORE} esenocaeeoucossouneds | 195. 200 284, 200 40.71 59. 29 154, 477 173, 378 
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wiGhedel (CRpRO) ITE) Ca Gao eaenneeneoeS 362, 000 | 217, 000 62. 52 37.48 214, 908 | 115, 812 
Soumblm@ arolimajee cts cee sie cee 05 161, 983 271, 837 37. 34 62. 66 93, O24 | 116, 535 
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“REINS eo COG nn OC He Aes eae eeeen 621, 900 196, 500 76. 55 23. 45 394, 150 121929 
With) seaccseoses seeareoeeaoe 334, 885 | 238, 315 | 58. 43 41.57 219, 141 123, 579 
\AYGSiE Wile bib). Sorecaponsceseaue 251, 600 10, 4C0 | 96. 04 3. 96 191, 948 6, 428 
Melee aia Seals neen neal ae 5, 218,352 | 2,543, 936 67. 23 32.77 | 3,539, 670 1, 324, 937 
| 
| | 
Per cent of | |. 
persons 5to | Average daily | Per cent of | ee of =| Number of 
18 years cn- | attendance. | enrollment. | § 4 bbe an teachers. 
State. rolled. | ays. 
White.| Col’d. | White. [Color'd. White.|Colo'd. White. Color'd. White. |Color’d. 
i s | 9 | 10 | 14 | 22 | i83 | 14 | 15 | 16 | 47 
JIG ESTA Gia noneceme 4 63.98 | 46.33 |110, 311 | 72,156 | 59. 27 | 62.48 | 73.9 | 72.8 4,182 2,136 
PAU aM SARNM sem <= ote Bee retell | Bocas: bh Semaees oSeBCes SpeEnon Baoan em eersor sonst 3, 770 1, 246 
Welaware di. --0--- 4-14 69.10 | 53.30 | 16,798 | 2,851 | 62.73 | 61.23 | 175 109.5 605 96 
District of Columbia -| 80.14 | 65.40 | 18,504 | 10,506 | 76.34 | 74.26 @178 al77 530 265 
WOrids .c2-e--.<---21 75,20 I G2eoG Noe em cee Se | ee! 1, 956 685 
Gegeil wa-aeocagsseoe (POR VA || eb PAA | Cie | eee cee | as Ee IS AE ein eer 5, 009 2,500 
HWemtuCkiy ss 2----2-- 75. 28 | 61.48 |218,816 | 31,593 | 57.65 | 56.85 5100 6100 7,915 1, 246 
ME OMISTAT Ae sere = ere 40.34 | 27.53 | 53,503 38, 317 | 70.69 | 69.64 | 104 916 2,116 887 
ibe yRnGl oooeecocepee 64.49 | 50.40 | 88,897 | 17,273 | 57.57 | 49.64 | 185.7 | 175.2 3, 331 636 
MINSSISSIPDllesss.--- 544 79. Woy) G1.01 if} 98; 282 /104, 29819 160. 391116016 |222 2.22. .s22.54 4, 334 Bae 
MWORROMG EE 6 sacaosagos Oe AU ONS OW caerere Perc cise ccs Gas coe Rs. see tneteers ecllocsmee ce 13, 258 422 
Month Carolina ..-... 59.37 | 53.37 ,130, 747 | 71,016 | 60. 84 61.32 | 60,7 59.5 4,177 2, 358 
South Carolina ......-. 57. 44) 42. 87 | 67,599) || 81, 002 | 72.67 | 69.51 |_...--..|----.-.. 2,592 1, 671 
Tenneesee ....--...... S186 67.69 1265, 136) i2;682 | 70) 116 7168.92" |- .- 2. ). =e - 6, 505 1, 745 
ee Gu, dam Gil jc... eee | ome ae eoege ee 118.74 | 111.30 | 8,556; 2,553 
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Motal oc... +. 67:83 11 52.08 |....--ce}e---.--- 62.48 | 62.14 | See | once 79, 062 | 24, 150 


a In 1889-’90, 


ED 91——61 


b Estimated by State superintendent. 
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From the foregoing table it appears that during the school year 1890-91 there 
were 3,539,670 white pupils enrolled in the public schools of the States under con- 
sideration, and 1,324,937 colored pupils. 

The white pupils formed 67.83 per cent of the total number of white persons 5 to 
18 years of age, and the colored pupils only 52.08 per cent of the colored persons 5 
10 18. 

The per cent of the colored population 5 to 18 enroiled exceeded that of the white 
only in Texas and the District of Columbia. Innearly all the remaining States the 
per cent of colored enrollment fell largely short of the white enrellment. 

In Louisiana scarcely more than one-fourth of the colored population 5 to 18 years 
of age were enrolled in school (27.53 per cent). This is only about two-fifths of the 
general average for the United States. Nowhere else inthe Union is there so poor a 
school attendance as among the colored people of Louisiana. 

The regularity of school attendance, as indicated by the relation of the average 
daily attendance to the total number of pupils enrolled, was nearly the same for 
both races. About five-eighths of the whole enrollment of each race were present 
daily on an average. 


The percentage of the school population (5 to 18) enrolled, both white and colored, 
has made some vain since the preceding year The change is slight, it is true, but the 
movement is in the right direction, as will be seen from the following: 


1889-90. | 1890-91. 


Per cent of population 5 to 18 years enrolled in the public schools: ; ee Pies ee Boek. 


II. SECONDARY AND HIGHER INSTITUTIONS FOR THE COLORKD RACE.a 


Normal schools. ) Institntions Universities and colleges. 
——_—_—___—__| for secondary 
| Pupils. instruction. Students. 
States. > Ps 
ra ; s : .i@ ao) 8 ies 

2\ 3 awe | & asi eee) |= 020 
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Total........ 152, 375 B, ony 2,178; 2, $53 10, 2) 47 317'11, 837} 25, 324 808; 1.071, 6, 517) 8,396 


| | | 


aor further statistics of education of the colored race, see Part III of this Report. 
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Secondary and higher institutions for the colored race—Continued. 


Schools of theol- | Schools of medi- | Schools for the 


Schocls of law. cine, dentistry, | deaf and dumb 


ae and pharmacy. and the blind. 
| 
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i 
Number of each class of schools for the colored race, and enrollment in them. 

aera rae | Enroll- 

Class of institutions. Schools.) “jent. 
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Amount and distribution of | the sums disbursed from the Slater fund from 1883 to 1892, 
inclusive. 


1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1837. 


1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892 | Totals. 
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Ill. PRESENT STATUS OF COLORED EDUCATION AS RECORDED IN STATE SCHOOL 
REPORTS. 


ALABAMA. 


Observations of W. H. Councill, conductor of institutes for colored teachers in 
Alabaina: The night mass meetings, held at all the institutes, were largely attended 
—crowded—and always enconraged by the best white people in the communities, 
many of thein attending all the meetings. 

While holding these meetings from year to year I have observed: (1) That there 
is great progress among the colored teachers in every way. (2) That the desire 
for industrial instruction is firm and widespread. (3) That the masses are mak- 
ing marked progress in general intelligence and in support of education. (4) That 
the white people and colored people are increasing in good feelings on all moral, re- 
ligious, temperance, and educational questions, and that the whites everywhere are 
willing to aid the colored people along the lines. (5) That the proper kind of moral, 
industrial, and intellectual training is a check on any inclinagion or temptation to 
racial conflict, and guarantees an honest, peaceful, industrious citizenship to the 
State. (6) That the institutes are of incalculable good to popular education. 


KENTUCKY. 


Encouraging prospects.—The superintendent of Mason County: The condition of 
the colored schcols in our county has been to me a matter of surprise and congratn- 
lation. The capacity of the negro children for acquiring education surpasses any 
thing I had supposed concerning this race. There are fifteen colored districts in our 
county, and most of them are taught by well-educated and trained teachers. At 
present onr teachers mostly come from Cincinnati, Dayton, Cleveland, and Steu- 
benville, Ohio. They briug with them a knowledge of common school training and 
drill which enables them to conduct their schools successfully, and I am able to 
report the colored schools of our county as being in a very encouraging condition. 

The superintendent of Nicholas County also reports that the colored schools are 
progressing very well, and that the colored people seem to take a greater interest in 
the schools than the whites do. 

Superintendent of Scott County: The colored people are making material progress 
in regard to schoolhouses and equipments. Several houses will be improved this 
year, and two new ones built. They are very much in earnest in the matter of edu- 
eating their children, and are doing probably as much as they are able to do to 
accomplish that end. Teachers are improving in efficiency and qualification for 
their work. I am very hopeful of our colored schools. The people have the right 
spirit, and respond to all school demands to the limit of their ability. 

The trouble with colored trustees.—Superintendent of Bourbon County: A public 
school was tanght in every colored district the past year. The colored people are 
too poor to support a private school. However, in a few places, school is continued 
beyond the public term, though with little profit to the teachers. The trustees are 
ignorant, and, in reality, not competent to select a teacher. With many applicants 
before them demanding the same compensation, they often pass over the best for 
poor teachers. They do not understand, and can not properly appreciate, the dif- 
ference between the several grades of certificates. I may also add that in some 
cases I have had strong suspicion that the trustees of the colored schools have been 
bribed. But it is impossible to get any information on asubject as to which all par- 
ties, trustecs and teachers, are equally interested in keeping quiet. So that the 
guilty go unpunished for want of sufficient evidence. It would be well if the su- 
perintendent could, out of the applicants for a school, select a certain number—say 
two or three—out of which number so selected the trustees would be compelled to 
employ. This would enable the trustee to get a qualified teacher, and at the same 
time allow some margin for their choice in the matier. Without some limitation of 
the kind, or some guard of this nature thrown around them, they are wholly atsea, 
unable to discharge their duty. The colored teachers are improving, but they are 
not, as a class, well qualified to teach. The list of certificates granted show that 
few get over a third-class certificate. This is an evil which can be cured only by 
time. In a few years we will doubtless have capable colored teachers. The younger 
teachers are generally the best qualified. Better training of teachers is much needed. 


LOUISIANA. 


The relations between the races.—State Superintendent W. H. Jack: The relations of 
the two races are harmonious and happy, and each seems actuated by a true spirit to 
reach the highest possible standard of mental and moral culture. We are educating 
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the negro in the same way that we are educating ourown children, and are succeed- 
ing in developing him to an extent that is highly gratifying. Our method of solving 
the race problem is not by amalgamation or deportation, but by educating the 
negro children and bringing them under the renovating influences of white civiliza- 
tion. I would take occasion to observe, just here, that there is no such thing, in 
point of fact, as ‘‘race antagonism.” The very kindest relations naturally exist 
between the two races, and there is not, and has never been, any such innate 
prejudice or antipathy on either side as would prevent the two races from living 
happily together. They understand each other perfectly, and govern themselves 
accordingly. The white man feels the native superiority of the Caucasian height- 
ened by centuries of civilization, and the negro knows and recognizes the fact in all 
meameimineg, * * * 

I know of no reason why the ncgro, by proper training and direction, can not be 
made a good citizen and his race be elevated to a much higher plane than he now 
occupies. 

oe of negro teachers; one of two things should be done.—At a meeting of the 
Louisiana Educational Association, July, 1890, Col. T. Sambola Jones, of Baton 
Rouge, said: 

“Multiplicity of tongues and differences of religion have made private, public, and 
sectarian school intcrests seem to retard rather than advance the cause of education. 
But there is no influence that has so reduced our general average, scattered our 
funds, or weakened the efficiency of our system half so much as the colored contin- 
gent in the public schools. Like the rainfrom heaven, that falls alike upon the just 
as wellas upon the unjust, the funds obtained almost exclusively from the Caucasian 
element of the population are divided, share and share alike, with the children of 
their brothers in black. With a furtive glance at duty we do not consider binding, 
we appropriate funds for colored country schools and employ the ignorant and super- 
stitious to teach ignorance and superstition. Better have no education whatever 
than be organized into schools and _ clans where falsehood takes the place of truth, 
where virtue is turned to vice, and prejudice and hatred of their white superiors 
encouraged and taught.” 

Here Col. Jones related some ludicrous incidents which occurred that forcibly 
demonstrated the capacity and standing of the average teacher of a negro public 
school, showing how unfit they were to advance the ignorant under their charge. 
He went on to say: 

“Tf, indeed, poverty and dejection occasionally drive a belated soul to such a pro- 
fession, the finger of shame is pointed, and while we pity we scorn and despise. No 
young man or woman here or elsewhere dares cross the black line or take a stand at 
the head of a negro school to teach good morals, sound philosophy, or beantiful 
rhetoric. If we must educate the negro let us no longer follow the unwise and sui- 
cidal policy of importing aliens, impractical, half-educated men and women, unac- 
quainted with the relationship of the races and the duties and responsibilities uf one 
toward the other, to teach the inferior race heresies, to poison and prejudice them 
against their own welfare and our safety.” 

Turning to the president, Col. Jones said: ‘It is your duty as the head of the 
educational interest of Louisiana, as molders of public opinion and directors of pub- 
lic thought upon the question of education, to do onc of two things. You should 
stimulate public opinion in behalf of honest, upright, competent, and Jearned white 
instructors for the colored schools, or you should prick the huge bubble that claims 
for them equal rights, equal education, and an equal share of the public funds with 
the children of our own white race.” 

White teachers for colored schools.—The following resolutions were adopted by the 
Louisiana Educational Association at its Shreveport (1890) meeting: 

Ttesolved, That we recognize it as the duty of those interested with the employ- 
ment of teachers for our public colored schools to select only those whose moral and 
intellectual worth shall fit him or her to the task of attempting to elevate the 
colored race. 

Resolved, That we henceforth bend our energies to having teachers thus qualified 
employed in the colored schools regardless of color. 

In another resolution the same association affirmed the ability and the duty of the 
people of the State of Louisiana to educate all its children. 


MARYLAND. 


Schools for colored pupils.—Dr. James L. Bryan, school examiner of Dorchester 
County, says in his report: 

The same gencrous and just appreciation of the rights of our fellow white mcn, 
leads naturaliy to the fair appropriation of common State funds for educational pur- 
poses to the colored people of the State. The school law, in Chapter xvi1, section 
96, says: “It shall be the duty of the board of county school commissioners to 
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establish one or more pnblic schools in each election district for all colored youths 
between 6 and 20 years of age, to which admission shall be free, and which sha] be 
kept open as long as the other pnblic schools of the particular county, provided the 
average attendance is not less than 15 seholars.” 

And yet the necessary funds for the purpose are not provided. The State appro- 
priates niore pro rata to the colored pupils than to the white ones, but the connty 
appropriations are not so divided, nor are they sufficient to carry out the purposes 
of the law in this regard. 

We should never forget that public school systems result from the conviction that 
the education of the whole people of a State can not be accomplished in any other 
way than by a State system and by State aid. That to be of benefit to the very 
class which would be most injurious to a true republican statehood, the very means 
of education must be furnished systematically. regnlarly, and fairly, and this can 
best be done by a tax upon all the property of the State. Such tax once raised be- 
comes the property of the cause or interest for which it was levied, and then there 
ean be no difference between white and colored pupils. Separate schools for the 
two races are a necessity, but there the difference ends, and all the expenses of the 
schools, their accounts, reports, are and should be upon a common basis and fairly 
proportioned. 


IV. INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


In all of the twenty-five universities and colleges except two, Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania, and Morgan College, Baltimore, Ma. , instruction was given in differ- 

ent lines of industry. In some of the institutions special attention was given to snch 
in-trnetion, In Claflin University, South Carolina. more than a dozen inidustries are 
tunght and $20,000 have been expended in procuring the necessary ontfits, and no 
student is Ailleed to gradnate until he or she hus mastered some line of industry : 
At Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., and Rust University, Mississippi, great attention 
is also given to. training in the industries. Anong the young men carpentry and 
printing, and among the: young wenien plain sewing and dressinaking are the favor- 
ite branches. This is what was to be expected. “Carpentry affords opportnnities 
for earning good wages, besides having other inducements, while printing furnishes 
a good livelihood and at the same time offers excellent opportuniti:s for edneational 
advancement. Carpentry is tanght in all but five of the institutions, and printing 
in all but six. Sewing also is taught in all but five. Farming, gardening, shoe- 
making, and cooking were the other most frequent employments. 

A statement of the carpentry work done at Claflin University represents very 
fairly the work at other institntiens. The carpenter shop at Claflin University is 
fnrnished with several sets of tools. But little machinery has been introduced, as 
it is the purpose of the managers to make the stndents familiar with hand tools, 
such as they would be most likely to use after leaving school, Students are taught 

the names and nses of tools and how to keep them in order. A great variety of 
work has been performed, sich as building cottages, shops, repairing buildings, making 
and repairing furniture, ornamenting bnildings and campus, building and repairing 
fences, making and repairing avricult ural implements, making wardrobes, etc. 

At Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., students are tanght how to make carriages and 
harness, which are sold in the market in competition with other manufacturing 
establishments. Bnildings are fully eqnipped with tools, machinery, and steam 
power for the prosecution of the following industries: (1) General blacksmithing, 
(2) carriage-making and carpentry, (3) carriage- painting, (4) carriage-trimming, 
(5) harness: making, (6) shoemaking, (7) printing, (8) iron and composition molding, 
(9) planing-mill work, (10) drawing and designing, 

“These courses of instruction are designed to tit pupils to become journeymen and 
foremen in the trades represented. The stndent is employed in model work until be 
acquires a sufficient knowledge of the use of tovls to engage in the actual production 
of goods for the market. The sales of goods manufactured in these shops during the 
present year will amonnt to abont $15,000. We compete with other shops and factories, 
and find sale for more than we can make. This is one of the very few schools in the 
Sonth which combine theory, or model work, and the actual manutacturing of arti- 
cles for the markets. The graduates from our shops go at once as full journeyimen 
into regular manufacturing establishments, and some of them as foremen. Wecould 
find places for ten times as many as we send out,” 
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Industrial training in universities and colleges; number of students in each industry. 
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a Indicates that instruction was given in that branch, but the number of students was not given. 


At the meeting of the general committee of the Freedman’s Aid and Southern Edu- 
cation Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in Harrisburg, Pa., Novem- 
ber 7, 1892, the report on mannal training in 23 colored schools was as follows: Male 
students in manual training and trade schools as follows: Printing, 123; tailoring, 
6; painting, 43; carpentry, 325; cabinetmaking, 9; inachine shop, wood, 6; machine 
shop, iron, 14; blacksmithing, 48; wagon-making, 1; tin shop, 8; masonry, 23; 
bakery, 4; shoemaking, 28; harness-making, 25; laundry, 95; agriculture, 91. 
Female students in domestic economy: Housekeeping, 195; sewing, 1,117; cooking, 
276; dressmaking, 248. 


V.—COEDUCATION OF THE RACES. 


In the catalognes of many of the colored institutions it is stated that students will 
be received regardless of race or sex. Usually, however, there are not many white 
students in colored schools. In quite a number of Northern institutions there can 
be found from one to five colored students, but generally these-are in schools where 
the stnudents are grown young men and where their intercourse is practically hmited 
to the lecture room. So far as reported the number of colored students in Northern 
and Western schcols in 1890-91 was as follows: In secondary schools, 80; nniversities 
and colleges, 160; normai schools, 207; theological, 71; law, 20; medical, dental, and 
pharmaceutical, 63. Most of the normal students here reported were attending nor- 
mal schools supported by the State or city. Wherever a sufficient number of col- 
ore students are found for a separate institution, there is apt to be an institution 
for each race. 

On this subject of coeducation of the races, Rev. J. E. Rankin, p. D., president of 
Howard University, Washington, D.C., said at the Mohonk Conference in 1891: 

“‘Ttistrue that the colored man can go to Northern iustitutions of learning. Thatis, 
as an individual, one of him. But ten of him together would break up any college 
class. Even Harvard would ceas* to elect him class orator. Hecannothe educated 
in large numbers, except in institutions established and maintained especially for his 
benefit. He can go into a few of the white churches, but pot in any large number. 
There is scarcely a white church in the land that could exist long with 50 colored 
people as menrbers, if they caine en masse, if there were a colored revival. Iam not 
couiplaining of this. Iam speaking cold facts, frozen facts. 1am not looking for it 
at present to be otherwise. Christian as are our theological seminaries, I believe 
that while the white students of a class would regard 1 colored man as a curiosity, 
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a phenomenon, and 2 colored men as a double enigma,10 colored men would put 
10,000 of them to flight. If, thercfore, you want to give’colored men higher theologi- 
cal training, it must be provided for in schools established for colored men.” 

Rey. Samuel W. Boardman, president of Maryville College, Tenn., says: ‘Not lorg 
ago there were said to be about 20 Afro-Americaus in the different departments of 
Harvard University. Nowhere have I seen such students appear to be more at 
home than in the libraries, reading rooms, and onthe shady walks of Cambridge. It 
is well known that they are made welcome in the universities of England, France, 
Germany, and other countries of Europe. At Yale, Cornell, and other American col- 
leges, they have been well represented. They have won prizes, and received in some 
cases the especial recognition of their classmates in appointments to class honors.” , 

There is probably a greater intermingling of the races at Berea College, Ky., and 
at Orange Park, Fla., than at any other places. Both of these institutions are as- 
sisted by the American Missionary Association, and it is stated in the catalogue of 
Berea College that the school is intended as a sonrce of educational, moral, and social 
reform. The number of colored male and female students at Berea was 188, and of 
white students male and female, 166. They mingle together both in the school rooms 
and in the boarding departments. 

‘‘At the Orange Park, Fla., school there are about 25 colored boys and girls and 
almost as many whites who board, together with many day pupils of both races. It 
seems that the majority of the whites in Orange Park are New Englanders, who have 
been there for some years. Having spent their money to fix themselves in the South 
and, after getting there, failing to realize what they had hoped, they became poor— 
too poor to send their children offto school. Not satisfied that their children should 
forego the training given in the Crange Park School, they were, because of circum- 
stances, forced to send there. It isa bitter pill, however, because many of them are 
Southernized Northerners. At first they strongly objected, and more than once 
used their influence to have the colored pupils withdrawn, but with no effect. 

“In the beginning the white pupils separated themselves as much as possible from 
the colored pupils. As the school work progressed and all the pupils became inter- 
ested in the common cause of education, the differences were forgotten, the storm 
outside abated, and the white pupils naturally became more intimately associated 
with the colored pupils in class work.” 


VI. Various EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION REGARDING NEGRO EDUCATION AND AD- 
; VANCEMENT. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO. 


[From an article by W. T. Harris in the Atlantic Monthly, June, 1892, with annotations by representa- 
tive men to whom it had been submitted for criticism.] 


The negro was brouglit to this country as a slave almost from the date of its first 
settlement. Two hundred and fifty years of bondage had elapsed when the issue of 
civil war sethim free. He had brought with him from Africa the lowest form ef civ- 
ilization to be found among men—that in which the most degrading superstition 
furnishes the forms of public and private life. His religion was fetichism. But by 
contact with the Anglo-Saxon race in the very close relation of domestic servitude, 
living in the same family and governed by the absolute authority which character- 
izes all family control, the negro, after two and a half centuries, had come to possess 
what we may call the Anglo-Saxon consciousness. For the negro of the South, with 
the exception of a stratum of population in the dark belt of large plantations, where 
he has not been brought into contact with white people through domestic servitude, 
but segregated as oxen and horses are—the negro of the South, with this exception, 
I repeat, is thoroughly imbued with nearly all the ideals and aspirations which form 
the conscious and unconscious motives of acticn with the white people among whom 
he lives.! It would be very easy to convince one’s self of this by free conversation 
with any specimen of the colored race, and a comparison of his thoughts with those 
ofa newly arrived immigrant from Ireland, Italy, Germany, or Scandinavia. It 
would be found that the negro is in thorough sympathy, intellectually and emotion- 
ally, with our national point of view, while the immigrant looks through the dark 
glass of his own national presuppositions, and misinterprets most that he sees around 
him here. Only in the second generation, and after association with the native pop- 


1Tt is a matter for discussion whether the negro has come into the possession of what may be called 
‘the Anglo-Saxon consciousness.’”’ I can not see how, so long as the people of this race constitute a 
distinct and insoluble entity in our political society, it will be possible for them to acquire the charac- 
teristics which it has taken such a long period of time to develop in the Caucasian race. (Jt. L. Gib 
gon.) 
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ulation in common schools, the workshop, and the political meeting, does the Euro- 
pean contingent of our population become assimilated.! 

Of course I do not say this in disparagement o? the European immigrant, for he 
stubbornly resists our national idea only in proportion to the value of his own. 
But I do insist on the practical fact that the negro of the South is not an African in 
his inner consciousness, but an American who has acquired our Anglo-Saxon con- 
sciousness in its American type through:seven generations of dom :stic servitude in 
the family of a white master. That this has been acquired so completely because of 
the inherent aptitude of the African race to imitate may be admitted as probable, 
and it follows from this that the national consciousness assumed by the black race 
is not so firmly seated as in other races that have risen through their own activity 
to views of the world more advanced than fetichism. Hence we may expect that 
the sundering of the negro from close domestic relations with the white race will be 
accompanied with tendencies of relapse to the old fetich worship and belief in magic; 
and this would be especially the case in the dark belt where the large plantations 
arefound. * * * 

Here is the chief problem of the negro of the South. It is to retain the elevation 
acquired through the long generations of domestic slavery, and to superimpose on 
it the sense of personal responsibility, moral dignity, and self-respect which belongs 
to the conscious ideal of the white race. Those acquainted with the free negro of the 
South, especially with the specimens at school and college, know that he is as capable 
of this higher form of civilization as in slavery he was capable of faithful attach- 
ment to the interests of his master. 

The first step? towards this higher stage which will make the negro a valued citi- 
zen is intellectual education, and the second is industrial education.? By the expres- 
sion ‘‘industrial education” I do not refer so much to training in habits of industry, 
for he has had this discipline for two hundred years,* but to school instruction in arts 
and trades as applications of scientific principles. Nor do I refer even to manual and 
scientific training, valuable as it is, so much as to that fundamental training in thrift® 
which is so essential to the progress of industry. The negro must teach himself to 
become a capitalist. There are two stages to this: First, that of hoarding; second, 
that of profitable investment. The first stage of thrift may be stimulated by adopt- 
ing the postal savings device. If it be true, asis plausibly asserted, that the so-called 
poor white of the South is less thrifty than the negro, such adoption by our Govern- 


1Withdrawn by force from his original physical and moral environment, the negro has adapted 
himself to his Amcrican surroundings, and in doing so has necessarily acquired, so far as his lower 
intelligence permitted, the ideals and aspirations of the people to whom he was bound so long in slav- 
ery; but heis essentially still an African in the controlling tendencies of his character. When left 
to an exclusive association with his own people, there is a powerful inclination on the part of the 
Southern negro to revert to all of the distinctive features of his African ancestors. This is a fact of 
the utmost importance in the consideration of the proper means to be employed for the improvement 
of his character. The principal cause of the many failures which have been made in the effort to pro- 
duce this improvement has been the unfortunate misconception that the Southern negro jof to-day is 
simply an ignorant white man with a black skin. The American descendants of European immigrants 
are, in the second generation, thoroughly assimilated with the surrounding white population. The 
grandsons of an American, a German, and an Englishman differ but little, if at all, in the basis of their 
character. It can hardly be said that the negroes even of those Northern communities in which their 
» race has enjoyed freedom for five generations are so assimilated with the surrounding white popula- 
tion that they are not to be discriminated from it in racial characteristics. (P. A. Bruce.) 

? The first step really to be taken must be by the whites about him in letting the negro feel that he 
possesscs inalienable rights. What he now possesses is by sufferance only. He knows that heis 
neither a citizen nor a man, in the full sense. (ZL. H. Blair.) 

3I should prefer to define the course thus: First, religious; second, industrial; and third, intellec- 
tual. An ideal public-school system for the Southern negroes for many gencrations to come would be 
a system under the operation of which cach schoolhouse would be devoted to the religious instruction 
of the colored pupils, with a suftcient amount of industrial training to impart habits of industry, and 
a sufficient amount of intellectual training to facilitate the inculcation of the religious teachings. As 
far as possible the public-school system should be made supervisory of the moral life of the pupils; it 
should take the place of the parental authority, which is so much relaxed, now that the watchful eye 
and firm support of the slaveholders have been withdrawn. (P.A. Bruce.) 

4 One of the discouraging features in the character of the young Southern negro is that apparent] 
he has inherited but a small share of the steadiness and industry which were acquired under compul- 
sion by his fathers. I am referring now to the young negro to be found in the agricultural commu- 
nities. He is in a marked degree inferior to the former slave in agricultural knowledge and manipu- 
lating skill, for the very simple reason that his employer is unable to enforce the rigid attention to all 
the details of work which he wonld do if the young negro were his property. (P. A. Bruce.) 

Dr. Harris seems to me to overestimate the value of the slave’s experience in developing the habits 
of punctuality and obedience in descendants who were never slaves. I fear that the result is far 
other; that in the descendants of the slave there is an inherited disposition to be disobedient to law 
as a proof of the newly acquired freedom. (Anon.) 

5 There is need of the inculcation and of the adoption in home life, in daily conduct, of sounder 
principles of economy and of consumption. What to cat, what to wear, how to cook, how to provide 
and preserve home conveniences and comforts, how to lay by for a rainy day, must be indoctrinated, 
ingrained, and become a habit. In other days the African slave was cared for from cradle to coffin, 
and literally took no ea an forthe morrow. Comparatively few negroes now living were ever slaves, 
but the habits of servitude have been transmitted. (J.L. LM. Curry.) 
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ment of the postal savings institution would be a blessing to both races.'' We know, 
indeed, that the poor white in the North is chiefly in need of the thrift that has a 
habit of hoarding—that is, the habit of saving something from its weekly pittance, 
no inatter how small. , 

The introduction of manufacturing industries throughout the South is favorable 
to the rise of the poor white from his poverty. In the early days of cotton manu- 
facture in New England, the unthrifty white people, who hitherto had lived in cot- 
tages or hovels near the large farms, removed to the villages that were springing up 
near water privileges. They learned how to “ work in the mill,” all the members of 
the family, from the oldest to the youngest, and the aggregate wages was wealth 
compared with what they had known before. In fact, they earned more than the 
well-to-do farmers in whose service they had formerly labored. The children now 
earned more wages than the parents had earned before. The work on the farm was 
varied and intermittent, depending upon the season. Plowing, planting, weed- 
ing, haying, harvesting, thrashing, marketing, wood-cutting, ete., are regulated by 
the farmer’s calendar. There are rainy days, when the day laborer loses bis hire; 
and, besides these, there are intervals between the season of one species of work 
and that of the next, in which no employment is offered him by the farm proprietor. 
If he had thrift he would find work of some kind for himself at home; he would 
save money and own his house. But thrift he does not possess. Hence, what he 
earns in the days of the working season is prodigally expended while it lasts, and 
the days of idleness after harvest are days of wantin the household. The children 
are educated in the same habits of unthrift. 

The rise of mannfactures? and the removal of the ili-to-do families from the farm 
to the mill put an end to the periodie alternation of want and plenty in the honse. 
Plenty now prevails, but does not generate thrift, for there is less occasion for it. 
The week’s wages may be expended as fast as earned, thanks to the demoralizing 
institution of credit at the grocery kept by the proprietors ‘of the mill. But, not- 
withstanding this drawback, there is more self-respect on the part of the children, 
who now have the consciousness that they earn their living. Mannfactures and 
commerce bring about urban life as contrasted with rural life. The village grows 
into the city; the railroad earries the daily newspaper from the metropolis to the 
sul:urbs and to all towns on its ine, and thus extends urban life indefinitely. 

The difference between these two orders of life, the urban and rural, is quite im- 
portant, and its diseussion affords us an insight into a process going on rapidly 
throughout the South. The old régime of the large farm, with its cordon of de- 
pendent families, rendered possible a sort of patriarchal constitution. The farm 
proprietor, in the North as well as in the South, wielded great power over the un- 
thrifty families of day lahorers who lived near him. He helped them do their think- 
ing, xs he mingled with them in the daily work. He was called upon to assist when- 
ever their unthrift pinched them. His intellect and will in a measure supplanted 
the native intellect and will of his hired laborers, not merely in directing their work 
on his farm, but also in their private matters, it being their habit to consult bin. 
The farm proprietor thus furnished a sort of substantial will power that governed 
his small conmmunity as the head of a family governs his. 

This semi-patriarehal rule which exists in the exclusively agricultural eommunity 
produces its own peculiar form of ethical life. The head of the farm, who does the 
thinking and willing for the others in all matters that are not fixed by routine, so 
penetrates their lives that he exercises a moral restraint over them, holding them 
back from crime of all kinds. Such ethical influence is, however, of the lowest and 
most rudimentary character in the stage next above slavery. It presupposes a lack 
of individual self-determination in the persons thus controlled. They are obsessed, 
as it were, by his will and intellect, and fail to develop their own native capacities. 
He rules as a clan leader, and they are his henchmen. They are repressed and are 
not educated into a moral character of their own. There is little ontward stimulus 
compelling them to exercise their independent choice. Hence agricultural comimu- 
mies are conservative, governed by custom and routine, taking up very slowly any 
new ideas. 

The change to urban life through the intermediary step of village life breaks up 


1 Until the negro learns thrift he will never be a man,‘no matter what his scientific or industrial 
Seueeon, may be; therefore postal savings banks are especially desirable, indeed necessary, for him. 
(ZL. H. Blair.) 

2Itis vain to look for manufactures in the South. Manufactures flourish only in a cool climate. 
Manufacturing has for years been diminishing in the South, press reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing. (ZL. HW. Blair.) 

The recent statistics of American cotton manufacture issued from the Census Office show that 
great strides have been made by the Southern States between 1380 and 1890. The amount of capital 
invested in that industy in the Southern group has advanced from $21,976,713 to $61,124,096; the num- 
ber of hands employed bas advanced from 20,827 to 41,481, and the value of the manufactured products 
has been raised from $21,038,712 to $46,971,503. This compares very favorably with the progress made 
sy any eee group of States within the same interval. (J. S. Means, in the ‘‘ Southern States”’ for 

arch, 1893. 
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this patriarchal clanship, and cultivates in its place independence cf opinion and 
action. The laborer in the ‘‘mill” recognizes his right to choose his employer and 
his place of labor, and excrcises it to afar greater degree than the farm laborer. 
He migrates from village to village; in the city he has before him a bewildering 
variety of employers to choose from. The city employer does not act as patriarch, 
nor permit his laborers to approach him as head of aclan. The urban lite protects 
the laborer from the obsessing intluence of the employer, and throws a far greater 
weight of responsibility on the individual. Hence the urban life stimulates and 
develops independence of character. 

In the case of the Southern slave there was none of this alternation between idle- 
ness and industry, plenty and want, that comes to the poor white at the North and 
South by reason of his freedom. But his will and intellect were obsessed more 
ettectually because the slave could not be allowed the development of spontaneous, 
independent, self-activity. Since the civilv ar, however, the condition of the negro 
has changed, and in the agricultural region it now resembles more vearly the status 
above described as that of the poor white in rural in contradistinction from urban 
surroundings. Where the country is sparsely settled the proprictor farmer retains 
the dominant influence. Where the villages are getting numerous the tendency to 
independence manifests itselfin a partial revolt from the patriarchal] rule of the 
plantation, and the struggle leads naturally to an unpleasant state of affairs for all 
parties. But the urban factor in the problem is certain to gain the ascendancy, and 
we must see in the near future, with the increase of railroads and manu:acturing 
centers, the progressive decadence of the patriarchal rule. The old system of social 
morality will perish, and a new one will take its place. In the formation of the 
new one the present danger lies. 

If the negro separates entirely from the white classes so far as domestic relations 
are concerned, aud forms his own independent family, he separates from the clan 
influence also, and léses the education of the white master’s family in manners.! 
He loses, too, the education of the master’s counsel and directing influence. Unless 
this is counterbalanced by school education, it will produce degeneracy; for to 
remove the weight of authority is productive of good only when there has been a 
growth of individuality that demands a larger sphere of free activity. In case of 
entering upon village life and mechanical industries greater freedom from authority 
is demanded, and its effects are healthful; but with the isolated life on the planta- 
tion the opposite holds. : 

The remedy for evils incident to these changes is, as before said, school education, 
provided it is inclusive enough to furnish industrial and moral as well as inteNectuul 
training. 

Education, intellectual and moral, is the only means yet discovered that is always 
sure to help people to help themselves. Any other species of aid may enervate the 
beneficiary, aud lead to a habit of dependence on outside help. But intellectual aud 
moral education develops self-respect, fertility of resources, knowledge of human 
nature, aud aspiration for a better condition in life. It produces that divine discon- 
tent which goads on the individual, and will not let him rest.? 

How does the school produce this important result? In what way can it give to 
the negro a solid basis for character and accomplishments? ‘The school has under- 
taken to perform two quite different and opposite educational functions. The first 
produess intellectual training, and the second the tra:ning of the will. 

The school, for its intellectual function, causes the pupil to learn certain arts, 
such as reading and writing, which make possible communication with one’s fellow- 
men, and impart certain rudimentary insights or gencral elementary ideas with 
which practical thinking may be done, and the pupil be set on the way to comprehend 


1 The increasing isclation of the negro of the South from the whites is, so far as his own advancement 
is concerned, the most significant fact connected with his present condition. In one point only does 
he come in contact with the white man, and that isin the formal relation of employed to eniployer. 
The negro and the white man are driven into this relation of necessity. In their socia] spheres they 
are as Wide apart as if they inhabited diterent countries. ‘They have separate churches and separate 
schools, and it is only a question of time for them to have, in all parts of the South, separate public 
conveyances. The two races resemble two great streams that flow side by side, never commingling 
nor converging. There is no disposition to unite. On the contrary, the tendency is to swerve still 
further apart. This is a fact of supreme importance in its bearing upon the prospects of the negro 
race in the South, for that race is essentially imitative and adaptive in its character, showiug a 
parasitic loyalty to its environment. Ina atate of servitude, the negro was disciplined i1to a tixed 
and industrious life by thé regulations of the system which enslaved ‘him; he was improved in man- 
ners and elevated in his general conceptions by his daily asscciation with the individuals of a supcrior 
white caste. This semi-military discipline of slavery is gone; and uo social or persunal tie now unites 
the home of the negro with that of the white man. (P. A. Bruce.) 

_? Self-respect is near akin to self-support. Any one who has lived in a foreign land where class dis- 
tinctions prevail knows how inettaceable is deference to rank, sometimes approaching servility. The 
negro seems to assume, to feel, to act on, his inferiority. The action of the Government, of party 
managers, of religious organizations, of givers of pecuniary aid, of administraters of charitable bene- 
factions, has tended to make him look to and rely upon Hercules. Slavery subordinated will, repressed 
intelligence, did not cultivate individuality or selHf-deternination, and what is needed for the Atrican 
is a strengthening at weak points so as to build up self-reliant character. (J. L. M. Curry.) 
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his environment of nature, and of humanity and history. There is tanght in the 
humblest of sehools something of arithmetic, the scienee and arts of numbers, by 
whose aid material nature is divided and combined—the most praetieal of all knowl- 
edge of uature because it relates to the fundamental conditions of the existence of 
nature, the quantitative structure of time andspace themselves. A little geography, 
also, is taught; the pupil acquires the idea of the interrelation of each loeality with 
every other. Each place produces something for the world-market, and in return it 
receives numerous conimodities of useful and ornamental articles for food, clothing, 
and shelter. The great cosmopolitan idea of the human race and its unity of inter- 
ests is born of geography, and even the smattering of it which the poorly taught 
pupil gets enwraps this great gencral idca, which is fertile and productive, a veri- 
table knowledge of power from the start. 

All sehool studies, moreover, deal with language, the embodiment of the reason, 
not of the individual, but of the Anglo-Saxon stoek or people. The most elementary 
language study begins by isolating the words of a sentence, and making the pupil 
couscious of their separate articulation, spelling, and meaning. The savage does 
not quite arrive ata consciousness of the separate words of the language, but knows 
only whole sentences. All inflected languages preserve for us their primitive form 
of language consciousness, the inflections being the addition (to the roots or stems) 
of various subjective or pronominal clements necessary to give definiteness of appli- 
eation. The Turanie languages are called ‘‘agglutinative,” because the power of an- 
alytie thinking has not procecded so far as to differentiate the parts of speech fully. 
Every sentence is as if were soine form of a conjugation of its verb. 

Now, the steps of becomiug conscious of words as words involved in writing and 
spelling, and in making out the meaning, and, finally, in the study of grammatical 
distinctions between the parts of speech, bring to the pupil a power of abstraction, 
a power of discriminating form from contents, substance from accidents, activity 
from passivity, subjective from objective, which makes him thinker. For think- 
ing depends on the mastery of categories, the ability to analyze a subject and get at 
its essential elements and see their necessary relations. The people who are taught 
to analyze their speech into words have a constant elementary training through life 
that makes them reflective and analytic as compared with a totally illiterate people. 

This explains to some degree the effect upon a lower race of adopting the langnage 
of a higher race. It brings up into consciousness, by furnishing exact expressions 
for them, complicated series of ideas which remain sunk below the mental horizon of 
the savage. It enables the rudimentary intelligence to ascend from the thonght of 
isolated things to the thought of their relations and interdependencies. 

The sehool teaches also literature, and trains the pupil to read by setting him les- 
sons consisting of extraets from literary works of art. These are selected for their 
intensity, and for their peculiar merits in expressing situations of the sonl brouglit 
about by external or internal circnmstances. Language itself contains the eatego- 
ries of thought, and the study of grammatical structure makes one conscious of 
phases of ideas which flit past without notice in the mind of the illiterate person. 
Literary genious invents modes of utterance for feelings and thoughts that were 
hitherto below the surface of consciousness. It brings them above its level, and 
makes them forever after conscious and artieulate. Especially in the realm of ethi- 
eal and religious ideas, the thoughts that furnish the regulative forms for living and 
acting, literature is preéminent forits usefulness. Literature may be said, therefore, 
to reveal hnman nature. Its very elementary study in school makes the pupil ac- 
qnainted with a hundred or more pieces of literary art, expressing for him with 
felicity his rarer and higher moods of feeling and thought. When, in mature age, 
we look back over our lives and recall to mind the influence that our schooldays 
brought us, the time spent over the school readers seems quite naturally to have been 
the most valuable part of our education. Our thonghts on the conduct of life have 
been stimulated by it, and this ethical knowledge is of all knowledge the nearest 
related to self-preservation. 

The school, even in its least efficient form, docs something on these lines of intel- 
lectual insight. For the most fruitful part of all intellectual education is the acqui- 
sition of the general outline and the basal idea—the categories, so to speak, of the 
provinces of hnman learning. This intellectual part of school edneation could not 
well be more accurately direeted to aid the cause of civilization. For the kind of 
knowledge and mental diseipline that conserves civil life is the knowledge that gives 
an insight into the dependence of the individual upon society. The school is busied 
with giving the pupil a knowledge of the conditions of physical nature and human 
nature; the former in mathematical study, the latter in langnage study. 

The school also edueates the will through its discipline. It demands of the pupil 
that he shall be obedient to the rules of order, and adopt habits that make it possi- 
ble to combine with one’s fellows. The school is asmall community, in which many 
immature wills are combined in such a way as to prevent one from standing in the 
way of another, while each helps all and all help each. For the pupil learns more 
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by seeing the efforts of his fellows at mastering the lesson than he does by hearing 
the teacher's explanations. In order to secure concert of action, the scmimechauical 
moral habits of regularity, punctuality, silence, and industry are insisted on. Moral 
education is not accomplished by lectures on morals so much as by a strict training 
in moral habits. The American school is proverbially strict in the matter of these 
semimechanical moral habits. They constitute the basis of sclf-control as related 
to combination with one’s fellows. Leave out punctuality and regularity, and no 
combination is practicable; leave out silence and industry, and the school work is 
not possible. Without industry and abstention from meddlesomeness (and this is 
the equivalent of silence in the school) there can be no combination in civil socicty 
at large. The school secures peaceful codperation, repressing the natural quarrel- 
someness that exists among boys who are strangers to one another, and insuring civil 
behavior. Good behavicr is the general term that characterizes the ideal aimed at 
by the school in the matter of will-training. A mastery of the ‘‘conventionalities of 
intelligence,” as the ‘‘three R’s” are called by a thoughtful observer, characterizes 
in like manner the ideal of its intellectual training. 

From these considerations we can see how the common school may work, and does 
necessarily work, to civilize theintcllect and wil! of the child, and how it must affect 
any lower race struggling to master the elements of civilization. For this scholastic 
training gives onc the power to comprehend the springs of action that move the 
races which possess the directive power, and thus he can govern himsclf. It cnables 
the pupil to see the properties and adaptabilities of material things, and he can sub- 
due nature and convert things into wealth. 

Here is the ground for the addition of industrial training to the traditional course 
of study in the common schools. The negro must learn to manage machinery, and 
make himself useful to the community in which he lives by becoming a skilled 
laborer.! Every physieal peculiarity may be converted by the cunning of intellect 
into some knack or aptitude which gives its possessor an advantage in productive 
industry. But the skill to use tools and direct machinery is asuperior gift. Inven- 
tion is fast discounting the value of special gifts of manual dexterity. Science isthe 
sccdcorn, while artisan skill—yes, even art itself—is only the baked bread. 

The first step above brute instinct takes place when man looks beyond things as 
he sees them existing before him, and begins to considcr their possibilities; he adds 
to his external sceing an internal secing. The world assumes a new aspect; each 
object appears to be of larger scope than in its present existence, for there is a sphere 
of possibility environing it—a sphere which the sharpest animal eyes of lynx or eagle 
can not see, but which man, endowed with this new faculty of inward sight, per- 
ecives at once. To this insight into possibilities there loom up uses and adaptations, 
transformations, and combinations, in a long series, stretching into the infinite behind 
each finite real thing. The bodily eye sees the real objects, but can not see the infi- 
nite trails; they are invisible except to the inward eye of the mind. 

What we call directive power on the part of man, his combining and organizing 
capacity, all rests on this ability to see beyond the real things before the senses to 
the ideal possibilities invisible to the brute. The more clearly man sees these ideals, 
the more perfectly he can construct for his behoof another set of conditions than 
those in which he finds himself. 

The school, in so far as it gives intellectual education, aids the pupil by science 
and literature. Science collects about each subject all its phases of existence under 
different conditions; it teaches the student to look at a thing as a whole, and see in 
it not only what is visible before his senses, but also what is invisible—what is not 
realized, but remains dormant or potential. The scientifically educated laborer, 
therefore, is of a higher type than the mere ‘‘hand laborer,” because he has learned 
to see in each thing its possibilities. He sees each thing in the perspective of its 
history. Here, then, in the educated laborer, we have a hand belonging to a brain 
that directs or that can intelligently comprchend a detailed statcment of an ideal to 
be worked out. The laborer and the overseer, or ‘‘boss,” are united in one man. 
Hence it is that the productive power of the educated laborer is so great. — 

The school may indefinitely reénforce the effect of this general education by adding 
manual training and other industrial branches, taking care to make the instruction 


1 It is well to understand clearly the formidable character of the obstacles which the negromechanic 
will be called upon to overcome before he can acquire, in the mechanical trades, any substantialadvan- 
tage from the prosperity which may surround him. In thefirst place, he will encounter race prejudice; 
employers will prefer mechanics of their own race, if other conditions are equal. Then he will have to 
submit to the stress of modern competition. The skilled white mechanic protects himself by his trade 
union; into that he is not likely to admit the negro mechanic. If the skilled negro mechanics form 
their own trade unions, the superiority of the members must be of the most striking character to create 
a preponderating influence in their favor in the mind of the employer, who naturally leans towards 
individuals of his own race. Let the negro unions work at cheaper rates and the white mechanics be 
forced to come down to the same wages, the former would at once be exposed to those destructive con- 
ditions to which I have referred. These are the influences that diminish the prospect of the negro 
taking an active part in the manufacturing development of the South, except in those branches of labor 
which are distinctly below such as require special skill and training. (P. A. Bruce.) 
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scientific; for it is science that gives scope and power of adaptation to new condi- 
tions. The instrument of modern civilization is the labor-saving machine. The 
negro can not share in the white man’s freedom unless he can learn to manage ma- 
chinery. Nothing but drudgery remains for a race that can not understand applied 
science. The productive power of a race that works only with its hands is so small 
that only one in the hundred can live in the enjoyment of the comforts of life. The 
nations that have conquered nature by the aid of machinery can afford luxury for 
large classes. In Great Britain,! for example, 30 per cent of the families enjoy 
incomes of $1,000 and upwards per annum, while the 70 per cent, constituting the 
so-called ‘‘ working classes,” have anaverage of ¢485 to each family. When we con- 
sider how much this will buy in England, wesee that the common laborer of to-day is 
better off for real comforts than the nobleman of three hundred yearsago. In France, 
76 per cent, including the werking classes, receive $395 per family, while the 24 per 
cent, including the wealthy, get an average of $1,300 and upwards. Butin Italy the 
mcome returus show (in 1881) only 8,500 families with incomes above $1,000, while 
more than 98 per cent of the population averaye less than $300 for each family.? Agri- 
culture without manufactures and commerce can not furnish wealth tor a large frac- 
tion of the people. But with diversity of industry there is opportunity for many, 
and will be finaliy forall. The increased use of machinery mnltiplies wealth, so that 
production doubles twice as often as the population in the United States. 

This is the significance of manual] training in our schools. The youth learns how 
to shape wood and iron into machines, and thus how to construct and manage 
machines, The hand worker is to be turned into a brain worker; for the machine 
does the work of the hand, but requires a brain to direct it: Human productive 
industry needs more and more directive power, but less and less mere sleight of hand. 
The negro, educated in mannal training, will find himself at home in a civilization 
which is accumulating invention of all sorts and descriptions to perform the work 
necessary to supply tke people with food, clothing, and shelter at so cheap a rate as 
to have a large surplus of income to purchase the means of luxury, amusement, and 
culture. ; 

The friends of the education of the negro, North and South, have seen the impor- 
tance of providing industrial education for him. So long as he can work only at 
the cultivation of staple crops he can not become a salutary element in the social 
whole.3 When he acquires skill in mechanical industries his presence in the com- 
muuity is valued and his person respected. Many colored institutions have been 
founded for the special promotion of skill in the arts and trades, and nearly all of 
the higher institutions have undertaken to provide some facilities for industrial 
educition, “ * * 

With the growing isolation of the negro in his state of freedom comes the neces- 
sity of a well educated clergy* to counteract an inereasing tendéncy to relapse into 
fetichism and magic and all manner of degrading superstitions. The profession of 
Christianity in empty words dves not avail anything, and the practical interpreta- 
tion of those words by means of the ideas of fetichism secures and confirms the low- 
est status of savagery. The more highly educated the colored clergy, the more 
closely are the masses of the people brought into intelligent sympathy with the 
aspirations and endeavors of the white race with whom they hive. For it is not the 
abstract dugina that gives vital religion, important though it be as a symbol of the 
highest. It is the correct interpretation of that dogma in terms of concrete vital 
issues which make it a living faith. One must be able to see the present world and 
its Sphinx riddles solved by the high doctrines of his creed, or he does not possess a 
“saving faith.” The preacher who can not, for his illiteracy, see the hand of Provi- 
dence in the instruments of modern civilization—in the steamship, the railroad, the 
telegraph, the morning newspaper, the popular novel, the labor-saving inachine, the 
investigations in natural science—is not likely to be cf much help in building up a 


See Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics (new edition, 1890-’91), pages 320-322. (W. T. £7.) 

2? The English laborer has a greater income than the Italian, because England is the common manu- 
facturer for Italy. Southern climates, whether occupied by negroes or Caucasians, are fatal to the 
rigorous-demands of scientific industry. (2. H. Blair.) 

3As yet public sentiment confines him principally to agricultural or other similarly unremnnerative 
employments. (DL. H. Blair.) 

4‘The improvement of the eharactcr of the negro preachers is even more important than the improve- 
ment of the character of the negro teachers; but itis an end more diffienlt to reach, because the preachers 
can not be selected like the teachers after submission to an ordeal that tests their fitness for the pesi- 
tions to be filled. As arule. the present spiritual guides of the Southern negroes are self-appointed. 
The most feasible plan for promoting this improvement of character seems to be the establishment of 
a large number of seminaries, to be controlled absolutely by the white religious denominations, in 
which the general svstem of instruction now pursued in the normal institutes, with religious courses 
predominating, shall be employed for the education of the students. A second Peabody or Slater, 
instead of leavingalarge fund forthe advancement of the usefulnessof the normal schools for the South- 
ern negroes, shonld set aside the same amount tor establishing new seminaries for the eduecaticn of 
poet preachers or enlarging the scope and improving the methods of those already in existence. (P. 

. Bruce.) 
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new civilization, although he may, it is true, administer consolation to sonls world- 
sick and weary.! 

The Christian religion, as interpreted by the modern spirit, means not only the 
preparation for death, but, more than this, a preparation tor living. The true mis- 
sionary spirit is thoroughly of this character. It bids each human being help his 
brother in all ways that may secure his self-help. Hence the conquest of nature, 
first by means of natural scicnce, and secondly by means of useful inventions, to the 
end that man may be lifted forever above a life of drndgery into a life of intelligent, 
directive power, where brains count more than hands—this conquest is demanded 
by religion as a preliminary missionary movenient. 

The labors in social science directed to the end of discovering the best means of 
administering charity so that it may create activity and enterprise rather than 
deimoralize society’s weaklings; the improvement of tenement houses, hygienic pre- 
cautions, public parks, and innocent amusentents, all that goes to increase the interest 
of man in his fellow men, and especially all that goes to lift the burden frou child- 
hood—the burden that is preinatnre and causes arrested development, stuntiny the 
soul in its growth—these are Christian instrumentalities, and are seen to be sach by 
an educated clergy. But an illiterate clergy cond: mns thei as works of Antichrist, 
because it can not sce the spirit of the doctrines which it preaches. It sounds like 
a paradox to say that the illiterate is bound by the letter and can not see the spirit, 
butit is trne. 

It is quite important that the higher education cf the negro should include Latin 
and Greek. The Anglo-Saxon civilization in which he lives is a derivative one, 
receiving one of its factors from Rome and the other from Athens. The white youth 
is obliged to study the classic languages in order to become conscious of these two 
derivative elements in his life, and it is equally important for the colored youth. 
A “liberal” educatiou by classic study gives to the youth some acquaintance with 
his spiritual embryology. * * * 

It is clear, from the above considerations, that money expended for the secondary 
and higher education of the negro accomplishes far more for him than siinilarexpend- 
tures accomplish for the white people. It is seed sown where it brings forth a hun- 
dred fold,? because each one of the pupils of these higher institutions is a center of 
ditfusion of superior methods and refining influences among an imitative and impres- 
sible race. State and national aid as well as private bequest should take this direc- 
tion first. There should be no gifts or bequests for common elementary instruction 3 
this should be left to the common schools, ane all outside aid should be coneeutrated 
on the secondary aud higher instruction, inclusive of industrial education. * * * 

The three symbols of our most advanced civilization are the railroad, the morning 
newspaper, and the school. The rural population everywhere is backwzrd in its 
syinpathies for these “moderns.” The good school is the instrumentality which 
must precede in order to create thissympathy. But the good school will not spring 
up of itself in the agricultural community. It must be provided for by the urban 
influenceof the Stateand nation. By judicious distribntion of general funds, coupled 
with provisions reqniring local taxation as a condition of sharing in these funds, 
even the rural] districts may be brought up to the standard. The State as a whole 
gairs in wealth and in the priceless increase of individual ability by education. 

It was revealed by the census of 1880 that the colored race furnished a disprepor- 
tionate share of illiterates even in the Northern and Pacific groups of States. In the 
Northern group the percentage of colored illiterates was nearly five times as large as 
the percentage of white illiterates—16 per cent for the eclored and 34 per ceut for 
the white. In the Pacifie group the same disproportion prevailed. In the Southern 
section of the colored population of the ages 15. to 20 years the illiterates amounted 
to 67 per cent, while the white illiterates were only 17 per cent of their quota; 
colored illiterates from 10 to 14 were 70 per cent and the white 30 per cent of their 
respective qnotas. 

The illiterate person is apt to be intolerant and full of race prejudice, and to this 
cause we may attribute the larger portion of the feuds? between the races wheve- 
ever they have existed in the South. But the worst feature of illiteracy is to be 


1 One of the chief drawbacks to higher civilization in the negro race is the exceeding difficulty of 
giving a predominant ethical character to his religion. In the black belt religion and virtue are often 
considered as distinct and separable things. The moral element, good character, is eliminated from 
the essential ingredients of Christianity, and good citizenship, womanliness, truth, chastity, honesty, 
cleanliness, trustworthiness, are not always of the essence of religions obligation. An intelligent, 
pions, courageous ministry is indispensable to any hopeful attempt to lift up the negro race. (J.D. 

. Curry.) 

? The wisest course to pursue at present is to employ every means to widen the scope and perfect the 
methods of the normal schools for the negroes. The re ciiied Institute represents in an eminent 
degree the true principle to be applied in this age to their improvement thronch the public school, 
that priniple being embodied in the careful selection of the best material which the race affords for 
instructors of the young. (P. A. Bruce.) 

*The feuds spring almost whollv from the enmity of the whites. The negroes generally stand for 
the lamb drinking below and muddying the stream above. (L. H. Blair.) 
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found iu the fact that it is impenetrable to the inflnence of the nowspaper. En- 
lightened public opinion depends so much on the daily newspaper that it is not pos- 
sible without it; and lacking this, an ideal self-government is not to be thought of. 

The most advaneed form of government is that by public opinion. This is essen- 
tially a newspaper form of government. The cxtcnsion of the railroad system into 
all parts of the South will carry the urban influence to the towns and villages, every 
station being a radiating center for the daily newspapcrs of the metropolis. The 
education that comes from the daily survey of the events of the world, and a dclib- 
erate consideration of the opinions and verdicts editorially written in view of these 
events, is a supplement or cxtension of the school. It takes the place of the village 
gossip which once furnished the mental food for the vast majority. School educa- 
tion makes possible this participation in the world process of thought by means of 
the printed page. The book and periodical come to the individual, and prevent the 
mental paralysis or arrested development that used to suceeed the sehool days of the 
rurai population. 

With the colored pcople all educatcd in schools and become areading people inter- 
ested in the daily newspapcr; with all forms of industrial training accessible to 
them, and the opportunity so improved that every form of mechanical and manufac- 
turing skill has its quota of colored working men and women; with a colored min- 
istry educated in a Chistian theology interpreted in the missionary spirit, and find- 
ing its auxiliarics in modern science and modern literature—with these educational 
essentials, the negro problem for the South will be solved without recourse to violent 
measures of any kind, whether migration or disfranchiscment or ostracism.! Mu- 
tual respect for moral and intellectual charaeter, for useful talents and industry, will 
surely not lead to miscegenation, but only to what is desirable, namely, te civil and 
political rceognition. 


Susceptibility of the negro to advancement.—Prof. H. Clay Armstrong, jr. (Alabama): 
We have but to look at his condition to-day and the illustrious examples of negro 
achievement in individual instances and compare these with the barbarian of two 
hundred and fifty years ago and less, or evcn twenty-five years ago, to convince us 
that chopping cotton is not the limit of negro capability. * * * In fact there 
are dangers that in some sections of the South the negroes may win in the raee for edu- 
cationaladvancement. They are worshipful of intcllect, and ambitious, you may say, 
as a race, and cspccially so in some communities; fond of exhibit, perfectly ableand 
willing to live scantily and send thew children to school when their white neighbor 
would think it necessary to have his sons to help him maintain his more pretentious 
standard of life; perfect children in their love of approbation; with these charac- 
teristies we need never fear that the negro will lose the effects of all our educational 
efforts for him. We had rather fear that the result of the race between the negro 
and the plebeian class that now, as noticeably as before the war, stand between the 
slave owner and the former slave will be victory for the negro. 


Race characteristics of the negro.—Dr. J.T. Scarey, inan address before the Alabama 
Educational Association: In the aequiring department, as exhibited on the planta- 
tionsand in the schools, negroes are very apt up to a certain age—when they begin to 
reach adult life. In the plays of childhood and in the acquisitions of the primary 
schools, the negro children show abilities which compare very favorably, and taken 
as criteria of mental abilities to come they arc often misleading. The negro chil- 
dren who show the same acquiring abilities in ehildhood, fall further and further be- 
hind, as a rule, as the activities ineident to adult life come into play. They fall 
behind then in aequiring abilities, further bchind in judgment and reason, and still 
further behind in tenacity of purpose and dccision of character. Such differcnces 
come into strong relief as age advances, and as the tests of compctitive life bring 
them into view. I believe it is very evident that the more advanced the type of 
race, the latcr in life do brain capacities ripen, or fully mature. This is another 
point in which individuals in the same race diffcr, and one in which races differ. 

These facts all contribute to explain the manifold disappointments of those enthu- 
siastic friends, who in the past twenty-five ycars rushed into the field, filled with 
the wildest expeetations, believing, on the basis of old-fashioned philosophy, that 
all that is necessary in his case is to give him instruction and education, when he 
would stand out in all the capacities of the highest manhood, fully able to hold his 


1Freedom itself is educatory. The energy of representative institutions is a valuable schoolmaster. 
To control one’s labor, to enjoy the earnings of it, to make contracts frecly, to have the right of loco- 
motion and change of residence and business, have a helpful infiuence on manhood. These concrete 
and intelligible acts affect the negro far more than abstract speculations, or effusive sentiment, or the 
low processes of remote and combined causes. They require promptand spontancoius action, and one 
learns from personal experience that he is a constituent member of socicty. Unquestionably, hesome- 
times makes ludicrous mistakes, is guilty of offensive self-assertion, but despite these errors there ia 
perecptible and hopeful progress. (J. L. Af. C.) 
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own in the eompetitions of the European society which surroundshim. I have been 
showing that such ideas are often a delusion as regards the children of European 
parents, and it is the most natural of all facts that it should be the case with the 
African children. 

The philanthropists of the past have held these ideas to their practical disappoint- 
ment in a great many cases as regards the civilization of the so-called heathen races. 

They have thought that all that is necessary, in their several cascs, is that some 
one shall be sent to instruct them in the ways of the civilization of the advanced 
races of Europe, when they would be equally as eapable. The history of such 
work all over the world has shown that the races civilize just to the level of their 
several inherent abilities, and afterwards maintain civilization in accordance with 
their capacities. The ethnologist could almost anticipate the degree of the success 
of the missionary by a study of the type and lineage of the race, and by giving an 
opinion on their inherent mental abilities. * * * 

I have said that no race or people is uniform inmembership. There are some 
notable exceptions to the general average among the negroes, which can be accounted 
for on natural principles. There are higher and lower grades among the negroes, 
because there were to some extent differences among them when first imported and, 
secondly, to their forced artificial culture and improvement during their servitude; 
thirdly, to causes known nowadays as natural and sexual selection, and, fourthly, 
to miscegenation. These eauses have produced some lines among them pointing 
towards excellent ability to compcte, safety, and survival, but the very large major- 
ity hold the level, in the European society that surrounds them, of the classes point- 
ing towards elimination. In intellectual and in ethical abilities they occupy the 
ranks of the eliminating classes as a ruie. 

Like all such classes of men, white or black, the negro does not bear success well. 
Acquisition of property, more rapidly than among the whites, begets at once inac- 
tivity and idleness, and consequent rapid dcterioration of line. ‘Thechildren of for- 
tunate parents among them, by reason of idle deterioration of ability, rapidly lose 
their property, and when in some lines examples of excellent intellectual abilities 
are shown, because it is exceptional in the course, the next generation seldom show 
it. 

Time and the same natural processes that are of universal application over the 
whole world, by which races have risen into excellence and again fallen into deca- 
dence, prevail among the negroes as well, notwithstanding sympathy and sentiment 
have endcavored to show their case as an exceptional one. There is abundant lati- 
tude in this eountry for the negro, as well as everybody else, to help himself. 
Self-help improves. Strength and accomplishment come only by praetice and exer- 
cise. The auto-activity of the line of descent alone gives permanency to capacity, 
and it can not be donated, it can only be acquired. 


Progress of the negro.—Samuel J. Barrows (Boston): My recent trip through the 
South covered about 3,500 miles. It led me through portions of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Kentucky. I spent 
proportionately more time in the black belt. I visited the great centers and went 
through the agricultural districts. I paid special attention to social, industrial, 
and educational conditions. One question was constantly before me: What is the 
result of twenty-five years of freedom? Four lines of inquiry were constantly pur- 
sued: What is the negro doing for himself? What is the white man doing for him? 
How are the two races getting on together? What is the negro’s view of the 
situation? 

Industrially.—There were many who predicted that, when freedom came, Uncle 
Ned, in the spirit of the old song, would ‘lay down de shobel and de hoe;” but 
Uncle Ned did nothing of the kind. He took a firmer grip upon it, and advertised 
for a situation. He did not have to go far to seek one. His old master was the very 
one who wanted him. JI was impressed in the South with the general fact that the 
negro had remained pretty much where the war left him. He was at first only a 
farm laborer. Many have since become farm renters, and others are on the way to 
become farm owners. The economic conditionsare hard. ‘The negro is handicapped 
by the mortgage system, or the lien upon the crop. He buys his goods on time. 
The time price is twice as high as the eash price. He pays exorbitant rates of in- 
terest, and heavy commissions for freightage, storage, etc. Zaccheus still exists, but 
it is the eolored man who is up the tree. Yet there are thousands of negroes who 
have shown that they ean break from this commercial bondage. In the mechanical 
trades, in commercial life, in the professions, the doors stand open to them, and they 
are entering into them. There is a new stimulns to inventive genius. 

Socially.—It is possible to see the negro in all stages of social evolution. In the 
black belt you find the one-roomed edbin without windows; but cabins with one 
window, or two windows, with two rooms instead of one room, are becoming more 
common in the agricultural districts. Home-buying is rapidly going on. There is 
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a steady accumulation of property. Social refinements are increasing with the bet- 
ter environment. Gradually a prosperous and moneyed class is rising. The love of 
color and the love of music, two fine tastes of the negro, may be expected to become 
important factors in his development. 

Educationally.—The interest of the negroes in education is immense. They have 
discovered that it is the ladder on which they mustrise. Both children and parents 
are making great sacrifices to secure it. ‘They are not only availing themselves of 
the primary schools, but are supplementing the school fund and establishing and 
supporting higher schools. The enrollment of eolored children in schools has im- 
mensely increased. In some districts they literally fill the doors and windows of the 
schoolhouses. Their capacity for higher education has been demonstrated. A new 
interest in industrial education is exhibited. 

Religion.—The negro has always been marked by strong religious feeling. It has 
found expression mainly in emotional forms. His religion has been marked by 
voodooism and other superstitions. With his growth in education, he is breaking 
away from these. There isa marked difference between the rising generation and 
their parents in this respect. In the cities, especially, the extravagant emotionalism 
that characterized the slave days is much less frequently found. 

Ethically.—Before the war the negro had no rights of property. He therefore 
could have little conception of what rights pertained to property. With the 
acquisition of property he is learning the difference between mine and thine. The 
family relation was not respected. There is still a great work to be done in elevat- 
ing the moral standard of the eolored race, but a gain is evident. Too much de- 
pendence must not be placed upon criminal statistics. A greatmany negroesare put 
into prison or the chain gang who do not belong there. The fault is more with the 
system and its administration than with the offender. Indeed, the prison system of 
the South, both as relates to white and colored people, greatly needs reforination. 

Codperative tendencies.—The negro has had to learn how to organize. The 
growth of building associations, benevolent associations, banks, and, in a few cases 
of eoéperative organizations, illustrates the development ef the organic spirit. 

What is the white man doing for him? I have spoken of what the negro is doing 
for himself, but a chapter might be written also on what the white man is doing 
for him. Statistics will show how large a sum proportionately to their means the 
white people are paying for the educaticn of the negro. The Southern whites of 
the better class recognize the fact that the colored man must beeducated. This sen- 
timent is finding fresh expression in educational, religious, and political gatherings. 
Many instances might be given of the individual generosity and helpfulness of 
Southern whites toward their colored neighbors. Isimply wish to recognize in a 
general way the kindly, helpful, and sympathetic spirit which the better class of 
Southern white people exhibit toward the education and development of the negro. 

My third question, How are the two races getting on together? will, perlaps, be 
sufficiently answered in the fourth, What is the negro’s view of the situation? 

In going through the South I was greatly interested to find what the average 
negro and the great mass of colored people, educated and uneducated, think of the 
situation. I visited the eenters of negro population and sought the testimony of 
their acknowledged leaders in social, industrial, and political matters. * * * 
What impressed me in these conferences was the cheerful, manly tone of the stu- 
dents when they gave their own opinions. Their grievances were the last thing 
they spoke of. In one respect their testimony was nearly unanimous—that the col- 
ored people can do more to settle the negro problem than the white people can do 
for them.. 

Another fact seems equally evident to the negro and to the intelligent white man. 
It is that the problem, such as itis, isto be settled in the South. The negro 1s 
there, and means to stay there; and the white man means to have him there. The 
problem can not be shifted by emigration or any other device; first, because the 
negro is taking root just where he is; and, secondly, because the white man is rooted 
alongside of him. A eolored man in Alabuma said: ‘Ifa colored man knows how 
to use his muscle, I think he can do as well in Montgomery as in any other place.” 
Another said: ‘‘In regard to living in the South, I think if aman has a trade he can 
get along there as well as anywhere else. He can do better than in some places.” 
Another man from Georgia said: ‘A good point in the South is that all trades are 
open to colored people. They do not seem to be shut out of any. My brother is a 
carpenter, and he builds as many houses for whites as for colored. J have just re- 
ceived a letter,” he said, ‘‘from my brother, saying that he had bought a white 
man’s home place. The white men are going to the cities, and the colored men are 
buying their property.” The same man from Georgia said: ‘Ido not think our 
condition in the South is so bad. Under the circumstances, I think it is very good. 
The prospects of the colored man in the Sonth are better than in the North. It is 
for him to eome up, and show himself worthy of what he has got.” Similar testi- 
mony was given by a colored lawyer in Baltimore: 
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‘My belief is that the best avenue for the colored man is in the South. In tho 
North he gets a better show for civil privilege, but in the South he gets a better 
chance to accumulate something.” This man was bornin Virginia. In a public ad- 
dress he said: ‘‘ The best. friends.of the colored man are at the Sonth. The colored 
people are not amoung the Northern people in sufficient numbers for them to line a 
policy in regard to them. Baltimore is a city intensely Southern in sentiment, but 
this city offers. every opportunity that the white man has. I have almost as much 
white practice as colored practice. We find members of all the learned professions 
to be of the better class of people. If they meet a man, they expect him to be up to 
his profession. If they are going to meet him on equal grounds, they expect him to 
be equal to them. Ido not ask anything for the colored man except an equal op- 
portunity with the white man; and then, if he can not keep up, let him take a back 
seat.” Such testimony might be multiphed. It is the testimony of the colored peo- 
ple on the ladder, the men who have climbed and the men who are climbing. 

The colored man is rapidly learning another lesson: That the dolar will buy not 
only food and clothing, but social position and influence. The colored preacher 
does not now often preach that ‘the love of money is the root of all evil.” 


Avenues of employment.—Rev. J. Braden, president of Central Tennessee College, 
Nashville, at Colored Educators’ Convention, December, 1891: Tothe query, What can 
the highly educated colored mando? What places of honor, trust, responsibility are 
or will be opened to him? We answer that we need not cross a river till we reach 
it, nor climb a mountain till it isin our path. Let us give the white people a little 
credit for the usual amount of common sense and common selfishness which belong 
to our common humanity. Inthe days of slavery they knew how to avail themselves 
of our labors, of our skill as mechanics. They took some pleasure in employing us 
because we could do the work they wanted done. They found that we could clear 
and plow their plantations, and they let us doit. We could cook their food, wash 
their clothes, nurse their children, and we did it. They found we could mend their 
plows, shoe their horses, make their wagons, build their fences, their pens, their 
stables, and even their houses, and they let us doit. They found that we were good 
to black shoes, brush their clothes, wait on table, drive their carriages, and they let 
us do it. 

As freedmen they have been equally as willing to employ us in all these avoca- 
tions. They have done more. They have let us work their land as renters, work on 
shares, paying for rent often as much as the land was worth. Sometimes we have 
come out a little ahead, but more frequently behind. But what is that when we 
have been trusted with the responsibility of managing a plantation in our own way? 
We have bossed the job, and have nobody to blame, perhaps, but ourselves, the man 
who weighed the cotton, and the merchant who sold us the corn meal and bacon. 
But they have done more than this; they have taxed themselves to build school- 
houses for us, and have actually put thousands of us in these schoolhouses as teachers 
of our own children. They have done more; they have perm: tted us to educate 
many of our young men in medicine on this sacred southern soil, and have licensed 
them to practice medicine without limiting that practice, by law, to colored people; 
they have turned these colored M. D’s loose in this southland to practice on patients 
who may choose to call on them, when needing medical aid. 

They have admitted our young men to practice in all the courts of the country, 
and the gentlemanly, cultured, well-equipped lawyer who has the ability to command 
the respect of the bench and other members of the bar, has it, thongh he be black 
enough to be invisible. The white man has found it to his interest to use us as 
slaves, as servants, and to open the higher avenues of Jabor to us in the professions. 
If he has done all this for us, will he not use us in any capacity in which we can 
serve him, when we are prepared for it? 

What cares the sick man for the color of the man whom he believes is most skill- 
ful in diagnosing his disease and prescribing the proper remedies? What cares the 
injured man, whose broken bones need the skill ef the experienced surgeon, about 
the color of the hands that set the bones and give him back the use of his limbs? 
What does the dying man care about the color of the hand that ties an artery and 
saves his life? What does the man care for the color of the lawyer who wins his 
case, saves his home, and keeps his family from want? What the country is waiting 
for is white men or black who have developed to the utmost their intellectual power, 
who have schooled themselves to think soberly, deeply, righteously; who have con- 
victions on the great, live questions of the day, and who have both the ability and 
courage to maintain these convictions. 


Training schools.—Rev. J. E. Rankin: Schools of training for the African are espe- 
cially needed, because no man will take him as an apprentice, and no man wants to 
work by his side as only his equal. This is one of the fangs of slavery which will 
be slow to come out. Here are 8,000,000 ef people. Shall they not have the privi- 
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lege of building houses for themselves and for each other ? Must the Anglo-Saxon 
insist upon the great industries as his monopoly? The problem which Afro-Ameri- 
cans have to solve is not really solved withont that independence which can come 
only from a knowledge of handicrafts. Intellectual culture should go hand in hand 
with industrial training. The African ought to be supplied with men of his own 
color, competent to plan houses and build them, to take the lead in any of the trades. 
qos, me thus only, can he stand alone; wherever you throw him he will land on 
is feet. 


Need of colored dentists.—G. W. Hubbard, M. D., of Meharry Medical College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: It was formerly supposed that colored people seldom required the serv- 
ices of a dentist; however this may have been in the past, it certainlyis not true 
now, and at the present time one or more well qualified colored dentists would be 
well patronized in every large city in the South; and as the people increase in intel- 
ligence and wealth they will realize more and more the importance of caring for and 
preserving their teeth. Owing to public sentiment the Southern white dentists can 
not, in many localities, treat colored patients, and they would gladly welcome well- 
educated colored dentists who could relieve them of this embarrassment. 


Industrial excellences of the colored man.—Judge A. W. Tourgee, at the Mohonk 
Conference: So much has been said this morning about the industrial deficiencies 
of the colored people of the South that I have been greatly surprised at the omis- 
sion of any reference to the other side of the question—their industrial excellences. 
J have always been less impressed with the industrial needs of the colored man than 
his industrial achievements. From 1865 until 1880 I hada peculiarly good oppor- 
tunity for observing his qualities both as an agricultural and mechanical laborer, 
having first and last had some hundreds in my employ, and during much of the time 
each year travelling in different parts of the State in which I then lived. As a re- 
sult of constant study of their conditions since emancipation, I do not hesitate to 
say that the colored people of the South have accomplished more in twenty-five 
years, from an industrial point of view, than any people on the face of the earth 
ever before achieved under anything like such unfavorable circumstances. 

The manner in which they live and the things they do not do have been alluded 
to here as if they were racial qualities, and not fortuitous, resulting conditions. I 
was much impressed with the suggestions of more thau one who has spoken as to 
what they should be taught to do, as if they were industrial babes. I would like 
to see any of their advisers give the colored man lessons in the management of a 
mule, or teach him to raise a crop of corn or cotton or tobacco, or work a bad hill- 
side at the South. In those forms of industry which they have had an opportunity 
to acquire, they have shown an aptitude and success which are simply amazing, 
when we consider their previous lack of opportunity to learn management, thrift, 
and economy. The Northern man is always prompt to criticise their agricultural 
methods, yet the Northern farmer who goes South and relies upon his own judgment 
and his own labor is very generally a failure. 


Industrial education.—Gen. 8. C. Armstrong: The main thing, then, in the indus- 
trial system is to open as widely'and broadly as possible opportunities for agricul- 
tural, mechanical, and household industries, which shall provide Negro students 
means to support themselves and to develop character. Character is the foundation. 
The training that our pupils get is an endowment. An able-bodied student repre- 
se1ts a capital of, perhaps, a thousand dollars. We propose to treble that. When 
they learn a trade they are worth threefold more in the labor market. Last Satur- 
day I gave my final words to our graduating class. I said to those forty-five schol- 
ars: ‘‘How many of you can go out into the world and, if you can not get a school, 
how many ean work in some line of industry and so support yourselves?” There 
was aroar. Every one said, ‘‘I can,” and every one langhed. They go out into the 
world smiling at difficulties, happy in their pluck and purpose and skill. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


CLASS INTERVALS IN CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS} 


Introductory sketck—Quotations showing the various arrangements of class intervals and 
the arguments therefor: (a) The short and irregular interval; (b) the short but regular 
interval; (c) the year-long interval—Condensed replies showing opinions as to long 
intervals—Slatistics of class intervals in the several grades in 465 city school systems— 
List of cities in which short intervals prevail—Arrangement of class intervals in the 
several grades in 41 large cilies. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The birth of the first graded school occurred in 1537, when Johann Sturm organ- 
ized his famous school at Strasburg. His plan originally contemplated nine elasses, 
corresponding with the nine years that pupils were expected to spend in his gym- 
nasium, each class having its own teacher, its prescribed studies, examinatious, and 
promotions, in very much the same way that our schools of to-day have. Sturm 
was one of the most celebrated schoolmasters of his day; and his methods were 
widely copied. The Jesuits adapted his system of organization to their needs, and 
their schools on this plan were established all over Europe and attained great popu- 
larity. The division into yearly classes in the modern German gymnasia and the 
French ly.cées undoubtedly has its origin in the same source. 

The American graded school, however, is a growth which has arisen on our own 
soil, and while it finally showed some of the features of the European method of 
organization, these did not appear until the system had reached a certain degree 
of “perfection i in the line of its own evolution. 

In the first part of this century—it almost seems like ancient history, now that 
the conditions everywhere are so different—the grading of elementary schools was a 
thing unknown in this country. Instruction was almost wholly individual. When- 
ever a pupil chose to prescut himself for admission into school, no matter at what time 
of the year, he was received. His studics were determined by the books he brought. 
His first lesson was apt to follow the last one his former teacher had given him. It 
he had been through Webster’s ‘‘blue-baek” speller twice, and had finished the Be 
column of the tenth page on the third round, the first column on the eleventh peg 
would naturally be the first lesson his new teacher would give him. If a aed 
already formed had reached just that point he was put into that class. Otherwise he 
would probably form anew class. It was thus by no means uncommon to see a dozen 
or more classes in the same room studying the same book, but at a dozen or more stages 
of advancement in it, and altogether, a teacher with a school of moderate size, con- 
taining pupils of all ages, sexes, and sizes, might easily have 50 or 60 elagses. 
Attend to them all? Certainly, put what attention! The little fellows recej ved 
but little of it, especially those who had learned to read. Their lessons woul d be 
heard—every few days. The teacher’s pet classes were called to the recitation bench 
often; his favorite subjects received nearly all his attention. The rest of the school 
whiled away the time as best they might. They ‘did their sums” on their slates, 
or droned over their ‘‘blue-backs” till ‘they were tired, and then turned their atten- 
tion to each other and to mischief, opportunities for which frequently appcared in 
the open mouth or bare soles of a sleeping pupil; and such opportunities rarely 
went unimproved. 

Such were the schools of our fathers, the merits of which we so frequently hear ex- 
tolled. They produced many strong men; for the favored ones the advantages of such 
schools aremanifest. But the ereat maj ority made but little progress, either through 


1Prepared by Mr. J. C. Boykin, specialist in city school systems. 98 
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the sheer neglect of the teacher or because, with impartial treatment, the multiplicity 
of classes made it absolutely impossible for the teacher to give sufficient time to any 
class to enable his pupils to accomplish anything of real value. 

The result is clearly shown in the statement made by one of the early State super- 
intendents that many young men and women who had attended the common district 
schools for fiftcen or sixtcen winters absolutely failed in the lowest grade of teachers’ 
examinations, requiring but little more than a mere rudimentary education. 

In the general educational revival in the thirties the need of some sort of effect- 
ive classification was frequently mentioned. Horace Mann’s first report, in 1836, 
contains a suggestion as to building schoolhouses with a view to the classification 
of the pupils, and many other propositions appeared with the same end in view; but 
all these were vague and nebulous. The necessity for reform was apparent, but 
actual methods for accomplishing it did not readily appear. The most that seemed 
to be feasible to the writers of the time was a division into three departments, 
usually mentioned as primary, intermediate, and high. Each one of these was to be 
taught by a single teacher, who should conduct the excrcises in much the same way 
as before, excepting, of course, that there would be fewer classes and the pupils 
would be nearer the same age. Many schools were soon organized on this plan and 
came to be known as ‘‘union schools,” because they were usually formed by consoli- 
dating schools already existing. 

It is always difficult to say with certainty who was first in any field of effort, or 
to fix the exact locality in which any meritorious movement began, and the case of 
the union schools forms no exception to the rule; but it is probable that in 
Boston, where the distinction between the Latin school, grammar schools, and infant 
schools dates from'a very early period, is to be found the first move toward grading 
that was made in this country. But even there the distinction was not well marked 
until a comparatively late period, for in a paper read by S. M. Burnside before the 
meeting of the American Institute of Instruction in Boston in 1832 it was stated 
that the schools of the village of Worcester had been conducted for eight years 
upon @ plan similar to that described, and the difficulties mentioned by the writer as 
hindering the perfection of the scheme clearly show that the plan was an innova- 
tion presenting unfamiliar difficulties whose solution was not to be sought in the 
experience of his hearers. ; 

As time wore on the advantages of the union schools became more and more man- 
ifest, and with experience in them came more definite plans for their improvement, 
though it was not until the latter part of the decade of 1840-50 that comparatively 
full and practical details for the organization of a graded school as we now uunder- 
stand it began to appear. 

John D. Philbrick was placed in charge of the Quincy grammar school in Boston 
in 1847, and then under him the full details of a graded school began to be worked 
out for the first time in this country. Then it was, too, that the old ideas of Sturm, 
which had been transmitted to the ninetcenth century from the sixteenth by means 
of the Jesuit schools and the secondary schools of Continental Europe, began to be 
successfully applied to Amcrican elementary cducation, and under Philbrick’s skillful 
guidance the graded school, with yearly grades, each taught by a single teacher, and 
a regularly outlined course of studies, came into being. 

The success of the new system was quickly published to the pedagogical world, 
and graded schools soon became the fad of the progressive element of schoolmen. 
The spread of the idea of professional supervision was concnrrent with the devel- 
opment of the graded system, and in fact the perfection of the latter was the legit- 
imate outcome of the extension of the former. 

Many difficulties, however, attended the application of the graded system, some of 
which seem to us inexplicable. For instance, it was at one time doubted and ear- 
nestly discussed whether there were any right on the part of the schoo] authorities 
to prescribe a course of studies or to specify the text-books to be used, such things 
being seriously asserted to be intrusions on the right of the parent to determine 
what sort of education was suited to his child. Then, too, the practical difficulty 
arose of adapting the buildings already existing to the requirements of the new sys- 
tem. But these troubles gave way to the evident advantages of the graded school 
in both economy and efficiency, and by 1860 grading was the rale in nearly all the 
cities and large villages. 

In many localities the system was not, for various reasons, applied in the manner 
in which it was advocated by its most enthusiastic supporters, but during the six- 
ties and early seventies strict adherence to a rigid system of classification into, 
grades of yearly interval, with the attencing features of annual promotions, 
written examinations, per cented markings, etc., was to be found in nearly every 
town or city of any considerable size. 

The pendulum had swung from the extreme of no system to the extreme of all 
system. = 

hen critics began to appear; and the bed of Procrustes entered upon its long 
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tour of duty as a simile for the graded system. Perhaps the reader is not unfa- 
miliar with it even in the edueational literature of the present time. 

Among these erities were to be found men who had participated in the adminis- 
tration of systems upon the rigid plan as well as those whose experienee had been 
in schools of asomewuat different type, a few words eoncerning which may not 
be amiss. j 

It has already been stated that the idea of grading arose from the consolidation of 
sehools. In sueh eases the increase of pupils had previously been provided for by 
the establishment of new and independent schools, and upon the eonsolidation eaeh 
teaeher retained mueh of his independence. As pupils furtherincreased in numbers 
the prineiple of equality of teachers was to a great extent eontinued in the further 
subdivision of the pupils forming new grades until the point was reached of having 
a separate teacher for each year’s work. 

The other type of schools grew aecording to another plan. When the number of 
pupils beeame too great for one man an assistant would be employed who would 
‘thear the lessons” of the elasses indiseriminately as the prineipal directed. At first 
the assistant would oeeupy a distant eorner of the principal’s room, but as time 
passed on separate rooms were provided for them, the pupils sitting ordinarily in 
the prineipal’s room, and going into the assistant’s room to ‘‘ say” their lessons. 
Thus far there was no real departure from the old plan. The methods of manage- 
ment were the same, and the intervals between the elasses as short as before, the 
only difference being that there were more teaehers to care for the greater number 
of pupils. 

The effect of the discussion of classification is seen in these schools in the estab- 
lishment of ‘“‘ primary departments,” ‘“‘intermediate departments,” and ‘‘ grammar 
departments,” ete., as the sehools grew larger, but in eaeh of the departments there 
was an entirely independent prineipal teacher, all of whose pupils sat in his room 
when at study and proeeeded to adjoining recitation rooms to reeeive from assist- 
ants the lessons which the principal had not time to give. This was the ‘ depart- 
ment system” as distinguished from the “ graded system.” 

In the course of time the advantages of the graded system beeame so plain that all 
the prineipal cities swung intoline. st. Louis determined upon its adoption in 1857, 
though it was several years before it was fully in operation. But the old traditions 
remained. The ‘‘ department plan” during the years in whieh it had been in operation 
had been systematized toa great extent and most of the objections to the old ungraded 
schools had been modified out of existence. The classes were eertainly numerous as 
judged by the standards of the graded system, but not so numerous as to be harmful. 
The teachers were aecustomed to eonduct a number of elasses. The schools were 
running smoothly in that groove, and to a certain extent they stayel in it after 
the adoption of the graded system, for when a full and detailed eourse of study was 
first adopted for the St. Louis sehools in 1862, we find that the unit of division was 
the quarter, and not the year; that the average interval between elasses was ten 
weeks instead of forty, and that eaeh teaeher instrueted not one elass only, but two, 
three, or even four or more classes—plainly all relies of the old department plan of 
instruction. ‘In short, in the eities of which St. Louis is the type the rigid graded 
system has never been in vogue as it was in most of the Eastern eities. 

Jt was but natural that prominent among the first to point out the defects and dan- 
gers of the rigid system was W. T. Harris, who, as assistant prineipal, prineipal, 
assistant superintendent, and superintendent of the St. Louis sehools had been 
aeeustomed to the elasticity of the system there, and who, more than anyone else, 
was responsible for it. 

In his report for 1871-72 he set forth the advantages of the St. Louis system as 
opposed to the system involving long intervals between elasses and set times for 
promotion from grade to grade. The report attracted wide attention and was 
warmly discussed in edueational gatherings. Among the most eonspicuous of the 
advocates of the rigid system at that time was Supt. H. M. Harrington, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., who went so far as to hold that even individual promotions at times other 
than the end of the school year are pernieious. 

The effect of this and similar discussions 1s apparent in the many modifications 

_that have been made in the graded system, all tending to relax its rigidity and make 
it meet the needs of individual pupils in a way that wasimpossible with the former 
plan of classification and promotion. , 

With a view to ascertaining to what extent these modifieations have been made in 
the annual intervals between elasses whieh formerly prevailed almost universally 
the inquiry whose result is appended was instituted. All cities and villages of 4,000 
inhabitants and upward, 816 in number, were addressed, the questions covering not 
only the methods in use, but also the views of the superintendents, the latter. indi- 
cating to what extent further changes may be expected. Four hundred and sixty- 
five superintendentsreplied. Of these, 149 report that in all grades up to and inelud- 
ing the eighth elementary grade the class intervals are less than a sehool year. 
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These cities may be said to have adopted the short interval plan entire, since the 
eighth is usually the highest elementary grade. 

The statement is sometimes made that short intervals are peculiar to the schools 
of Western cities. That no such geographical limitation exists is evident from an 
examination of the list of cities in which the plan prevails. Forty-seven of the cities 
are located in the North Atlantic division, 4in the South Atlantic, 12 in the South 
Central, 77 in the North Central, and 9 in the Western. 

Many small cities, in which the pupils are too few to secure classes of the requi- 
site size with shorter intervals, retain the yearly plan in the higher grades through 
necessity, although the preferences of the superintendents are in the other direction. 
In many systems, however, the long interval is the rule in the higher grades through 
the choice of the managers. In Denver, Colo., for instance, the interval is three 
months in the lowest grade, four months in the second, four and a half months, ora 
half year, in the third to the sixth, inclusive, and a year in the seventh and eighth. 
A few superintendents who adhere in theory to the strict year plan report shorter 
intervals in the lowest grades as the result of the admission of new pupils in the 
midst of the school year. 

The great disparity between the number of those who express a decided prefer- 
ence for short intervals in reply to direct questions, and the number of cities in 
which such class intervals actually exist is remarkable. This may be explained in 
part by the impression that seems to prevail that short intervals involve a more 
frequent change of teachers and a greater number of them, and consequently a 
greater expense. This, of course, need not follow, but the belief that such is the 
result is undoubtedly the reason that a great many who perceive what they consider 
the pernicious effects of the yearly intervals do not apply the remedy. In many 
cases a change to the short interval has been determined upon, but not yet put in 
operation. Cleveland, Ohio, is a conspicuous example. 

These two causes, with the prevalent spirit of conservatism, may be the explana- 
tion for the differences between the theory as indicated by the replies to the ques- 
tions and the practice as shown by the table. 

It may be observed that no description has been attempted in the foregoing of the 
points of difference between the several plans mentioned, that having been left to 
the appended quotations from the superintendents under whose direction the respec- 
tive methods are in operation. They are best fitted to describe their methods and 
they know best the advantages offered by the systems they advocate. . It is intended 
to present as far as may be all the principal plans in use, and the strongest argu- 
ments for each. 

Following the quotations showing the several devices is a presentation of the 
substance of all the replies to the questions asked in the circular. These serve to 
indicate the trend of sentiment upon the question under consideration. 

The tabular statements following are self-explanatory. They show the statistics 
of class intervals in all the 465 cities reported, the names of the 149 cities in which 
the intervals are less than a year, and the details of arrangement of the intervals in 
41 of the largest cities of the United States. 


I.—QUOTATIONS SHOWING THE SEVERAL METHODS OF ARRANGEMENT 
OF CLASS INTERVALS. 


A.—THE SHORT AND IRREGULAR INTERVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SHORT INTERVAL, 


W. T. Harris, in his report as superintendent of the St. Louis (Mo.) public schools, 
1871-72.—The tendency of all classification is to unite pupils of widely different 
attainments. Especially is this found in the small schools. The consequence is that 
the lesson is too long for some and too short for others. The best pupils in the class 
are not tried to the full extent of their ability; they consequently lose in some 
degree the discipline which they should gain. ‘The poorest pupils of the class are 
strained to the utmost. They are dragged, as it were, over the ground without 
having time to digest it as they should. ‘This develops the result that the over- 
worked pupils are frequently discouraged and drop out of the class and likely enough 
out of the school altogether. In large systems of schools where classification is very 
perfect the evil here spoken of need not occur to a serious degree. But it does so 
very frequently from the fact that the course of study is laid outin grades (ten, 
more or less, in number) and all pupils are classified or graded so that each belongs 
to one of these grades. All the pupils in the grade must be in the same degree of 
advancement at about the same time. The result is that the school is classified in 
such a way that there are ten classes separated by intervals of from five to ten 
months’ work. Then promotion is made from one grade to another at set times, 
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annually or semiannually. All who pass the examination commence the work of the 
next grade; all who do not continue until the next examination in the work of the 
grade through which they have just passed. 

The effects of this is well known to all teachers who have made experiments in 
this direction. Both parent and pupil feel very keenly the time lost. The pupil 
must have been over much of the work of the year; perhaps nine-tenths, or three- 
quarters, or perhaps only one-half of it. Yet what he has done entitles him to an 
advanced position over his fellow-pupils of the next class below him. If he returns 
to school after being thrust back a year for his lack of less than half a year, he ap- 
pears in the ranks of a class who were a year’s work behind him. He has lost his 
ambition; he is some time in the class before they come to work that is difficult to 
arouse him to the exertion of his full energies. Meanwhile he has lost his discipline 
for hard study, and he is very likely to break down a second time on the work of 
the year. A second failure for promotion is nearly sure to cause withdrawal from 
school. The parent has lost faith in the talent of his child, and puts him into busi- 
ness or appentices him to a trade. The youth has lost his own confidence in him- 
self, and is stunted for intellectual growth for the rest of his life. 

Was there any advantage in this kindof grading? Now could it otherwise have 
transpired? Instead of the Procrustean bed of grades, the pupils should have been 
classified into classes of thirty or lesscach. These classes in all iarge schools would 
be separated by intervals of about five weeks’ work. As often as these classes, any. 
of them, become too small by the withdrawal of pupiis, or too large by the assign- 
mert to them of newcomers, there should be a new formation of classes. The best 
pupils of one class should be sent up to the next, the best from the next below are 
to be promoted and joined with the pupils remaining. Those not promoted are now 
united with the best of the class that is five weeks’ work behind them. The degra- 
dation is scarcely felt. Itis rather ealled, in both cases, a promotion of the best 
ones—not a degrading of the poorest. It is a process of cutting up the school into 
elasses anew, and, as a matter of fact, the pupils need not have changed rooms to 
any very great extent. 

A set time for cxamination and promotion is injurious just in the ratio of its in- 
frequency. Annual examinations for promotion and a discontinuance of promotions 
at other tines is an extremely pernicious system, and occasions serious injury to the 
higher grades of our schools. Itis evident that the farther advanced the pupil the 
more unfavorably will it affect him; and yet in our schools throughout the country 
the system is so arranged that this Procrustean device applies move especially to 
the advanced pupils. In how many of our cities is there promotion to the high 
school oftener than once per year? What becomes of the pupils who lack one per 
centum of making the standard required? Are they not sent over the work of the 
highest grade of the grammar schools again, and thus made to occupy a year in 
doing what they might do in one-fourth of that time? And do they not leave 
school at this crisis more than at any other time in the whole course? 

# # # # # * 

For schools where the number in each grade fell below the requisite thirty where- 
with to form a new division, of course this plan of subdivision could not be carried 
out. But so far as the first [highest] grade of the grammar school is concerned this 
would rarely happen and still less likely would it occur with classes below the 
highest grade. 

The principle is clearly this: Not a Procrustean bed of grades on which the school 
is to be stretched so as to reduce the number of grades of advancement to ten or any 
other special number, but a thorough classification of all the pupils into classes on 
a certain quota as a basis, whether this be thirty or twenty-five, or whatever other 
number is considered the best. The endeavor will be to have the classes separated 
by as small an interval as possible; but four, six, or even ten weeks’ work is small 
enough for all practical purposes; and in order to make this arrangement uniform 
the pupils in upper grades, when too few to form elasses with the required quota, 
should be brought together in central schools. If the highest grade in the high 
school pus ence of sixty pupils or more, the division of it into two classes would be 
required. 

This process of continual readjustment of classification in our schools will render 
the whole system elastic and mobile. Like the current of a river there will be every- 
where forward motion—in the middle the current is more rapid, at the sides the cur- 
rent flows more slowly. The work of the grade laid down for a year’s study will be 
aceomplished in three or three and a half quarters by the brightest; by the dullest 
and slowest in five quarters. There will be no temptation to push on a slow pupil 
or drag him beyond his powers; no temptation to promote a pupil to a new grade’s 
work before thoroughly completing what is below him. * * * 

There may be some points on which doubts may rest. For example, it may be 
urged that this system would cause a collection of the dull and stupid pupils into 
elasses by themselves, a deplorable result. But this is one of the evils which this 
system is adapted to correct. The fact that the best pupils from below are allowed 
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to rise through the masses above them as fast as their ability can carry them is 
surely not likely to prevent the slower pupils, who are their companions, from exert- 
ing all their energies and making considerable progress. The stream of bright pupils 
from below is inexhaustible. From the primary grades it ascends, continually pass- 
ing fixed points or points that move on moreslowly. Inevery class there will be its 
quota of bright pupils, some leading the class, and some just sustaining themselves 
in it, having. recently joined it. But in the old system all the bright pupils had 
attained the top of the class and the dull ones had fallen hopelessly to the bottom 
long before the needed reclassification took place. 

Another may urge that this system causes so rapid a change from teacher to 
teacher that the very important personal influence of the teacher is materially im- 
paired. But under this system in the higher grades the pupil would hardly change 
teachers oftener than once or twice per year, and a change as often as this is desir- 
able for the healthy individual culture of the child. The school should not be a 
family influence exclusively. It isthe transition to civil society; consequently the 
pupil must change teachers often enough to correct any one-sided tendencies of 
social culture that he may be liable to acquire from the individual teacher. For it 
must be remembered that reclassification of a whole school of 700 pupils, distributed 
through 12 rooms, does not imply a change of teachers on the part of more than 
one-sixth of the pupils, even when one-third of the best pupils in each class are 
promoted to the next higher. Each teacher having two classes (or, in the lower 
grades, three classes) will have one-third of the “pupils from her advanced class 
promoted to the lower class in the next room above; she will likewise receive from 
the next room below one-third of the pupils from the advanced class there. In her 
own room, one-third of the pupils will be promoted from her second to her first 
class, but will still remain under the same teacher. In fact, she will have promoted 
to the next room one-sixth of her pupils, and have received one-sixth from the next 
lower room—that is to say, one-third is promoted from each class; but, practically, 
this is the maximum, and in ordinary cases a less proportion of the class will be 
transfcrred. If reclassification is instituted four times per year, and on each oc- 
casion one-sixth of the pupils are promoted to the next room, it will follow that 
each pupil will be taught one year and a half by the same teacher. But, as fre- 
quent transfer is necessary in some schools, to make up for the depletion of pupils 
in the higher grades, it will happen that this period will be reduced one-half or 
two-thirds. * 

The Bee cleat: effect of successful competition has been alluded to before 

-The modcrate scholars of a higher class may find themselves at an advantage as 
coinpared with the best pupils newly promoted from the class below and are hkely 
to take fresh courage. 

The question is likely to arise: Do these pupils who are promoted from one class 
to the next omit that portion of their studies gone over in the interval of time be- 
tween the two classes? It is expected that this will be taken up by areview of the 
ground embraced in the mentioned interval. 


THE ENTIRE FIELD SHOULD BE WORKED AT THE SAME TIME, SO THAT PUPILS MAY 
BE EASILY PLACED IN ANY PART OF IT. 


J. L. Pickard, formerly superintendent of publicschools, Chicago, Ill., in ‘ School Super 
vision” [New York: D. Appleion § Co.}.—One method of administration places the 
several grades, as it were, in a series of rooms adjoining but separated by a wall in 
which is aclosed door. Once a year the door is opened for the passage of those who 
are provided with cards bearing the requisite percentage mark, and then closed for 
another year. To obtain these cards is the sole aim of the children, who think only- 
of release from one cell and of admission to another, which they hope may prove 
more attractive, but of whose attractions they have no knowledge. They are net 
lured upward and onward. They are goaded by the dread of continuance for another 
year in the room which has lost all its attractions for them. Wise supervision has 
succeeded in opcning the doors more frequently; wiser supervision has rested less 
upon cards of admission bearing percentage marks and more upon cards of merit 
obtained from watchiul and loving teachers; wisest supervision has removed the 
doors entirely, so that constantly a stream of influence flows downward, arousing a 
healthful ambition, inspiring self-activity, and furnishing a worthy motive for 
advance; and in response to this influence there is a steady movement of pupils 
upward. 

* * % & % * *% 

Motion is universally acceptable to the human race. Motion forward is specially 
pleasurable, even though landmarks must be studied to makeit observable. To the 
race all days are alike, but to the individual there are days marked by a red line. 
In the child’s calendar the promotion days are red-lined days. Promotions, techni- 
cally so called, should not be discarded. Preparation for them is exhilarating, suc- 
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cess is refreshing, and even failure is not without its healthfalinfluence. Their 
value, however, is impaired when they are made the end of all effort. Nor should 
promotions occur at certain set times predetermined. Especially harmful will prove 
the policy of making promotions synchronous with the end of a schoolyear. Under 
such a system indolence prevails at the beginning of the year and cramming at the 
end. Just when, as the result of faithful work, teachers and children need lessened 
rather than increased burdens, the system of annual examinations and promotions 
at the end of the year will wear out both teachers and children in ruind and body. 
In every large system of schools the rank of classes should be such that the whole 
field of study is under cultivation at all times. There should be no gaps of a year’s 
length at any stage of a child’s progress—least of all in the earlier stages—over 
which none can leap, and which prove discouraging to the pupil lacking in physical 
strength or in mental grasp. The opportunity for advancement by a series of short 
steps encourages to rapid promotion and the feeling that a little lost time does not 
put a pupil back out of sight of his former classmates gives him a hope of regaining 
his lost place. The superintendcent’s ideal should be a stream flowing steadily, with 
its particles mobile, ready to glide forward or to slip backward a little if force of 
circumstances so decree. 


SOME FEATURES OF THE OLD UNGRADED SCHOOLS WOULD IMPROVE THE MODERN 
GRADED SCHOOL. 


Mr. John Kneeland, in the Report of the Board of Supervisors of Boston, Mass., for 
1891-92.—Gracded schools have been and are still open to the objection that they do 
not allow all the pupils to work, each up to his full ability. The brighter pupils 
must at intervals mark time, that the slower-minded may have an opportunity to: 
catch up with them. Marking time does very well in gymnastics, but has a dea‘len- 
ing effect in its application to mcntal efforts; and, by and by, reduces the pupil to 
such a condition that marking time is no longer required. Only that effort is made 
which is necessary to keep up with the class; and the habit of doing one’s best 
under the exhilaration of quickening influences and of engaging studies gives place 
to the habit of mediocre exertion. Who, fer instance, familiar with the schools, 
has not been often saddened to find pupils who were bright and eager workers in the 
primary school sunk to the level of careless plodders in some lower class of a gram- 
mar school? Who has not found in the lowest classes of the primary school bright 
children from the kindergartens subjected to the same processes of instruction and 
kept down with the newcomers who had had no previous training? These, it may 
be claimed, are exceptional cases. They are, however, not infrequent; and they 
indicate clearly the wrong done by the neglect of the true principle of classification, 
and a too rigid adherence to the letter of the course of study. 

What can be done, then, toward enabling every pupil in the class of a graded 
school to work up to his full ability, and pass from one grade of work to another as 
soon as he is prepared for such advance? One look at the old-fashioned district 
school may give usa hint. Notwithstanding the manifest advantages of the graded 
school, the ungraded had some advantages it is best to keep in sight. In the latter 
the pupils were carefully classed in the various studies according to their ability 
and advancement, but the way was left open for the easy and prompt passage from 
one class to another. It was common to see pupils advance from one class to 
another during a single term, and, elated by their success, push on eagerly for the 
next advance. There was no attempt to bring a certain number of pupils to a fixed 
level of attainment in ali studies before there conld be an advancement of pupils in 
any study. Can there not be something of this free way of working in what we call 
the graded class? 

The pupils of a large graded class are seldom, if ever, of the same absolute grade; 
but they are near enough of a grade to enable a teacher to make very much of her 
instruction general, and herein is an advantage. If, however, she treats them as all 
of a grade, and endeavors to make them all move on together at an average pace, 
she does not give the alert minds of her class full opportunity. A wiser way would 
be to allow the class by a natural process to become divided into sections, and one 
section, if need be, to advance faster than the other. The ceurse of study lays out 
the work for the different classes, but it does not require that only such and such 
work shall be done in any particular schoolroom and that all that work shall be 
done by all the pupils in the same time. 1t means that what it outlines for any 
class shall be done as a stage in the pupil’s progress, and when it is accomplished, 
though the pupil remain in the same room with the same teacher, he is entitled to 
pass on to the next stage. Itis a wrong to him to hold him back. A sixth-class 
teacher, for instance, should not think, her sixth-class work having been accom- 
plished before the time for regular promotion, that it is forbidden her to enter upon 
the fifth-class work, but should rather feel that the necessity is upon her to allow 
no slackening of interest on the part of her pupils, but rather to give them the 
pleasurable excitement of a move onward. 
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It sometimes happens that pupils ready for promotion are held back because there 
are not accommodations for them in the room occupied by the next class. The pro- 
motions are made upon the principle that as only so many pupils can be accommo- 
dated in the room above, the line of promotion must be drawn at that limit. There 
can be no question that this is entirely right as far as passing from room to room is 
concerned, but all wrong as deciding the passing from class to class. There is 
always room in the class above. Let the pupils have free way to press forward and 
occupy it. : 

There may be schools where something would be gained by allowing teachers to 
hold their classes through the work of two or three grades. A thoroughly good 
primary teacher, for instance, taking fifty pupils through the three divisions of the 
primary grade, would give them a bettcr fitting for the grammar school than would 
three different teachers, though equally good, taking them in succession. Much 
time is lost in gaining the acquaintance of the pupils and learning their individual 
characteristics. Besides, each teacher keeps within her vision only the narrow 
limits of her special work. The single teacher, thoroughly understanding the abil- 
itics and dispositions of her pupils from the beginning, can go along with them step 
by step, relating her instruction and direction to the farther-off results she is to 
reach, seizing opportunities to connect the present fact or experience with things to 
be accomplished later. The same thing can be said in regard to arrangements for 
more continuous teaching in the grammar schools. Were tcachers all alike capable, 
there could be no question of the advantage of such arrangements. Are they not of 
sufficient capability in most schools to carry out to some extent such a plan of work 
with some gain for the pupils? 

Whatever the position assigned the teacher in respect to class work, however, it 
does become her duty, when she receives a class, no matter how it is labeled and 
what work it is supposed to undertake, to reach as soon as she can a knowledge of 
its real condition as a whole and in respect to its individual members. Whatever 
is lacking in previous training necessary to the advance she is called upon to make 
must first be supplied. The majority of pupils may be all ready to go on, but the 
others inay need special help in certain directions. The problem is how to render 
that special help if no provision is made for it in the general arrangements of the 
school. As under no circumstances should a part of the class be held back to go 
over familiar ground to accommodate the rest of the class, as is too often done under 
the name of reviewing, the division of the class seems a necessity if all are to be 
justly dealt with. Teachers who are called upon to teach two classcs, or one class 
in two scctions, generally dislike the arrangement. At first thouglit it seems to 
add to their labors, and make a just distribution of their time and etforts more diffi- 
cult. But whatif it does? Are they not willing to take an additional burden, if 
they can thereby benefit their pupils? They will probably find, however, after 
becoming habituated to such an arrangement and having learned how to make tho 
right adjustments, that they can get better results and carry on their work with 
more ease, because with more satisfaction to themselves. 

The simultaneous instruction of all the pupils of a class in all their studies has 
one disadvantage not often enough considered. It either compels the using of the 
school time almost entirely in recitation or some other general exercise, or it de- 
prives the teacher of the opportunity of fulfilling to the extent she might her 
function cf teaching. Suppose onc hour of the day is set apart for arithmetic. The 
teacher may require one-half of the hour to be given to study, while she sits at her 
desk and gives such individual help as is requested, and give the other half hour to 
recitation. The same may be done in regard to other studies. The half hour is 
occupied with a class of fifty. In some exercises all the pupils cannot be reached in 
that time. Now, suppose a division of the class: one-half recites whilc the other 
halfstudies. Does not this give the teacher an opportunity to come into closer con- 
tact with the individual minds, and get from each pupil the steadiest and most 
effective work? This is only by way of illustration. In actual practice the study- 
ing time of the one-class system is greatly abridgcd; much the larger part of the 
time is taken for recitations and general exercises. 

Another consideration may here be presented. Suppose a teacher doing sixth- 
class work with one pupil to instruct, giving such time to each study as is now 
required, what part of the year would she require to take him over the whole 
ground? How far beyond the requirement in all his studiescould she take him in 
the course ofa single year? What number of pupils can she take and work together, 
and yct do for each pupil all that she can do for asingle pupil? There must, of 
course, be a limit to this number. Now, whatever the number of pupils to be 
taught, the true economy of time and effort is to manage that number in such a way 
as to give each pupil as nearly as possible all the advantages he would have if taught 
by himself. To hold the concentrated and continuous attention of fifty pupils 
through a recitation as the attention of one can be held is certainly impossible for 
most teachers. But a limited number of pupils can be worked together as one, with 
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the advantage, too, of a quickening influence upon each other. The burden laid 
upon the teacher is to awaken an interest in all her pupils, to keep them in the right 
temper of mind for required work, to have ready for them the right kind of employ- 
ment, and to hold their concentrated attention during instruction and recitation. 
That she can do all this to the fullest helpfulness of all the pupils by dividing them 
into groups or sections, acccrding to their abilities and acquirements, seems certain, 
as far as considerable of the required work is concerned. Much of the instruction 
must, of course, be general. It is as casy to tell fifty pupils some fact as it is to tell 
it to one pupil. But itis not so casy to make fifty pupils, varying as they must in 
mental characteristics, move along together in reading or arithmetic, even at aslack- 
ened pace, as it is to hold together half that number of pupils, nearly alike in mental 
alertness and acquirement, in a quicker movement. To divide a class into two sec- 
tions for purposes of teaching may seem to be doubling the teacher’s labor, but, in 
reality. it lessens it. Pupils working within and up to the limit of their abilities 
work with more ease, and require less urging and direction by the teacher than when 
forced beyond their power to grasp and hold. Call to mind the misdirected encrgy 
put forth by a teacher laboring with what to her seems stupidity, the amount of breath 
she sometimes expends in heightened and rasping tone, the wear and tear upon her 
amiabiilty in wrestling with the wandering attentiou of her class, and there will beno 
difficulty in concciving that the simultaneous teaching of a large class is not always 
a labor saving process. 


THE LIMITATIONS TO BE OVERCOME, 


Supt. Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Omaha, Nebr., in Northwestern Journal of Education.— 
The graded school represents a solution, or a partial solution, of the difficulties en- 
countered in the ungraded or partially graded schools. 

A perfect system of classification would be such a schenie as would take care of all 
the irregularities incident to school life. For instance, such a subdivision of classes 
that a pupil who was absent one day or two days could, upon his return, drop into 
a class that was studying precisely the same lessons that the pupil would have recited 
had he not been absent. 

But the best system of classification is not attainable, for the reason that in our 
urban existence we have limitations that are speedily encountered and can not bo 
overcome. 

One limitation is that we have not a sufficiently large school attendance that we 
may have enough pupils to form classes under such an arrangement. And were this 
limitation removed, we have not a sufficiently dense population that could be placed 
within a convenient distance of the schoo] buildings. 

Hence the problem of classification becomes a scarch after the best possible, tak- 
ing into consideration our limitations and environment. And that system is best 
for any particular locality which gives the utmost possible plasticity without reduc- 
ing the number of pupils in each class to such a number as will entail too great a 
burden upon the community greater than efficiency requires. 


* * * * * % * 


A grade in school nomenclature means the work of one school year. Schoolmen 
have not as yet agreed on the length of time that is required for the average child 
in the average community to complete the work included in the common-school 
course of study. In the West, however, we are agreed that eight years is a sufficicnt 
period of time, and quite a number of able men belicve that seven years is suffi- 
cient. 

a a a ae # * as 


The next phase of the question is the arrangement of the pupils in each grade 
into classes according to the attainments, capacitics, etc., of the individual pupils 
in each grade. 

Here is where our limitations press upon us. If we make but one class or division 
in each room, the teachcr will not be economically empleyed; if we make too many 
classes in each grade, the number of pupils in each class will become so small that 
the teacher handling two classes, which is probably the maximum, will not be eco- 
nomically employed, and the result will be teo many teachers for the wealth of the 
town to take care of, and a consequent reduction in salary of efficient teachers and 
an ultimate financial breakdown. 

Here lies the weakness of the graded system, because we are compelled by our 
limitations to place children of varying attainments, will power, capabilitics, and 
opportunities into the same class. 

The defect is inherent; all that is possible is to reduce the difficulty to its lowest 
terms. The number of pupils in any individual school system is the constant factor 
in the treatment of this question of classification; the character, sizc, and location 
of school buildings variable elements. 
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In other words, in a school system haying a daily attendance of 400 or less, it will 
not be advisable to have any subdivision of ‘classes in each grade, except for purposes 
of convenience, and when each class in the grade will represent the same degree of 
advancement. 

In systems having from 400 to 1,200 pupils in daily attendance, it will be found 
advisable to have two divisions or classes in each grade, the interval between each 
class being one-half the school year. 

In systems having from 1,200 to 2,000 pupils in daily attendance, it will be fonnd 
advisable to have three divisions or classes in each grade, the interval between each 
class being one-third of the school year. 

In systems having 2 100 pupils and upwards in attendance, four subdivisions or 
classes in each erade or year will be found advantageous. 

The shorter the interval between classes, the better the school will perform its 
function of adapting itself to the needs of the community. 

The more easy it is to classify pupils of varying attainments and capacities, the 
more easy it is to make special promotions where pupils are able to do more work. 

The more plastic a system of schools becomes in the direction of allowing properly 
regulated special promotions, the better the system. 

The limitation here upon the creation of classes with short intervals between 
them is that the number of pupils in each class must not fall below twenty, other- 
wise we shall trench over on the other side. 


In a properly managed schecl system the classes are perpetually undergoing dis-— 


integration and reintegration. Crystallization into any one absolute form is death, 
just “the same as it is in physical life. 

When a new class of pupils is organized, there may be a complete homogeneity, 
but after ten short weeks have passed away the pupils in this class will appear in 
three different and divergent forms. A certain percentage may be classified as very 
good pupils, another definite quantity may be classified as average pupils, and still 
another portion as deficient pupils. Approximately 20 per cent will belong to the 
first clement, 50 per cent to the second element, and 30 per cent to the third element 
of the class. 

And should this class of pupils be again divided on these lines and formed into 
three separate and distinct classes, it will be only a few short months before each 
class will break up again into the same relatively strongly marked three elements, 
very good, average, and poor pupils. 

This phenomenon may be styled the persistency of disintegration. Its parallel 
may be found in life, where the tissues are continually wasting away, and need to 
be rebuilt from time to time if the physical organism is to escape extinction. 

The remedy for this disintegration is reintegration—reclassification, the gathering 
up together of somewhat similar elements to form a new class, which itself again 
disintegrates only to be rebuilt again, and so ad infinitum. 

In life, were we to wait until the tissues in any particular organ were wasted 
away before beginning the work of rehabilitation, the organism would die. Just 
so in the work of classification; if we wait until the disintegration has been com- 
pleted, we shall not be able to reunite the dead, lifeless parts into a living, breath- 
ing whole. 

The breaking up of classes must be foreseen and the remedy foreshadowed all 
through the year, but more especially the last three months of the year. 

In the rebuilding of classes in a school system, the short interval between classes 
beconies a very potent factor. 

But, even in systems where the classes are a school year apart, there are three or 
four places in every course of study where the rebuilding process can be carried on 
with great advantage to all concerned. 

There is nothing i in the whole work ef a supervisor that demands clearer insight 
and greater breadth of vision than the taking care ef this disease which so remorse- 
lessly attacks classification. 

The weak points in the system will be found in the fourth and grades above. 

Its symptoms are very strongly marked and can be readily detected. 

If you have any class having fewer than twenty pupils in it three months before 
the clese of the school year, you may depend upon breaking that class up for the 
next year or else trouble will ensue. 

As the course of study is prepared on the basis of the average accomplishment of 
tasks by the average pupil, the better element in the class will always very easily 
do mere than the required work, and thus be able to do the additional work in the 
remaining months that is necessary to enter on a level into the next highest class. 

Here again certain principles must be kept in mind; the pupil to be advanced in 
his work taster than his comiades must have the requisite age or maturity; he must 
be strong in the-main study of his grade or class. 

In the first three grades reading j is the grading study, in the next three grades 
reading and arithmetic, and the last two grades, arithmetic and grammar. 
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No pupil or pupils should be allowed to attempt advancement who are not in 
advance of their classmates in these vital studies. A boy who has the requisite 
maturity and reads well in the third reader and can perform reasonably accurately 
and rapidly the fundamental elementary operations of arithmetic can be advanced 
into a class using the fourth reader and beginning common fractions with the 
age with advantage to himself and also to the class into which he is 
paxanced., * * * 

It may be inferred that in the best system of classification advanccment or pro- 
motion may occur at any time; there are no settled, stated periods. 


THE CHICAGO PLAN. 


ELE. White, LL. D.,in “ Promotions and Examinationsin Graded Schools.”—Pupils are 
admitted to the primary schools in Chicago at all times in the year when there is 
room, and new classes are formed whenever this is found necessary and feasible. 
Each principal classifies the pupils under his supervision to the best advantage as 
he sees it, and the classes are advanced in the course as rapidly as they can do the 
work to his satisfaction. No attempt is wade to bring all the classes of a grade to 
the same point in the course in a prescribed time. The resulting interval between 
consecutive classes may be a month and it may be five months. In other words, 
each great school in Chicago is a law to itself in classification, and the principal 
thereof is under no constraint to sacrifice the best interests of his pupils to secure 
uniformity of progress or mechanical perfection in grading. 

Inspection by the supervising force is the only means depended upon to secure 
needed uniformity of standard and methods. When pupils complete in a satisfac- 
tory manner the elementary course they are admitted to the high schools, the only 
evidence of fitness required being the recommendation of the grammar-school prin- 
cipal. 

Pupils are promoted to the high schools annually. 

It is obvious that this varying class interval gives the school system of Chicago 
great flexibility, and at the same time it permits the closest possible classification 
of pupils for purposes of instruction. How eompletely all this would be changed 
by the adoption of a uniform class interval, a uniform rate of progress, and uniform 
examinations to test results! It would not require more than two uniform grade 
examinations imposed by the superintendent ‘‘to determine fitness for promotion,” 
to bring the schools to a halt, and then to uniformity in ‘‘ marking time.” 


ANOTHER EXPERIENCH WITH SHORT INTERVALS. 


Supt. £. Treudley, Youngstown, Ohio.—In common with some others I have felt the 
bondage of the graded school system and have believed that there was not enough 
flexibility in it. ‘There are such wide differences among pupils that it is impossible 
under our present processes of selection to find in any building groups of fifty who 
can work together profitably. It has been the effort of teachers, heretofore, largely 

-to keep schools tozether, hurrying up the dull ones, retarding the quick ones, and 
failing to recognize adequately these marked differences. 

After thinking this matter over, talking with teachers, citizens, and the board of 
education, we concluded to break up our schools into groups according to strength, 
allowing classes to move on as rapidly as possible. Suppose we have a room, for ex- 
ample, of fifty pupils. In the progress of the year that school will naturally resolve 
itself into three groups, one able to do more than the work of the grade and one 
probably much less. Our instruction to the teachers was to permit these groups to 
move on according to strength; those who can do more than the year’s work to go 
into the work of the next grade whether transferred to that grade or not; those 
that could not do the work of the school are to go slower and to do what they can. 

We began this the first cf September, and are now beginning to realize its fruits. 
By this plan all pupils are moving on according to strength. Wherever a child is, 
he ought to be, as arule. It permitsof frequent and easy reclassification. Inhigher 
grades we do not have more than three groups, nor less than two; in low primaries 
we may have four. Ata late grade meeting of ‘‘A” primary teachers where this 
matter was thoroughly discussed there was a hearty spirit of codperation, and the 
expression was unanimous as to the success with which it is working. 


TWO DIVISIONS, ADVANCING AT UNEQUAL RATES, SUPPLEMENTED BY AN UNGRADED 
ROOM. 


Supt. Francis Cogswell, Cambridge, Afass.—The pupils in the primary and grammar 
schools are classified in nine grades, the primary schools having three grades and the 
grammar schools six. In the English high school there are four grades, and in the 
Latin school five. Under this classification children entering the lowest grade of 
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the primary schools, and advancing regularly from grade to grade, graduate from 
the grammar schools in nine years, from the English high school in thirteen years, 
and from the Latin school in fourteen years. Many pupils, however, advance more 
rapidly. Twenty-five per cent of those who graduate from the grammar schools do 
the work in five years and 5 per cent additional in four years. In the English high 
school a few pupils graduate in three years, and about 10 per cent of those in the 
Latin sehool in four years. 

The majority of the pupils who graduate from the grammar schools in less than 
six years are usually carried over the course arranged for two years in one year. 
* * * Other pupils who graduate in less than six years usually accomplish this by 
omitting for the time being the subjects included in one year’s work, relying upon 
the instruction given in review lessons for a knowledge of these subjects. In the 
primary schools it is not expected that many pupils will complete the work in less 
than the regular three years. 

In all the schools many pupils fail of promotion at the end of the year and are 
obliged to continue in the samme grade two years in succession, doing the second year 
i 3 precisely the same work they did the first year. Thirty per 


g 2 e S cent of the pupils who gradnated from the primary schools 
§ 8 8 S last June had been four years or more in completing the work, 
Ph BY Dy and 18 per cent of the graduates of the grammar schools had 
WS ty, been seven years or more. 


present plan of classification and promotion is the best that 

é can be adopted. Under it, as has been stated, pupils in the 

6 grammar schools who wish to complete the course of study in 

less than the full time are obliged todo two years’ work in one 

or omit the subjects taught-in one grade, taking them up only 

inreview. Would it not be better for such pupils if the course 

were so arranged that no part of it shall be omitted, and no 

4/5 one year’s subjects more hastily passed over than another? 

This can be done by dividing the course of study in two 

ways: (1) into six sections; (2) into four sections, each sec- 

tion to represent a year’s work. The accompanying diagram 

3\4 will make the plan more clear. Pupils promoted to the gram- 

alg mar schools would begin the first year’s work together. After 

two or three months they wonld be divided into two divisions; 

one division would advance more rapidly than the other, and 

during the year would complete one-fourth of the whole 

course of study. The other division would complete one-sixth 

4 of the course. For convenience we will call these divisions A 

3 andB. At the beginning of the second year division A would 

g\2 be placed with division B of the third year. At the end of the 

year these divisions would be at the same point in the course 

of study, having completed (one division in two years and the 

other in three yeats) one-half the course. These divisions 

+ 212 would begin the next year’s work together; but division A 
A 


The question now to be considered is whether or not the 
: 


would advance more rapidly than division B, and at the be- 
ginning of the fourth year it would be placed with division B 
of the sixth year. At the end of the year both divisions 
would have completed the course of study without omitting 
ajy any part of it, and without being obliged to do in any one year 
more than in any other, one division having completed the 

work in four years ana the other in six. 
Under this plan there are also two ways of comrfleting the 
B course in five years. Any pupil beginng in division A can, at 
the end of two years, if for any cause it seems desirable, be transferred to division B; 
then he would be three years finishing the course, making five years in all. On the 
other hand, any pupil beginning in division B can, at the end of three years, if he 
has shown himself able to advance more rapidly, be transferred to division A, and 
in this division finish the course in two years, making as before five years in all. 
In both these cases these changes can be made without omitting or repeating any 
part of the course of study. At other times than at the middle of the course pupils 
can also be transferred from a higher division to a lower, or from a lower to a higher, 
with fewer difficulties to overcome and with greater probability of being benefited 
thereby than under our present classification; the divisions in A being separated 
from those in B by only six months’ work, while the present grades are a year 

apart. 

“One objection which will be made to this plan, especially by teachers, is that it 
will frequently be necessary to have two grades or divisions of unequal attainments 
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inthe same room, It is by no means a settled question, however, whether ti one- 
class plan is for the best interests of the pupils. * * * In my own opinion, there 
are decided advantages in having two grades in a room where they are separated 
by an interval of not more than six months, making it practicable to teach writing, 
drawing, music, and other exercises of a general character to all the pupils at the 
same time. The pupils of the lower grade are benefited not only by observing 
what is going on in the higher grade, but by being assisted with those whom they 
look upon, in a measure, at least, as superior; and especially is this the case when 
it is understood that any pupil in the lower grade can by application find his way 
into the higher. Buta greatcr benefit isin having a part of the time devoted to 
study. The practice now so common with the majority of teachers in elementary 
schools of working with their pupils almost incessantly from the beginning of the 
session to its close is not favorable to the success of those pupils when they take up 
the high-school studies, and are obliged, under the changed circumstances of classi- 
tication and recitation, to prepare their lessons ‘‘ without the aid or stimulus of the 
ever present teacher.” Itis also unfavorable to the intellectual growth of the pu- 
pils who do not go beyond the grammar school. Without the habit of quiet study, 
little will be undertaken or accomplished in the line of mental improvement after 
school days areover. * * * 

The proposed plan seems to me feasible, and I believe it can be successfully car- 
ried out, so that from 15 to 20 per cent of the pupils will be able to complete the 
course of study in four years, from 40 to 50 per cent in five years, and the remainder, 
with only a few exceptions, in six years. To do this, however, more individual in- 
struction will be required. How shall this be best secured? Not, I believe, by re- 
ducing the number of pupils in a room, but by the appointment of a teacher of spe- 
cial qualifications, who shall have charge of no particular class, but whose time 
shall be divided among the pupils needing this instruction in all the classes. At 
first thought it would seem that an additional teacher in each school would increase 
the cost of instruction; and this would be the case were it not that by this means 
many pupils would be carried forward morerapidly than would otherwise be possi- 
ble. After carefully considering this question I have no hesitation in expressing 
the opinion that such a course in the end would not add a dollar to the expense of 
the schools. 


NUMEROUS CLASSES WITILE SHORT INTERVALS AND WITHOUT STATED TIMES FOR 
PROMOTION. 


Supt. Frank J. Barnard, Seattle, Wash.—In my opinion the only solution is to clas- 
sify pupils strictly according to abilities and qualifications, and then allow them to 
master the course of study in such time as they can do the work well. ‘To illustrate, 
suppose there are in a certain school 80 pupils in the fourth-year grade. I would 
divide them into four divisions of 20 pupils each, classifying them strictly accord- 
ing to abilities. To one teacher I would give the first and second divisions, to an- 
other the third and fourth. To the teachers and pupils of all the divisions I would 
say: “Now, the theory upon which the course of study tor the fourth year is constructed 
is that it will take one year to complete it, but if you can do the work thoroughly 
aud easily in less time, why do so, and then at once begin the work of the fifth year, 
overtaking the lowest division of that class if possible.” 

This means daily promotion. Progress is constant. The first division of one 
class will overtake for atime, work with, but finally pass, the lowest division of the 
next higher class, while the lower divisions will go steadily forward, many of the 
pupils ‘‘ working up” to higher divisions of the same class. 

In schools where there are more than two teachers to a grade the classification can 
be still more thorough by having a greater number of divisions in each grade. 


SHORT INTERVALS, WITH ‘(CROSS DIVISIONS.” 


Supt. A. IV. Rankin, Superior, Wis.—Fer convenience, and in conformity te the pre- 
vailing custom, I assume eight grades below the high school. I would advccate 
that these eight grades be divided into nineteen classes. That there be four classes 
or groups of not over 10 pupils each in the first grade; that the second grade con- 
tain three groups or classes with not over 12 in each group; that each grade 
above contain two classes of not over 20 each; that no two classes in a room be 
doing the same work; that each grade be assigned to one teacher; that there be 
further subdivisions or cross divisions where necessary. For instance, pupils in the 
fifth grade might be taught in one class in writing, in two classes in geography, in 
three classes in language or arithmetic. If a pupil is very bright in language, do 
not keep him with those who have not had his advantages; let him cross the hall 
from the fifth grade to the eighth and find his level; orif he is very backward in 
arithmetic, let him go down to his proper class. The nineteen classes and the cross 
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divisions will afford a ladder of easy ascent for ambitious pupils. In a live school 
from one-fourth to one-third of the pupils will merit individual promotion each year. 


THE BEST PUPILS OF ONE GRADE OFTEN BETTER THAN TIIE POOREST IN TITE NEXT 
HIGHER. 


Supt. Edwin L. Kirtland, Holyoke, Jfass.—\1 have frequently told our principals that 
a respectable per cent of the best scholars in any one of their grades would do better 
work than the poorest in the grade immediately preceding, and we are now debat- 
ing the matter of so changing our grading or so administering the present rules as 
to secure the advancement of those who can wisely take it. The proper classifica- 
tion of primary and grammar school students is not yet fully understood, but it is 
donbtful if any rule of classification or promotion better than the judgment of a wise 
principal or teacher is likely to be found. Let the intervals of classification or of 
possible promotion be as short as practicable, then apply the judgment of the teacher 
to the individual case. 


SUBSTANTIALLY THE ST. LOUIS PLAN. 


Supt. C. F. Foster, Chester, Pa.—In the line of work a certain portion is laid out for 
eacli year, but in each grade below the seventh there are two and sometimes three 
_classes at different stages of the work. There are no regular examinations, but at 
any time transfers are made up or down in the classes, according to the judgment of 
the teacher and by permission of the superintendent. Above the seventh grade 
these transfers may also occur, but, the jump being a longer one, the cases are rarer. 
In the first and second years changes are qnite common, sonie passing along very 
rapidly and others being detained by their inability to proceed. If a whole class is 
able to do more than the year’s work, it goes on to the work of the next grade; ifit 
is dull, it moves more slowly. This sometimes changes the grade of a room, but no 
serious complications have resulted therefrom. 


RETARDING THE BRIGHT PUPILS AND NAGGING THE BACKWARD RUINS BOTII. 


Supt. C. E. Meleney, Somerville, Mass.—With year-long intervals, many pupils are 
ruined for study becanse they have not the chance they ought to have to progress, 
and others leave school because they dislike it on account of being constantly 
scolded and huniiliated and made to think they are dunces. If they had more time 
and more sympathy and lessurging and hurrying, they would becomestudents. The 
grades should be short steps of not more than five months and less if possible, so 
that individuals may go from one to the next higher without any break in the work. 


LET EACH PUPIL LEAVE HIS WORK AS SOON AS HE MASTERS IT, 


Supt. LE. N. Coleman, Le Mars, Iowa.—The ideal classification wonld make it possi- 
ble for a pupil to bridge any interval in the course if his ability placed him beyond 
his present class; and he should be encouraged to this end until he reaches a class 
of equals that will pnt lim to his best that will maintain his place. In this, how- 
ever, careful thought must be had for the delicate, and equal care is necessary to 
prevent ambition for place to become stronger than the ambition to honestly merit 
that place. * * * Separate the pupils into classes so that each mindhasa chance 
to master before it leaves a piece of work, and, also, to leave it as soon as it is mas- 
tered. * * * Under year-long intervals the progress of the class is less than the 
natural pace of the slowest would be under conditicns calculated to stimulate them 
to their best efforts. It is progress at the pace of the slowest, withinterest and am- 
bition at lowest ebb. 


SHORT AND IRREGULAR INTERVALS IN KANSAS CITY. 


Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Afo.—Onur classes are not over twelve weeks 
apart, and in most case the interval is not oversix weeks. Thereis an exception dur- 
ing the last year. The pupils are admitted to the high school twice a year, and in 
that case only does a pupil go back eighteen weeksif he fails to pass. The object is 
to give the greatest elasticity in grading, and to move pupils along in their stndies 
as rapidly as possible. 


BRIGHT PUPILS FAVORED AT THE EXPENSE OF THE DULLER ONES. 


Supt. R. B. D. Simonson, Hannibal Mo.—Under year-long intervals the progress of 
the whole school would be kept down to the pace of the slowest and weakest pupils 
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were it not for the disposition of most teachers to givemost attention to the brightest 
pupils and thus neglect the duller ones, who either drop out or graduate speciala 
gratia, 


TEACHERS ACQUAINTED WITH BOTH SYSTEMS PREFER SHORT INTERVALS. 


Supt. F. S. Porter, Seneca Falls, N. ¥.—I have yet to find an energetic teaeher 
acquainted with both the long and the short interval systems who does not prefer 
short intervals, even when it necessitates two grades in aroom. It may take more 
of the teacher’s time, but the work is done with less frietion and with better results. 


QUARTERLY CLASSIFICATION FAVORED. 


Supt. H. S. Tarbell, Providence, R. I.—I1 would grade the pupils into quarters below 
the high school, and into half years in the high school if circumstances would permit. 


YEARLY INTERVALS TO LE ABANDONED. 


Supt. A. 8S. Draper, Cleveland, Ohio.—We have one-year intervals between all the 
grades, both in the elementary and high schools. * * *  Itis the purpose, how- 
ever, to shorten the interval between promotions at-an early day. * * * Pupils 
should be graded as closely as the circumstances will allow. 


LONG INTERVALS TEND TO REPEATED FAILURES. 


Supt. J. F. Millspaugh, Salt Lake City, Utah.—Yearly intervals tend to carry bright 
pupils into the sluggish class, and by holding dull pupils so long to familiar work 
in case of failure tend to make repetition of failure. 


REPETITION OF A YEAR NOT AN EFFECTIVE REMEDY. 


Supt. Charles E. Gorton, Yonkers, N. ¥Y.—With the year-long intervals the slow 
pupils are pushed over too much ground, and then are held back to repeat the same 
process a second year. 


YEARLY INTERVALS LEAD THE PUPILS INTO TEMPTATION. 


Supt. 1. E. Young, New Rochelle, N. ¥.—The system of yearly intervals does waste 
the opportunities of the bright minds, and it does more. It virtually offers a pre- 
mium for bright pupils to plan and practice many things in the class recom which 
not only demoralize the bright pupil himself, but encourage disorderly conduct in 
the slower pupils. 


B.—Tunr SHORT BUT REGULAR INTERVAL. 
THE SUBDIVISION OF GRADES SHOULD BE LEFT TO THE TEACHER. 


Supervising Principal B. C. Gregory, Trenton, N. J.—I think there should be a for- 

mal half-yearly gradation and that this should be supplemented by a clear under- 
standing that the teaeher is to subdivide to as great an extent as the exigencies of 
the class and her ability to deal with distinct subdivisions will admit. * * * If 
the interval is shorter than a half-year, unless the school is large, there results a 
perplexing subdivision of elasses. I believe in the subdivision, but think it should 
be made by the teacher in view of the ascertained facts in the case of each pupil, 
and not in accordance with rules. Some teachers can handle several subdivisions, 
others fail at just this point. The differentiation required by law should be lim- 
ited; the teacher should do the rest, and will, if she has been trained to do so. 
_ Supt. Robert Gwynne, Jr., Salem, N. J.—With grading that so divides the work 
into portions that the advance is easy and sure and the development thorough, the 
nearer together the grades are brought the easier a pupil will pass through the 
eourse; failing once, he loses comparatively little time by reason of having to pass 
through that grade again. With the average corps of teachers it seems to be neces- 
sary to mark the limits of the grades sharply. 


REGULAR INTERVALS THE MORE PRACTICABLE. 


Supt. kk. N. Wright, Astoria, Oregon.—It seems hardly practicable yet to use any 
other than the regular promotion method, which is, in our schools, twice eaeb year. 
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OPPOSED TOG BOTH LONG INTERVALS AND FREQUENT CHANGES. 


Supt. William F. Pox, Richmond, Va.—The year’s interval I think too long. I am 
equally opposed to so frequent a change as to greatly unsettle things. I have found 
the seiniannual advancement the most satisfactory. 


DANGER IN EXTREME MINUTENESS AS WELL AS EXTREME LOOSENESS. 


Supt. W. 8S. Perry, -nn Arbor, Mich.—The more minute the classification the better 
can the instruction be adapted to individual needs. However, quite a variety of 
needs and ability is helpful. Often a slow pupil will be greatly benefited by the 
quality and high standard of work of a bright class so as to finally reach a higher 
Jevel. Possibly there may be a danger of too close grading, even for the best instruc- 
tion, but a too loose grading is a much more common and serious danger. 


SEMIANNUAL INTERVALS COMBINED WITH THE DEPARTMENTAL PLAN, 


Supt. B. B. Snow, Auburn, N. Y.—In my report for the last school year, now in 
press, I suggest to the board the plan of semiannual promotions for all classes below 
the high school, and the trial of the departmental system of teaching, to offset in a 
measure the loss of the effect of the teacher’s individuality resulting from a frequent 
change of teachers. 


THE TERM INTERVAL WITH FREQUENT CIANGE OF TEACHERS. 


Supt. Anson D. Mincr, North Adams, Mass.—In primary and grammar grades our 
course has been marked out and prescribed by terms (three terms to the year) mak- 
ing twenty-seven classes in our nine years’ course below the high school. The only 
serious objection to this plan is that it allows the pupils to remain but a short time 
under any one teacher. 


THE SEMIANNUAL INTERVAL WITH TWO CLASSES TO A TEACHER. 


Supt. W. A. Mowry, Salem, Mlass.—I think the best plan for classes in elementary 
instruction is to have two classes in one room, the one, the A class, six months ahead 
of the other, the B class. A grade would still mean a year’s work. 


TIALF-YEARLY GRADES, INTERVALS, AND CITANGES OF TEACHERS. 


Supt. John Jasper, New York, N. Y.—There are fourteen grades, six primary and 
eight grammar. The time taken to complete the highest grammar grade is one year. 
The time required for each of the other gradesisa half-year. The total time provided 
for the completion of the course is seven and one-half years; the intervals between 
the classes are a half-year. 


SEMIANNUAL AND ANNUAL INTERVALS. ° 


Supt. L. N. Brown, Hastings, Nebr.—With us the interval in all grades below the 
high school is one-half a year, and in the high schoolitisone year. We promote into 
the high school twice a year, the first year of the course being so adjusted that pupils 
can enter at either part of the year. 

Supt. Gilman C. Fisher, Pawtucket, R. I.—Walf-year intervals in the lower grades - 
with thirty pupils to a room is no doubt very near an ideal. One-year intervals are 
to be preferred in the high school. . 


HALF-YEAR INTERVALS WITH QUARTERLY PROMOTIONS. 


Supt. Rk. C. Kerr, Wallawalla, Wash.—We divide our year’s work into terms of 
twenty weeks each, with light trial examinations every ten weeks. At the end of 
ten weeks we often find bright or elderly pupils ready for the upper division, and 
they often complete the year’s work in twenty weeks, or half a year, while dull 
pupils stay a year or more in one grade. We have twenty-four studies in our high- 
school course; some pupils take four each term, or eight each year, and graduate in 
three years; others take three each term and gradnate in four years. 


HALF-YEARLY GRADES WITI FURTIIER DIVISION BY ABILITY. 


Supt. W. T. Carrington, Mexico, Afo.—Our pupils are in rooms graded a half year 
apart. In much of their work these may be considered one grade; in other work 
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they are in sections graded on their aptitude and ability along that line. We try 
to work down the individual as nearly as possible. In the primary schoels there 
are eight grades, twenty weeks apart; and in the grammar schools there are four 
grades, covering thirty weeks each, the entire elementary course extending over 
seven years. The complete high-school course covers thirty-six points. Very bright 
pupils make it in three years; slow pupils take five years. Some make it in three 
and one-half, some in four, and others in four and one-half years. 


TWO-THIRDS OF THE PUPILS FINISH A GRADE IN MORE OR LESS THAN A YEAR. 


Supt. W. L. Steele, Galesburg, IU1.—Pupils are admitted three times a year, and this 
interval between the classes is preserved to the seventh grade. For three ycars I 
have kept a record of the time each child spends in a grade, and the result is about 
this: Two children out of threespend more or less than a year 1n a grade, or, in other 
words, about 66 per cent are exceptions to the rule of a year in a grade, 


C.—THE YEAR-LONG INTERVALS. 
CLOSE GRADING IMPRACTICABLE IN A LARGE CITY. 


Supt. Edwin P. Seaver, Boston, Mass.—Pupils should not bé graded or classified more 
minutely than is implied in annual promotions. Grading by half years is too fine 
work for the administrative machinery applied to the usual material. A single 
school might grade as minutely as that, but not a whole city system of schools. 
* * * JTfa school principal can not manage to promote bright pupils rapidly and 
dull ones slowly, under rules based on the theory of year-long intervals, by the use 
of a reasonable amount of common sense, he should be replaced by one who can. 
The whole business of promotion from grade to grade in this city is left in the hands 
of the school principals, who act, nevertheless, under the vigilant inspection of the 
supervising officials. The degree of common sense shown in applying the rules of 
promotion varies in different schools, of course, but the supervisors make the neces- 
sary corrections. 


STRAIGHT YEAR INTERVALS WITIT INDIVIDUAL PROMOTIONS, 


Supt. Henry A. Wise, Baltimore, Md.—Pupils are in most cases promoted at the end 
of the school year, yet promotions may be made at any time. Principals are required 
to place pupils in the grade in which they may be instructed to the best advantage. 
The class intervals are one year throughout the entire course. I can not see how 
the ‘‘interval between the classes” has anything to do with “securing classes of the 
normal standard in size.” When teachers are furnished in the ratio of 1 to 50 pupils, 
if one teacher has a class of ‘normal size,” say 20, some of the other teachers’ classes 
must of consequence be of abnormal size, say 60 or more. Ina class of 50 pupils the 
instruction of a good teacher is directed to the capacity of each scholar. 

If, under the system of year-long intervals, the less mature and sluggish minds of 
the class are discouraged while the opportunities of the bright minds are wasted, it 
is not the fault of the system, but of the teacher. Bright pupils in a class with dull 
ones help the whole class without any injury to themselves. They help the teacher 
to do the greatest good to the greatest number. 

With yearly promotions for the schools generally, and with promotions at any 
tine of pupils who are qualified, it seems to me the graded system affords each pupil 
as much opportunity as could be secured by a graded system under any other ar- 
rangement. 

A great advantage of yearly intervals between the grades is that the teachers know 
their pupils better and are better qualified on that account to teach each one in 
accordance with his aptitudes, advancement, and disposition. They know the 
parents also, and are able to sccure their codperation. If half-year intervals are . 
better than yearly for the reasons suggested in your questions, why are not quarterly 
intervals better than either, and daily intervals best of all? 

The problem of improving the schools can be solved in no other way than by pro- 
viding well-prepared teachers, both as to academic and professional training. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION THE ONLY PROPER KIND. 


Supt. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass.—Classification is liable to be a nuisance. 
However close it may be at the startit will not long remain so if pupils develop indi- 
vidually as they ought. Classification is only a means to an end; but it too fre- 
quently degenerates into an end, and as such it retards the growth of the individual 
pupils. It is intended to furnish facility for individual teaching—the only good 
teaching—but it often tends unnecessarily to wholesale work. * * * All teaching 
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should be individual. The dull can take a narrow range, the bright can cover a 
broader field, with many related subjects. * * * The work ofa school is to edu- 
cate individuals, not to stuffa class. Itis in dealing with the “class” that teachers 

make a nuisance of this whole system of grading. Let the teacher consider that 
here are 30 or 40 children to be educated, developed, strengthened, built up, inter- 
ested. Let her forget that there is such a thing as “a class. 5? 


BRIGHT PUPILS SILOULD NOT ADVANCE TOO RAPIDLY. 


Mr. Richard L. Carne, late city superintendent, Alexandria, Va.—It is not “the nat- 
ural effect of classifying with intervals of a year or more between classes that the 
bright pupils are held back and not given work enough to develop their capacity ;” 
for if a boy or girlnotably excels the class, extra studies can and ought to be assiened, 
so as to enable him or her to catch up with the class above. My experience is, “how- 
ever, that very few pupils do this, and that it is more expedient, in ordinary cases 
of excellence, to encourage the pupils to review and thus become more thorough. 
Sometimes such pupils cet so well grounded by this means that they can go ahead 
without help and are able to skip a class when school is reopened for the next year. 
Decidedly, the teacher ought “to expend the greater part of his time on the slow 
and Jess competent pupils;” it is just where his help is needed and will tell. 

This system does not ‘discourage the less mature and the sluggish minds of the 
class, while it wastes the opportunities of the bright minds;” on the contrary it 
encourages the former by helping them, and gives ereater opportunity to the latter 
by enabling them to learn thoroughly, and not “become superficial by too much hurry. 
Remember that as a rule, children who learn quickly, forget quickly. 

Under the system of year-long intervals between classes, “the progress of the whole 
school is not “kept down to the pace of the slowest and weakest pupils;” on the 
contrary, we ‘‘make haste slowly.” 


THE COURSE OF STUDY CONTAINS WORK ENOUGIE FOR ALL. 


Supt. W. H. Morgan, Cincinnati, Ohio.—The intervals are one year throughout the 
course. We endeavor to have the pupils as near the same average attainments as 
possible, for the reason that the number of pupils per teacher is so large as to pre- 
clude much individual instruction or specialattention. * * * The pupils advance 
with sufficient rapidity, asa general thing. * * * A proper course of study will 
afford all the work that a pupil i in the public schoolsshould attempt. * * * Ido 
not think that the progress of the school is kept down to the pace of the slowest. 
The majority advance, while probably about 10 percent are unable to do the work 
in a manner to justify promotion. 


INDIVIDUAL PROMOTIONS REMOVE NEARLY ALL THE EVILS OF CLASSIFICATION. 


Supt. Edward Brooks, Philadelphia, Pa.—In the elementary schools, it is desirable 
to classify on the basis of one year with the privilege of advancing bright pupils 
whenever they seem qualified forsuch advancement. Preferably this advancemeut 
should be made about midyear without a formal examination. ‘If this is done with 
good judgment the evils of classification can be almost entirely removed. Our first. 
eight grades are graded by half years, which I hope to change in a year or two. 


HALF-YEARLY GRADES, PROMOTIONS, AND INTERVALS WITH CORRESPONDING CHANGES 
OF TEACHERS—A CHANGE CONTEMPLATED. 


Supt. William H. Marwell, Brooklyn, ne Y.—We have fifteen grades in the elemen- 
tary schools—seven primary and eight grammar. We promote twice a year from all 
grades, at the first of February and the first of July. Intervals of five months. In 
the high schools, we promote and graduate twice a year, as in the elementary schools, 
at intervals of five months. 

The objections to the semi-annual promotion are that the teacher has not sufficient 
time to become thoroughly acquainted with her pupils, and that the range of subject- 

matter over which she teaches is so small that she inevitably becomes narrowed in 
her educational views. Iam trying to work out a plan by which the year-long in- 
terval inay be used without its ‘disadvantages. I think the last two years of the 
grammar-school course should be organized on the departinental system. 


ANNUAL INTERVALS SATISFACTORY TO TEACIIERS 
Supt. John Swett, San Francisco, Cal.—In our course the promotion of pupils from 


one grade to another is left to the judgment of the principal and the class teacher. 
Annual promotions seem to be satisfactory to the teachers. 
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DIVISION INTO CLASSES OF EQUAL ABILITY FOR CONVENIENCES OF INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


Supt. T. Wf, Balliet, Springfield, Mass.—In all grades we promote once a year by 
classes, though we make many individual promotions during the year. Hence most 
pupils remain a year in each grade. In some branches like drawing, writing, lan- 
onago, reading, singing, ctc., all the pupils in a room of tle same grade form one 
class. In studies like arithmetic, geography, reading in grades first and second 
(primary), the pupils of the same grade are divided into sections or classes. The 
classes, however, are of the same grade, and are not any “‘numberof weeks apart.” 

The annual interval does tend to discourage the less mature and sluggish minds 
and to waste the opportunities of the bright minds, but I think frequent individual 
promotions, the abolition of examinations for promotion, making the course of study 
flexible by grading the instruction pedagogically, are the remedies of the evil. Ido 
not believe in mechanical remedies in such matters. 


THE EVILS OF GRADING ARE GREATER WITH SHORT INTERVALS. 


Supt. H. R. Roth, Marlboro, Mass.—It is our plan to have but one grade in one room 
with one teacher. New classes are formed only in September of each year when the 
schools are reopened. The reclassification of special individual cases of pupils 
among these established grades may, and does, take place at any time during the 
progress of the year. * * * My experience of sixteen years in city systems with 
different time intervals between grades is strongly in favor of the year interval be- 
tween grades, as affording the best conditions for the work of instruction. * * * 
According to my observation a teacher with fifty pupils can do more for the indi- 
vidual pupil when they are in the same grade (or class). It is not the ‘ year inter- 
val,” but the application of it that tends to hold back pmnpils or give undue time 
to slow ones. With the same administration, I believe the shorter the interval, 
when less than a year, the greater the evils so often reported. 


YEARLY INTERVALS PREFERRED TO THE SEMIANNUAL. 


Supt. John Burke, Newport, Ly.—-We have tried intervals of a half year and inter- 
vals of a year in our classes. We much prefer the longer period, and are using it 
now. The intervals do not make much difference, as education is a continuous proc- 
ess, whether the intervals are long or short. . 

Tf a pupil can go in advance of his class we find a place for him in some higher 
gerade; if he is toc slow, one year back does him no injury or injustice. 

Our year’s course is long enough and difficult enough for pupils of good average 
standing, and yet within the reach of all children of fair intelligence who will put 
forth the effort. Onan average about 5 per cent of children in primary grades fail 
to pass, and nearly the same proportion skip one grade in the primary course of 
eight years. 

Shorter intervals than one year shift classes too often. We tried it for eight 
years, and find now that we can use most of its advantages, and experience none of 
its inconveniences by keeping a close watch on the power of children and promoting 
when promotion is possible. 


FREQUENT PROMOTIONS LEAD TO SUPERFICIAL WORK. 


Supt. William N. Barringer, Newark, N. J.—I think annual promotions are best for 
the average pupil. Special “cases should receive special attention. Too frequent 
promotions lead to superficial work, study for promotion, and not for the mastery of 
the subject. Pupils need time to mature, and should not as arule change grade 
and teacher every few weeks. 


TUREE OBJECTIONS TO MINUTE CLASSIFICATION. 


Supt. WI. A. Yarnell, Sidney, Ohio.—There are many objections to a very minute 
classification. First. According to Emerson’s dictum, the pupil learns more from 
his companions than from his teacher. If heis as good as the best in his class, he 
will learn only from the teacher; at least he will be withont the tuition of the 
bright pupil, and will miss the spur of sceing some one beat him. Second. The slow 
section will be still slower and will never get very far ahead. Third. Frequent pro- 
motions would resultin confusion that would break up any classification, or at least 
keep somebody always reclassifying. 
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NEW MACHINERY NECESSARY FOR MORE RAPID PROGRESS. 


Supt. L. S. Shimmell, Huntingdon, Pa.—We do not rigidly enforce year-long intervals 
except in the high school, where branches must be finished before promotion can take 
place. As long as colleges are justified in making the brightest and dullest take the 
full course, we think high schools are. It isn’t possible to graduate a bright pupil 
in less time than the course calls for unless he skips some branches. We would 
have to put in some new machinery to turn them out any faster. 


YEARLY INTERVALS NEED NOT RETARD BRIGHT PUPILS IN A SMALL CITY. 


Supt. R. A. Ogg, Greencastle, Ind.—The yearly interval between grades is the rule 
throughout our entire system. Our schools are in four-room buildings, with two 
grades inaroom. A bright pupil can take part of the work of the higher grade, 
and by some special help can enter the next room at the close of the year, when, 
though at first weaker than the class, he may overtake them, since he is presumed 
to have more than the average ability. Evidently not many grow discouraged, since 
17 per cent of our enrollment are in the high school, 54.5 per cent of those below the 
high school are in grades 1 to 4, and 45.5 per cent are in grades 5 to 8. 


TIME IS WASTED BY FREQUENT SIFTING. 


Supt. G. J. McAndrew, Platisburg, N. Y.—If properly managed, the advancement 
is greater where promotions are not too frequent, and the danger of ‘“‘ overcrowding” 
is much lessened. ‘Time is not lost in ‘“‘examinations” or whatever sifting process 
is employed to separate the good from the indifferent pupils. 


YEARLY INTERVALS LEAD TO GREATER SELF-RELIANCE. 


Supt. C. B. Miller, Nanticoke, Pa.—If the object be to lead the pupil to rely upon 
himself, I think there is an advantage in the year interval. 


UNIFORMITY OF ATTAINMENT NOT NECESSARY FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION. 


Supt. B. M. Zetiler, Macon, Ga.—It is possible, I think, to instruct with profit 
pupils in the same class who are one year apart, 7. ¢., extremes of same class of forty 
pupils may be one year apart in half or two-thirds of their studies. The privilege 
of being examined for promotion at any time during the term should be allowed to 
the individual pupil on the recommendation of the teacher. 


THE FAILURES OF ONE YEAR MAY BE THE LEADERS GF THE NEXT. 


Supt. Willie D. House, Waco, Tex.—With yearly intervals the progress is measured 
by the pace of the “great average boy,” and the brightest lead as guiding stars, 
while the slowest and weakest are kept in file by momentum. If he fall outside he 
gains strength to lead next year where he dragged back this. 


PUPILS SHOULD REMAIN WITH THE SAME TEACHER TWO YEARS. 


Supt. W. N. Hailmann, Laporte, Ind.—It is desirable to keep children with one 
and the same teacher during at least two years, and let her make subdivisions, if 
need be, within her class. 


A LONG COURSE WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR SKIPPING. 


Supt. HE. J. Beardsley, Elmira, N. Y.—As the result of more than thirty years’ 
experience as principal of a large graded school, comprising all the primary and 
grammar grades, ] have come to believe that the greatest discouragement to pupils 
comes from being put back or being obliged to go over the same grade a second time. 
I would, therefore, first determine the minimum amount of work to be accomplished 
in the entire course, then would make the time for completing it long enough for the 
very large majority of the pupils. I would then so arrange the course that those 
capable of doing the work in less time should have the opportunity of doing so. 

Supt. Charles H. Douglas, Keene, N. H.—We have ten grades, each covering 
one year, but pupils often complete the ten grades in seven, eight, or nine years, as 
for the upper fifth of the class we promote ‘doubly ” and make other promotions 
during the year in individual cases. Annual intervals with this provision of pro- 
moting the brighter pupils two grades instead of one gives good results with us. 
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UNGRADED ROG#I FOR BOTH BRIGHTEST AND DULLEST. 


Supt. G. A. Stuart, Lewiston, Me.—There should be in each builéing of six rooms 
one room fsr special assistance, either to aid bright pupils to jump or te help slow 
ones along. 

Supt. O. £. Smith, Des Moines (north side), Jowa.—Every building of as many as 
eight rooms should have an ungraded class or room in which to work up the strag- 
glers from a class or coach the brieht pupils for advancement. 


““ALL-GRADE” ROOM FOR BACKWARD PUPILS ONLY. 


Supt. Isaac M. Wellington, Crawfordsville, Ind.—An “ all-grade” room for the tougher 
and irregular class aids us in our work. Here only individual work is done. Of a 
thousand in average attendance for the year in the system of schools, a hundred may 
have dropped to the all-grade room, and seventy-five been returned by merit to the 
grades. 


4 


EXPERIENCE OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS FAVORABLE TO YEAR-LONG INTERVALS. 


Supt. W. W. Cottingham, Easton, Pa.—A restraint on the progress of a school does 
not legitimately follow the adoption of year-long intervals between classes. This 
fact is fully verified by the experience ot many of our best schools, and is supported 
by the policy pursued in the higher institutions of learning, where the percentage 
of slow and weak students in the respective classes is no less than that exhibited in 
the common schools. * * * - 

In each of the departments composing a system of graded schools there should be 
but two classes organized, one to meet the wants of the bright and active pupils 
whose advancement is rapid, the other to subserve the interest of those of inferior 
development, whose progress is necessarily slower. Some of the advantages derived 
from this arrangement may be stated as follows: (1) The two classes thus formed 
are taught independently of each other and share alike the teacher's time and atten- 
tion; (2) the alternate recitations of the classes afford an opportunity for study 
during school hours; (3) the bright pupil being disincumbered in his class rela- 
tions, is free to attain the greatest possible in school advancement, while the dull 
pupil, being undisturbed by the discouragements of class comparison or criticism, 
may be led, though at a slower pace, to the attaininent of a reasonable measure of 
proficiency by the use of means and methods adapted to his capacity; (4) the inter- 
val between the two classes need not necessarily be so great as to prevent an easy 
transition from one class to another when the interest of the pupil or that of the class 
renders his promotion or retrogradation necessary. 


DIVISION INTO BRIGHT AND DULL, WITH EQUAL TIME, BUT DIFFERENCE IN COMPRE- 
HENSIVENESS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Supt. C. A. Daniels, Malden, Mass.—Every class composed of pupils of only one 
grade should be divided into two sections in every study except spelling, writing, 
drawing, music, and oral instruction. One of these sections should be employed in 
study while the other is reciting. The length of the recitation should be the same 
for both sections. Section A in each study should be composed of pupils capable of 
doing more and better work in that study than those of Section B, and should com- 
prise the majority of the class. The teacher will thus be enabled to devote more in- 
dividual attention to the members of Section B. Work suited tothe capacity of the 
pupils should be assigned to such section. Both sections will be expected to com- 
plete the part of the course of study assigned to the grade; but Section A will have 
a more comprehensive knowledge of the subject than Section B. Pupils may be 
transierred from one section to the other at any time during the year, whenever, in 
the opinion of the teacher, such transfer is deserved. 


DIVISION INTO BRIGHT AND DULL, ASSIGNING UNEQUAL TIME, BUT THE SAME WORK. 


Supt. James McGinness, Owensboro, Ky.—Each class, as soon as practicable, and 
early in the term, should be divided into two sections, one larger numerically than 
the other, each having the same amount of time for recitation and for study during 
school hours. The section of fewer pupils, while receiving the same time as a class, 
receives more time and attention individually, andthus theslower or less thoroughly 
prepared pupils are able to catch up or keep up with the others. Provision should 
be made under this arrangement for having the pupils pass from one division to 
the other in the same room during the year, according to the character of the work 
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done. There should be no stigma or reflection cast upon the pupils of the lower sec- 
ee ; It might be well to designate them assections ‘‘ A” and ‘‘ B” instead of upper 
and lower. 


DIVISION IN BRIGHT AND SLOW, WITH ‘SUPPLEMENTAL WORK” FOR THE BRIGHT. 


Supt. T. C. Clendenen, Cairo, Ill.—We have an average of fifty pupils in one teach- 
er’s charge and of the same grade. These we divide into “ bright” and “slow,” or 
“A” and ‘*B” divisions, both doing the same work, but the former having and 
requiring much less time than does the latter for class recitation. The “ brights” 
are kept employed with supplemental work. 


DIVISION OF BRIGHT AND DULL PUPILS, GIVING EACH EQUAL TIME, BUT UNEQUAL 
AMOUNT OF WORK. 


Supt. James C. Harris, Rome, Ga.—Each grade—from thirty to fifty pupils—is made 
into an upper and lower section for class work and seat work, according to advance- 
ment and capacity of pupils. The upper section is cxpected ‘to do more and better 
work and are more certain of promotion. Those failing of promotion are placcd in 
the upper section at the beginning of the following year, but again subject to demo- 
tion to lower section of same erade. 


SUBDIVISION INTO “POOR” AND “BRIGHT” IS HARMFUL. 


Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, Corning, N. Y.—I want the poor pupils to be lifted up by con- 
tact with the best. Subdivide a class with “poor” and ‘‘ bright,” and the dull are 
disheartened and stay poor always. 


SLUGGISH MINDS ARE BENEFICIAL TO THE BRIGHT, 


Supt. John A, Stewart, Port Huron, Mich.—The sluggish minds will develop a depth 
of thought that will prove most beneficial to the so-called bright minds. Two heads 
are better than one, and two or more varieties of thinkers and workers will develop 
a thought better than one varicty. 


AN ADDITIONAL STUDY IN A HIGHER GRADE. 


Supt. H. F. Derr, Elgin, Il. Bag, have a method of promoting that takes away 
niany of the evils of the ‘‘ year-long intervals” of promotion. I have used it satis- 
factorily for ten years. 

When a pupil is able to do more than his class, let him take one additional branch 
in the next higher grade. If he can do this satisfactorily, let him drop that study 
in his regular ‘orade and add a second branch in the higher grade. If he can do this 
additional work well and the regular work well, again drop the study in the regu- 
lar grade and give him another study in the higher grade. If he can do this well 
and is good in the remaining studies of the lower ase, promote him wholly to 
the higher grade. 

This plan does not break the yearly classification, never gives the pupil more 
than one extra study, and gives every bright and strong pupil a chance to do his 
best. 


OVERLAPPING OF GRADES. 


Supt. H. L. Taylor, Canandaigua, N. Y.—My solution of the problem is to arrange 
programmes of adjacent grades so that the brighter pupils may take parts of two 
grades’ work, while the duller can, if necessary, “take a year and a half toa grade, 


GRADUAL PROMOTION. 


Supt. IV. R. Prentice, Hornellsville, N. Y.—In a measure we avoid the trouble that 
comes from grading by promoting ‘at any time any pupil who is able to do more 
work, doing ‘this so gradually that he does not skip any important work. 


ELECTIVES FOR BRIGHT PUPILS, WITH MINIMUM REQUIREMENT FOR THE DULL. 


Supt. M. A. Yarnell, Sidney, Ohio.—The problem of classification can best be solved 
in the course of study by making it flexible, ‘‘enriching” it with enough clectives 
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to keep the brightest pupil from marking time and with minimum requirements 
small enough to allow the dullest to attempt the next gradeafter ‘“‘repeating”*once. 
If the course is rich enough the brightest might “repeat” with profit. 


EXTRA COURSE OF READING FOR BRIGHT PUPILS. 


Supt. M. E. Hard, Salem, Ohio.—There is but little difficulty in promotion to 
higher grades until you reach the A grammar grade. We sometimes give the 
brighter pupils an extra course in reading to occupy their time, and they regard it 
quite an honor. 


ELECTIVES FOR BRIGHT PUPILS. 


Supt. BH. Hunt, Medford and Winchester, Mass.—Bright pupils should have an elect- 
ive in the grammar grades—Latin, French, or Germen—as we do in Winchester. 


COLLATERAL WORK OF A MORE ADVANCED CIIARACTER. 


Supt. C. F. Boyden, Taunton, Mass.—In grades below the high school our “course 
of study” prescribes certain limits—the minimum—that mustbe reached. Teachers 
are cncouraged and expected to give the bright pupils extra collateral, and, if pos- 
sible, more advanced work than that required by the ‘ course.” 


IT. 
CONDENSED REPLIES TO QUESTIONS. 


[Notz.—In the following the substance only of the replies is given. The figures indicate the number 
of superintendents who express the opinions quoted.] 


1. How minutely is it desirable to grade or classify pupils for the purpose of 
instruction ? 


[The replies to this question were not of such a nature as to permit of satisfactory classifica- 
tion. Many of the most notable ones may be found in the preceding pages. ] 


2. Is it sufficient to classify with intervals of year’s work in grade of advancement 
between the classes, or ofght the intervals to be made as small as can be done and 
secure classes of the normal standard in size—say twenty to thirty pupils in each? 
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3. Is it the natural effect of classifying with intervals of a year or more between 
classes that the bright pupils are held back and not given work enough to do to 
develop their capacity, while the teacher is obliged to expend the greater part of his 
time on the slow and less competent pupils? 
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4, Does not this system discourage the less mature and the sluggish minds of the 
class while it wastes the opportunities of the bright minds? 
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5. Under the system of year-long intervals between classes, is not the progress of 
the whole school kept down to the pace of the slowest and weakest pupils? 
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STATISTICS OF CLASS INTERVALS IN THE SEVERAL GRADES IN CITY PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. 


Number of cities in which the class intervals are—- 
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List or CITIES IN WHICH THE CLASS INTERVALS IN THE E1GgutTn ELEMENTARY 
GRADE ARE LESS THAN A YEAR. 


California.—Los Angeles. 

Connecticut.—Rockville. 

Delaware.—Wilnington. 

Georgia.—Americus. 

Illinois.—BeHleville, Duquoin, East St. 
Louis, Galesburg, Moninouth, Paris, 
Rock Island, Rockford, Sterling, 
Streator. 

Indiana.—Elchart, Evansville, Ham- 
mond, Huntington, Indianapolis, Law- 
renceburg, Logansport, Marion, Michi- 
gan City, Peru, Richmond, Seymour, 
Shelbyville, Terre Haute, Valparaiso. 

Jowa.—Atlantic, Council Bluffs, Creston, 
East Des Moines, Mason City, North 
Des Moines, Dubuque, Le Mars, Mar- 
shalltown, Oskaloosa, Waterloo. 

Kansas.—Atchison, Kansas City, Leaven- 
worth, Newton, Parsons, Topeka, Wel- 
lington. 

Kentucky.—Frankfort. 

Louisiana.—Shreveport. 

Massachusetts —Dedham, Fall River, 
Lawrence, North Adams, Salem, Water- 
town. 

Michigan.—Bay City, 


Detroit, Flint, 


Grand Rapids, Ionia, Kalamazoo, Me- | 


nominee, Ypsilanti. 
Minnesota.—Duluth, 
Cloud, Winona. 
Mississippi.—Greenville. 
Missouri.—Carthage, Clinton, Hannibal, 
Kansas City, Louisiana, Mexico, Mo- 
berly, St. Louis, Springfield, Warrens- 
burg. 


Minneapolis, St. 


Wisconsin.—Ashland, 


| 


Montana.—Velena. 
Nebraska.—Grand_ Island, 
Omaha, South Omaha. 

New Hampshire.—Manchester. 

New Jersey.—Bayonue, Camden, Jersey 
City, Passaic, Paterson, Salem. 

New York.—Albany, Brooklyn, Flushing, 
Glens Falls, Ithaca, Lockport, Middle- 
town, Malone, New Rochelle, New 
York, Niagara Falls, Port Jervis, Syra- 
cuse, Whitehall. | 

Ohio.—Akron, Bucyrus, 
Youngstown. 

Oregon.—Astoria, Portland. 

Pennsylrania.—Bristol, Butler, Consho- 
hocken, Dubois, Hazleton, Mauch 

- Chunk, Middletown, Meadville, New 
Brighton, Norristown, Philadelphia, 
Pheenixville, Tamaqua, Tyrone, Union- 
town, Washington, Wilkinsburg, Wil- 
liamsport. 

Rhode Island.—Providence. 

Texas.— Austin, Brownsville, 
Christi, Corsicana, Dallas, 
Galveston, Palestine, Paris. 

Utah.—Provo. 

Virginia.—Manchester, Richmond. 

Washington.—Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Wallawalla. 


Hastings, 


Nelsonville, 


Corpus 
Denison, 


Eau Claire, La 


Crosse, Superior, 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CLASS INTERVALS IN THE SEVERAL 


Elementary sehools. 
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GRADES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 41 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CLASS INTERVALS IN THE SEVERAL GRADES 


Elementary schools. 
Ona First grade] Second Third Fourth Fifth 
or year. grade. grade. grade. grade. 
1 2 5 3 al 3 6 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


I. REportTs MADE TO THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
THE NATIONAL IXDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION BY ITS COMMITTEE. 
- ON SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


(a2) PRELIMINARY REPORT, MADE AT THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING, FEBRUARY, 
SOL: 


GENTLEMEN: Your committee appointed at the last annual meeting for the pur- 
pose of considering and reporting on the subject of school statistics, beg leave to 
offer the following preliminary report, setting forth the results of their studies on 
the subject, and postponing for another meeting, or for the work of another commit- 
tee, if it be your pleasnre, the completion of the details of a scheme of statistics 
which will afford the data required for a comparative study of domestic and foreign 
educational systems, 

Your committce would first call attention to the object and purpose of collection 
of statistics, which they conccive to be the following: | 

Statistics reveal the nature and efficiency of the powers and forces involved in a 
process. Forces and powers are revealed in their results. Their resnits are of lit- 
tle moment, if dead results, except as they indicate what the living power has been 
and stillis. In matters of education we inquire into the aims and purposes of the 
educative process, and learn this by a quantitative study of the means employed and 
the results obtained. It is evident, therefore, at the outset, that the quantities given 
by our statistical tables can have no significance except in connection with the qual- 
itative clements involved. We pass over at once from the how many to the what 
kind. We seek, again, new quantitative data that may indicate the quality, but we 
never reach quantitative data that are significant in and for themselves. 

Your committce would suggest as the four principal heads under which school 
statistics may be grouped: lirst, attendance of pupils. Second, course of stndy. 
Third, teaching forces and appliances. Fourth, support—revenue and expenditures. 
Under these four heads they would group the following details: 


I. 


Statistics of attendance shonld answer questions like the following: (a) How 
many? (b) How long? (c) Who? That is to say: (1) How many pupils in the 
ageregate? (2) How many relatively to the entire population? (8) How many 
relatively to the population of the school age, say 5 to 21,6 to 14, or some other 
period agreed upon? Then this item should be further defined in five items: (1) 
How many enrolled during the annual session of school? *(2) How many as aver- 


*In a report made to the National Council of Education in 1891, by W.T. Harris, chairman of com- 
es the question of duplicate enrollments was discussed as follows (Proc. Nat. Ed. Ass., 1891, 
364, 365) : 

‘*We have to inquire first, what is the total number of different pupiis enrolled in school in the 
course of the year? This is the simplest of all inquiries, and vet there is great difficulty in obtaining 
accuracy in regard to it, for the reasons: first, inaccurate bookkeeping by the teacher; secondly, the 
habit of duplicate registrations. 

“The statistics of no country or Statc can be considered as yet perfectly reliable in this item. Here 
are some of the ways in which duplicate registration comes in: 

““() In rural districts a winter school is kept by onc teacher, probably a man, and in the summer 
another session is kept. and by awoman. The statistics of these schools are reported to the central 
office of the town and thencc to the State without making account of the duplicate registration of 
pupils. The summer school registers a large number of new pupils, especially of young children, but 
retains a good many of the wintcr pupils. As towns grow populous the two-session school is sup- 
planted by the continuous-term school, and one registration takes the place of two. The States with 
rural districts which are gradually adopting the continuous-term school, therefore, frequently show a 
decrease in the annual enrollment of pupils, and seem, therefore, to be retrograding, whereas they are 
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age belonging? (3) How many in actual average daily attendance? (4) How many 
were dropped and afterward readmitted? (5) The number of eases of tardiness. 

Under the second item of attendance (How long?) we wish the number of daily 
school sessions for the year, and the hours of a school session, the length and hour 
of recesses and intermissions. 

Under the third item of Who? we include such terms as—(1) How many of each 
sex? (2) How many at each year of age, and the average age? (3) Race. (4) How 
many born in the town or State where the school is situated? (5) How many born 
in other parts of the same nation? (6) How many born abroad? (7) Occupations 
of parents. 


II. 

Under the second of our four chief heads we should ask for statistics regarding the 
course of study, and thus determine by this grade of schools as follows: (a) Kinder- 
garten. (b) Primary and grammar school. (c) Secondary education. (d) Higher 
education, 

We should ask very caretully as to the relations of these items to the first class of 
items, especially age, sex, and average attendance. 

The primary and grammar schools are to be distinguished from the secondary 
schools by the following tests: The introduction of algebra or of an ancient or mod- 
ern language marks the beginning of the secondary course of study. The higher 
course of study should be marked by analytic mathematics, or by logical and philo- 
sophical studies, or by advanced language studies. 


Til. | 


The third general head, ‘‘The Teaching Forces and Appliances,” includes: (1) 
Buildings and accommodations. (2) Size of schools under one principal teacher (or 
else number of pupils per teacher). (3) Number of teachers. (4) Supervision. (5) 
Means of training teachers. (6) Examinations of teachers. (7) Methods of discipline 
and instruction used by teachers. 


TVs 


The fourth general head, ‘The Support of Schools,” includes: (1) Revenue, items 
of: (a) Receipts from State and local taxation. (b) Receipts from funds or pro- 
ductive propergy. (c) Receipts, if any, from tuition. (2) Expenditures: (a) For 
teachers’ salaries, including supervision. (b) Incidentals, including janitor hire, 
fuel, apparatus, and other current expenses. (¢) Permanent investments, including 
building and repairs. : 

Your committee would call attention to the importance of a detailed discussion of 
the use to be made of these several items, in studying the effective forces of educa- 
tional systems, and in comparing one with another. Such discussion is not here 
attempted, but is suggested as a proper subject of a supplementary report. More- 
over, your committee have observed the prime necessity tor such a definition of the 
several items as to prevent misunderstanding. <A description of the best methods of 


improving the quality and quantity of their education by increasing the annual term of school, and by 
engaging better teachers, and by actually enrolling a larger number of pupils, though not counting any 
of these twice. : 

‘*(b) But there is another source of duplicate enrollment in the fact that some schools—private 
academies being the first to do this—count each term of the year a separate affair, and give the enroll- 
aaa for each of the three or four terms first in detail and then in the aggregate, without deducting 

uplications. 

“‘(c) A third and more dangerous form of duplicate enrollment comes from enrolling twice those 
who are promoted from one school to another during the year; they are counted once in the primary 
school, for example, and again in theintermediate or grammar school to which they are transferred. 
This third form of duplicate enroliment used to vitiate the statistics of the large cities on the Atlantic 
coast—Philadelphia, in one year, for example, counting some 70,000 pupils twice in its returns, and 
making an aggregate of 177,000 when only 107,000 different pupils were actually enrolled. 

‘*(d) Another cause of duplication is the neglect to make a matter of registration of the item of 
attendance of a pupil in another school within the same year, when receiving him by transfer. The 
constantly shifting population of a city causes this to be a considerable item. 

‘‘(e) Lastly, carelessness in keeping the annual register of a large school leads toa duplicate enroll- 
ment of many pupils who leave in the fall and return to school in the spring. Their former attend- 
ance has been forgotton by the principal of the school. 

‘‘ There is need for a good device to prevent this duplicate enrollment, which vitiates all conclusions 
based on the item of actual school attendance. It should be required of each teacher to enter in a 
column after each pupil’s name the fact of attendance or nonattendance previously in the same year 
in any other school in the State. 

‘‘In all large schools, where there are many teachers and many separate roll books kept, it should 
be required by the principal that each teacher should keep a column in which he or she write after each 
pupil’s name the ‘annual register number,’ for the pupils enrolled in the annual register should be 
numbered. This ‘annual register number’ will prevent duplicate registration in the same school, and 
will facilitate the transfer of items of each separate teacher's roll book to the general register.” 
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keeping and tabulating the several items would also be avery useful addition to 
such a report. 

In dealing with reports, not merely reports from a foreign country, but with 
reports from different sections of the United States, your committee has been im- 
pressed with the necessity of a glossary of terms used in tabulating statistics. There 
should be a careful collation of all terms and designations used here and abroad, and 
so minute a description given of the processes of ascertaining the data under the 
several heads as to leave no doubt in the mind as to the exact meaning of each. 
Without this accurate information there can be no satisfactory comparative study 
of school systems. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. To HARRIS: 
JAS. MACALISTER. 
GEORGE P. Brown. 


(6) REPORT MADE AT THE BROOKLYN MEETING, FEBRUARY, 1892. 


To the Department of Superintendence: 


GENTLEMEN: Your committee, consisting of the undersigned and Messrs. James 
MacAlister and George P. Brown, holding over from the last year, conclude their 
report on statistics by offering, first, a list of the items which, in their opinion, 
should be collected to show the workings of a school system. They have arranged 
these items in three classes. The first class includes the essential data which should 
be taken every year, and from all schools. This first list contains the essential and 
indispensable items for every annual report. The second list contains the more im- 
portant of what we may call occasional statistics, and should not be expected every 
year, perhaps, nor from all schools. <A State superintendent may, for example, col- 
lect statistics one year regarding the place of nativity of pupils and parents, another 
year he may take occupations, and another year he may collect items regarding the 
preparation of the teaching force. 

In our third list we have included still less essential items, which may be collected 
at still rarer intervals. 

In the next place, we have given a tabular summary showing in detail the items 
actually collected in the several States of the Union, and side by side with it an ex- 
hibit of the statistical items collected in the several countries of Europe. As these 
details can not be read before an audience, your committee submit the same for print- 
ing in an appendix, hoping that they will be found useful to State officers in the 
preparation of their forms and blanks for collecting these returns. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WW. Il. HARRIS, 
Chairman of Committee. 


APPENDIX I. 
SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
I. Fundamental items. 


1. Number of children of legal school age, classificd by race and sex (school population): (a) White 
males, (b) white females, (c) colored maics, (d) colored femules. (These letters, a, b,c, d, are used 
in these tables always to indicate race or sex as here indicated.) 

2. Number of pupils enrolled on the school registers (excluding duplicate registrations), classificd 
by race and sex (a+b+c-+d). ‘he plus sign (+), when used, indicates that the items between 
which it is placed are taken scparately. Thus a+b means that the white males and white females 
are given separately. Wherc this plus sign is omitted the items are not given scparately in the rcports. 

3. Average daily attendance, classificd by race and scx. 

4. Average length of school year (days). 

5. Number of teachers, classified by racc and sex. 

6. Number of pupils receiving kindergarten instruction, classified by race and sex. 

7. Number of pupils receiving elementary instruction (incinding kindergarten pupils), classifica by 
race and sex. 

8. Number of pupils receiving secondary instruction, classified by race and sex. 

9. Number of studcuts recciving higher instruction, including colleges, schools of medicine, theol- 
ogy, law, technology, classified by race and sex. 

10. Number of students in special schools, classified by race and scx, including trade schools, evening 
schools of all kinds, manual training schools, schools for the defective and dependent classes, reform 
schools, commercial schools, and nurses’ training schools. 

11. Number of buildings used as schoolhouscs. 

12. Total seating capacity of such buildings (number of pupils that can be accommodated). 

13. Value of all property used for school purposes. 

14, Average monthly salaries of teachers classified by race and scx. 

15. Total school reverue. (1) Income from productive funds and rents. (2) State school fund. (3) 
Local taxes. (4) Other sources. 

16. Total expenditure. (1) Salaries of teachers (inclnding supervision). (2) Other current ex- 
penses. (3) Permanent expenditure (for buildings, grounds, etc.). 

17. Amount of permanent investcd funds. 
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IT. Less essential but desirable items. 


18. Age classification of pupils enrolled. (1) Number of pupils under six. (2) Number of pupils 
between six and seven, etc. * * * (11) Number of pupils between fifteen and sixteen. (12) Num- 
ber of pupils over sixteen. 

19. Number of cascs of tardiness. - 

20. (1) Number of pupils born within the State. (2) Number of pupils born in other States. (3) 
Number of pupils born in foreign countries. 

21. Occupations of parents: (1) agents, (2) bankers and brokers, (3) clerks and salesmen, (4) domestic 
servants and waiters, (5) draymen and teamsters, (6) farmers, (7) factory_and mill operatives, (8) hotel 
and boarding-housc kcepers, (9) laborers (unskilled), (10) manufacturers, (11) mariners and boatmen, (12) 
mechanics and artisans, (13) miners and quarrymen, (14) merchants, traders, and dealers, (15) profes- 
sionals, (16) public officials and employés, (17) railroad employés, (18) seamstresses, (19) saloon-keepers 
and bartenders, (20) unclassified. 

22. Average number belonging, including temporary absentecs. 

23. Number of pupils in each branch of study. 

24. (1) Average age of kindergarten pupils, (2) average age of clementary pupils, (3) average age of 
secondary pupils, (4) average age of highcr pupils, (5) average age of special pupils. 

_ 25. (1) Number of normal schools. (2) Enrollment in normal department. (3) Average attendance 
(4) Number of teachers. (5) Expenses. 


IIT. Occasional items. 


26. (1) Number of teachers who have taught less than two years. (2) Number from two to five 
years. (3) Numbcr over five years. 

27. (1) Number of applicants for teachers’ certificates. (2) Number who are certified. 

28. (1) Number of teachers graduates of normal schools. (2) Number of teachers graduates of uni- 
versities and colleges. (3) Number of teachers graduates of high schools, avademies, etc. (4) Num- 
ber of teachers who have reccived only an clementary cducation. 

29. Number of pupils dropped and readmitted in the course of the year, 

30.. Number of hours in each schocl session. 

31. Length of recesses or intermissions, and time of beginning. 

32. Number of cases cf corporal punishment. 

33. Number of pupils promoted to next higher grade. 


APPENDIX ITI. 


An exhibit showing which of the cssential items enumerated in Appendix I are reported by the 
several States of the Union and by leading forcign nations.* 


I. The United States. 


Alabama.—1l. ab + cd (cnumeration made on alternate years). 2. ab+ed. 3. ab+ed. 4. ab+cd. 
5.a+b+e+d. 14. ab+ed. 15. (1)+(2)+ (4); (8) is imperfectly given. 16. (1) and (3) are only 
reported in city districts. 23. 25. 

Arizona.—l. ab. 2.a+b. 3. ab. 4 5.a+b. 13. 14.a+b. 15. 16. 22. U 

Arkansas.—l. at+b+et+d. 2. atb+eo+d. 5. ac+bd. 11. 13. 14. ac+bd. 15. 16. 

California.—_l. at+b+e+d. 2.a+b. 3.:ab. 4. 5. a+b. 7. 8 11. 13. 15. 16. 22. 25. 27. 28. 

Colorado.—l. a+b. 2.a+b. 3.ab. 4. 5. a4b. 7. 8 Il. 12. 13. 14. a+bd. 15. 16. 

Connecticut.—l. ab. 2. ab. 3. ab. 4. 5. a+b. 6 11. 12. 18. 14.a+b. 15. 16. 26. 

Delaware.—l. a+b. 2.a+b. 3. 4. a : 

District of Columbia.—2.a+b+e+d. 4 
15. 16. 22. 23. (1) (2) (8) (4). 

Florida.—2.a+b+e+d. 3. ab+ed. 4. 5.a+b+ec+d. 11. 18. 14. 15. 16. 23. 
> Georgia.—2. atbtc+d. 3. ab+ed. 5. a+b+ce+d. 7 8. 15. 16. 23., 

Idaho. —2. a+b. 4. 5. atb. 15. 16. 

Wines —1. a+b. 2. atb. 3. ab. 4. Soatb. 8. atb. 11. 18. T.wadb. 15. 16, 17eeeey 
(2) (8) (4) (5). 27. 

Indiana.—1. a+b. 2. a+b. 3. ab. 4. 5. a+b. 11. 13. 14. a+b. 15. 16. 25. 

Hoiwa—1. ab. 2oab. 3.ab. 4. 0. a-b) a4 actbe lo. WO 26 (Zr aoe (2)e 

Kansas.—1. actbd. 2. actbd. 3. acybd. 4. 5. a+b. 11. 18. 14. a+b. 15. 16. 27. 

Kentucky.—l. at+btetd. 2.at+btet+d. 3. atbictd. 4. 5.a+b+te+d. 7. 8 11. 138. 14. 
at+tbtctd. 15. 16. 23. (1) (4). 25. 26. (1). 27. (1) (2). 28. (1). 

Lowisiana.—2. at+b+e+d. 3. abt+ed. 4. 5. atbtetd. ll. 14. atb+te+d. 15. 16. 

Alaine.—1. ab. 2. ab. 3. ab. 4. 5. atb. 11. 13. 14. a+b. 15. 16. 23. 

Maryland.—2. at+b+e+d. 3. ab+ed. 4. 5.a+b+e+d. 11. 15. 16. 23. 

Alassachusetits.—l. ab. 2. ab. 3. ab. 4. 5. a+b. 8 14. a+b. 15. 16. 22. 25. 28. (1). 

Michigan.—l. a+b. 2.a+b. 4 5. 11. 12. 13. 15. 16. 

Minnesota.—l. ab. 2. ab. 3. ab. 4 5. a+b. 11. 13. 14. a+b. 16. 28. (3) (2) (3). 

Mississippi.—l. at b+e+d. 2.a+b+e+d. 3. at+b+e+d. 4. 5.a+b+e+d. 11. 13. 14.a4+b+e4d. 
i516, 27. 41) @). 

Missowt.—l. atbtctd. 2. atb+e+d. 3. 5. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 27. b. 28. (1). 

Montana.—l. a+b. 2. ab. 3. ab. 4. 5.a¢b. 11. 13. 15. 16. 28. (1). 

Nebraska.—l. actbd. 2. actbd. 3. abed. 4. 5. actbd. 7. 8 21. 18. 15. 16 18. 27. (4) 
(2). 2 

Nerada.—l. ab+ecd. 2. ac+bd. 3.a+b+e+d. 4 5.a+b. 11. 138. 14.a+b. 15. 16. 22. 
26. (1). : 

New Hampshire.—2.a+b. 3. 4 5.a+b. ll 13. I4. a+b. 15. 16. 22. 26. (1). 


5, b : a 
3. ab-+cd. 5.a+bte-+d. 6. 7. 8 10. 14. ab 4 ed. 


*Acknowlecdgment is hcre made by the committee to Mr. F. E. Upton, of the Bureau of Education, 
for valuable assistance in the compilation of this and the following appendices. (W.T. H.) 
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a i avedauee wabcdmmarabcds 42°95, ace bd. 11, 12. 138. 14. acaobd. 15 16,018: 
New Mexico —l.a+tb. 2a+b. 38.a+b. 4. 5.a+b. 15. 16. 
ivew York.—l. ab. 2. ab. 3. ab. 4. 5. a+b. 11. 13. 14. 15. 16. 27. (1) (2). 
North Caroltina.—l. a+b+etd. 2,.a+b+te+d. 3. abed. 4. 5. abed. 15. 16. 23. 
North Dakota. —1l. a+b. 2.a+b. 3. ab. 4. 5. a+b. 7% 8 11. 138. li. a+b. 15. 16. 23. 
Ohio.—l. a+b. 2. ac+bd. 3. ac+bd. 4. 5.a+b. 7. 8 11. 13. 14.a+b. 15. 16. 23. 
Oregon.l, atb. 2.a+b. 3 atb. 4. 5.a+b. 11. 13. 14.a+b. 15. 16. 23. 27. (1) (2). 
Pennsylvania.—l. ab. 2.a+b. 3. ab. 4 5.a+b. 11. 12. 18. 14.a+b. 16. 2&6. (1) (4). 27. 
(1) (2). 28. (1) (2) (3). 
Rhode Island.—1. ab. 2.atb. 3. ab. 4. 5.at+b. 11. 18. 15. 16. 23. 
cu Carolina.—2.a+bt+et+d. 3. a+b+e+d. 4 5. a+bt+et+d. 11. 13. 14. aet+bd. 15. 
6. 0: 


coe . 
South Dakota._l. a+b. 2.a+b. 3. ab 4. 5.a+b. 11. 12. 13. ld. a+b. 15. 16. 23. 27. 
(1)_ (2). 

Tennessee—l. atbtetd. 2 at+tbt+cid. 3. act+tbd. 4 5.a+b+et+d. 11. 13. 14. 
atbte+d. 15. 16. 23. 

Texas.—-2. atb+e+d. 4. 5. aetbd. 11. 12. 138. 14. atbtetd. 15. 16. 17. 23. 28. (1) (2). 
Utah._l. atb. 2. a+b. 3. ab. 4 5. a+b. 13. lf. a+b. 15. 16. 23. 

Verinont.—l. a+b. 2. a+b. 4. 5. atb. 7. 8. 18. 14. a+b. 15. 16. 18. 23. 

Virginia.—l. at+bte+d. 2. a+b+cid. 3. atb+e+d. 4. 5. atbtetd. 8. abted. 11. 12. 
mMeecil 1s,) I neebd. 15, 16, 18. 21. 95. 27. @) (2). ’ 

ote ml OA Dero Dee on Dy 7a See 2. 13 a babe Gere 
ae). 

West Virginia.—2. atb+c+d. 8. a+b+e+d. 4. 5 a+b+e+d. 11. 13. 15. 16. 23. 27. 
Wisconsin.—l. a+b. 2. a+b. 4 5. a+b. 11. 12. 18. 14. a+b. 15. 16. 


1 


Il. Foreign countirics. 


Canada, England.—l. ab. 2.a+b. 3. atb. 4. 5.atb. 6 a+b. 7. a+b. 12. 14. a+b (yearly) 
15. 16. 18. ab (at+binsome cities). 23. 25. 26 (in some cities). 27. 28. 

Scotland.—l. ab. 2. a+b. 3. a+b. 4. 5. atb. 6. a+b. 7. a+b. 8 afb. 12. 14. atb (aver- 
age annual salary). 15. 16. 18. ab. 23. 25. 27. 28. 

France.—l. a+b. 2. a+b 4. 5. a+b. 6-atb. 7. atb. 8 atb. 9. ab. 10. ab. 11. 14. 15. 
16. 18. 21 (Paris). 25. 28. 30. 31. 

Ttaly.—l. ab. 2. atb. 4 (by months). 5. a+b. 6. ab (reports infant schools whieh include Froe- 
belian methods and a few kindergartens in the largest cities). 7. a+b. 8 a+tb. 9 ab. 10. ath. 
11. 14. a+b (reports maximum and miniinum annualsalary) 15. 16. 25. a+b. 27. a+b (reports 
numbers eertified). 28. a+b (reports graduates of normals). 20. 31. 

Netherlands.—1. ab. 2. a+b. 5. a+b. 7. a+b (kindergartens not ineluded). 8. a+b. 9. a+b. 
10. a+b. 11. 14. ab (reports maximum and minimum annual salary). 15. 16. 23. atb. 25. a+b. 
27. atb. 28. a+b (reports graduates of normals). 33. ab. 


Spain.—l. ab. 2.a+b..3.a+b. 5.a+b. 7.a+b (kindergartens notincluded). 8.a+b 9(in part). 
10(in part). 1]. 14. a+b (reports maximum and minimum annualsalary). 15. 16. 25. a+b. 27. ab 
(reports numbers certified and those eertificated). 28. ab (reports graduates with normal certifieates). 
oUn) Bl. : 

Norway.—l. ab. 2. a+b. 4 (reports number of wecks). 5. a+b. 7. a--b (kindergartens not in- 
eluded). 8. ca 9. ab. 15. 16. 25. ab. 28. ab (reports graduates of normal schools and acade- 
mies). 30. 31. 

Sweden.—l. ab. 2. a+b. 4 (by weeks). 5. a+b. 7. a+b (kindergartens not ineluded). 8. a+b. 
9. ab. 10. a+b. 11. 14. a+b (reports maximum and minimum annual salary). 15. 16. 18. ab. 23. 
ab (reports per cent of pupils in each braneh in secondary sehools). 25. a+b (reports separate schools 
for the sexes). 30. 31. 33. ab. 

Russia.—l. ab, 2. a+b. 5. ab. 7. a+b (kindergartcns not imeluded). 8. a+b. 9. a+b. 10. a+b. 
15. 16. 25. a+b. 

Prussia.—l. a+b. 2. afb (every third year). 4. 5.atb. 7. atb. 8 atb. 9. ab. 11. 15. 16. 
17 (every third year). 25. 27. 28. 30. 

Savony.—l. a+b. 2. a+b. 4. 5. atb. 7. a+b. 8. a+b. 9. ab. 10. ab. 11. 15. 15. 17 (every 
third year). 25. 27. 28. 30. 

Wiirtemberg.—l. a+b. 2.a+b.:4. 5. a+b. 7. a+b. 8 a+b. 9. ab. 10. ab. 11. 15. 16, 17 
(only partially). 25. 27. 28. 39. 

Hamburg.—l. a+b. 2. a—b. 4. 5. a+b. 7. atb. & a+b. 10. ab. 11. 15. 16. 17. 25. 27. 28, 

Bremen.—l. atb. 2. a+b. 4 5. a+b. 7 atb. 8 a+b. 10. ab. 11. 15. 16. 25, 27. 28. 

iInbech._l. a+b. 2. atb. 4. 5. a+b. 7. a+b. 8 a+b. 10. ab. 11. 15. 16. 25. 27. 28, 

Avustria.—l. atb. 2. a+b. 4 5. atb. 7%. a+b. 8 a+b. 9. ab. 10. 11. 25. 27. 28. 30. 

Hungary.—l. a+b. 2. a+b. 4. 5. a+b. 6 a+b. 7. atb. & atb. 9. ab. 10. ab. 11. -15. 
iG, iG 2h 2G 2h atte 

Switzerland.—l. atb. 2. atb. 4 5. a+b. 7. atb. 8. a+b. 9. a+b. 10. ab. 11. 15. 16. 25, 
27. 28. 30. 


APPENDIX IIT. 


Giving the definitions of certain teehnical terms used in educational reports, together with their 
equivalents in ceriainforeign countrics. © 


TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN EDUCATION—DEFINITIONS AND FOREIGN EQUIVALENTS. 


1 (a). School age.—Age at which ehildren are permitted free attendance at the public schools. This 
age varies in the different States, but 6 to 21 may bo eonsidered the representative sehool age in this 
country, being designed evidently to embraee all minors old enough to render school instruction advisa- 
ble and profitablo to them. The children of sehool age in each State, whatever that age may be, col- 
aleetively constitute the school population of sueh State. 

Nore.—tThere are, in the foreign countries considered in this vocabulary, no terms corresponding in 
signifieanee to ‘‘schoolage” and ‘' sehool population,’ as understood inthe United States. In a pop- 
ular sense, however, as used in literature everywhere, ‘‘sehool age”’ includes the period of life from 
the age of 4 or 5 years to adult age, as the epoch most suitable for schooling. 
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1 (b). Compulsory school age.—The age at which children are obliged by law to attend school in those 
States of the Union having compulsory schoollaws. This age alsovaries in the several States, but 8 to 
14 may be considered as the representative. The children subject to a compulsory school law consti- 
tute the ‘‘compulsory school population ” of a State. 

Eng. Age for school attendance. 

Ger. Schulpfiichtige Alter. 

Fr. Age scolaire. 

It. Obdbligo di frequentare la scuola. 
Sp. dad escolar. 


NotTE.—Thecompulsory school agein the foreign countries considered above varies, but 6 to13 may be 
regarded as typical. All the children subject to compulsory school laws in England and France, and 
the major part of those in Germany, are allowed free instruction at public schools, 


1 (c). School population. See i (a) and note. 


1 (a). Compulsory school population. For definition see 1 (b). 
Eng. Population of school age. 
Ger. Schulpflichtige Kinder. 
Fr. Enfants d’dge scolaire; or, Nombre @enfants a instruire. 
Ti. Popolazione da 6 a 12 anni. 
Sp. Nivios en edad deescuela. 


2. Enrollment.—Number of different pupils enrolled (or entered) on the school registers during any 
iven year; or,in other words, the entire number of different pupils who have attended at any time 
ue ee year. 

ing. Number of children (or scholars) on registers. 

Ger. Zahi der Hingeschriebenen. 

Fr. Nombre des inscrits. 

It. Numero degli iscritti. 

Sp. Numero de ninos concurrentes (or inscriptos, or matriculados). 


3 (a). Attendance.—Number of pupils present (on any given day or at any given time.) 
-Eng. Attendance. 
Ger. Frequenz, determined on two test-days (Stichtage) each year. 
Fr. Fréquentation, or Eleves présents, determined as in Germany. 
Sp. Asistencia. 


3 (b). Average attendance.—Average number of pupils attending each day or session. 
Eng. Average attendance. } : 
Sp. Asistencia media, or promedio de la asistencia diaria. 


4 (a). School ycar.—(1) The year, or period of twelve months, for which school officials are elected 
appropriations of money made, teachers hired, school reports made, etc., though the annual epoch of 
some of these features sometimes dates from a different day from that of others. Inthe United States 
the school year usually begins the first of July, or some other day during the summer vacation. The 
term is sometimes restricted to (2) that portion of the school year during which the schools are in 
actual session. : 

Eng. School year. ‘‘A year or other period for which an annual parliamentary grantis * * * 
paid or payable.” It ‘is the year ending with the last day of the month preceding that fixed 
tor the inspectors’ annual visit.”—Ed. Acts Man., 17 ed., p. 375. 

Ger. Schuljahr. 

Fr. Année scolaire. 

It. Anno scolastico. 

Sp. Ajfio escolar. 


4(b). Length of school year.—The number of days, weeks, or months the schools were in actual ses- 
sion during the school year. The expressions ‘‘length of schools.” ‘‘duration of schools,’ ‘‘length 
of school term,” etc., are alsoused. The averagelength of the school year isthe average of a group of 
schools in which the number of days of session varies. Asin most foreign governmental school sys- 
tems the number of days is nearly uniform, this latter term has little application outside of the United 
States. 

Eng. Number of times school has kept. This must be divided by two to get the number of days. 
Ger. Dauer des Schuljahres, 

Fr. Durée de Vannée scolaire. 

Sp. Numero de dias de clase. 


5. Teacher.—An instructor in an elementary or secondary school. 
Eng. Schoolmaster, schoolmistress, teacher. 
Ger. Lehrer, Lehrerin. 
Fr. Maitre, maitresse, instituteur, institutric2. 
It. Insegnante maestro, maestra. 
Sp. Iaestro, maestra. 


6. Kindergarten.—A school for young children, from about 3 to G6 years, conducted after the mcth- 
ods of Frosbel. : 
Eng. Infant school, or class. 
Ger. Kindergarten. 
Fr. Ecole maternelle. 
It. Asili d’infancia. 
Sp. Jardin de infantes. 


7, Elementary instruction.—Instruction in the first principles or rudiments of knowledge, including 
chiefly reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, United States history, and often 
the outlines of natural history and science, the pupil bere peepee by this course to enter upon ae 
bra and Latin or some modern language. Usually in the United States the first eight years of a fully 
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graded public school course mark the period of elementary instruction, taking the child at the age of 
about 6 years. Elementary schools are schools in which elenientary instruction is the sole or pre- 
dominating feature. These in a fully graded course may be subdivided into primary schools (first foul 
years) and grammar (or intermediate) schools (second four years). Kindergarten instruction is also 
classed as elementary. 

Eng. Elementary instruction. 

Ger. Elementar- Unterricht. 

Fr. Enseignement primaire (excluding the ‘‘ primaire supérieur”’). 

It. Istruzione elementare. 

Sp. Ensenanza primaria. 


8. Secondary instruction.—This is supposed to begin the ninth year of the course of study, and to take 
up algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, physical geography, Latin, Greek, French, and German 
for some or all pupils, and for the whole or a part of the four years; also an outline study of universal 
history, English literature, and some of the special natural sciences, as geology, human physiology, 
botany, etc. A secondary school is a schocl whose ultimate object is to give a secondary education, and 
which may or may not have a preparatory course of elementary grade or pupils pursuing elementary 
studies. 

Eng. Secondary (or intermediate) instruction. The term ‘‘ secondary schools” in England is 
applied to certain groups of schools designed for the education of the upper and middle classes, 
including endowed grammar (i. e., Classical) schoois, endowed nonclassical schools, private schools, 
and proprietary schools. These are also known as middle class, schools. They receive pupils 
at about the age of 8, continue them in their elementary studies, and carry them along to 

‘an age varying from 14 to 19, giving them an cducation in some cases higher, in others— 
especially in the ‘‘private”’ schools—not so high as is indicated by the term secondary in the 
United States, Theninegreat public schools of England (Eton, Harrow, etc.), which are properly 
“intermediate ’’ schools—é. e., standing between preparatory primary schools or private tutors, 
and the ‘‘universities’’—receive pupils from 10 to 15,.and are of higher grade than most of 
the secondary schools of the United States. Higher board schools have developed in some of 
the large cities, and correspond nearly to our public secondary schools (high schools), giv- 
ing to the children-of their people an opportunity to continue their education beyond the ele- 
mentary grade. About 89,000 pupils pursue high school subjects in elementary schools. 

Ger. Hohere Unterricht (i. e., higher than that given in the Volksschulen). 

Fr. Enseignement primaire supérieur. The instruction given in the Division de grymmaire of 
lycées and colléges communauz also belongs here. 

It. Istruzione secondaria. 

Sp. Ensenanza secundaria. 


9. Higher (or superior) instruction.—This is supposed to take the fourth epoch of four years in acom- 
plete course of education, secondary taking the third four years, and elementary education the first 
eight years. By topics and methods, the higher education is distinguished by taking mathematics in 
those branches which succeed plane geometry and elementary algebra; Latin and Greek writers that 
require more maturity of reflection to master, such as Horace, Livy, Tacitus, Juvenal, Cicero’s moral 
essays, Homer, Demosthenes, Plato, Auschylus, Sophocles, Kuripedcs, Aristotle; physics treated by 
mathematics; rhetoric; mental philosophy; the philosophy of history, In general, the studies of 
higher education are conducted on a comparative method—with the purpose of treating each themein 
the light of all branches of knowledge. A higher institution of learning is one whose ultimate object 
is to give a higher education, and which therefore may or may not have a preparatory department in 
which instruction is given in secondary or even elementary branches. 

Eng. University instruction; collegiate instruction. 

Ger. Hochschulunterricht. 

Fr. Enseignement supérieur. The last three years of the enscignement secondaire is also of the 
higher grade according to the United States standard. 

It. JIstruzione superiore. 

Sp. Ensefianza universitaria. 


10 (a). Special schools.—Schools of elementary or secondary grade which (1) educate for some special 
trade, business, or ocenpation (e. g., commercial colleges, art schools); or (2) educate some spccial class 
of persons (é. g., deaf mutes, juvenile delinquents). 

Sp. Hscuelas especiales. 


10 (b). Evening schools.—A class of special schools, generally public and located at the centers of 
population, designed to give evening instruction in elementary and sometimes in secondary branches, 
general and technical, to persons whose occupation, age, or both, prevent them from attending the day 
schools. A special feature of evening schools in some cities of the United States is the instruction of 
foreigners in the English language. 

Eng. Evening schools. 

Fr. Classes (or cours) d'adultes. (Held in the evening or on Sunday.) Leoles du soir. 
It. Scuole serali. 

Sp. Clases nocturnas. 


10 (c). Evening high schools. Continuation schools.—A class of evening schools designed more par- 
ticularly to give some degree of secondary education to youths who are obliged to go to work after fin- 
ishing their elementary education in the day schools. 

Ger. Fortbildungsschulen. (Evenings or Sundays.) 


11. Schoolhouse.—A building used for school purposes, one in which instruction is given. 
Iing. School building. 
Ger. Schulhaus. 
Fr. Maison d’école. 
It. LEdificio-scolastico. Locale per le scuole. 
Sp. Casa de escucla. 


12. Number of sittings for study, excluding those used only for recitation purposes. 
Eng. Accommodation, number of seats. Includes al} scats, being total scating capacity. 
Sp. Area de las salas de clase. 
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13. School property.—All property, real and personal, belonging to a school system (i. e., not hired or 
rented), and designed to be used for school purposes, including school sites and buildings, furniture, 
cibraries, apparatus, ete. 

eng. School buildings, premises, and furnishing. 
Ger. Schul-Higenthum. 

Fr. Bdtiments et matériauz scolaires. 

Sp. £deficios, menaje, y ritiles escolares. 


14. Salary (or wages) of teachers.—The sum paid to teachers weekly, monthly, or annually, as com- 
pensation for their services. In computing the average monthly salaries of any group of teachers, 
weekly and annual salaries must be reduced to a monthly basis. 

Eng. Salary. 

Ger. Gehalt. 

Fr. Traitement. 

It. Onorario stipendio. 
Sp. Sueldos. 


15 (a). Revenwe (school).—Money from any source received for school purposes. 
Eng. Income. . 
Ger. Hinnahmen. 
Fr. Ressource. 
It. Rendita. 
Sp. Ingresos or recursos . 


15 (b). State (school) tax.—A uniform tax levied on all the property or polls of state, ths proceeds 
whereof arc apportioned to the counties, towns, or school districts, generally according to school popu- 
lation or average attendance. 

Eng. Jtates. 
Ger. Staats-Steuern. A 
15 i : pee (school) taxes.—County, town, and school district taxes for:school purposcs. 
Eng. lates. 
Ger. Orts- (or Municipal-) Steuern. 
Fr. Centimes additionels, or spéciaux. 
It. Tassecommunale e provinciale. 

Ge Sp. Fondes provinciales, comunales, y municipales; impuestos departamentales de instruccion 

publica. 


15 (d). Revenue from permanent funds.—The interest on invested funds, including rent of school 
lands, if any. 
Eng. Income from endowment. 
Ger. Interessen angelegter Fonds. 
Fr. Produit des legs et dons. 
sp. dJngresos por donativ os y legados. 


16 (a). Expenditure (schooly.—Money expendcd for school purposes. 
Eng. Faependiture. 
Ger. Ausgaben. 
Fr. Dépenses. 
It. Spese generat. 
Sp. Gastos. 


16 (b). Amount paid to teachers (for salaries), including salaries of superintendents. 
Iiug. Teachers’ salaries. 
Ger. <Ausgaben fiir Gehalte. 
1DTe, Travtements. 
It. Stipendi; rimuneraziuni ed indemnita al personale. 
Sp.  Odligaciones del personal; gastado en el personal enseniante. 


16 (ec). Other current expenditure in addition to amount paid to teachers, 7. ¢., incidental or miscclla- 
neons expenditure for the maintenance of the schools and care of school buildings, including, among 
other things, fuel, lighting, janitors, incidental repairs, free text-books, if any, and stationery, cost of 
administration, rent of hired buildings, ete. Foreign countries do not conform to this classification, 
but the analogous forcign terms are as follows: 


2 


Eng. <Afisecllaneous expenditure. ® 
Ger. Andere Ausgaben. 
Fr. Dépenses diverses. : 


Sp. £ventuales; gastos en matertates, utiles, ete., deconswmno anal. 


16 (d). Permanent expenditure.—Expenditure for school buildings (including permanent repairs), 
grounds, furniture, libraries, and lasting apparatus. 
Eng. Capital charges. 
Ger. Daukosten. 
Fr. Dépenses de construction. 
It. Sussidi per construzione e riparazione di edtfict scolastict. 
Sp. Gastos que aumentan el capital escolar. 


17. Permanent funds.—Value of fends and other property yiclding an annual revenue for school 


purposes. 
Eng. Endowment. 
Ger. Jonds, 


Fr. Dons et legs. 
Sp. Donativos, legados, y mandos. 


19. Tardy.—Late in arriving at school. 
Eng. Not punctual. . 
Ger. Zuspatkommend. 
Fr. &£n retard. 
Sp. Falta de puntualidad. 
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22. Averagenumber belonging to a school, or system of schools, includes temporary absentees. Pupils 
absent for sickness or other cause, but with intention of returning to school, are considered as “ be- 
longing.;’ This number ditfers from the number “enrolled ”’ (see 2), inasmuch as the latter contains 
all ditterent pupils who have attended at any time during the year, some of whom may hare been. 
dropped from the roll of those ‘‘ belonging,”’ on account of death, removal from the district, protracted 
sickness, entrance on business, etc. 

Sp. Alumnos existentes. 


25. Normal school.—A school designed for the professional training of pcrsons intending to become 
teachers, usually maintained by a State or city. 
Eng. Training college. 
Ger. Lehrer-Seminar. 
Fr. Ecole normale. 
It. Scuela normale. 
Sp. scucla normale. 


27. Certificate; license (to teach) —A formal testimony of ability to teach, or permission to teach, 
awarded as the result of satisfactory examination before an examining board, or after having success. 
fully completed a certain prescribed course of study, or given other evidence of capacity to teach. 

Eng. Certificate. 

Ger. Zeugniss; Icifezeugniss; Licenz. 

Fr. Titre (or brevet) de capacité; certificat d aptitude pédagogique. 
It. Diploma @abilitazione (or @idoneita). 

sp. Certificado de aptitud; diploma; titulo de maestro. 


28 (a). University —An institution for higher cducation, having as its nucleus acollegein which the 
so-called liberal arts are tanght in a course of three or four years for the degrce of A. B., and in addition 
one or more departments for the learned professions, medicine, law, or divinity—or it may be for ad- 
vanced or post-graduate work, along any lines of learning or investigation. In England the university 
unites several colleges. 

Eng. University. 

Ger. Universitat. - 

Fr. Faculté. Université is the term very generally employed for the Paris ‘“‘ facnltés.” 
It. Universita. 

Sp. Universidad. 


28 (b). College.—Strictly speaking, an institution of higher education, usnally with a four years’ 
course completing preparation for the degree of A.B. The word college is also used in connection 
with a descriptive word to designate other species of higher education as ‘‘ Agricultural College,” 
‘Medical College.” 

Eng. College. 

Ger. Gymnasium. 

Fr. Iycéc; collége communal (de plein exercicc). 
Tt. Ginnasio ; liceo. 

Sp. Instituto; colegio. 


23 (c). High school_—A public secondary school. 
Eng. Higher board school. 
Ger. Héhere Schule. 
Fr. Ecole primaire supérieure. 


28 (d). Academy; institute; seminary.—Names given indifferently to private secondary schools, 
“Institute” is occasionally applicd to schools of higher grade. 
Eng. Grammar school; high school; institute; public school, etc 
Fr. Etablissement libre adenseignement secondaire; établissement laique; établissemcent ecclé- 
siastique; petit seminaire. — 
Sp. Establectmientos privados de ensefianza secundaria; seminarios; institutos. 


80. Session.—A sitting of a school, or assembly of the pupils for recitations, exerciscs, and studies 
continuing from the time the school is called to order until the pupils are dismissed beyond the teach 
ers’ jurisdiction. There are generally either one or two sessions each day. 

Eng. Alceting of the school. 
Ger. Schulstunde. 

Fr. Classe. 

Sp. Horas de clase. 


e 
31. Recess ; intermission.—Brief suspensions of school exercises, recurring periodically each day, for 
recreation, meals, or some other purpyuse. In public elementary schools holding sessions from 9 to 12 
a.m., and from 1 to4 p.m., two recesses of 15 minutes each take place, the first at or near the hour of 
10:30 a. m., and the second at or near the hour of 2:30 p.m. The noon hour for dinner is not called a 
‘recess,’ but usually an ‘‘intermission.”’ 

Ger. Freiviertelstunde. 

Vr. Récréations ; sortie de midi. 

Sp. eereos; salidas. 

32. Corporal punishment.—Punishment inflicted upon a pupil's person, generally with a rod, cane, or 
ruler, but including a variety of other punishments in which bodily pain is caused. Other punish- 
ments, to be discriminated from corporal, are such asare based on the sense of honor, such as depriva- 
tion from privileges of the school, confinement after school hours, requirement to sit or stand in some 
unusual place, enrollment on a list of disgraced pupils, etc. 

33 (a). Promotion.—Advancement from any grade to the next higher. 

Eng. Advance to higher standard. 

Ger. Versetzung. 

Fr. Avancement ; montée @une classe. , 
sp. Promociones; pases. 

33 (b). Grade; class.—The body or group of pupils having the same degree of advancement, pursu- 
ing the same studies, etc. Year's work. 

Eng. Standard. 

Ger. Klasse. 

Fr. Classe. 

It. Classe; grado. 

Sp. Clase; grado; curso. 


° 
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II. EXAMINATION OF THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF STATISTICS OF PRIMARY IN- 
: STRUCTION.! 


[The word ‘‘common” (communal), as used in this article, is synonymous with ‘‘public.” An 
‘adopted ”’ school is a private school approved, and supported in part by the government. ] 


From the year in which the organic law promulgated in 1842? went in effect 
Belgium has been in possession of complete statistics of primary instruction and, 
since, 1845, she has published regularly the results in triennial reports, according to 
article 38 of this law. 

' This valuable result has been obtained without too many difficulties, thanks to an 
inspection, the manner in which it has been organized, and to the obligations which 
have been imposed upon it from the beginning. 

The inspection of schools in Belgium is conducted in two stages. There are in- 
spectors of cantons and inspectors of provinces. 

The inspectors of cantons are required to visit the schools under their charge at least 
twice a year. They have to take dctailed note of the results of each inspection, and 
to consign them toa register accessible at any time tothe provincialinspector. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the law, this register should contain a statistical account of 
the number of schools of the canton and of the pupils that attend them, with in- 
dication of the methods employed in each school and of the degree of zeal and 
aptitude, of which each of the teachers gives proof. 

A ministerial circular of the 19th of August, 1843, has traced the model of a regis- 
ter for canton-inspection and has indicated the questions which the inspector should 
consider and try to solve, in order to be able to prepare the statistics and draw 
up the reports, which are demanded of him by the government. 

This register is composed of tables after a uniform model. Two pages (left and 
right) are devoted to each school. The tables are divided in three successive sub- 
divisions for each of the three years of a triennial period. Above the heading of 
the table the name of the canton is written. The information should be consigned 
to the register as follows: (1) Date of inspection. (2) Designation; (a) of the 
commune; (b) of the section; (c) of the population of the section. (3) Teacher; 
(a) name; (b) christian name; (c) age. (4) Nature of the school. [Indicate if the 
school is common (article 1 of the law), adopted (article 3) or private (article 2).] 
(5) Indication of the method of teaching employed by the instructor. (6) Indica- 
tion of the degree of zeal and aptitude of which the teacher gives proof. (7) Total 
number of children instructed by the teacher: (a) boys; (0) girls; (c) total. (8) 
Number of poor children instructed by the teacher: (a) boys; (b) girl; (c) total. 
(9) Observations. Asto the divers objects which should occupy a teacher in his 
visit to schools, they are mentioncd in an ‘‘agenda” placed at the beginning of the 
register. They areas follows: 


I, GENERAL INFORMATION. 


(1) Into how many sections is the commune divided? (2) Designate these sec- 
tions indicating their population. (3) Make known the number and nature of the 
schools found in each section (distinguishing them in the manner indicated in the 
heading of the table of inspection). (4) The sections which are deprived of pri- 
mary teachers, can they, without too much difficulty, profit by the schools in neigh- 
boring section? (5) What is, by sections, the number of schools intended: (a) for 
boys alone; (b) for girls alone; (¢) for children of both sexes. (6) Are the schools 
existing in the commune conveniently situated? (7) Are they sufficient in num- 
ber? (8) In what scctions is there felt a need of schools? (9) How do the author- 
ities of the commune exercise supervision of the schools (article 7 of the law)? 
(10) Does the minister sometimes visit the schools of the locality? 


Il. “PARTICULAR INTORMATION. 


1. Of the material of classes.—(1) What is the local situation of the school? (Indi- 
cate in what section—in what street it is situated.) (2) Are the school premises 
kept in good condition? (3) What is the extent of the schoolroom? (4) Does the 
number of places marked there agree with the capacity of the room? (5) Supposing 
the school were in common for children of both sexes, has care been taken to raise 


1 Translation of a paper read before the International Statistical Congress (Paris, 1878), by M. Lebon, 
chief of burean at the department of the interior of Belgium. 

2 At the time of the presentation of this memoir (July, 1878), the law of 1842 was still in effect. 
It has been annulled by the law of July 1, 1879. The dispositions of the new law will have the effect 
of modifying partly the basis of statistics of primary instruction, but the facts presented in the 
present notice are nevertheless established. Henceforth they will belong to the domain of history; 
they will serve necessarily as starting point and for comparison for the statistics gathered according 
to the elements of the new legislation. 
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a partition at least a meter high between the boys and girls? (6) Is the room 
suitably lit? (7) Is there means provided for renewing the air? (8) Is care taken 
to preserve neatness? (9) Is the room properly heated in winter? (10) Of what 
does the furniture of the school consist? What is the condition of the same? In 
what is it incomplete? (11) Is there in the school a complcte collection of weights 
and measures? (12) Is the image of Christ exposed to the view of the pupils? 
(13) Are the copy-books of the pupils kept with order and neatness? (14) What 
books are used in the school? (15) Among the books used in the school, are there 
any not approved by the government or clergy, each in the part in which it is con- 
cerned? Name them. (16) Are the closets sufficient in number, kept clean, and 
situated in such a manner as not to vitiate the air of the schoolroom? 

2. Of the persons teaching in the school.—(1) What are the surname, Christian name, 
and age: First, of the principal; second, the underprincipals and assistants? (2) 
Show whether the principal is communal, adopté, or privé, in the meaning of article 
2 of the law. (3) Is the teacher a layman or a member of a religious order? (Ifhe 
is a layman, state from what normal school he came; if not a layman, show to what 
religious corporation he belongs.) (4) Does he not occupy any other position besides 
that of instructor? (5) Are not these positions an obstacle to the fulfilment of his 
dutics as instructor? (6) Has he a good appearance? (7) Does he conduct himself 
well toward the authorities, the public, toward the parents, and toward his pupils? 
(8) What salary does he receive? (9) Has he the necessary qualifications to fulfill 
his duties? (10) Is he zealous and precise in the fulfillment of his duties? (11) Is 
he not occupied by matters foreign to the supervision of the school while the school 
is in session? (12) Does he not inflict too humiliating punishments upon his pupils? 
(13) Are his pupils well arranged in classes? (14) Does he maintain order during 
the recreations (during recess) or during the sessions of a class? (15) Does he con- 
duct his pupils to divine scrvices on Sundays and holy days? (16) What method of 
instruction does the teacher follow? (17) Does the teacher regularly attend confer- 
ences organized according to article 14 of the law? (18) What points of regulation 
does he leave unobserved? (19) His underprincipals and assistants, do they pre- 
sent the necessary guaranties? 

3. Of pupils.—(1) How many pupils can the room seat? (2) How many are en- 
rolled? How many present? How many absent? Among those absent, how many 
poor children are there? (Give separately the number of boysand girls.) (3) What 
are the reasons for absence furnished by the teacher? (4) What is the deportment 
of the pupils? (5) What is the sanitary condition of the pupils? (6) Are they vac- 
cinated, and those who are not, have they had the smallpox? (7) Is their attitude 
in the class pleasing? (8) Isthere anyemulation between them? (9) Do they make 
progress in all the branches of studies? (10) Dothey distinguish themselves in com- 
petition? (11) Do they attend the prayers with decency and devout attention at the 
beginning and end of the day’s session ? 

4. Of the branches of study.—(1) Are the studies restricted to the limits assigned 
to primary elemcntary instruction by article 6 of the law of September 23, 1842? 
(2) Are any branches taught in the school comprised within higher primary instruc- 
tion (articie 34 of the law)? Indicate them. (3) Is moral and religious instruc- 
tion duly given? (4) Do the pupils read correctly and in a manner to prove 
that they understand what they read? (5) Is the writing of the pupils regular, 
well formed, and legible? (6) Does the instruction in arithmetic show satisfac- 
tory results? (7) Has the legal system of weights and measures bcen successfully 
taught? (8) Arethe pupils advanced in: (a) the study of the French language; (bd) 
the study of the Flemish language? (9) Is singing taught, and with what success? 
(10) Is the branch of history pursued? What partsof history are taught, and what 
works are usedin thisstudy? (11) Give thesame information inregard to geography. 
(12) Is linear drawing taught, and with what success; also surveying and other ap- 
plications of practical geometry? (13) Is there a course of elementary natural his- 
tory applicable to the usages of life? Is this course duly given? (14) Are there 
gymnastic exercises? (15) Is the study of manual training pursued successfully? 
Pigg branches of manual labor are taught? (16) In what language are the lessons 
given 

These subjects of inquiry, however numerons and minute they may appear, have 
nevertheless received careful attention and there is not in all the country a register 
of cantonal inspection which has not been kept regularly and up to date. 

On the othcr hand the provincial inspector, who corresponds directly with the 
canton-inspectors, his subordinates, is obliged to keep a register, by means of which 
he can ascertain if the teachers of his province fulfill their obligations, and if, on 
their part, the communal school authorities execute the provisions of the law in 
paying to teachers the salaries and emoluments which are due to them. 

_ This organization enables the central administration to obtain in a few days such 
information as it may desire on the subject of schoolhouses, teachers, pupils, ete. 
For example, in a circular of December 19, 1873, a complete census has been demanded, 
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for the 31st of the same month, having especial reference to: (a) The number, age, 
sex, and degree of instruction of the pupils of schools properly called primary (com- 
munal schools, adopted schools, and private schools) submitted to legal inspection; 
(b) The number of pupils who attend the schools for adults, infant schools, and 
apprentice schools, principally those who are more than 7 and below 14 years old; 
(c) The number and age of pupils of institutions of secondary instruction (atheneums, 
colleges, middle schools, etc.). 

This census was taken accurately and promptly. The result of it has been ull: 
lished in a special pamphlet, which contains no Jess than 232 pages. 

The provincial inspectors are required to make annually a report upon the condi- 
tion of instruction within their respective jurisdictions. In conjunction with this 
report they have to furnish statistical tables, as follows: 


CIIAPTER I. 


No. 1. Table of visits of schools made by the provincial inspector. No. 2. Table o: 
visits of schools made by the inspectors of civil cantons. No. 3. Table of visits of 
schools made by delegated inspectresses. 


CHAPTER I. 


No. 1. Table showing the number and approximate value of works which compose 
the teacher’s library ot refcrence.! No. 2. Statistical abstract of male teaehers’ con- 
ferences that have taken place during the year. No.3. Statistical abstract of female 
teachers’ conferences that have been held during the year. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


No. 1. Statement of exemptions from and authorizations for the establishment of 
ecommnnal schools granted by the standing committee of the provincial council, ac- 
cording to article 4 of the law, with indication of the course the government has 
followed in application of the second paragraph of the same article.! No. 2. Table 
showing the number of schools properly called primary, of ‘all denominations, up to 
the Slst of December.! No. 3. Numerical list of schools, properly called primary, 
which remain to be erganized or to be adopted, that they nay satisfy all the needs 
for instruction. 2 No. 4. Statistical abstract of school bnildings and teachers’ dwell- 

ings belonging to the community, up to the 31st of December. No.5. Table of the 
condition of the furniture of schools properly cailed common primary, comprising 
also the collections of legal weights and measures, to the 31st of December.! No. 6. 

poner ilabstract of the appointments of common primary teachers during the year. 

No. 7. Abstract of the ee of common primary teachers made by the gov- 
perc during the year. No.8. Table showing the suspensions and dismissals of 
teachers ag well as the ee therefor, during the year. No. 9. Numerical list of 
persons teaching in the schools properly called } primary on the date of December 31.} 
No. 10. Table showing the average of salary and emoluments of persons teaching in 
the schools properly called common primary.! No.11. Table showing the attendance 
of schools properly called primary, of all denominations, up to December 31.' No. 
12. Table showing, first, the attendance of primary schools, common and adopted, 
during the scholastic year (Arts. 1 and 3 of the law); second, the number of pupils 
who left these establishments during the same year. No.13. List of books serving 
for instruction in the primary schools pooks (but into thehands of the pupils).! No. 
14. Statistical abstract of competitive exhibitions which have taken place between 
the primary schools during the triennial period.?, No. 15. Table showing the num- 
ber of infant schools to the 31st of December.’ No. 16. Table of the attendance of 
infaut schools, to the 31st of December.! No. 17. Table showing the number of day, 
evening, and Sunday schools for adults, to December 31.1. No. 18. Table of the at- 
tendance of day, evening, and Sunday schools for aduits, to December 31.! No. 19. 

Table showing the number of schools known under the name ‘‘dtelicrs de charité et 
@apprentissage; ;? condition on December 31.!' No. 20. Table showing the attendance 
of the schools known under the name of “‘Ateliers de charité et dapprentissage;” condi- 
tion on December 31.1. No. 21. Table showing the number and attendance of schools 
connected with the department of justice (asylums, almshouses, and prisons), to 
December 31.! 


1This abstract needs to be furnished but once every three years. The inspector will be expected to 
append it to the report of the last year of the triennial period. 

poe No. 14 should be accompanicd by the list of questions propesed for each cempctitive exam- 
ination 
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(A) Abstract of schools where optional branches are taught. (B) Statistical ab- 
stract concerning the teaching of manual training in primary schools. (C) Attend- 
ance of primary ‘schools. 

Independently of these statistical abstracts there are others of which the data are 
supplied by the provincial administration or by the central administration, those, 
for example, that give the detailed expenses made annually by the provinces and com- 
munes for various “purposes related to primary instruction, such as expenses of con- 
ferences of male and female teachers; expenses of primary school exhibitions; con- 
struction and furnishing of schoolhouses; annual maintenance of primary schools 
(salaries and emoluments of teachers, apparatus, ordinary repairs, ete.), infant 
schools, schools of charity and apprenticeship, schools for adults, etc. The special 
abstracts furnished on these matters by each provincial governor are completed at 
the central administration, in that which concerns the state expenses, by means of 
special registers, showing expenses of me and supervision, the expenses of 
normal schools, salaries of officials, purchases, material, scholarships (bourses d’étude), 
ete. 

As to the special statistics of primary normal schools, they are easily compiled by 
the central administration, which has at its disposal the necessary data as to the 
number and age of the pupils, their classification, the number of diplomas granted, 
etc 

Summing up, the cantonal inspectors can furnish the most detailed statistics in 
regard to. schools, teachers, pupils, etc.; the provincial administration possesses all 
the statistical data concerning expenses incurred by the provinces and communes; 
the central administration finally is in possession of all the data necessary to com- 
plete this sum total of information as to the expenses of the state for norma! schools, 
tor pensions and aids, for pecuniary assistance and grants of every kind, ete. 

There is published every year by the government a detailed statement of funds ex- 
pended for primary instruction proceeding from the following sources: (1) Cash on 
hand; (2) From tuition fees of paying pupils; (3) From public and private benefac- 
tions; (4) From communal grants; (5) From provincial grants; (6) From grants of 
the state. This abstract is composed of six tables, of which the titles and he adings 
are as follows: 
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SUMMARY OF THE SIX TABLES. 


: rc - Balance from | T ke cee Pub live 
Provinces. expend- preceding paying benefac- ;Communes.| Provinces.| State. 
itures. ears pupils. IDS 


Besides the detailed statement of the funds employed, the administration presents 
regularly, every three years according to the law, to the legislature a rcpert upon 
the condition of primary instruction in Belgium. The eleventh volume (large folio 
of nearly $00 pages) appeared last year (1877). It contains, independent of the 
special inquiry which took place on the 3ist of December, 1873, and of which I 
have spoken above, the statistical abstracts, of which the list is as follows: 


1. INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION. 


No. 1, table of the staff of the inspection of normal schools and the provincial 
inspection of primary schools. No. 2, table of visits to schools made by the provin- 
cial inspectors. No. 3, table of the staff of the civil canton inspectors. No. 4, table 
of visits to schools made by the civil canton inspectors. No. 5, table of the staff of 
ladies delegated to inspect girls’ primary schools, infant schools, ete. No. 6, table 
of visits to schools made by inspectresses delegated. No. 7, table of the names of 
delegates charged by the provincial inspectors with the supervision of adult schools. 
No. 8, table of the staff of diocesan inspection. No. 9, table of visits to schools 
made by diocesan inspectors. No. 10, table of the staff of ecclesiastic inspection of 
the cantons. No. 11, table of visits to schools made by the ecclesiastic inspectors 
of the cantons. 


2. NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 


A, Normat schools and sections, for male teachers.—No. 12, table showing the admin- 
istrative and teaching staff of state normal schools for male primary teachers. No. 
13, table showing the number of pupils as well as the number and the amount of 
scholarships granted in the various normal institutions for male teachers. No. 14, 
abstract of diplomas awarded in the same institutions. 

B. Normal schools for female teachers.—No. 15, table showing the composition of the 
administrative and teaching staff of the state normal school for the training of female 
primary teachers at Liége. No.16, table showing the number of pupils as well as 
the number and amount of scholarships granted in the various normal schools for 
female teachers. No.17, abstract of diplomas awarded in the various normal schools 
for female teachers. 

C. Institutes.—No. 18, table showing the number and approximate value of the 
works that compose the institute libraries. No. 19, statistical abstract of male 
teachers’ institutes that have been held during the triennial period. No. 20, statis- 
tical abstract of female teachers’ institutes that have been held during the triennial 
period. 


3. PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF ALL CLASSES. 


No. 21, general abstract of questtons given for the written examination in the com- 
petitive exhibition between the primary schools. No. 22, numerical abstract of 
authorizations and exemptions granted by the standing committces according to 
Art. 4 of the organic law of primary instruction, and which have been withdrawn 
by a royal decree, or which have become inapplicable. No. 23, numerical abstract of 
primary schools. No.24, general abstract of common school buildings and teachers’ 
dwellings. No. 25, table showing the state of furniture of the common primary 
schools. No. 26, number of schools properly called primary which it remains to 
organize or adopt to satisfy all the needs of instruction. No. 27, general abstract of 
appointments of common school teachers made during the triennial period. No. 28, 
number of appointments of teachers made by the government. No. 29, comparative 
abstract of appointments of teachers of common primary schools made during the 
last two triennial periods. No.30, table showing the suspensions and revocations 
of teachers of common primary schools made during the last two triennial periods. 
No.31, number of persons teaching in primary boarding and day schools. No. 32, 
tables of salaries (including the compensation of principals for gratuitous instruction 
and the tuition fees of paying pupils), of male and female teachers and of male and 
female assistants in the common schools. No. 33, numerical abstract of outside 
positions held by common-school teachers. No. 34, table showing attendance of 
schools properly called primary of all denominations on June 30. No. 35, table show- 
ing the attendance of schools properly called primary, of all denominations, on 
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December 31. No.36, table showing 1, the attendance of primary schools, common 
and adopted; 2, the number of pupils who have left school for good during the ses- 
sion or at the close of the scholastic year. No. 37, list of books in use for instruction 
in primary schools. No.38, abstract of schools where optional matter is taught con- 
jointly with the obligatory matter enumerated in Art. 6 of the law of September 23, 
1842. No. 39, statistical abstract concerning manual training in the schools properly 
called primary submitted to inspection. No. 40, statistical abstract of competitive 
exhibitions that have taken place between primary schools during the triennial 
period. No. 41, table showing the number of infant schools. No. 42, table showing 
the attendance of infant schools. No. 438, table showing the number of adult schools. 
No. 44, table showing the attendance of adult schools. No. 45, statistical abstract 
of exhibitions of adult schools. No. 46, table showing the number of schools known 
under the name of ‘“‘Ateliers de charilé et @apprentissage” (charity and industrial 
schools). No.47, table showing the attendance of these institutions. No.48, table 
showing the number and attendance of primary schools in the jurisdiction of the de- 
partment of justice and submitted to inspection. No. 49, classification of army 
recruits as regards their education. 
* 
4, IENCOURAGEMENTS. 


No. 50, table of beneficiaries of the provincial superannuation funds. No.51, table 
showing changes in the personnel of the superannuated list. No. 52, table of pensions 
and aid at the charge of the superannuation funds. No.53, table of receipts and 
payments of the superannuation funds. Condition of the funds. No. 54, number and 
amount of grants during the triennial period to male and female teachers on proba- 
tion who had received diplomas. 


5. EXPENSES. 


No. 55, abstract of grants to communities for the construction, furnishing, etc., of 
school buildings upon the ordinary appropriation bills. No. 56, detailed account of 
the disposition of funds devoted to primary instruction by the government as well 
as by the provinces and communes, ete., for each of the years of the triennial period. 


As is to be seen, these statistics are complete, although confined to fifty-six tables; 
a number which certainly is not excessive, if it is borne in mind that we are con- 
cerned with a scheme of statistics that will embrace all the data of which primary 
teaching is actually susceptible. 

As to the headings of each of the columns of the tables, I believe I can dispense 
with reproducing them here. The details would be too long. Let it suffice, in case 
of need, to recur to the reports themselves. ° 

It pertains to you, gentlemen, to determine up to what point the manner in which 
the statistical scheme as drawn up would satisfy the desiderata indicated by the 
tenth question, placed in the programme of the present international reunion. What 
I can affirm is that these statistics are kept regularly, without interruption, and 
have been published for the last thirty-three years (eleven triennial reports), which 
has permitted the central administration of Belgium to trace for this already long 
period those very complete diagrams which figure in the Exposition of the Champ 
de Mars in the special annex of education, and which have attracted the attention of 
the most competent men, 


° 


a 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
DISCUSSIONS OF CURRENT EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS, 


I. EDUCATION. 


The new movement in education.—G. Stanley Hali (in the University Magazine): 
The academic year which closed last October (1891) has been perhaps the most event- 
ful in all the history of education. The December conference at Beriin, at which the 
Emperor himself made a vigorous address, marked more than anything of recent 
date a distinct advance toward a purely modern and national as distinct from medi- 
eval curriculum. LastSeptember the English schools became practically free. This 
was the result of active efforts for many years, and when the reform is completed it 
will involve an addition of several million pounds annually to the educational bud- 
get. In June last the new French University was christened. This movement will 
place all the institutions of academic grade in France upon the basis of similar in- 
stitutions in Germany, and involve some radical reconstructions, and even some im- 
provements upon the German model. It indicates an unusual confidence in educa- 
tional reforms for France to thus avowedly copy the models of her hereditary enemy. 
During last summer a provisional draft: charter for the new Albert University of 
London was drawn up and has been agreed to by most of the higher educational in- 
stitutions of that city, save the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and Londen 
University, which still hold aloof. This movement is also the result of long struggle 
and promises to give a fit temple of learning to the largest center of population in 
the world. In the province of Ontaric, Canada, marked progress has been made in 
the movement toward the federation of universities, a movement which, if it could 
be accomplished in a State like Ohio, which has nearly twice as many as all Ger- 
many, would mark a prodigious advance. The new Stanford University, on the 
Pacific Coast, has been opened with the brightest prospects; and another with no less 
brilliant outlook is scon to open in Chicago. Great progress has been made toward 
the reduction of the traditional four college years to three. These events are sam- 
ples from which we may divine the great deepening and broadening of educational 
interests. 

If we extend our survey from the last school year to the last several years, we 
find everywhere an advance no less than amazing. France has revolutionized her 
system of lower schools since 1874, and increased her educational budget at arate 
with no parallel in history, building thousands of new school housesof all grades, 
asingle lycée that cost $2,500,000, the new sorbonne costing several millions, an 
enormous medical school with clinics, hespital, etc. About 100,000 children in the 
French possessions of North Africa are now at school. Egypt has an claborate 
school system, the annual reports of which are full of interest. Japan has been 
reconstructed and occidentalized since 1868—its year 1—by an admirable and very 
complete educational system. A London superintendent lately pronounced the 
schools of New Zealand among the best in the world, and the reports from the 
schools of that, till lately, barbarous country, show phenomenal changes. India 
has a system of both indigenous and English schools, and three universities, which 
are as full of interest as they are unique. Australia has just developed a new uni- 
versity; a new onc, too, has just been opencd at Tomsk in Siberia; Athens has 
lately completed a magnificent academy building of Pentclecon marble, costing 
$1,000,000, given by a wealthy Greek merchant, Sina by name, and has a well 
equipped university, with acomplete school system; besides Sweden has developed 
the most modern system of intermediate education in the world by a recent revolu- 
tionary law. By the radical new law of 1884 the Russian universitics were recon- 
structed with a design on the part of the Government to make them more effective. 
The United States now spends over $170,000,000 a year on its schools, not including 
over $10,000,000 annually spentin its colleges and universities. This is alarger sum 
than is spent in any other branch of the public service and is surpassed only by 
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pensions. The new Catholio University at Washington; the new advances and 
changes at Yale and Harvard universities; of the regents ‘of the University of the 
State of New York; the upward movement at Columbia; the grounding of Clark 
University, the only one in the country devoted solely to graduate work; of the 
Pratt and now the Drexel Institute; “the efficient work of Judge Draper, State 
superintendent of the schools of New York; the founding of new journals (The 
Pedagogical Seminary, The Educational Review, School and College, The Academy 
and Education), all of higher tone than existed in this country before; the Johns 
Hopkins University; the rapidly growing possibilities of education and scientific 
advance among the Government institutions at Washington, including the new Na- 
tional Museum, the Surgeon-General’s Library building, and now the new observa- 
tory. These show that < our own country is not inclined to be behind in this mar- 
velous growth. * 

Education has graduaily now become an almost universal faith and practice. It 
is the one thing in which all people, who agree in nothing else, believe. Men differ 
in creed, in race, in culture, in party, but men and women of all ranks and stations 
unite in their faith in the power of curricularized knowledge to prevent a relapse to 
barbarisin and to insure general progress and individual success in life. Philosophy, 
theology, and the church have each at times postulated and sought to establish doc- 
trines and practices in which everybody believed, a consensus omnium gentium. Belief 
in education is this consent. It is more universal than Catholicism. It controls the 
body and soul of the growing child for more hours of every week than any other 
institution in history has ever done. Does not a consent so broad, a faith so deep, 
now give to education a peculiar religious consecration? 


The diffusion of knowledge by newspaper and book.—William T. Harris: Man is first 
a speaking animal and next a writing animal. Each word that he uses expresses a 
generalmeaning. Each word therefore stores up an indefinite amount of experience. 
Ali men may pour into it their experience and by it recognize the experience of 
others. The art of writing at once increases infinitely the possibility of intercom- 
munication, because it preserves the experience recorded for persons widely sepa- 
rated in space and far removed in time. It renders every where in some sense a here 
and every when a now. But mechanic invention comes to the aid of speech and the 
elementary arts of writing by printing with movable types. Printing and gun- 
powder are two great elementary arts both attributed to the Germanic race—the 
two wheels of modern civilization, so to speak. But the Anglo-Saxon has added 
the steam engine and the telegraph. The one makes locomotion possible to an 
increasing deg: gree, and the other makes instantaneous intercommunication with all 
places possible. 

Armed with these instrumentalities, our modern civilization lives on a sort of spir- 
itual borderland. It looks across its frontier and is in a constant process of interac- 
tion with all other nations. The great instrument of this process is the daily news- 
paper. People are becoming from year to year a traveled people—in a short time 
the per cent of the population that has crossed the ocean has doubled. The per 
cent that has visited the Western borderland has quadrupled. But the per cent of 
people who live in constant daily interrelation with all mankind by aid of the daily 
newspaper has increased a hundredfold within a single generation. 

This single fact is the most significant one in all modern history. By a glance 
into its meaning we see to what an extent our civilization has become a constant 
miracle. 

There go to the making up of the newspaper of to-day a vast congeries of me- 
chanical and intellectual appliances. It is so complete in its instrumentalities that 
it realizes many of the conceptions cherished in the childhood of the race as mytho- 
logical fancies. Odin’s ravens, the wishing cap of Fortunatus; the cloak of invis- 
ibility, the ‘‘seven-league boots,” the winged feet of Mercury-—in short, all appli- 
ances ‘whereby a then becomes a now and whereby a there becomes a here, are 
well-nigh realized in the modern daily newspaper, so far as the presentation to each 
man of the spectacle of the activity of his entire race is concerned. The conse- 
quences of this fact are momentous. It is obvious that there is an immense shrink- 
age in the imiportance of near events, of events that concern small transactions. 
The consequent enlargement of the views of ordinary men, who form the masses of 
mankind, follows as a result. 

It follows also that urban life—the life of the inhabitant of the city, with its 
social advantages—penetrates the country wherever the railroad and telegraph make 
possible the daily newspaper. It follows, moreover, that the mind of the average 
citizen becomes habituated to thinking of the great individualities of the world, 
such as corporations, states, vocations, social organizaticns, institutions, commercial 
enterprises, national undertakings; to seeing, in short, the activity of his fellow- 
men under the form of vast processes, instead of that former narrow view of mere 
judividual exploits of mere commonplace people. 
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Another consequence of this is the gradual elimination of mcre local peculiaritics, 
the limitations of castc and narrow self-interest, and the consequent approach of the 
idcas of each and every people—that participates in civilization and supports its 
daily newspapers—toward a common ideal standard of humanity. This is not a re- 
duction of all to one insipid standard ona lower level; it is the clevation of the 
members of the human race to the higher level of its ideal. 

The daily glimpse of the spectacle of the human race, which our generation is be- 
coming accustomed to, combines in one all the educative virtues of the means and 
appliances heretofore employed by the four forms of education furnished by the in- 

‘stitutions of civilizations, namely, the family, civilsociety, the State, and the church. 

In proportion as the spectacle of the whole world of humanity becomes an ade- 
quate one, aud its presentation a complete one, it becomes wholesome and moral. 

The growth of prose fiction in modern times is a marvelous phenomenon that is 
not to be explained apart from the fact of the newspaper and periodical which bas 
furnished the vehicle for its transmission to the public that reads it. 

Not only does the well-equipped daily newspaper represent on its editorial staff 
the topics of commerce and transportation, the courts, the local gossip, the tele- 
eraph news, the political movements, the new discoveries in science and the useful 
arts, and the new productions in the fine arts, but it gives its department of fiction, 
in which the manners and morals of society are reflected, the virtues and vices and 
their consequences, and especially the habits of polite society. 

If we but consider it, even the so-called ‘trashy novel” has a sideof uscfulness. 
It is condemned because of its description of empty trifles, the ceremonies and civil- 
ities of polite society; it expends much space in giving the outermost appearance of 
hings, and its characters are mere ‘“‘ dummies,” like those which the clothier and the 
milliner use to support and display their costumes. But even these empty external- 
ities are interesting and valuable to the youth who is trying to rise from a low con- 
dition into polished society by industry and the acquiremenis of wealth. The boor- 
ishness of manner which hinders him in his progress of ascent is in process of removal 
through familiarity with the ways of society which he finds described in his 
eirasiiy’ novel. 

Whatever may be the causes of crime, whatever may be its prevention or cure, 
there is force in the argument that the tendency of storics of crime is to become more 
true to the realities, and to present the career of the criminal in its native hidcousness. 
All literary art progresses toward completeness ef representation, and even the de- 
praved taste soon tires of stories which always describe the criminal as successful 
against the law; and the moment that the history of the criminal is given with truth, 
and his deed is shown to involve its own dreadful consequences, then even the erimi- 
nal novel becomes moral in its tone. 

There is an element of revolt against what is rational in everyone of us, as unre- 
generate or as merely natural beings, t.e.,asanimals. It is only as we gradually learn 
to recognize in the law a correct statement of our essential being that we become 
reconciled to it, and take sides against the violator of justice and right. Until then 
we are prone to feel interest in the outlaw, as in one who raises the banner of indi- 
vidual freedom. Liberty is confounded with license. 

It is here that we approach the question of punishment as it is involved in the 
newspaper. For not only is the newspaper infinitely great as an instrumentality 
for education and the widening of intelligence, but in its function of punisher of 
sin and crime, it is the most terrible engine yet invented. 

The urban or city civilization is a newspaper civilization, if we characterize it by 
the most important instrument that it has invented. Into the daily newspaper as 
into a magic mirror the modern citizen looks and sees the spectacle of the doings of 
the entire world. The movements of commerce; the transactions of the various 
nations in so far as these are outside of routine; extraordinary crimes and retribu- 
tions; the events of society; the doings in scicnce, art, literature, the drama, and 
an indefinite domain of personal gossip—all these are presented to the citizen, and he 
regularly adjusts himself each morning to his world environment. 

Formerly, before the railroad and telegraph had rendered possible the daily news- 
paper, each person adjusted himself to his narrow environment through yillage gossip 
which he heard at the neighboring inn or at the clubs. Now, instcad of village gos- 
sip, he reads world gossip without leaving his fireside or breakfast-table. 

In the past civilization each section grew more sectional, except in times of great 
wars that mingled the soldiery of different localities. In the modern civilization 
the daily newspapers of all lands have substantially the same presentation of the 
world, and reflect more nearly the same views. The newspaper is therefore a sort 
of world court, in which passing events are brought up daily for judgment. 

Under these circumstances there arises into power the majestic prescnce of public 
opinion, a might which controls the actions of kings, the deliberations of parlia- 
ments, and the ballots of electors. Public opinion is become the cducator of nations. 
Formerly, through ignorance of the effect that overt acts might have, nations wcre 
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often precipitated into war. Now, it is easy for statesmanship to feel the pulse of 
nations in advance, and by prudent diplomacy avoid extreme issues. 

The newspaper is the organ of public opinion, and in this capacity it tries and 
judges criminals, and it punishes all manner of sin that escapes the whip of the law. 
Jt rewards good deeds, and sounds the trumpet of fame before the favorites of public 
opinion, The newspaper popularizes science and literature. It has a page of fiction, 
in which the modern literary artist paints the ideals of society with halos of glory, 
or with satire and caricature. 

When each human being beholds the same spectacle beheld by all others, and 
assists all in forming the high court of public opinien, there is realized at once the 
most powerful educational means ever invented for uniting men in thought and sen- 
‘ timent. Even the old-fashioned village gossip was a powerful means in its way to 
eliminate from the individual his whimsicalities and idiosyncrasies. The modern 
public opinion is based on world gossip, and is far more potent for good. Mrs, 
Grundy’s opinion beccmes dignified and oracular when it voices the verdict of na- 
tions. 

One consequence of this new realization of the magic mirror in which all human-- 
ity is reflected i is the rise of the true cosmopolitan spirit—a mutual toleration of all 
peoples. A profounder habit of considering one’s fellow-men enables us to see the 
same humanity under strange disguises of costume and diverse language. 

By the printed page, now “universally diffused and the possible possession of every 
member of society, the humblest in&ividual has access at his own pleasure and con- 
venience wherever time and place find him, tothe wisest and most gifted of his réice. 
Tie may penetrate by his industry during his leisure hours their deep solutions of 
the problem of life, and become himself wise like them. 

Not only the printed book affords this access, but the printed page of the news- 
paper comes more and more to serve up each morning for the people of every unban 
population, 7. e., every city and town and every village on the railroad, a spiritual 
breakfast, with many courses; a few thoughts of the wise, a poem or two, some 
popular statements of the recent results of science, some pieces of biography and 
history, and, chiefly, a complete picture of the movement of the world of humanity 
far and near—so complete a picture that from day to day the events seem to march 
forward from inception to denouement, before our eyes, with the consequence and 
necessity that we see in the dramasof Aischylus and Sophocles. Through the prose 
reality of everyday life as seen in the newspaper column there shines the great pur- 
pose of history. 

We find the printed page inits myriad forms the most potent agency for the realiza- 
tion of the high spiritual being of man in the image of God, and the most perfect 
means for the emancipation of man from slavery to his own ignorance and passions, 
and from his dependence on others for guidance and direction. He becomes less 
dependent on a fellow-man for master—one brain to govern two pair ofhands—and 
more independent and self-directive, more rational, and more participative in the 
wisdom and goodness of the human race. 

This participation has been rendered possible by the inventions which have brought 
the art of printing to whatitis and by the other inventions that have facilitated 
transportation and rapid communication. 


Delayed derelopment.—Rev. A. H. Quint, in the Congregationalist: Some natures 
start upon what may be called a visible development later than others. The schools 
are full of such cases. From some cause, perhaps from unfavorable circumstauces, 
the powers were not awakened. It was like seed in a cold soil. Perhaps some 
stimulus was needed, some motive power, sufficient to awaken the energies. Some 
boys have been waiting for a wise teacker to direct them. It is unfortunate that 
the system of sharply eraded schools, with all its advantages, has the disadvantage 
of depressing individnality. In the old district schools younger or slower pupils 
learned nearly as much by absorption from the recitations of the more advanced as 
from their own direct study. The graded system naturally keeps back the slower 
minds, especially by failure to allow promotion, often to their positive injury. Such. 
lack stimulus, lack encouragement. Jam sure that pupils often do better by going 
on very imptrfectly than they would by being kept back for continual restudy of 
the same monotonous work. Many a teacher “thoroughly understands this subject 
and adapts his work to the individual needs of pupils into whose condition and 
ability he has an intuitive insight. The true teacher never despairs. 

Then, again, some minds work more slowly than others and the development at 
different stages is, of course, later. Here, again, is a defiance to any theory of 
uniformity. “The machinery which would demand snch uniformity is necessarily 
clumsy. Nor is slowness a cause for discouragement. It is not rapidity of growth, 
but its quality, which tells. Sunflowers grow up very rapidly, and the growth of 
white oaks in a year’s tinie is hardly visible. But the white oaks last for ‘centuries. 

It is not true that college valedictorians are never heard of after graduating. But 
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it is o‘ten true that in the course of years many a classmate develops into a greater 
manhood than the valedictorian. Perhaps the first scholar ripencd too early and in 
his brilliant exercise of powers exhausted those powcrs or attained his growth in his 
youth. It would not be a fair comparison to say that the early summer fruits are 
the specially short-lived ones as compared with those of autumn, but it is true that 
youthful brillianey may not be the strongest prophecy of solid autumn harvests. 
Nor is it a fact that men destitute of early rapid development may not come to be 
the strongest men in a mature generation. ‘There would be no difficulty in finding 
the names of men whose early development was slow, but whose ripened experience 
has given them positions of respect and pewer. On the other hand, I recall ashrewd 
remark made regarding a particular person before his life ended at a mature age: 
‘“Yes, he has been avery promising boy all his life.” 

There is sometimes another reason for delay in development. It is when the person 
has not found his fitting place. I know a boy—no, he is a young man—who is mak- 
‘ing a remarkable suceess in everything pertaining to electrieity and electrical ma- 
chinery. He never was a dull boy, but Iam sure that he would have practically been 
a failure if the tastes of his boyhood had been thwarted. His mental development, 
aside from his mere technical knowledge, is as strong and clear as that of men in any 
pursuits. He might never have been an able lawycr, but his training in his own 
line has given him as vigorous,clear, and accurate a mind, and as good power of rea- 
soning, as is secured by lawyers, of a high grade. Sometimcs such development 
waits for just the right line in life. Ifthere be real power, there is restlessness un- 
til the true placeis found. That place, for the best development, means conscience, 
object in life, tastes, and mental characteristics. Given the right opportunity, and 
such a person goes on to success. If development is not witnessed, it is fair to ask 
whether there has been the natural opportunity, so faras work is eoncerned. In the 
‘case of a boy, it is fairto ask whether his natura! drift has been observed; whether, 
if he is old enough, some object in life is elearly before him, in which he is to find 
stimulus for preparation; whether he is under the guidance of a teaeher who com- 
prehends his fitnesses and needs; whether he is the victim of some system of ma- 
ehinery as remorseless as that of a eotton mill. 

The worst method of dealing with a slow boy is to get angry and call him hard names. 
Give hima chance. Deal gently with him. A slight recolleetion comes to me of a 
girl in a grammar school who, I was told, could never pass the requisite examina- 
tion for promotion. I was prescnt on the day of a kind of exhibition examination. 
I had asked to have this girl quietly pointed out to me. Questions in arithmetic 
were thrown out to the class; up went the hands of ready pupils, and the girl in 
question seemed to me rather bewildered. I concluded to try an experiment. I 
asked the teacher to give out another problem very slowly, to repeat it after a pause, 
and said that no hands were to be lifted until I called for them. I gave a considera- 
ble time for the pupils to think and saw a look of intelligence come over the girl’s 
face. Calling then for the hands, the girl’s right hand went up with the others, and 
I naturally asked her for the answers. Her work was correct. Shehad been suffer- 
ing from impatient haste. 


The relation of mnemonic systems to the cultivation of power of thought.—Report of a 
committee of the National Conneil of Education: Your committee for psychological 
inquiry have selected for their report this year the question of memory so far as it 
relates to schemes devised for.its aid. They have considered it to be evident that 
whatever cultivation of memory tends to the arrest of the power of rational thinking 
is to be by all means avoided. It seems, therefore, to them that some of the schemes 
of mremonics which are advocated are to be condemned without reservation. Those 
whieh proceed upen the principle that memory is to be cultivated by association, ancl 
that all kinds of association are equally good, should fall underthe ban. For in order 
to find interesting associations they suggest the search for absurd and ridiculous 
relations. The philosopher Locke has eondemned such devices, and asserted that 
‘the connection in our minds of ideas in themselves loose and independent of one 
another has such an influence, and is of so great force, to set us wrong in our actions, 
as well moral and natural, passions, reasonings, and notions themselves, that perhaps 
there is not any one thing that deserves more to be looked after.” 

Your committee think that in all cases the mind should seek essential relations, and 
particularly the relation of cause and effect and that of individualand species. Ncc- 
essary connection enables the mind to make deductions, and thus it acquires a. sort of 
generative memory, so to speak, a memory which can deduce or develop from given 
data the other data that stand in relation to it. It is true that this is difficult with 
regard to certain elasses of memory, as, for instance, the memory of proper names, or 
the memory of dates, or memory of words in gencral. 

Your eommittee think that the memory of dates, names, or words in general can 
and should be eultivated to some extent without attempting association of any 
kind except that of sequence. The committing to memory of fine passages from 
poets and literary prose writers certainly eultivates a memory for words without 
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detriment to thought. A memorized list of proper names, names of persons of his- 
toric note or characters in the great literary works of art, such as the plays of 
Shakespeare, the Iliad, and Odyssey—the memorizing of these names will serve the 
double purpose of being at ouce very useful and a means of arousing into activity 
faculties in the mind growntorpid. Also the memorizing of paradigms in the study 
of language has the effect to cultivate this memory of words and isolated items. If 
the mind thinks at all in the process of memorizing these lists of proper names and 
the important dates of history or the paradigms of grammar, it considers the deeds 
and charaeters of the persons named, or the events associatcd with the dates, or the 
logical relation of the inflections to the verbs and nouns inflected. And such kind 
of thinking ‘as this is positive and valuable. But in ease of associating in accord- 
ance with certain mnemonic rules the names, dates, and inflections with arbitrary 
and fanciful suggestions, the thinking power is set moving on wrong lines. 

If the discovery of Broca, generally recognized as the beginning of physiological 
psychology on the new basis, is to be understood in the sense that a certain con- 
volution near the base of the brain is used by the mind in recalling words and asso- 
ciating them with ideas, it would seem that a cultivation of the memory of words 
should be undertaken in later life by all people who have an incipient tendency to 
aphasia. If a person finds himself forgetful of names it is a health-giving process 
to take a certain portion of time in committing to memory words. If this is done 
by committing to memory new master-pieces of poetry and prose, or in committing 
to memory the words of a new language, there is profit and gain to the thinking 
powers as well as to the memory. Doubtless the cultivation of verbal memory, 
building up as it does a certain convolution in the brain, has a tendency to prevent 
local paralysis in that organ. 

This eontains a hint in the direction of keeping up in the later part of life the 
faculties which are usually so active in youth. The tendency is to neglect childish 
faculties and allow them to become torpid. Butif this is liable to weaken certain 
portions of the brain in such a way as to induce hemorrhage, ending in softening 
of the brain, certainly the memory should be cultivated, if only for the health of 
the brain and the memory, for mechanical items and details should be cultivated 
on grounds of health as well as on grounds of culture. 

Your committee presents these considerations as looking towards the true solution 
of the much-vexed questionof memoryin sehools. Theextreme advoeates of rational 
method of teaching are perhaps wrong in repudiating entirely all mechanical mem- 
ory of dates and names oritems. Certainly they are right in opposing the extremes 
of the old pedagogy, which obliged the pupils to memorize page after page the con- 
tents of a grammar “verbatim ct literatim et punctuatim,” as, for instanee, the 
graduates of the Boston Latin School tell us was the custom early in this century. 
But is there not a middle ground? Is there not a minimum list of details of dates 
and names which must and should be memorized both on account of the health of 
the nervous system andonaccount of the intrinsic usefulness of the data themselves ? 
And must not the person in later life continue to exercise these elasses of memory 
which deal with details for the sake of physical health? 

Your committec have obtained the assistance of a distinguished specialist in these 
matters of memory, Dr. Pick, of London, who is noted for his repudiation of fanciful 
methods of mnemonics and for his adoption of rational methods in their place. Dr. 
Pick has promised to open the discussion on this report by some appropriate remarks. 

All of which is respeetfully submitted. 

W. TP. Harnis, 


As a member of the committee, I take pleasure in signing the report prepared by 


Dr. Harris. 
E. OF bye 


Childhood from a medical standpoint.—Henry Ling Taylor, M. D., in the Popular 
Science Monthly: It is natural for the young child to move about and change its 
attitude almost incessantly; in the words of Sir William Jenner, “‘it joys to exercise 
every muscle;” and it is equally true thatits eyes, attention, and mind should never 
be directed continuously at one object for very Jong. A childlovesto glance at this 
object, pick up that, reach out for a third, not restlessly but wonderingly, earess- 
ingly, and joyously, just as a short time before the infant played contentedly with 
its rattle or its ring, waving it about or putting it into its mouth with endless repe- 
tition, but always without studious observation or strain of attention. Jam afraid 
we often injure their small eyes and tender brains by requiring continuous repose of 
body and fixation of eye and attention on some one object, as is often done in the 
kindergarten and primary work, at the cost of ocular and nervous strain; and this 
combined with bad light and general driving may account for much of modern myo- 
pia, headache, and nervous troubles. We should advance in the education of muscle, 
eye, and brain from the general to the particular, and impose no task requiring pre- 
cision or intense application upon young children. Nature is a good schoolmistress, 
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and her lessons are fundamental ones, no matter how much we may supplement them 
at school or university. The infant is learning fundamental lessons in the correla- 
tion of muscle, brain, and sense, through the almost incessant activity of arms and 
legs—at first without purpose, afterward in reaching, grasping, or trying to move 
about, and also when it smiles back at its mother or is quieted by her voice; so is 
the child repeating nursery rhymes, or busy with its quiet play or romping games; 
or the youth with his carpentez’s tools, or riding, swimming, or hunting, and learn- 
ing just as truly, and perhaps more truly, than the student burning midnight oil 
over Greek and calculus. Nature is never systematic in the school sense; and, how- 
ever much we may systematize, we must at the same time cultivate our pewers and 
round out our individuality by keeping in touch with so much of nature and man as 
lies within our horizon in a restful, informal way. Ifa man is to develop into some- 
thing more than a machine or formula, he should be encouraged from childhood to 
bring all his powers into relation with his environment and to seek a wide range of 
adjustments between himself and the outer world beyond the tread-mill round of 
special or formal pursuits which necessarily occupy much of his attention. Many 
fail to appreciate the importance of this indispensable natural culture, and endeavor 
to supplant the spontaneous by the formal. I know of a little girl whose interest in 
flowers was destroyed by an attempt to teach her technical botany at too early an 
age, forgetting that it means more to love flowers than to know botany. In another 
case the atteinpt was made to substitute history for a boy’s ordinary reading, with 
the result of spoiling the boy. On reaching manhood his favorite author was E. P. 
Roe. 


The true aim of education—Dissipation of energy.—l. J. Rundlett, superintendent 
of Concord (N. H.) schools: The tendency of all education should be toward the 
“moral. All the force and resources at our command should centre in the formation 
of those principles that lead to the development of true manly and womanly char- 
acter. 

Education is not so much a matter of memorized matter from books. as it is a well- 
defined knowledge of what constitutes good citizenship—a courage to do what is 
right, a zeal for work, and an inclination to make the best use of one’s ability. If 
a boy has all these he possesses a good education. Society is far better off with an 
ignorant man who is well disposed, than with a college-educated man of vicious 
principles. The trouble comes not of systems, other than of systems as products of 
the times. In order to reform the former, we must first reform the latter. 

The river of knowledge formerly flowed in a narrow channel. Its powers lay in 
its depth, and its force was resistless. The river to-day is thinning into shallows, 
and its force is somewhat diminishing. 

It is dissipation of energy that is to be feared. In trying to grasp everything we 
retain nothing. This lack of concentrated thought appears in all our pleasures, in 
our business, and to some extent in thecommon school. Children must be educated 
younger than usual to satisfy fashion and educational demagogues. Everything 
must be taught and the work must be done in the shortest possible time. The idea 
is wrong, and the results sad to contemplate. Society, having partially lost its 
standard of matured thought, intellectuality, and the charm of home-bred common 
sense, clamors for the youth in his teens. The result is the school system is blamed 
if results are not forthcoming in the shortest time possible. The school is not at 
fault, but rather the times. 


The best education possible to those who will have no other.—Albert Bushnell Hart, in 
the Educational Review: We have two very distinct classes of pupils in the gram- 
mar schools; children who do not expect to go beyond the grammar schuvols and 
children on their way to college. Of course the schools, the academies, high schools, 
colleges, and universities are all engaged in different branches of the same pursuit; 
of course they must work together. Cambridge makes careful and very expensive 
provision for the preparation of boys and girls for college. Should the city go below 
its Latin school and make any sort of special provision for future college students in 
the grammar schools? In the minds of the committee it has seemed more important 
to organize as good a course as possible for those who stop atthe end of the grammar 
school, It seemed likely that an improved course would also carry children farther 
on the road toward higher education; but the motive has been the desire to furnish 
the best education possible to those who will have no other education; to make the 
people’s schools more popular because more effective, and to carry more children to 
the end of the grammar-school course. 


What makes great books great.—The Christian Union: Literature is not information 
nor fact. It is specifically and distinctively life. Great books contain invaluable 
knowledge and are full of the richest specific instruction, but that which makes them 
great is neither the knowledge nor the power of instruction; itis the life which they 
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contain. Whoever gets at their secret finds himself in contact with a deep, rich, 
inexhanstible life; for Milton did not exaggerate when he said that a great book 
contains the lifeblood of a master spirit. It is made great by this supreme vitaliza- 
tion, se that while Shakespeare and Dante crowd their pages with historical know]l- 
edge, with incisive comment, with the very substance of instruction, the supreme 
quality which they give is this quality of life. To come in contact with literature 
in its great works is, therefore, to bring one’s self to the very fountain of life; to 
keep one’s self in constant companionship with Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe is to keep one’s self in daily contact with the greatest sources of intellectual 
life. No man who knows this Shakespeare on the literary as well as en the scholarly 
side can by any possibility be a dull man or a dead man. There is a vitality in 
Shakespeare which, if constantly communicated, gives the most obscure and narrow 
life into which it is brought breath, movement, and enthusiasm. A man saturated 
with Shakespeare would be educated if he knew nothing else. To know Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe in a genuine way is to give one’s own life something 
of the breadth and the movement of the four great ages of civilization represented 
by those great'writers. The teacher who feels thoroughly the spell of the ‘‘ Odyssey” 
has more power of conveying to his pupils an adequate idea of what the ocean means 
as a feature of the natural world, as one of the sublimest parts of nature, and as a 
means of communication between races than the man who has the most exact scien- 
tific knowledge of the whole subject. The teacher who knows his Dante to the 
heart can give his pupils a clearer notion of what the Middle Ages were in their 
essential life, their worship, reverence, wonder, and intensity than he who knows 
the whole literature of the subject without entering into the secret of it; while the 
teacher who can put his English history into the hands of his pupils because he sees it 
with Shakespeare’s eyes and realizes it with Shakespeare’s imagination will have infi- 
nitcly more power than the man who has all the facts at his finger’s ends. These - 
great writers are the sworn and irresistible foes of routine and deadness. They are 
full of immortal freshness of life, seen with new eyes, and reported at first hand. 
Slow-footed erudition, methodical, patient, and eminently uninspired, may sink her 
wells into them from generation to generation and yet leave them exhausted. 
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Intellectual overproduction in Germany.—Dr. Geiicken, in The Forum: Germany 
suffers from an intelectual overproduction. All professions are overcrowded. I+ 
was fondly beileved up to our days that the state had no more important task than 
to render the aequiring of knowledge as easy as possible, and for that purpose to 
establish many higher schools. But it was not asked whether there was room 
enough for employing men when their education was finisied. Taking, for instance, 
the eareer of law in Prussia, we find that there are 1,851 men who have not only 
passed through the gymnasium and the university, but have already served the state 
gratis for about five years, while the annual average demand is 100. There are more 
than 7,000 examined architects without a fixed employment; it is the same with 
engineers, teachers in classics, mathematics, etc. These unemployed forces are par- 
ticularly attracted to the great capitals because everyone hopes that with the many 
chances they offer he will find a gap into which he may jump. Men of university 
training are, almost without exception, capable only of intellectual work. If they 
do not succeed in their branch they can not become tailors or carpenters; they must 
take to peitifogging, giving lessons, copying, writing for inferior papers, etc. There 
are lawyers, physicians, docters of philosophy among those who are regularly relieved 
bythe Berlin poor beard. All these men are of course discontented with the present 
state of things, and ready to join with those forces which hold out hope of over- 
throwing it. Nor are female candidates wanting in this proletariat. All those who 
give cheap lessons, write mediocre novels for low-class journals, or work for shops at 
starvation wages are swelling the army of social revolution. 


College graduates as business men.—President Seth Low, of Columbia College: As 
one who bas carried his college education out into the world and tested it there, and 
who now has returned to the educational field to concern himself with the problems 
that are found there, I want to bear my testimony to the value of this thing which 
we call the higher education. Itis doubtless true that the college graduate enter- 
ing upon a business career is at a disadvantage during the first few years of his busi- 
ness life as compared with those who entered business when he entered college. If, 
however, the man has a capacity for business, I venture to say that in five years, 
certainly in ten, he will find himself more than abreast of his friend who did not go 
to coilege. The trained mind can master the problems of business better than the 
untrained mind, as it can master other problems better for which it has itself any 
natural capacity. Beyond that, the man himself, outside of business, will have more 
resources, and is likely to be a greater power in the community in which he lives. 
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When it is contended that college-bred men rarely succeed in business it is to be 
remembered that it is currently believed that 95 per cent of all men who engage in 
business sooner or later fail. It is only the select few in any department of “human 
activity that conspicuously excel. It may easily be that the tastes which lead 
men poe go to college are not frequently found in combination with what I may call 
rare business genius. I venture te predict, however, that should such a combination 
exist, a college education, so far from unfitting the man for a business career, would 
make him a power in the business world beyond all his compeers who had not been 
so favored. 


Educational value of different studies.—Inspector John Leath, of Ontario: It is, I 
believe, far more difficult to reach in Latin or Greek, and especiaily mm Greek, that 
state of proficiency in which the literary value of the language is fairly available 
than it is to reach the same state in either French or German. The educatior nal, not 
to speak of the literary value of Latin and Greek, when properly taught and given 
the necessary time, is greater than that of French and German; and ‘assuming the 
requisite mental maturi ty, it is easier to become fairly versed ‘in a science than a 
language, either ancient or modern. But for the ordinary high-school entranté the 
science “option, which attaches less importance to mere memorization and more to 
correct observation and induct tion, is more difficult than a language one. The prac- 
tical value, however, of French or German is greater than that of either Latin or 
Greek. So, too, in the case of a science, the educational value of which, besides, is 
at least as ereat for the ordinary purposes of life as that of a language; having due 
regard of course to the fact that, assuming proper receptivity, the science is more 
readily aeqmiret. * * * ‘The seterce with fractional accuracy—for nothing else 
will satisfy the partisan—is a problem incapable, I believe, of definite solution. 
* * * But the relative value of the departments is not, I hold, a matter of prime 
importance, so far at least as our high schools are concerned. What one department 
lacks in purely pedagogical value it makes up in greater and more available practi- 
cal usefulness; and so far as the languages are concerned, the real differentiation is 
more marked in the later than in the earlier stages of their acquisition. Most mod- 
ern and progressive universities, also, as, for instance, London ‘and Harvard, equate 
cee French, German, and some science, and even so difficult a language as Arabic 

Sanskrit. ‘This course, we have reason to believe, has proved advantageous to the 
Sart nikies and to the general public.! A 


Unwise to crowd a four years’ ajurse into three years; the Chicago plan condemned.— 
The Nation: We thinkita grave question whether the policy here indicated is a 
wise one. We do not think that students ought to be encouraged to crowd a four 
years’ course into three years. We do not think that many young men will be able 
to do this without injury, and Chicago University, which is a coeducational institu- 
tion, encuurages young women todoit. The requirement of a medical certificate isa 
confession on the part of the university authorities that such an attempt is fraught 
with danger. But the safeguard of a “‘physician’s” (#. ¢., any physician’s) certificate 
18 quite inadequate. —-— 

The proposed sursmer quarter has another side. If there are students there must 
be teachers, and it appears from the calendar that a considerable number of instruct- 
ors will be held in Chicago through the hottest months of the year. It is appar- 
ently to bea serious thing this summer quarter; ‘the courses of instruction,” the cal- 
endar says, ‘‘ will in general be so arranged ‘that a student may enter a college or 
school at the beginning of any quarter.” The university is not to play at summer 
schooling; itis to berun under full pressure. Whatthat pressure is we have pointed 
out in our preceding notice. The most important courses of the ‘‘academic col- 
leges” are crowded into single terms of six weeks, by devoting ten hours a week to a 
single subject. Throughout the university, courses of less than five hours are excep- 
tional. Itis a system of ‘‘ cram quizzes,” and every college man will appreciate the 
strain upon students and instructors. These long courses in short terms, the attempt 
to keep the university under full steam through the moist heat of a Chicago sum- 
mer, the encouragement given to the student to compress four years’ work into 
three years—the whole scheme breathes that nervous, restless haste which is one of 
the most deplorable features of American life; and when our universities come to 
forget that ‘‘school” means leisure, and that hi gh-thinking can not be hurried, one 
of the last saieguards against the national vice of overpressure will be lost. 


The maturer students get the best results.—A writer in Education: The ohject of a 
college education is by no means to get through a certain number of studies in a 
certain time ond be launched in life as soon as possible. When we come to consider 
the effect of the studies pursued on the body and mind of the pupil, and to estimate 
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his power of absorption and assimilation; when we take into consideration the 
facts that not until 25 or 30 years of age does the body obtain its full growth 
and solidity, and that there is a very elose parallelism between the mind and the 
body, we shall rather inquire how we may delay or prolong the pupil’s preparation 
for his life work until his mental powers are strong and mature enough to get the 
best good from the studies which he pursues. Our own exp rience and observation 
.goes to show that the maturer students in college get the best results from the 
course. 


Profs. Haeckel and Zarncke on the educational value of the classic languages, etc.—The 
following letters were addressed to Felix Adler, of New York Ciiy: 


LErIpezia, April 17, 1876. 


HIGHLY HONORED 81k: You have expressed the desire that I should put in writing 
briefly the views I uttered this morning in our conversation concerning the value of 
instruction in classie languages. I gladly comply with your request, taking it for 
granted that you wish only a brief statement of my views, not an extended argu- 
ment, for I scarcely would find the time for the latter. 

I must preface my remarks with the statement with which yon are familiar, I trust, 
that Iam an advocate of modern languages and literature, especially the German, 
hence that I might have good reason not to be favorably disposed to the preponder- 
ance of the classic studies, and to wish that to the study of modern literature a 
larger scope be given. However, the contrary is the case. Iam of firm conviction 
that the cultured part of the race would repent if it should temporarily cease to con- 
sider the study of classic antiquity the chiefsource of its entire intellectual culture. 

However much we may at present be superior to classic antiquity in the separate 
sciences, in general intellectual culture, in acuteness of thought, and in ingenious 
thinking we are not. Under the infinence of a religion which is able to grandly 
develop our emotional nature, but which has at all times been disinclined to barren 
criticism and the superiority of the intellect, not even the natural sciences are able 
to prevent us from falling into the errors into which all epochs have fallen that 
turned away from antiquity. Look into history and you will find that all those cen- 
turies which lost intimate contact with antiquity fell into subjective extravagances, 
despite the respectable knowledge and progress they exhibited in the natural sciences. 
The reawakening of the study of the antique world during the fifteenth century 
was the signal for a reawakening of the thinking spirit, and its power has been the 
more important the more it relied upon the thoughts of the Old World, especially the 
Greek, That inthe domain of art the Old World was far ahead of the present develop- 
ment of art, in noble forms, I need to mention only in passing. 

This point of view, which is in favor of the stndy of classic antiquity, I should 
like to term the historic one. Equally forcible is another argument, namely, the 
pedagogical. There is no better means for intellectual discipline than this thinking 
over and over again and observing the act of thinking to which we are forced by 
learning the classiclanguages. There issomething mysterious in its effect, and an ex- 
perience of many years has confirmed this again and again. I amamember of two 
examining boards, before one of whieh young men appear who have been educated 
in gymnasia, that is, on a classic basis, while the other board examines young men 
lacking this basis. Now the latter surpass the former frequently in knowledge, but 
in cases where intellectual maturity comes into play, in composition for instance, 
the graduates of classical schools far surpass the graduates of other schools in such 
a degree that it will scarcely admit of a comparison. 

This formative effeet is chiefly dus to the Latin language, which, on account of its 
lack of articles and its frequent lack of particles, is not only diametrically different 
from our modern languages, but teaches with what few means and with what grand 
simplicity, great things may be accomplished. Greek with its articles and wealth 
of particles enables speech to assume a great number of shades and tints; it would 
therefore seem more familiar to us. Hence the formative value of the classical study 
is based chiefly upon Latin, and I should therefore never abandon free Latin composi- 
tion. If well directed and not abused by Ciceronean phraseological tinkling, itmay 
be a most excellent means of intcilectual discipline. On the other hand, the histor- 
ieal value of the study of elassical antiquity would seem to be found more in the 
Greek, for the Grecks were particularly productive in philosophy, art, and literature, 
while the Romans were diligent imitators of the Greeks. 

Hence it is my desire that our youth to whom the fortune is granted to acquire 
the highest and most perfect education, try to gain it at the hand of classical lan- 
guages. They may learn to read and understand Greek authors with some fluency, 
above all Homer, the tragedians, Plato and the crators; they may learn also by mas- 
tering Latin grammar and Latin style to think clear thoughts, and to cast and re- 
cast them in new forms. Young men thus intellectually trained will not repent 
having spent mueh time upon these subjects, time which might have been filled 
perhaps with the aequisition of knowledge and practices that would be of use at 
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once in every-day life. These men will be the ideal center of the nation, they will 
ennoble and deepen the entire spiritual life of their nation. 

You will find in the foregoing, condensed into a few lines, the main points of what 
2a life which has net been without experiences has taught me. Accept this hasty 
sketch as it is; willingly I should have written more extensively, but I am over- 
loaded with work of the most different kinds. I should be happy to be able to con- 
tribute a mite toward laying the foundation of culture in your continent to enable 
it to become truly productive of ideal fruit. 

With kind regards and the best wishes for your journey, 

Respectfully, yours, 
Prof. Dr. Fr. ZARNCKE, 
Dean of the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Leipsic. 


ZENA, October 18, 1876. 


Hicuiy ESTEEMED COLLEAGUE: In accordance with a desire expressed by you, I 
have the honor to communicate to you briefly the views I have formed in the course 
of my university career during the last ifteen years, concerning reforms of academic 
and gymnasium instruction. Thechief stress in such a reform, it seems to me, ought 
to be laid upon the fact that highereducation does not somuch consist in the greatest 
possible quantity and in differentiated quality of knowledge, but in a most careful 
training of the faculty of thinking and judging. Especially in our time in which 
the extraordinary perfection of the material means of culture offered by the natural 
sciences, the refinement of our needs, the great upward tendency of the polytechni- 
cal branches, give powerful aid to practical materialism, it appears to me most nec- 
essary to call attention to the great advantages we owe to ideal means of culture, 
and to see to it that the matter of instruction which is visibly growing in quantity 
should not oppress and stifle the learner, but be mastered by him, and made service- 
able. Foritis not the mass, nor the variety of knowledge, but the lucidity and 
harmony of the inteflect, and the comprehension of the causal connection which is 
the highest aim. 

Regarding the significance of instruction in gymnasia, I wish to say that I belong 
to those who stiil see in classical culture the best foundation for all higher scientific 
culture. Iam specially of the cpinion that a methodical study of the classic lan- 
guages (Greek no less than Latin) is indispensable for thelatter, and can not bereplaced 
by a study of material things. In comparing such students who came from classical 
gymnasia with those who were educated in modern schools (Realschulen) I always 
noticed the superiority of the former, despite their often defective knowledge. 
Even inthe study of any special branch of science, zoiiogy for instance, I have found 
that the former penetrate into the higher and general problems of science more easily 
than the latter. Iam therefore opposed to the admission ef graduates of modern 
schools (Realschulen) to the study of medicine, and I can judge in this matter from 
my own experience. Though pupil of a purely classical gymnasium in which very 
little natural science (except a little physics, etc.) was taught, I have nevertheless 
come to the conviction that the better scientific preparation of the modern school 
student does not in any way secure hima lasting superiority in the study of medicine, 
_while his undisputed inferiority in history and philology is, even in this study, of 
great disadvantage. 

With that I do not mean to convey the idea as though I wished to exclude the 
natural sciences from the gymnasia. On the contrary, I believe that they miy be 
pursued with great advantage alternately with historical and philological studies, 
although in a different manner than is now commenly done. Certainly a general 
view over the elements of natural science forms a most desirable part of all higher 
education. But to me it seems that even the lower and middle grades of the 
gymnasium, in connection with the eiements of geography, the essentials of the phys- 
ical condition of the universe and our earth may be given. Later might follow the 
essentials of the inorganic natural bodies (though without special descriptive nat- 
ural history). In the highest grades of these schools the essentials of physics 
(together with the bare elements of chemistry), geology (only the main features, 
origin, age of the earth, and periods of creation), general anthropology (the human 
frame, races, and language affinities in connection with the history of primitive 
ages). Ishould think in a few lessons the first element of these important natural 
sciences might be communicated as far as is in fact necessary for every cultured per- 
son. In every one of these subjects I should lay the main stress upon the historical 
development, not upon the knowledge of facts. Mathematics I should continue in 
its place and to the present extent. 

As far as university instruction is concerned it seems to me to be the most important 
thing that the student be not at once introduced into his special study, but be obliged 
to attend lectures of general interest for at least two semesters, especialiy philosoph- 
ical (history of philosophy) and historical lectures, etc. A general anthropology 
ethnography, history of creation, etc., would be interesting alike to all faculties and 
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would contribute to general culture. Exclusive professional study should not begin 
till the third semester. It would be of undoubted advantage if later on the prac- 
tical university studies (especially ths technical and administrative branches, clin- 
ical practice, ete.), at least the most special ones, be excluded from the university 
course and treated in higher special schools. With lar ge hospitals, for instance, 
(which medical students visit after the completion of their studies) this is already 
done. The university must remain “ Universitas litterarum.” These are briefly my 
views, which, however, greatly deviate from those of most of my colleagues. Par- 
don the fragmentary nature of my letter; I am overwhelmed with work. 
Most respectfully, yours, 
Ernst HAECKEL, 


The readjustment of the school curriculum.—Prof. Roland 8. Keyser, in the School 
Review: If we do not come in the course of a few years to some understanding of 
what constitutes a good high-school course, it will be because we can not interpret 
the teachings of experience. Almost every study and every method of instruction 
is on trial somewhere. The American high school has much greater freedom of 
movement than the grammar school, and it has toa large extent availed itself of this 
freedom. When, however, we are assurcd by those who have tried one system that 
the results are in the highest degree satisfactory, and by those who, strongly disbe- 
lieving in this system, have tried one very diiferent, that their own resuits are 
almost ideal, we may reasona bly conclude that the lessons of educaticnal experience 
are very hard to read, or else that there is no great difference in methods and studies 
in secondary education. Men whose feelings are strongly enlisted in favor of a par- 
ticular system will be slow to see that it is not cntircly satisfactory; while how to 
compare fairly the results of different methods is one of the mest difficult problems 
of education. So much depends upon the individual himself that, under any sys- 
tem, pupils will grow up to be men and women who will play their parts in life very 
much according to their abilities. Stimulus and example count for so much, also, 
that it is better to have a poor course of study with the living force of a great teacher 
behind it than a faultless curriculum with mediocre instruction. 

In the present condition of American education there can be no great harm, indeed, 
there may be considerable advantage, in having quite a variation in the high-school 
courses designed to fit pupils directly for life. But the practical advantages of 
having a uniformity in the requirements for admission to college are very creat. 
Almost every college has some peculiarities in its requirements ; “and when a school 
has to prepare pupils for several colleges, as most schools do, it is almost sure to 
give them a poorer preparation than it they were going to a single institution. It 
is remarkable that colleges do not have a course whese requirements for admission 
are the subjects taught in secondary schools in courses which are not classical. Col- 
leges which desire a ‘large number of students bid for them with special or technical 
courses, or with courses whcse requirements for admission are not very substantial. 
Colleges would largely increase their number of students and do real service to the 
cause of education, if they offered a course of study such that the Heat Reta for 
admission would be the subjects ordinarily taken by students in secondary schools 
who have no definite intention of pursuing their studics further. 

In all our discussions of the readjustment of the school curriculum, it is well to 
remember that society is being constantly modified, that we are living in a period 
of rapid and often unforeseen changes, and that, as education is to fit men to live 
the life of their time, all arrangements must be more or less provisional. If we are 
seeking for an ideal curriculum we shall fail, as the wisest men in all the ages past 
have failed. A healthy discontent with our present circumstances and work is wise, 
but it is also wise not to be too discontented. 


Til, HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The health of school children as affected by school buildings. —G. Stanley Hail, presi- 
dent Clark University: When a child begins to go to school the change of his envi- 
ronment is very great. Instcad of constant activity, he must now sit still and keep 
still; instead of moving his hands and arms freely, the strain of effort is now focused 
upon the very few, tiny, pen-wagging muscles. The eyes, instead of moving mie 
are confined in the zigzag treadmill of the printed line. It is no wonder, therefo 
that the child so commonly loses weight on first cntering school; that shortsig ieee 
ness and other eye troubles increase ~ almost regularly through the school period; 
that headaches, anemia, scoliosis, defects of development, if not signs of disease 
appear in stomach, heart, and lungs, and especially in the nervons system, the grad- 
ual deterioration of which is so hard to recognize (see the well-known works of 
Hertel, Key, Warner, Cohn, and others). If the school is tending to physical dete- 
rioration and toward a sickly age, as certain medieval institutions are said to have 
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eaused the dark ages and the plagues, we ought to knowit. The school cught 
to develop a sound mind in a sound body; for what shall a man give in exchange 
for his health, or what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world of knowledge 
and lose his own health? I hold that it is not too much to say that everyting 
about the school—building, seats, and desks, hours, subjects, and methods of study— 
should be determined primarily with a view to health, on which, especially in chil- 
dren, even morality so largely depends. * * * 

The schcolhouse, which has been called more important for the development of 
the average child than the home itself, ought to bea palace of health. I proceed to 
sketch, very roughly, the salient points culled partly from laws, which are far more 
detailed in Europe than here, partly from norms recommended by educational 
bodies, and partly from ideals described in various books. 

A. The site.—This should be high, dry, a natural and not artificial soil, with no 
forcign matter in it; is sometimes tested by boring; marl, lime, or sand ingredients 
being good, and clay bad. It must be remote, if possible, from liquor saloons, the 
noise of machinery, offensive or nnuwholesome odors, marshes, ponds, graveyards, 
dust, or any form of nuisance or danger, and the street should, if possible, be 
asphalted near it. One norm prescribes that the distance of the schoolhouse from 
all other buildings should be twice their height. 

B. Yard.—tThis should be inclosed by a hedge rather than a high wall, or by some 
transparent inclosure, that children may see the life of the street, and that all passers- 
by may see and be interested in the children, their play, and the school. The yard 
should be a porous earth rather than brick. Some norms prescribe three square 
meters per child as the minimum. Sheds for play in rainy days, often with glass 
roofs, are very common, especially in France. A few simple, permanent picces of 
gymnastic apparatus are perhaps more common inGermany. In more rural districts 
school gardens containing a few medicinal plants, and even a few poisonous ones to 
be avoided, flower beds, a bechive, a tiny hothouse, and even individual beds for 
children to be responsible for, etc., are often found. 

C. Basement and walls.—All the building should be undercellared; should never 
contain water-closets; janitor’s quarters, especially pantries, should be separated 
from the rest of the cellar by tight walls; the floor should be cemented; the base- 
ment should be kept scrupulously clean and well ventilated, and more or less heated. 
Some norms prescribe a water-table all round the building, a meter wide and plas- 
tered, to prevent the ascent of ground moisture. The walls should contain plenty 
of air chambers, and be strong enough for an additional story. Steps up to the 
building should always be protected above and on the sides, or, better yet, within 
the walls. 

D, Flocrs.—The lower floor, for the youngest children, should be at least a foot or 
two above the street level, should be of beards neither two hard nor too soft, but 
splinterless. Hamburg legislates on the cracks in the floor, which have been fonnd 
to contain alincst as many bacteria as the filth under the finger-nails of children. 
The thickness of the floor boards should bear a fixed ratio, often prescribed, to the 
distance between the joists. There should be no dry sweeping, and the floor might 
sometimes be washed with a weak sublimate. Some ideals avoid all corners and 
angles by means of curved moldings such as are sometimes found in hospitals. All 
ceilings should not only be double, but should contain sound-deadening layers, 

E. Halls and stairs.—The halls should be wide, light, well ventilated, so that not 
only clothes racks and umbrella stands can be placed in them, if necessary, and 
sometimes bookcases, etc., but that exercises may be held in them. This is, of 
course, quite ideal. The stairs should be at least a yard anda half wide, with steps 
broad and not too high, and corners not too sharp. The stairway should always be 
broken by one or two landings, never circular; should be of brick or iron, or some 
eran oot a should have hand rails on both sides, should be light, warm, and 
ventilated. 

I’, The schoolrooms and windows should contain no posts or pillars, should be from 
3to 4 meters high; the walls of the room should be of some mild color—light 
blue, green, yellow, or gray. If a wooed finish can be afforded, pipes for gas and 
water, and electrical and other connections, should not be covered. Some laws pre- 
scribe the proportion of leneth of room to its breadth as two to three, some as three 
to five. The ratio of the window surface to the floor has been regulated by many 

laws, and in point of fact has been found to range from one-third to one-ninth. 
There is little unifority as to exposures, but south and east seem on the whole pre- 
ferred. There should be no direct or reflected sunlight. Windows in front of the 
pupil are worse, those behind better, and windows on the left of the pupil are pre- 
terred. Windows should be openable—a horizoptal axis preferred—should go to 
the ceiling, and be square and not curved at the top. The height of the top of the 
window sheuld be at least three-fifths the width of the room. The bottom of the 
window in one norm must be 1+ meters above the floor; another law prescribes a 
minimum distance of 14 meters between windows, but they should be as near together 
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as possible. Dr. Cohn thinks that each child should see the sky from his seat, and 
has devised an instrument to determine the amount of sky visible to each child. He 
would have a photometer used in each schoolroom, and suggests, asthe norm, what 
would be equivalent to the reading of good diamond type at a distance of 10 inches. 
The door should be a meter wide, never behind the children, should open outward, 
and should have a transom. The crosspiece bearing the number of the room should 
be as high as the eye of the average child in that room. 

G. Heating and ventilation.—I am inclined to agree withthe sentiment of Dr. Burn- 
ham, that whoever says that any existing system is superior to all others is either 
uninformed and crochety, or else an agent. Architects, as arule, know almost noth- 
ing of heating, and still less of ventilation. It is these matters in which false econ- 
omies are most often practiced. Living,as wedo, at the bottom of aseaof air, where 
it takes as mach force to move 100 pounds of air as it does 100 pounds of iron, we 
forget too that each day has its own problem. Many an excellent system is quite 
ineffective because not well managed through the ignorance or carelessness of a jan- 
itor. To change the air in a schoolroom completely once in every twenty minutes or 
half hour, as should be done if each child has on an average only 14 square meters of 
surface and 5 cubic metersof air space, is avery grave problem. The school smell,” 
and theinjury foul air works in the blunting of faculties and the deterioration of tone, 
is due not so much to the carbonic acid as to the organic matter in the air of which 
this is the index. One ideal system is heating at frequent intervals all over and 
through the floor, with gratings and pockets to prevent the ascent of floor dust, by 
a central system regulated by thermometers in each room, with electrical contact 
shutting off or letting on heat automatically—a system, however, involving great 
expense, and therefore not gencrally practicable. Jacketed stoves,. with air coming 
directly from outdoors, are used in country schools. Open fireplaces with their 
great waste are now sometimes resorted to in despair of abetter system. This whole 
matier is a very complex bundle of problems in physics, as yet but partially under- 
stood, and still less often well applied. 

H. Cost and school architects.—Yhe German Government prints once in ten years 
an account of all educational buildings of all grades, each of which is described in 
tables of fifteen columns. An interesting method of presentation here found is to 
calculate always the cost of the entire building per cubic meter, per square meter, 
and per child, and also the cost of heating, ventilating, and plumbing per cubic 
meter. Educational architecture in Europe, while not exactly a vocation by itself, has 
an increasing number of experts, and has a vast and rapidly accumulating literature.! 
Within the last decade and a half the number of buildings erected has been enor- 
mous; a single lycée, recently finished in Paris, cost nearly $2,500,000; a single uni- 
versity building in Vienna, nearly $4,000,000; and for ail grades of education the 
present might almost be called an architectural epoch. Even very special institu- 
tions, like school baths, school dormitories, eye clinics, school and university gym- 
nasia, have elaborate laws or norms full of details and specifications, while the 
views of the taxpayer and the doctor, which are perhaps most opposed on the ques- 
tion of expense, are complicated and confused by the traditions of carpenters and 
the ideas of convenicnce by teachers. 

I, School seats and desks. —These are most important for the child. Sharp corners 
and angles must be avoided; the teacher desires convenient visibility of as much of 
the child’s body as possible, ease and quickness of getting in and out; while the 
doctor insists on adjustability to every part of the body with severely orthopedic 
exactness. Before Barnard’s epoch-making work, which prompted a German writer 
to say that the school desk was the only contribution of America to pedagogy, seats 
sometimes ran around three sides of the room, so that the children sat with their 
backs toward the center, and must swing their feet over the seat to get out. In 
Freiburg, where many thousands of children were lately measured, the difference in 
total height, and the way that the total height was distributed between back, legs, 
etc., was found to vary. Thus, the method of marching before a scale, in the pres- 
ence of the janitor, the numbers on which designated the seat proper for each 
scholar, seemed inadequate, convenient and rapid as it is tor approximating a fit for 
seats. The body should be held upright, in a healthful, symmctrical position, with 
least muscular effort. Seats which favor bad positions tend to lateral curvature of 
the spine and interference with the functions of chest and stomach. The desk 
should overlap the seat by aninch or two; that is, the so-called “‘ distance” should 
be minus. When the lower leg is at right angles to the floor, and the foot rests 
squarely, the lower part of the upper leg should touch the seat with the lightest 
possible contact. The distance from the seat to the floor is not the same for two 
persons of the same height, and foot rests, both horizontal and inclined, are very 
common in Europe. To get the distance from the top of the seat to the top of the 
desk, the child should sit erect, and the distance from the seat to the elbow, plus 2 
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inches, is acommon rule. The ideal seat and desk arc, of course, adjustable to fit 
each child, and children should be reseatcd two or three times a year. 

J. Writing.—This is the most important question of school orthopedics, and con- 
cerns especially the spine and eye. The position in writing now much commended 
in Germany is perfect uprightness of the body, both arms resting symmetrically in 
front and upon the desk about 2 inches from the elbow; the copy book square and 
in the middle, not slightly to the right, and not obliquely to the edge of the desk. 
The new vertical script now introduced, cither as an experiment or permanently, in 
a number of places in Germany (Vienna, Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, Bohemia), brings 
the pen on the down strokes perpendicular to the line, and the line is a very short 
one. Paper straight, writing straight, body straight is the motto of this script of 
the future, and indeed of a not very remote past. Itis easier and more rapid. One 
observer found that over 90 per cent of the children, when required to change from 
the old method of writing to this, straightened wp the body, and when changed 
back to the old script, fell into the ‘‘ collapsed” position, and twisted the head so 
as to kcep the axis joining the two eyes perpendicular to the direction of the down 
stroke of the pen. This latter position brings the eyes to unequal distances from 
the Ictters, and, some think, is distinctly productive of optical disorders. The new 
vertical script favors an engrossing pen with no skarp lincs; the pen must point 
toward the elbow, which must be held one hand’s breadth from the body; the pen 
must be grasped at a good distance from the point, the hand supported by the side 
of the nail of the little finger. The line is only from 8 to 10 centimeters long, and 
the paper nist be pushed up after cach line. One writer says he can always 
tell by the position of the body what script is used. One of the worst positions 
ever devised is one which has been introduced in some parts of this country, that 
requires a child to sit with its right side to the desk and the left turned away almost 

at right angles to it. 

K, Reading hygiene.—The zigzag of the eye in reading lines and discriminating 
letters throws great strain upon the nervous centers involved. Many of our read- 
ing books are now printed in very good type, but dictionaries, atlases, and maps are 
often wretched. Cohn, and especially Javal and Sanford (see American Journal of 
Psychology, Vol. 1, No. 3, on ‘Relative Legibility of Letters”), have made very 
careful studies of this subject. The scientific problem is, how to secure the greatest 
amount of legibility for a given surface without interfering too much with the 
traditions of type-makers or cf readers. The forms of a few letters, like the small 
‘e,” which has a very low degree of legibility, and is confused with other letters at 
the least distance from the eye, are very slightly changed, as are the common rules 
of spacing, and all with great gain to the eye. The latter moves along a line with 
its focus directed to the upper half of the letters, for in English it is in the upper 
half that the letters are chiefly distinguished from each other. The little lines in 
letters should never be less than a quarter of a millimeter in thickness. Tho lower 
lengths of the ‘‘j” and “‘y” can be slightly shortened. The line should not exceed 
10 centimeters in length, and new rules are laid down for spacing and leading. 

I have spoken of but few points connected with school hygiene, and of these in 
the most sketchy and inadequate way. The subject requires a course of lectures, 
and there is nothing in all the school courses of study that should not be considered 
from the standpoint of health. Fatigue in school work brings not only distaste, 
but habits of inaccuracy and carelessness, and thus blunts the ‘‘ school conscience-” 
Burgerstein has shown by elaborate experiments and careful tabulation of the kinds 
of error mace in simple arithmctical opcrations, based on the study of a large num- 
ber of school children, that fatigue begins far sooner than was supposed, while over- 
effort brings increased specd of work, but greatly increased number and kinds of 
elror. His studies are of great importance. Lakorsky thinks that the fourth hour 
is degraded in value 33 per cent less than the first hour by fatigue. 

We know now that school children grow far more rapidly in certain years than 
they do others, and that during the stationary years they are most liable to disease. 
Ié is possible that we may infer that during the growing years they both catch and 
originate the most new impressions and ideas, but are most easily injured by strain 
and fatigue. Again, we know that growth is greatest at certain periods of the ycar, 
and yct again that the body does not grow uniformly in all directions at once, but 
that the energies of growth are focused now upon hands and arms and their centers, 
now upon chest and trunk, or face or sex. Other experiments are showing us what 
are the most effective hours of the day for work. We are making progress in ob- 
taining a table of normal interests of children. Just as the hand is dwarfed if too 
great strain is thrown upon it in drawing or otherwise, beforeits ‘‘ nascent period,” 
while it would thrive and grow strong under the same strain just after, so, if an in 
terest is forced precociously, its development is arrested. 
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IV. KINDERGARTENS. 


Danger in half-way measures.—State Superintendent A. S. Draper, of New York: 
The kindergarten must be allied with every publie school if it is to be undertaken 
at ail, and it must be closely related to the publie school, beeause its influenee must 
permeate every department of the public-school work. "The manner in which kin- 
dergartners perform their work must influence others. The work of the kindergar- 
ten must be carried through the higher departments as weil. There is great danger 
of doing this thing half way. There is the greatest danger in compromising this 
matter. My light < on the subjeet leads me to say that one of the saddest things that 
I know of in connection with our public-school work is bringing little children from 
3 to 6 years of age into a public school and not earing tor them ‘through the agency 
of a tried and experienced kindergartner who thoroughly understands the system. 
The worst thing any city or State can do is to undertake this thing only half way. 
It must rest on a scientifie basis or it will fail. If it rests on ascientific basis it will 
aecomplish its purpose, it will make headway, it will bring conviction to the minds 
of all who are related to the edueational system. oa 

Iam not at all certain bu? that the kindergarten is an economical instead of an 
expensive addition to our publie sehool system. Jam sure that the average child 
who goes through the kindergarten will be at 12 years of age better éducated, nore 
intelligent, and a better child in every respeet than is the average child at 15° years 
who does not go through the kindergarten. I know that that child willbe more kind- 
hearted, more “in sympathy with nature, more in love with his or her fellow-beings, 
a better citizen, and a stronger man or woman at the age of 2i—the average child, 
I mean—than it is possible for the average ehild to be without this work. Ibelieve 
that the kindergarten work is perfectly practical, and it will produce better results 
than any other department. Indeed, 1 am ready to say if it were a choice between 
the kindergarten and the high school, as to which of those branches of instruction 
should go, I say the high school ought to go and the kindergarten should be adopted. 


The introduction of the kindergarten into Boston; how the financial difficulties were over- 
come.—Supt. Edwin P. Seaver, before the department of superintendence, National 
Educational Association: There is just one way in which the financial diffieulties 
ean be removed, and that is by means of an object lesson long enough continued to 
convince the people that every dollar that goes into the payment for kinder garten 
instruction is a dollar better expended than any other dollar in the whole ‘school 
expense. That practical demonstration by means of an object lesson was given in 
my city, as is well known, by Mrs. Quincey A. Shaw, whose labors in behalf of the 
kindergarten are well known, and whose generous purse enabled her to carry out 
her plans. About fifteen years ago an experimental kindergarten was started in 
Boston, and it flourished a little, and it dwindled a lit ile, and then it died. But it 
did not die without a resurrection. Mrs. Shaw took that kindergarten, told the 
teachers to go on and she would pay them. Then she added another and another, 
until in the course of ten years she had established in the city sixteen kindergartens, 
well provided with able teachers whom she had taken pains to have instructed by 
kindergartners the best the country could produce. These kindergartens were estab- 
lished in the primary school rooms. Whenever the sehcol board decided to increase 
the number of sehool buildings, Mrs. Shaw got a room if she could and established 
a kindergarten. Then it eame to be a serious question whether the school com- 
mittee should adopt those kindergertens from the date of their establishment in the 
eity and pay the salaries and other expenses. The impression still prevails in parts 
of the eity where those kindergartens have been established that they were part of 
the public school system. I well remember the surprise of some of the members of 
the common council with whom I had interviews when they were informed that 
those kindergartens had been supported wholly by private eharity and not at all by 
publie money, except so far as the rental of the sehoolrooms was concerned. They 
didn’t knowit. They thought they had been supported by the publie school com- 
mittee for anumber of years. When I told them that it was not so, they said there 
should not be any more difficulty in getting the money forthem. * 

We wanted $20,000 added to our regular school appropriation in order to adopt the 
kindergarten and pay the expense of the rooms and the material for the children; 

and, although the eommon eouncil thought it was in a narrow financial condition, 
that $20,000 eame as easily as a five-dollar bill would come out of Judge Draper’s 
pocket if I were short of money and wanted to get home. There has been no trouble 
in getting the money since—uo difficulty at all. 

The kindergarten now is the most popular part of our educational system. The 
number of kindergartens has inereased from 17 to 33. They contain a large number 
of children, and they are under the instruetion of skilled kindergartners—not green 
girls who are learning the art at the expense of the children, but skilled hands— 
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those who have received instruction for a year and a half in the normal school, and 
a half year’s tuition in the special instructiow necessary for the art of kindergartning. 
New, an object lesson, if it can be established and maratained long enough, will, I 
believe, convince the people in any city that the money necessary for the kinder- 
gartens should be voted it, whether any other money is voted for school instruction 
or net. 


Story of the kindergarten in St. Louis.—\7.T. Harris, ex-superintendent of St. Louis 
public schools: The first practical difficulty in introducing the kindergarten is that 
of expense. In the city schools, if it is so managed that the expense per year for 
the education of the child in the kindergarten is a8 much asit is in the high school, 
it is a very valid objection to the development of the kindergarten. Therefore it is 
a very important question as to how to manage li so as to get the kindergarten, and 
get it in a cheap way. J want to contrast the method in Boston and Toronto, and 
St. Louis and Minneapolis. The method in Boston has been that the noblest and 
wealthiest people there have pleaded for the kindergarten. Boston is the second 
city in the United States in point of wealth, and hence the question of expense is a 
very small matter to the Boston taxpayer. That, therefore, has never been an im- 
portant matter with them. When J first saw the kindergarten, I saw it in the Bos- 
ton public school. Mr. Philbrick had gone there. The whole object of that intro- 
duction was to show that the introduction could not be made. The teacher had 
twelve pupils, and the expense amounted froin $50 to $60 a year per pupil. * * * 

When the kindergartners came to me in St. Louis and said they wanted it, I heard 
their reasons. The kindergarten did not take much hold of me, They said they 
wanted to utilize play. I said it could not be a very wise man who merely wanted 
to use play. Isaid you have got to show how this play does something in building 
up intellectual character in general. On observing the kindergarten and its work, I 
thought I discovered that the kindergarten of St. Louis, instead of commencing 
with play, took the child at the transition period. It takes him through the sym- 
bolical stage of its work. It is just as important a part-of education as any. We 
found in St. Louis that the children who began at 4 and 5 years of age in the pri- 
mary schools were not as progressive as those who had been one year in the kinder- 
garten, and, what is more, that the children who came in at 7 years of age would 
have less asserted development. The kindergarten certainly brought the child out 
in a healthy state of mind, and in a proper receptive condition for what.comes after- 
ward. His growth was looked at In a proper manner. Now comes the financial 
experiment. First, we had large, heavy tables filling uptheroom. These could not 
be moved when we wanted to clear the floor for the games. We had forty children, 
and we had to have another room for these games. That was two rooms that were 
taken away from the primary schools. That, of course, caused the school boards, 
who were looking to the matter of expense, and the question of building more schools 
to provide for 2,000 or 5,000 children a year, to shake their heads. We had one very 
well paid teacher and director, a paid assistant, and three or four voluntary assist- 
ants. 

It takes a great many teachers for 100 pupils. Perhaps in a primary school a 
teacher can manage 80 of those pupils, whereas in the high school a teacher can 
manage about 80, while in the kindergarten she can manage 12, or perhaps 20. We 
fixed our limit at 20 for cach teacher. It became obvious that the kindergarten 
must hunt up some other form of management—of school management—and we 
discovered it in the Lancasterian system. .We called it the semi-Lanecasterian sys- 
tem in St. Louis, because one of our teachers for the kindergarten was from our 
normal school. We had one very excellent teacher, one who had served for some 
years, and others who were coming to a realization of the demands of kindergarten 
work through their apprenticeship. We found by paying one good salary, and a 
smaller salary to the assistants, that we could reduce the price and the cos of the 
tuition, and get it below the price and the cost to the taxpayers of the primary school. 
We cut it down, I think, to $5.40 on the total annualexpense per capita, and I think 
another year we can cut it down to something a little less than $4. That, of course, 
was so small a price for tuition that the kindergarten had solved the problem of 
expense, and we had no trouble as to the semi-Lancasterian plan. That is to be 
recommended, for some conditions. I do not think any city can successfnlly intro- 
duce the kindergarten unless it looks out for the method. 

We found that the ordinary 30 by 32 room is not a proper size for the kindergarten. 
You need a larger room. We made the building 60 feet long, and we put into the 
room, instead of 75 pupils, as you have in Toronto, 150 pupils, and these were alto- 
gether the best kindergartens we had in every respect. We had a splendid teacher 
at the head of them; we had a paid assistant in them, and then we had volunteers. 
That is where we got the cheapness of our rooms. Then you can have the place 
wherein these wonderful symbolical games and plays are brought with their tre- 
mendous spiritual effect on these children. They are the best as to the matter of 
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expense. With regard to forenoon and afternoon classes for the kindergarten, they 

said we eould not get children to come inthe afternoon. The very first week, when 
we took an expression of opinion from the parents on the subject, we found that there 
were more who preferred the afternoon kindergarten to the forenoon kindergarten; 
and we found a good many strong and enthusiastic kindergartners who were not 
only able and eompetent, but willing and anxious, to manage ‘both. We paid them, 
if they only taught one session of the day, $4; if they taught both we paid them $7. 
That was a high salary for us for that kind of work. * 

Thirty thousand dollars spent for the kindergarten instruction, even if the ehil- 
dren do not show any advancement in the way of knowledge when they finish their 
course, if it tells in the future when they get into the ‘Other classes—I say that 

330,000 has been well spent, and there is a great benefit derived fromit. * * 

The kindergarten benefits the young woman in the schools. When she is just out 
of the high sehool, she goes to the kindergarten and acts as an unpaid assistant for 
six monthsora year. That isoneof the most important parts of her education. The 
kindergarten gives her an excellent opportunity for edueation that will serve her 
well in later years, in the way of seeing how to manage children and working with , 
them in the kindergarten. It furnishes a perpetual influenee for literature and art, 
and everything that will redound to the benefit of the masses of humanity. Then 
the ehildren themselves get this social training so impressed upon them that it never 
leaves them. They take the children from the slums in some cases and have the 
kindergartens in the street. * * * 

I hold that by making the schools strong in the community you can make that com- 
munity pay for those schools. ‘The greatest pride of my life, in St. Louis, was in mak- 
ing the city pay for those kindergarten schools. My main point is to make your schools 
so strong in your eommunity that the people will be bound to support them in any- 
thing within reason. Make the parents believe in the schools as the strongest 
instrumentality for accomplishing good and giving benefieial results in the city. 
The difficulty in St. Louis we could have settled in a minute. The people of St. 
Louis eould have voted more money at any time if they had been prepared for the 
kindergarten as they should have been years before it was introduced. I say, if you 
are pinched for money, make your schools so strong and valuable in your eommunity 
that you will eompel the people of that eommunity to support them, and generously 
support them. 


V.—-METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Oral vs. text-book instruction.—William T. Harris: Oral instruetion is constantly 
liable to destroy the self-activity of the pupil—that is to say, the very merit claimed 
for it is the one it least aceomplishes. The pupil listens to the teacher’s living 
voice. The first impressions are all he gets, even if he takes notes; it requires time 
to reflect. Our first impressions of things are never the most valuable; for all sub- 
sequent observation and reflection earry us deeper, and henee nearer to the truth. 
The pupil is dragged from one point to another without fully digesting either. But 
with a text-book it is far otherwise. The book in his hand is all patience.” It 
waits for him to consider and reconsider a difficult passage uutil he is ready to go on. 
The statement in the book is a studied, earefully prepared one. The author has 
spent hours in revising and eorrecting the defects of the one-sided statement of the 
minute. He was bound to see all properly related and subordinated—all exhaustive 
and lucid. The deference of the pupil leads him frequently to make the mere asser- 
tion of his teacher without question or demonstration, and thus allows him to be 
warped into his teacher’s whims and idiosyncrasies; it is not so with the text-book. 
The text-book has been carefully pruned before printing, It frequently happens 
that a man would biush to say before the world on a printed page what he unblush- 
ingly preaches before his pupils. But the heat of personality departs from the 
printed page, and the scientific interest increases in proportion. Prejudice gives 
place to ealm circumspection. The page of the bock is cool and dispassionate, and, 
if not conclusive and thorough-going, the student has his remedy in another book. 
Multiplicity of text-books has changed one mode of instruction so that every year 
there is more consultation of reference books and comparison of different views; and 
hence still another step is gained by the pupil toward independence of mere external 
SUEn Ea He shallread and compare for himself and form his own opinions, ‘‘ thus 
doing his own thinking.” * * 

But the method of teaching? The how to study? We are continually told of the 
mere memorizing of the words of a book and of its evil effect. There are, it must 
be confessed, large numbers of teachers whose teaching is little better than the life- 
less revolution of a treadmill. Their influence in keeping the profession of teaehing 
at a low grade of estimation in the community ean not be eounteraeted. Whatever 
they do is in the style of a half-learned trade. They ‘‘ keep school,” or the ‘school 
keeps them,” and know nothing outside of the book—no, not even that; they do not 
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know what is in the book unless it is opened before them. Such teachers are, how- 
ever, eminent in one thing, to wit, dogmatism. They crush out every spark or orig- 
inality in their pupils to the extent of their ability. Since they do not readily 
command the respect of their pupils they endcavor to excite their fear. They are 
apt to become cowardly and cruel, oppressing the weak but obsequious toward the 
powerful. These men bring odium on the very name of pedagogue. They are 
instanced by the enemies of our system as the necessary resuits of text-book instruc- 
tion. Itis supposed by many that these are the proper representatives of what we 
consider the true standard of pedagogy. It is supposed that the Anicrican ideal of 
teaching is found in the teacher who sits behind the desk and asks printed questions 
of the pupils, one after another, and requires the literal answer as it is printed in 
the book, no variation being allowed; that no explanation is made by the teacher, 
and no pains taken to ascertain whether the pupils understand what they repeat 
verbatim. With such a view of our system it is not surprising that Europeans have 
hitherto cared but little to look into it for a deeper and truer idea. They have sup- 
posed that all the evils would vanish at once if our teachers only adopted a differcnt 
system—the oral method. 

A moment’s reflection will convince one that the treadinill teacher, who ‘‘ reads no 

more what he teaches,” would be vastly more injurious to the pupil were he not 
‘tethered to a text-book. To what extremities his ignorance and dogmatism would 
lead can not be readily conceived by those who are not old enough to remembcr the 
oldest fashioned school of this country. Those who do remember that school have 
a vivid recollection of what dcgmatism was in the days before text-books had come 
into frequent use. 

The evils of the text-book system, great as they are, are not to be compared with 
those of the oral method. Even by the memorizing plan the pupil is obliged to 
concentrate his attention and arouse himszif to hard work, while by the oral method 
he docs not acquire the habit of regular systematic study, even though he may foster 
brilliant, flashy habits of mind. The true mode of teaching does not rely upon the 
memory nearly so much as the object-lesson system. The recitation is consumed in 
analyzing and proving the lesson so as to draw out all its relations and implications. 
The child shall see what itis while reading a book to have every faculty awake, 
and to notice all that is contained directly and indirectlyinit. After the first lesson 
the pupil does not skim over the mere surface so confidently. He knows that the 
teacher will ask more of him. He learns gradually to dive for the hidden essences, 
and reproduce from the text the whole idea which lived in the author’s mind. The 
parrot repetition is checked—the good teacher will have none of it; the nooks and 
corners must be all investigated—every possible view implied in the lesson dragged 
out and discussed before the class—and thus the pupil is transformed into a student 
who possesses the alchemy to convert dead parchment into sibylline leaves; and, by 
the spell of mental discipline, to cause the old enchanter who wrought the characters 
that conceal his thoughts in the mysterious vesture of winged words again to stand 
before him and reveal his secret. 


When and where shall the child study ?—From a report made by a special committee 
to City Supt. W. H. Morgan, of Cincinnati: Study is the application of the mind 
to a given subject, not, as is generally supposed, simply the committing to memory 
of alesson. We might also define study as the act of acquiring knowledge orally 
(1) through the teacher’s aid, and (2) from books or the printed page. 

In modern education some of the old terms pertaining to study have changed their 
minds to accommodate themselves to new ideas. Lesson, which was formerly a task 
to be committed, is now a teaching exercise to draw outmind. Recitation, which was 
a repetition of memory work, is now a testing exercise for intelligence. Instruction, 
which once meant information imparted in verbal form, now signifies the act of 
throwing just so much light on a child’s difficulties as will stimulate and enable him 
to overcome them himself. * * * : 

The time for study and attention should not be too rigidly fixed, invariable or 
prolonged, especially with little children. Diversity promotes interest, and calis- 
thenics, marching about the room with songs, and frequent change of position and 
motion, should be indulged. Time-tables are often made too supremely important. 
They should never exclude any incidental instruction arising spontaneously in the 
class and involving the moral welfare of the child. A general programme is neccs- 
sary, but, as Dr. Calderwood says, “To measure school work for all days of the year by 
the yard measure or by the clock is to deny intelligence its fit place in the schcol- 
room.” Slight deviation from the time-table, for wise reasons, should not be consid- 
ered a serious offense, and may be a virtue. Teachers should not be called upon to 
certify its too strict observance, nor are study and growth promoted by so doing. 


The child can not study when overtaxed and overworked. Burdens impossible to 
bear are placed on children—night work, day work, after-school work, recess werk, 
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drudge work all the time. The system says, as Mr. Pancks says in “ Little Dorrit,” 
“You keep me always at it; you ‘keep somebody else always at it; there you have 
the whole duty of man ina commercial community.” In vain you ‘say, “‘ quality of 
work, not quantity.” Judgment in assigning work secms lost. Thoronghness and 
art in doing give way before the amount to be done. More subjects than can be 
dealt with intelligently are in our schools, and yet the craze for new ones continues. 
An American child is not considered a bud to ripen and mature, but to be pulled 
and torn open by every freak of added work that hobbyhorse riders can invent. 
At many points he falls prey to ill-trained, undisciplined, and unscrupulous persons 
calling themselves teachers, who pile work on him largely for their own security and 
glorification. Use the receipt—short lessons, salient points, good method, and few 
details; season and flavor for children. Devices like concert work, reading back- 
wards, ‘drill books, elaborate maps, etc., retard growth. * * * 

During his school life, shali the child do most of his study, if not all of it, in the 
schoolroom? The opinion is fast gaining ground with educators that very little, if 
any, home preparation should be required of pupils. The number of hours our 
children are under a fearful strain, the taxing character upon health of their labors, 

might well be, in itself, a sufficient answer to. a demand for anything further. But 
if further reason were necessary it is found in the inadequate home life of our chil- 
dren. Few can realize in their comfortable homes the deprivation, not to say desti-. 
tution, of these unfortunates who frequently present so brave and smiling a face to 
us each day. We ask for exercises with paper, pen, ink, light, fire, and all the facil- 
ities of the rich where these poor ones huddle together in one room without warmth 
and almost without food, surrounded with sickness and a babel of noise. For the 
first three, and probably for all the years of elementary grades, home preparation 
should be abandoned. In grammar and high school grades home preparation is 
necessary, but it should be preeeded by a habit of study in school, beginning in 
lower classes. Nothing shows the weakness cf our system more than the absence 
of a time for intelligent study in school under the guidanee of the teacher. Pro- 
grammes set apart a “time for everything else but this essential thing. The pupil at 
a given time must be shown how to study in the presence and by “direction of the 
teacher. In what dees this ‘“how” constst? Itis partly in the way to analyze the 
subject, to see its prominent points, the consecutive order of thought in it, the mean- 
ing of its language, the method of finding supplementary information, etc. There 
must be a division of classes, a time set, instruction in the way to study, and a set 
habit of study. We have too much recitation and help and too little silent study in 
school by pupils who have been prepared for it. Let the pupil show you occasion- 
ally his way of studying to see if he has acquired any. For the first three or four 
years of school life the demand for home study should be carefully made; indeed it 
would be better in some cases to abandon it almost entirely. 


Self-teaching the grand thing.—Rousseau: I do not at all admire explanatory dis- 
courses; young people give little attention to them, and never retain them in their 
memory. The things themselves are the best explanations. JI can never enough 
repeat it that we make words of too much consequence; with our prating modes of 
education we make nothing but praters. The grand thing to be educed is self- 
teaching. Obliged to learn by himself the pupil makes use of his own reason and 
not that of others. From this continual exercise ef the understanding will result a 
vigor of mind like that we give the body by labor and fatigue. Another advantage 

is we advance only in proportion to oux strength. The mind, like the body, carries 
that only which it can carry. 


Vi, PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


Founded for the purpose of perpetuating alienism.—Ujalmar Hjorth Boyesen, in the 
North American iteview: The system of parechial schools which the Scandinavian 
Lutheran churches are endeavoring to establish is directly hostile to the settler’s 
best interests, being Intended as a bulwark (and a most eifective one) against the 
incoming tide of Americanism. For the public schools, with all their detects, have 
always served as a hopper into which all the mixed alien grain is poured to be 
ground into flour, the general quality of which is American. Parochial schools, in 
which the teachers are of th he children’s own nationality and the text-books, some- 
times in foreign tongues and always foreign in tone and sentiment, can never per- 
form this service, and are usually founded for the very purpose of perpetuating alienism 
and preventing the children of immigrants from becoming absorbed in the dominant 
nationality. 


The problem of sectarian schools.—The Nation: If the recent political history of Wis- 
consin and Illinois shows that the supporters of parochial schools will fight against 
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State control, it is just as stubborn a fact that the majority of the people in the 
country as a whole, and in every State, will, on the other hand, oppose State aid te 
their schools, This is a fact which those Catholics who are coming more and more 
openly to demand, as a right, a part of the State school fund for their parish schools, 
may as well make up their minds they have to reckon with. They may say that it 
is all an unreasoning prejudice, but they must admit that it is a most tangible and 
formidable prejudice, one which is certain to endure for many years to come, and to 
block any attempt they may make to secure State grants for their church schools. 
We ircely admit that from their point of view there 1s much to be said for their con- 
tention that they are suffering injustice. We have read many of the addresses and 
appeals which they have put forth on the subject, and have been struck by the sin- 
cerity and thorough convicsion with which they argue against being taxed to sup- 
port institutions which they regard as dangerous to the eternal welfare of their 
children. Nor are we insensible to the almost incredible and heroic self-denial with 
which they, in their poverty, have endeavored to provide, independent of the State, 
a Catholic education for their youth. But, when all is said, there is no reason to ex- 
pect that they will ever succeed in getting the State to support their schools. 

Nor is there any good reason to desire that they should succeed. We believe the 
principle of entire separation of church and state to be the only wise and safe one 
for this country to adopt. If it has been violated in the interest of Protestants, 
that is areason for putting a stop to such violation, not for encouraging another 
one in the interest of Catholics. If one sect is to get favors from the state, somust 
another, and scon all government would be nothing but a confused and endless sce- 
tarian warring. For this reason it is a matter of congratulation that an effort has 
beén made to break up an alliance between the Federal Government and the denom- 
inational Indian scheols. The Methodist church was the first, we believe, to pro- 
nounce against the policy of grants from the National Treasnry for such schools, and 
to declare its intention of taking no more. Asinilar determination, we understand, 
was arrived at in the recent Episcopal Convention. This is most encouraging, and 
marks, we hope, a reviving sense of the fundamental place and value in our system 
of the independence of church and state. 

What, then, is to be done with the parochial schools? And is there no way by 
which the Catholics can be reconciled to the public school system? It is precisely 
because the Catholics are so tenacious of their present position, and the people so 
stubborn in defence of the system of public schools as it is, that we have considered 
Archbishop Ireland’s plan of establishing a modus vivendi between the two as really 
statesmanlike. In its application at Faribault it appears to have received a tem- 
porary check through a union between extreme Catholics and extreme Protestants, 
though this is by no means certain; the new school board may not, after all, undo 
what las been done. Certainly the plan worked well for a time, if we may believe 
what Mr. John Conway, the editor of the Catholic Northwestern Chronicle, wrote 
of it in the October Educational Review. Hesaid: 

“Tt is sustained by a splendid public opinion in the town of Faribault itself. No 
clergymen of any denomination in that town are opposed to it; Faribault’s three 
newspapers support it; the teachers in the school like is; the parents are pleascd 
with the. progress made by the pupils; the members of the school board are enthusi- 
astic over the arrangement. A most intelligent member of the school board told the 
writer that the children made greater progress in secular branches during the past 
year than ever before in the same period.” 

This plan, moreover, has the immense advantage of meeting the approval of the 
propaganda at Rome. The famous decision telerari protest is only the canonical way 
of saying “fully allowed.” It is, by implication, an acknowledgment by the Holy 
See of the right of the state to control education, while it furnishes a working basis 
of agreement between Protestants and Catholics. We can not believe so broad and 
statesmanlike a plan, with such high ecclesiastical sanction, will be allowed to fail 
for lack of further trials. It has in i% the promise of satisfying both parties to the 
controversy, provided they are willing to make unimportant concessions, and of 
leading to a permanent conciliatory arrangement which will take a troublesome 
question out of public discussion. The resolutions adopted by the archbishops, 
given out on Saturday last, certainly look like a guarded endorsement of Archbishop 
Ireland’s plan, and a willingness to see it extended. 


Vit. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Public schools vs. boarding schools.—Scribner’s Magazine: The notion is quite preva- 
lent that it is a good thing for children to go away from home while acquiring their 
education, sothat they may see the world and learn how other folks live. There is 
doubtless much to be learned in seeing the world, and we would by no means depre- 
ciate the enlargement of mind which comes by travel; but thenatural place for chil- 
dren is home, and their best society that of their parents and brothers and sisters, 
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The teacher of a boarding school has the double office of a teacher and parent, and 
however well he may fill the former it is impossible for him to fill the latter to the 
perfection that a parent can and often does attain. Thechild almost knows instinct- 
ively that the love of a parent is disinterested, that his advice is without any selfish 
motive, and that his command must be obeyed. He therefore trusts his parents with 
confidence and obeys him with a good will which he is not ready to yield to a 
stranger. It is the duty, therefore, of parents to keep their sons and daughters 
together and at home till their minds are well disciplined by study, their principles 
well established, and their habits formed, and then they can safely see the worid and 
profit by the lesson it teaches. The high school enables us thus todo. The young 
men and young women graduating fr om our high schools find the same incentive to 
action in society that they found in the school, and do not leave behind them the 
forces which thus far have impelled them. There is no such violent change as must 
occur when one graduates from a school exclusively devoted to one sex. 


Teaching not a function of government.—Popular Science Monthly: To our mind it 
is perfectly plain that the modern world has not yet discovered the true method of 
grappling with the educational problem, and that sooner or later it will have to revert 
to individual responsibility and individual effort for its solution. We do not deny 
that relatively satisfactory resulis may here and there be reached under the present 
system; but any system which to a large extent prevents the special talent that is 
available for a given task from being applied to that task is fatally defective; and 
that, as we conceive, is the case with state education. The born educators, those 
possessing by nature the aptitudes and the sympathies required for educatiqnal 
work, those who could—granted, of course, proper training—redeem such work from 
drudgery and make it a true process of thought and soul development, will not in 
general take service in state directcd schools, and, at the same time, they will be 
debarred, by the competition of the state, from what would be their most congenial 
employment. Such isthe dilemma; andtheconclusion to which it points is that some 
day we smust retrace our steps, and make education the business of the family to be 
obtained as other good things are obtained—as all best things are obtained—by effort 
and sacrifice. 


VOI. RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TRAINING. 


The state competent to train youth in morals—methods.—Hon. D. L. Kiehle, State 
superintendent of Minnesota: The only wise policy fcr the state to pursue is to 
include in the public-school curriculum whatever belongs to intelligence and morals 
and to leave to the family whatever belongs distinctively to religious instruction. 

To the objection that morals can not be taught apart from religi gion, it may be said 
(1) that from the religions standpoint objection has been also made against the State 
teaching many other ‘branches, as history, natural and mental science, on the ground 
that not to teach these subjects relig giously is to teach them irreligiously; from which it 
has been concluded that the state can not as a secular institution support and conduct 
schools without making their influence tell against religion. Without refuting 
these views in argument, the state has followed the course of a practical necessity 
and made ample provision for instruction in these branches in its schools with the 
result that the objections that appeared in theory have been very generally dissi- 
pated by the experiment, so that very few people are now found who protest against 
the propriety of the state teaching these subjects. Now, as it is more important 
that our yeuth should be instructed in the duties they owe to their fellow men as 
neighbors and as citizens, than that they should be taught philosophy or astronomy, 
it seems reasonable that the state should be able to discharge this duty without 
damage to other intcrests. 

(2) It may be further said in more direct reply to those who deny the competency 
of the state to instruct and train its youth in morals, that the source, authority, or 
basis of any law or truth necessary to the welfare of the state is nota question in 
which the state is interested, or one to be settled before the state can appropriate 
it to its own use. Neither is the state bound to deny itself the advantage of sys- 
tems of truth simply because there remain questions upon which scholars differ. 
Government in its theory and history is a subject taught by the state without 
deciding what is the origin of human government or what is the basis of its author- 
ity. Tho sciences of light, electricity, geology, and biology, are tanght notwith- 
standing the many problems unsolved and diverse theories. The body of truth 
accepted by the entire scientific world is abundantly sufficient to meet all practical 
demands of the state. 

This principle apples with equal reason to morals. Without considering the 
question of the basis of moral obligation or who are its authoritative exponents, it 
may be assumed that, whatever the source, the world is in possession of a large 
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body of morals, the reasonableness and authority of which are beyond question, and 
these truths as the common property of our civilization, the state may wisely incor- 
porate in its system of instruction and practice. 

The basis of all effectual teaching in morals must be in training as distinguished 
from formal instruction. Hence the virtues of courtesy, truthful ness, se 1f-denial, 
and the like, must be first made known to the child by example, and be dev elope d 
in his character through those activities that belong to the social relations of child 
life, children with children and with their elders. That this is by far the most 
important part of the teacher’s work, and without which the memorizing of pre- 
ecpts will be of little account, will not be questioned. Bui following and based 
upon this, these experiences should be formulated into those principles and precepts 
which will have an ever enlargin g application as the child’s relations and responsi- 
bilities become more extended. 


Literature and moral training.—Presidert De Garmo, of Swarthmore College: Moral 
training as now practically realized in the public schools rests principally upon the 
ineuleation of maxims of moral conduct and their enforcement by authority. This 
system leaves a gap which literature is well calculated to fill. Under the most rig- 
orous system of authority there is still room for much moral badness that can not 
be reached by this means. A child may, for instance, be harsh, or even cruel in his 
treatment of animals or other children. He may be greedy, surly, selfish, discon- 
tented; he may be obscene in his language, and a pollution to the whole neighbor- 
hood. ‘The traditional minister’s son often illustrates this fact. When the child 
becomes a man he may give way to one after another of a wiele catalogue of vices. 
He may, for instance, become a tyrannical husband and father, a w orthiess or inju- 
rious citizen, and yet from infancy to manhood never suffer seriously from the retri- 
bution of violated law. An additional danger is, that when authority is relaxed, 
the habits it has established may give way, and the child surrender to the dictates 
of a bad disposition. Thus the widow’s son may become a comfort or a heart-break- 
ing sorrow to his mother. 

‘The chief defect in our present system seems to lie in the feebleness of its influ- 
ence upon the ideals and disposition of the child. This is in many eases left to 
accident, whereas much might be done through literature in all cases. The present 
tendency to give moral lessons from little books on ethical instruction, is an exag- 
gerated form of the old method of inculeating maxims, and must be pronounced 
inadequate. Iti tends to a premature, abnormal self-consciousness on the part of the 
child, and does not fill the gap that now exists. 

Now, since all moral ideals are portrayed in literature in sucha form as to attract 
the sympathetic interest of the child toward the good, and to aronse his antipathy 
to the bad, since literature is also perfectly adapted to all stages and phases of mind 
from the kinder garten to the university, treating each topic as an ethical whole, 
employing the most fascinating of flights of the “imagination and giving the child 
the constant opportunity of passing disinterested moral judgments upon ‘all sorts of 
situations, it is, as it seems to me, the most perfect of existing instruments for 
developing a happy, generous, unselfish disposition in children, and for giving them 
the most true, vivid, and concrete ideals of ethical conduct. 


IX. RURAL SCHOOLS, 


Need of a uniform course of study.—State Superintendent Richard Edwards, of Illi- 
nois, speaking of the course of study recently adopted forthat State: Theneed for some- 
thing like this course of study wasvery apparent. Many schools appeared to be con- 
ducted with very littlesystcm as respects the work they undertookto do. Inmanythe 
change from the administration of one teacher to that of another was accompanied 
by an entire breaking up of the pupil’s record and standing. ‘The new teacher on 
entering ape his duties at the beginning of aterm had no means of determining 
the attainments already madeby the pupil. whom he was toteach. They were, there- 
fore, classified at haphazard. As aresult, much time was lost; many pupils ¢ going 
over the same su Diect several times, and others undertaking w ‘ork for which thoy 
were not prepared. There was a lack of continuity in their progress. These evils the 
course of study, if wisely and faithfully carried “out, will overcome, the teacher at 
the close of cvery term being able to indicate precisely the amount accomplished by 
each pupil and the point which each has reached in his progress. The new teacher 
will only need to examine the results thus indicated by his predecessor. Of course 
Some sort of record of the pupils’ attainments must be made in order that this result 
may be securcd. But the means of making such a record are abundant. Several 
forms have been prepared by publishers for this purpose. 


A longer school term practicable.—Superintendent A. S. Draper, of New York: Asa 
result of the statutes increasing the minimum length of the school year from 28 to 
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52 weeks, the average length of the country schools has increased from 33.4 weeks 
in 1889 to 35.7 weeks in 1890. * * * 

It will be recalled by all persons familiar with our school affairs in recent years 
that there was considerable doubt expressed, io the legislature and out of it, as to 
the wisdom of the increase in the length of the school year at the time it was made. 
It is with much satisfaction, in view of such expressed doubts, that I am able to 
make this gratifying showing, and to assure the legislature that less difficulty has 
been experienced during the last year in exacting thirty-two wecks of school in the 
rural districts than was experienced in preceding years in exacting but twenty- 
eight. In view of the results it is well to consider whether or not, in a very little 
time, the school year in the rural districts might not be safely lengthened, so as to 
afford as much schooling to the children in the sparsely settled districts of the State 
as is gained by the children in the cities. I have long entertained the belief that it 
is entirely practicable to maintain schools in the rural districts for thirty-eight or 
forty weeksin the year, and that we can not hope to attain results equal to those 
secured in the cities without doing so. Nothing is of more consequence to the school 
interests of the rural districts of this State than that the old idea that there shonld 
be a winter school for one class of pupils and a summer school for another class of 
pupils shall be abandoned, and that all pupils up to the age of 18 or 14 shall have 
the advantage of the schools for the entire year, deducting only reasonable vaca- 
tions. 


Grading in country schools.—W. T. Harris:'In my opinion there is no worse evil in 
the country schools than the classification of pupils which is attempted in many 
States under the supposition that what has proved a good thing in the very large 
schools of cities would be beneficial if partially adopted in the small schools of the 
rural districts. Hence, while most cities classify by grades of a year’s work in the 
case of pnpil’s advanced into the third and subsequent years’ work, and by half- 
years in the work of the lowest primary divisions, the superintendent of the county 
or State thinks that he has done a great thing if he has introduced classification i: to 
his rural districts to such an extent as to have three or four grades where there are 
ten grades in the city. 

The important thing to be regarded in the matter of grading is the intervals 
between classes. If the intervals are a year, as in the grammar school, whose pupils 
are aged from 11 to 13, then it is clear that each class contains differences in qualifi- 
cation which may be as great as one year’s study would produce. In the lowest 
classes of the primary grades there would be differences of a half year. This means 
that in each class where the teacher set the lessons for the capacities of the best 
pupils, those lessons were too hard for the least advanced pupils. On the other 
hand, in the classes where the teacher adapted the lessons to the capacity of the 
least advanced pupils, the best ones would not have enough to do, but would acquire 
listless habits. If the lessons were set for the average of the class, there would be 
cases of too much work for the poorest and of too little for the most advanced. 
Now, it has been shown (and one may easily verify the fact) that a year’s interval is 
too great between classes of the age under 14, and a half year too great for pupils of 
6,7, or 8 years. The growth of the mind is too rapid at those early periods to keep 
pupils in the same class fora year without detriment to the pupils in the two 
extremes of the class; for the best get listless or indolent, losing interest in their 
work, while the slow minds get discouraged because they are dragged along after 
brilliant rivals and lose their self-respect. This is a dreadful result, as it actually 
exists in many a school famous for its grading. 

Now, when the rural schools attempt to secure some of the benefits of the graded 
system—and these benefits are gain in time for recitations and the mutual help that 
pupils of the same grade give one another by showing different points of view of the 
lesson—the rural schoo!s make a system of two, three, or four grades instead of ten, 
and suppose that they have really secured some of the good which the city schools 
obtain. This is, however, only a superstition. 

If an interval of one year is too great, it is evident that an interval of two or three 
years is far worse. The entire course of study is eight or nine years in the so-called 
district school. Four grades give intervals of two years, and three grades give 
intervalsofabout three years. The most advanced pupils in each class are likely to be 
two years or more in advance in scholastic preparation beyond the lowest of their 
classmates. These advanced ones are kept ‘marking time,” while the teacher is 
laboring with the struggling dullards of the bottom of the class. These are perhaps 
not dullards except because they have the misfortune to be placed in a class with 
pupils far in advance of them. 

But it is supposed by some teachers that it is possible to conduct a class of this 
kind in such a manner that the advanced pupils have enough to do while the less 
advanced do not have too much. When this problem is well solved it will be found 
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that the teacher has arrived at individual instruction or has made a minute sub- 
classifieation within each nominal grade. 

In the ungraded school there prevails individual instruction with little or no 
attempt to bring together pupils in their work The numerous recitations which 
this involves give the teacher only a brief time for each. Five minutes for a gram- 
mar lesson do not admit of the discussion of the grounds and reasons or of any ‘thing 
fundamental, and the teacher is liable to resort ‘to requiring only memory work, as 
that alone can be tested in the least time. 

But in the ungraded school there is a chance for the bright and industrious pupil 
to make good progress by aid of a good text-book without much aidfrom the teacher, 
I do not consider the evils of the ubgraded school to be so great as those of the par- 
tially graded schools such as are found in Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
and in “nearly all of the Northern States. They are stiflers of talent in most eases. 
Where the teacher is very concientious and thorough the school bears heavy on tho 
slow pupils and produces discouragement and the loss of self- -respect. 

What is the remedy for this waste of the best pupils by keeping them marking 
time until they lose all interest in their work? What is the remedy for this waste 
of time of the slow intellects by discouragement? 

I think that the answer to this may be found in the adoption of some form of the 
Lancasterian or monitorial system—using it sparingly and under eareful supervi- 
sion. The more advanced pupils may be set to instruct the backward ones to a 
certain limited degree. However, this must not be attempted except by teachers 
who are skilful and full of resources. Otherwise the process or method will fall 
into the same ruts that the old-time system fell into. We do not wish to restore the 
“‘nupil-teacher system ” nor see a too extensive use of the monitorial system. But 
invention has not been exerted on this line. There is unlimited cpportunity for 
devices which shall employ the bright pupils in making easy steps for the backward 
pupils and in testing their progress. We have seen the evils of the Lancasterian 
system in filling the ranks with poorteachers. *The modified Lancasterian system, 
which I believe useful in ungraded schools, and to take the place of the mischeiveus 
system of partial grading in many village schools, demands, before all, that the 
teacher shall be better than ordinary. The mere routine teacher will not serve the 
purpose; nor have we any use forthe apprentice teacher or the half-cultured teacher 
of any kind. 

I hope that good teachers will be found who will brave public prejudice and make 
experiments along this line. 


The graded system of rural sekools of New Jersey.—Abstract of a paper read before 
the National Educational Association, department of superintendence, at Boston, 
February 23, 1893, by Addison B. Poland, State superintendent of public instruetion, 
New Jersey: New Jersey enjoys the distinction of being the first State to attempt a 
systematic grading of rural schools. The experiment was first tried in Camden 
County, N. J., in the year 1872, where it has continued in operation without inter- 
ruption for twenty-one years 

The essential features of the New Jersey system of grading rural schools are the 
following: 

(Lyit is 2 county and not a State system. Under the New Jersey school law 
eounty superintendents have the power, by and with the approval of trustees, to 
prescribe a uniform course of study for their respective counties. For this reason, 
among others, a uniform State system has never been adopted. It is doubtful 
whether State uniformity in grading rural schools is any more ‘desirable or necessary 
than State uniformity in erading city schools. The latter, so far as we knovw, has 
never been attempted. 

(2) It preseribes a uniform eourse of study, consisting in general of five grades. 
These cover the whole primary and grammer-school period of the best city schools, 
together with the first two years of the ordinary high-school course. The smaller 
number of grades (five only) is considered the fundamental and saving feature of the 
system, since it can be adapted to all classes of schools—rural, village, and clity—with- 
out interfering at all with local school programmes. It affords oppor ‘tunity for what- 
ever subgraies a are needed to suit the local cenditions or exigencies of any district. 
It enables frequent reclassification of pupils, while reducing at the same time the 
number of daily recitaticns. 

(3) It provides for uniform county examinations. These are held once a year. 
The questions are prepared by the county superintendent. Examinations are con- 
ducted by the regular elass teacher. The papers of the highest two or three grades, 
after being marked by the principal or class teacher, are sent to the superintendent 
or his board of examiners for review. Certificates are awarded on com pletion of 
each grade. The diploma of the advanced or high sehool course admits to the State 
Normal School and to several colleges without a reéxamination. 
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(4) It demands certain permanent records. These greatly facilitate the reclassi- 
fication of a school by a new teacher. They enabie pupils removing from one dis- 
trict to another to be more easily classified. 

The principal evils that the system under discussion aims to reach and correct are 
the following: 

(1) The short and irregular attendance of pupils in rural schools. This evil is 
overcome ina great measure by the interest aroused. The examinations, records, 
certificates, and diplomas furnish the additional incentives that are needed to create 
this interest. 

(2) The mistakes of untrained and inexperienced teachers in classifying their 
schools. These are largely reduced under the operatic of this system. Teachers 
become familiar with the county system, and on going into a new school recognize 
immediately its appropriate classification. 

(3) The large nuunber of daily recitations. Although net the primary object, still 
it has the effect of reducing somewhat the number of classes. It establishes certain 
focal points towards which the work of all classes converges. 

(4) The lack of esprit de corps. This is one of the chief evils of the ungraded 
schools. Under this system it is no longer felt. Each district regards itself as a 
component part of a larger system. Pupils become interested to sustain the reputa- 
tion of their respective schools. . 

In conclusion, Mr. Poland said that the conditions which prevail in the rural 
districts are so unlike those prevailing in cities that any a priori judgment based on 
a knowledge of the latter alone should be closely scrutinized. He fully agreed with 
Dr. Harris and others, who, in their public utterances have deprecated any action 
that wonld tend to engraft the hard-and-fast city system of grading upon the rural 
schools of the country. 

He claimed, moreover, that the New Jersey system by its adaptability to all local 
conditions would facilitate, rather than otherwise, the frequent reclassification of 
pupils. : 


Two vicws of the present stalus of rural schools compared with the past.—C. C. Rounds, 
principal State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H.: The problem of the rural school, 
as distinguishd from that of the eity and the village school, remains cssentially the 
same as fifty years ago, in large sections of our country. While important changes 
and improvements have been made in centers of population and wealth, the rural 
school, very generally, is lacking still in the essential conditions of suecess: a fit 
school plant (house, apparatus, library), a well-planned course of study, qualified 
teachers, an adequate length of school year, regular attendance, and efficient super- 
vision. 

While thus lacking, many towns tax themselves for schools at a rate far greater 
than do cities and towns in which all these conditions are supplied, and yet can not 
raise by taxation a sum sufficicnt for their educational needs without danger of driv- 
ing away all movable capital. This lack is itself a cause of increasing difficulty, 
from the steady diminution of population and resourees by the drifting away of the 
more intelligent families in search of better educational facilities for their children. 
The rural school has slight representation in educational congresses, and in school 
reports, mainly statistical, there is rarely a presentation of the bare facts regarding 
thei. 

Hon. Andrew 8. Draper, State superintendent of New York: I by no means take . 
the gloomy view of the rural school problem presented by the last speaker. Of 
course, there are obstacles in the way of educational progress in the country districts, 
but no greater obstacles than are to be found in the cities. It is no more difficult to 
overcome poverty in the country than it is to withstand the influences of politics in 
the cities. Take the position that the school system is a State system, and that the 
populous centers must help the outlying districts not only as to methods but as to 
means as well, and there will be progress in the country. As a mattcr of fact, there 
has been great progress among the rural schools in recent years. The buildings 
have been improved, and the teaching force strengthened. Indeed, the teaching 
force in the country schools is fully up to that in the eities as arule. A photograph 
of the teachers in any rural county of this State would compare in appearance very 
favorably with a similar representation of acompany of teachers in thecities. * * * 

It seems to me that there is no occasion for the grave apprehension about the 
future of the rural schools. Under all the circumstances, they are improving as 
rapidly as the city schools. 

Make the outlying districts large enough to bring together a considerable number 
of children in the same school; if necessary, provide for carrying children to a good 
central school, rather than carrying a poor school to the doors of the children; make - 
the supervisory district smaller and provide supervision which is efficient; regulate 
the licensing of teachers so as to protect the country schools against the inposition 
of bad work; arrange a course of procedure and systcmatize the werk; insist upon 
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houses that are suitahle for schools and upon appliances that are necessary for 
efficient school work, and results will be attained in therural districts which will 
be fully up to the results attained in the cities. 


The treatment of the rural school problem by AMassachusetts.—Hon. George H. Martin, 
agent Massachusetts board of educution: Massachusetts has attacked the rural 
school problem from three sides—the side of teaching, the side of organization, and 
the side of supervision. 

Most of the rural schools in Massachusetts are in poor towns which have been 
depleted by the set of population toward the manufacturing and railroad centers. 
These towns, too, have suffered most from the disintegrating influence of the ancient 
school-district system. The State has come to these towns with direct financial aid 
from its school fund. At various times the mode of apportioning the income of 
this fund has been changed in the interest of the poorer towns, increasing their grant, 
and withdrawing the aid from the more wealthy municipalities. Now, no towns 
having a valuation in excess of $3,000,000 receive any grant. The lower the valua- 
tion the larger the State grant. With the help thus afforded, the towns can afford 
to employ better teachers and to maintain their schools for a longer term. 

The second means of improvement is by union and consolidation of schools. A 
State law authorizes towns to appropriate money for the transportation of children. 
This privilege is generously used by many towns, some spending several thousand 
dollars in transportation. Small schools are being united, and the plan of bringing 
all the children of a town to a central school is growing in favor. Several towns 
have adopted it with success. 

By this arrangement the children enjoy the advantages of graded schools, in com- 
modious and well-equipped buildings. There is found to be better attendance, bet- 
ter teaching, better discipline, and easier supervision. It is the most democratic of 
school systems, giving to all the children of the town equal school privileges. 

The third and most important work for the improvement of the rural schools is in 
securing skilied supervision. By a law passed in 1888 towns having a valuation not 
exceeding $2,500,000 may unite for the employment of a superintendent of schools. 
In this union district there must be not less than 30 nor more than 50 schools. The 
district is formed by vote of the towns, and the superintendent is chosen in joint 
convention of the school committees of the towns. ‘This leaves the schools wholly 
in the hands of the people, and meets any possible criticism of the system as cen- 
tralizing inits tendency. To these districts the State gives direct aid for carrying 
on their work. The district must raise at least $750 for salary of superintendent. 
To this the State by grant from the treasury adds $500, making a minimum salary 
of $1,250, and $500 more to be used in paying the wages of teachers. The conditions 
of the gift are such that the towns may not reduce their own appropriations. This 
bonus has acted as a strong incentive to the towns, and 117 of them have been 
brought together into union districts. 

The demand has brought into the work a large number of young men, practical 
teachers, many of them with normal school or college training. 

They are steadily elevating the rural schools, not only through their influence 
with teachers, but by arousing public sentiment to a more healthy interest in the 
schools. 

Now, 200 of the 351 towns and cities of the State, containing 77 per cent of the 
schools and 84 per cent of the children, are under supervision which is as truly pro- 
fessional as that of the cities has been. 

Thus, tentatively, in three ways Massachusetts is trying to solve her rural school 
problem. 


The first requisite for rural scheols.—State Supt. O. E. Wells, Wisconsin: The 
first requisite is closer and more intelligent supervision. No one will question 
this who has seen the revolution made by a capable superintendent even in one brict 
term. ' It is often said, ‘‘As is the teacher, so is the school.” With equal propriety 
may it be said, ‘‘As is the superintendent, so are the teachers, and consequeutiy the 
schools.” The efficient superintendent does his most effective work not by means of 
legal enactments, but by tactful leadership. His gentlemanly bearing, his scholarly 
habits, his prudent counsel, his industry and enthusiasm create conditions and direct 
efforts in ways that laws can never reach. In order that thisinfluence may be at its 
maximum the superintendent districts should be limited in extent. Seventy-five 
schools will afford ample scope for the best available talent. If the usual terms 
could be lengthened and the salary increased to an equality with that paid to the 
principals of the city schools, the position would attract and hold capable men. 


Women as supervisors of rural schools.—Henry Barnard: I believe in the well-edu- 
cated female as a supervisor of schools. At my suggestion a lady took charge of 
the schools of a district in Rhode Island, and accomplished wonderful results. Sho 
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went to work with the mothers, invited them to go with her, and thus impressed 
upon them the conditions. Improvements were suggested,’ apparatus, etc., with 
good results. At the end of the second year all the children of the district were 
gathered together, and an entertainment given. The performances would compare 
favorably with those of Providence. 


Women as teachers in ungraded schools.—State Supt. Henry Raab, Dlinois: While I 
like to see women teach in certain departments of graded schools, I think it unwise 
both for directors to employ and for women to accept places in ungraded schools. 
While I believe that women when they possess the scholarship and the necessary 
training can instruct as well as men, J doubt whether they can properly govern a 
school or exert the proper educational influence over large boys and girls. We can 
not close our eyes to this condition of things. There are certain things which women, 
because of their sex, can not do and should not be made to do. I, for one, have 
always considered it cruel to place an innocent girl all by herself in a country school, 
there to watch over the large boys. 


X. SCIENTIFIC ALLIANCE OF NEW YORE, 


The associations forming the Scientific Alliance of New York comprise the New 
York Academy of Sciences, the Torrey Botanical Club, the New York Microscopical 
Society, the Linnzean Society of New York, the New York Mineralogical Club, the 
New York Mathematical Society, and the New York Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society. 

The combined membership of these socicties is over 650, and includes nearly every 
person especially interested in pure science in New York. 

The first joint meeting was held at the American Museum of Natural History, 
November 15, 1892; the meeting had for its object the public presentation of the 
needs of science in New York City and the plans and purposes of the council of the 
alliance.* F 

The following extracts are taken from the addresses made upon this oceasion: 


Advantages of the Alliance to New York City and to the Seientifie Societies. 


President Seth Low, of Columbia College, in discussing the advantages to New 
York City of the Scientific Alliance, said: There may be, and there doubtless is, a 
vast amount of scientific knowledge and interest in this great community, but it 
must have facilities for expression before it can make itself known and felt, still 
more before it can drive the motors of scientific activity along the paths of investi- 
gation and the large service of mankind. Naturally, the city is not wholly devoid 
of such means of expression. The museums, the universities, the colleges of the 
city, as I have said, do something to fan the flame, and between them bring into the 
city probably the largest body of men whose attention turns naturally to such things. 
Neither is it just to leave out of the account the constant encouragement which busi- 
ness men in New York are extending to those who are endeavoring to apply practi- 
cally the results reached in the domain of pure science. But beyond the walls of all 
such institutions, and outside the ranks of inventors, all through the city are men 
whose tastes and interests incline them to scientific pursuits. All these sorts of 
men have organized themselves into various scientific societies, each after its kind, 
to listen to and discuss scientific papers. These bodies have revealed at once 
the strength and the weakness of New York in these directions. They have mado 
clear beyond a doubt the vast resources of the city, both in men and means. But 
ae have also revealed the fact that these resources are as yet insufficiently organ- 
ized * i 

The Scientific Alliance of New York has the capacity, I think, to give to New 
York the agency which the city has long needed to develop to the utmost its scien- 
tific activities in the direction of pure science. First of all, the alliance conforms 
to that fundamental truth of modern scientific thought, the unity of nature. We 
recognize that all sciences, so called, are only branches of one all-embracing science. 
They belong together and not apart, because they are mutually interdependent. 
But this alliance needs, for the full accomplishment of its designs, a common home 
in which the different socictics shal] have their headquarters, use their libraries in 
common, and make available for all the periodicals and meetings of each. Such a 
building should contain accommodations for a truly great scientific library, and a 
lecture hall that might be turned to account for the instruction and enlightenment 
of the public. It would naturally become the place where scientific men ‘‘ most 


*The council is composed of the president and two other members of each of the organizations, and 
has advisory pewers only. The president of the council for 1832-93 is Charles I. Cox (Grand Central 
Depot); secretary and treasurer, N.L. Britton (Columbia College). 
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do congregate.” With anagency of thiskind atits command, adequately supported, 
it would be but a short time before the Scientific Alliance of New York would 
awaken in the city a veritable enthusiasm for the encouragement of scientific re- 
search. It should offer the means of publishing meritorious papers, and it should 
fit ont and maintain scientific expeditions to all parts of the globe. In this way it 
would do much to make New York a benefactor of the nations, one of the cities the 
world would not willingly let die. 

The president of the Alliance, Charles F, Cox, explained the advantages that 
would accrue from it to the societies themselves: We prepose to test the energy of 
these organizations by bringing them into closer contact with the restless, eager, 
busy world about them, confident that, even if the extrinsic effects produced turn 
out to be but barely appreciable, there will still prove to be intrinsic results more than 
compensating for the efforts put forth. At least the cause of science will be honored 
by our devotion, and the pursuit of pure truth will be exalted and set before the 
people as an example of the things which moth and rust do not corrupt—as some- 
thing, therefore, in this age of business and bustle which is rather to be chosen than 
great riches. * * * Weshall find that our endeavors will inevitably produce with- 
in our societies a correlative development of vigor aud productiveness by which they 
will rise to higher and higher possibilities and reach out after nobler and nobler pur- 
poses. Each determined attempt we make to broaden the boundaries of learning will 
at least deepen our own appreciation of knowledge. Each serious plea we put forth 
for a higher standard of education will lengthen the rule by which we measure our 
own achievement. And thus, as Emerson says, ‘‘every actrewards itself.” * * * 

Investigators of nature’s laws are not now beset by the same sort of enemies as 
those who harassed the truth-seekers of Columbus’s time, but you men of science 
have none the less your foes. Strange to say, the most powerful of these are your 
opponents unconsciously. They are the average mass of men about you, whelly 
devoted to self-seeking and swallowed up in the struggle for material aggrandize- 
ment. They measure knowledge by commercial standards and have put a market 
value even npon truth. Your science, in their eyes, is worth only what it will bring 
when cffered in the form of dynamos, telephones, electric lights, dye-stuffs, mining 
machinery, and other merchantable wares. These are the real materialists—the 
worshipers of the pound weight and the foot rule. Itis they who are responsible 
for the curreut sarcasin aimed at “theorists and doctrinaires,” though they are not 
wholiy a product of ourtime. * * * Although this warning is not as needful as 
it used to be, and although it is likely to be still less necessary as time goes on, you 
disciples of pure science should fortify yourselves in every way possible against 
these contemners of the impractical. * * * 

The saving we expect to effect is not that of material substance, but rather the 
economy of time and thought. Scattered as we are over the broad field of research, 
we require facility of intercommnunication for the sake of acquaintance with one 
another’s achievements, so that what one man has done need net be done after hin. 
Life is too brief to be spent in duplicating work already accomplished, and never 
were the sciences so dependent upon one another as they are to-day. In fact, all 
investigation seems to be converging upon the philosophy of the molecule and the 
atom. * * * Its no longer possible for the various branches of learning to exist 
in scattered and isolated centers. Such an arrangement is in itself unscientific, 
because itis both inefficient aud wasteful. What we propose to do through this 
alliance is to furnish the scientific societies of New York a common ground to stand 
upon, and eventually something that we may rightfully call ‘rapid transit” for 
thought and knowledge. We shall hope to accomplish this not simply by supplying 
one organization with information of what is done in another, and so preventing the 
profitless threshing of old straw, but mainiy by bringing to light those snbjects upon 
which a union of forces will produce the best results. For the immediate present, 
we shall probably find the most promising field for concentrated effort in the pre- 
sentation of the claims of science to the consideration of the better educated portion 
of the community, with a view to enlisting sympathy and assistance in the work of 
establishing it upon a basis comparable with that of any other of the elevating and 
refining agencies upon which our people bestow an appreciative patronage. Relig- 
ion, organized benevolence, the fine arts, literature, general education, and even 
technical training, receive generous and well-merited support and encouragement. 
* ™* * Much has been, or is being, done for almost every sort of philanthropic 
enterprise; but as yet pure science, the science of research, has failed to share in 
this revival of liberality. Illustrative science we see tolerably well provided for in 
this finely equipped museum, but this objective side of science should be supple- 
mentary to the more subjective side which we represent, and the two phases of one 
division of learning should go together and receive eoch its proportionate degree of 
patronage and support. Although our turn may vole iast, it surely will come, and 
at no very distant day. 
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Tne Need of Endowment for Scientific Research and Publication. 


Tion. Addison Brown, president of the Torrey Botanical Club, delivered the address 
upon this subject, the essential parts of which are as follows: 

~ «= * «To keep society as regards science in healthy play,” Tyndall says, 
‘‘three classes of workers are necessary: 

(1) The investigator of natural truth, whose vocation it is to pursue that.truth 
and extend the field of discovery for truth’s own sake, without reference to practical 
ends. (2) The teacher, to diffuse this knowledge. * * * (3) The applier of these 
principles and truths to make them available to the needs, the comforts, or the lux- 
uries of life. * * * These three classes ought to coexist and interact. The pop- 
ular notions of science * * * often relate, not to science strictly so-called, but 
to the application of science. 

‘‘The great discoveries of scientific truth,” he continues, “‘ are not made by practical 
men, and they never will be made by them; because their minds are beset by ideas 
which, though of the highest value in one point of view, are not those which stimu- 
late the original discoverer. 

‘‘ Behind all our practical applications there is a region of intellectual action to 
which practical men have rarely contributed, but from which they draw all their 
supplies. Cut them off from that region and they become eventually helpless.” 

What is true in one department of natural science is, I apprehend, equally true 
in all, 

The practical men do not work at random, but upon the basis of what scientific 
research aud publication have previously put within their grasp. . 

Research must pave the way for invention.—It is evident, therefore, that not-only the 
advancement of knowledge itself, but all pessibility of any continuous advance in 
those great improvements which are to mitigate the sorrows and promote the health, 
the conveniences, and the comforts of men, is vitally dependent upon the progress 
of scientificresearch. In recent years how marvelous have these improvements been! 
Besides those that are most con:mon and faniliar to all, what miracles almost have 
been achieved through the photograph, the spectroscope, the microscope; by the 
discovery of the sources of fermentation and of putrefaction; by the discovery of 
anesthetics and the application of antiseptic methods in surgery, and in the treat- 
ment of other lesions. These latter discoveries alone have ameliorated beyond ex- 
pression the sufferings of man; they save more lives than war and pestilence destroy, 
surpassing even in that regard the safety lamp of Sir Humphrey Davy—an invention 
which, at the time it was made, was said to have exceeded every previous discovery 
as &2 means of saving human life, except, possibly, inoculation for smallpox. 

This vital relation between the advancement of knowledge and the welfare of man 
furnishes an all-sufficient reason for the continuous and never-ending prosecution of 
original research. Of necessity the original work of discovery must always lead; that 
must always precede the practical applications. The necessity for such research 
must, therefore, continue, so long as science and human society endure. As there is 
no limit to the advance of knowledge, so there can be no limit to the benefactions it 
is capable of conferring upon mankind. The more rapid the advance, the more 
speedy the enjoynient ofits fruits. In this relation alone, the need of ample provi- 
sion for scientific progress is one that addresses itself equally to the nation, to the 
State, to philanthropists, and to all who would advance the welfare of man, on the 
broadest and most enduring lines. 

Research never self-supporting.—How shall such research be maintained and ex- 
tended? ‘The investigator of pure science does not work for profit. His discoveries 
are not marketable. The law allows no patent upon a principle of nature or the dis- 
covery of anew truth. Newton could not patent the law of gravitation, nor Volta 
the galvanism of the voltaic pile; nor Ehrenberg and Schwann, the discovery of the 
widespread influence of bacteria; nor Faraday, nor Henry, electro-magnetism; nor 
Joule, his correlation of forces; nor Jackson, his anesthetics; nor Lister, his antisep- 
tic treatment; nor Koch nor Pasteur, their discoveries of the bacilli, the destruction 
of which may lead to the cure or amelioration of terrible diseases. To the practical 
men and to the inventors, on the other hand, who apply tothe specific wants of men 
the truths and principles which the scientists have made known to them, the law, in 
the form of a patent, gives a monopoly of from fourteen to twenty-one years. They 
thus obtain, as a rule, a reasonable, and, in some cases, even an excessive, pecuniary 
reward. In this country alone nearly 500,000 patents have been issued; they are 
increasing at the rate of about 25,000 per year. Intheextrememultiplication of pat- 
ents affecting a large part of everything we use, the whole world, it might almost be 
said, is paying tribute to the inventors and practical men; while to the original dis- 
coverers who have made so much of all this possible, there is no promise of pecu- 
niary reward. 

This is not said by way of complaint. In the nature of things, it is scarcely avoid- 
able. The aims, the motives, the methods, and the genius of the two classes of 
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minds, are and ever must be widely distinct. Original discoverers can not be turned 
aside from their special work to become mechanics and inventors, without infinite 
loss. Prof. Henry had one form of the electric telegraph in actual use some years 
before Morse conceived it.! But how great would have been the loss to science, 
without any corresponding gain, had Prof. Henry in 1830 turned away from pure 
science, to do the subsequent work of Morse in adapting the telegraph to common 
and valuable use! 

Research in pure science can never be made a self-supporting pursuit. It can 
never, therefore, be carried forward broadly, and continuously, and effectively, 
except through men sustained by some form of stipend or endowment. Occasion- 
ally, it is true, men of independent fortune, like Harvey and Darwin and Lyell and 
Agassiz, have devoted themselves to original research upon their own means, and 
have accomplished most important results. But these instances are rare. Many 
other persons, too, with aptitudes and tastes for research, though not following a 
scientific career, have carried on private researches in the intervals of leisure, stolen 
from the exacting demands of professional or business life; and these have, in the 
ageregate, added no small amount to the common stock of knowledge. 

It is no disparagement, however, of these subordinate workers to say that nearly 
all the great discoveries and nearly all great advances along the lines of knowledge 
have been achieved by men who in the main have devoted their lives to the work, 
and have been supported through institutions or endowments which made this de- 
votion possible. Government appointments, prof»ssorial chairs, or salaried posi- 
tions in scientitic institutions of some kind, have been and must continue to be, our 
chief dependence. Andit is manifest that these can only be maintained by Gov- 
ernment aid, or by the bounty of private individuals. The former is mainly the 
European system; the latter, in the main, is ours. There, universities are founded 
by the Government; here, chiefly by the people. 

Facilities afforded in Germany.—in Germany there are twenty-one universities main- 
tained by the Government. In each of these, as Dr. Lankester states, there are five 
independent establishments in the department of biology alone, viz: In physiology, 
anatomy, pathology, zodlogy, and botany. At the head of each of these establish- 
ments there is a professor, with two paid assistants, making altogether about 300 for 
biological research in Germany; and he estimates about one-quarter of that number 
in the same department in England. In all the sciences, therefore, there would 
probably be found in Germany from 800 to 1,000 persons of high scientific attain- 
ments, supported by the Government in the universities, who are regularly and 
systematically engaged in the discovery of new scientific truth. Forit is there made 
both the ebject and the duty of the professors of natural science to carry on orig- 
inal investigations by workin the laboratory. Their positionsare obtained through 
previous distinction in such investigations; and it is for this work that their small 
but fixed stipend is paid by the Government. 

france.—In the College de France, also maintained by the Government, there is the 
same requirement, though with a larger salary to the professors, and with the added 
duty imposed on them to deliver to the students about forty lectures yearly upon 
the subjects of the professors’ researches; while in Germany the professors also re- 
ceive from each student who attends their lectures a moderate fee, which serves to 
increase their meager stipend, as well as to stimulate their activity and usefulness. 
Under this system Germany has become the greatest school of science, and the resort 
of the whole world. 

The present United States system.—In this country the opposite system prevails. The 
colleges and universitics are mainly private foundations, dependent on private gifts 
and endowments. The colleges are unwisely multiplied. All are more or less 
cramped formoney. This limits the number of professors and assistants appointed 
for instruction, and crowds them with routine work. -The result is that in all but a 
few colleges, and in these until comparatively recentiy, the duties of instruction 
have left to the professors but little time or opportunity for the prosecution of orig- 
inal investigations; and these with but poor equipment and inadequate means. 

In not one of all our colleges and universities, so far as Ihave been able to ascer- 
tain, is there a single professorship endowed or founded, even in part, for the avowed 
object of original seientific research. Instruction, not discovery, is the only avowed 
object. It is to the great credit of American professors and teachers that, with so 
much routine work on their hands, and so little leisure for research, they should 
have accomplished by purely voluntary studies so much as is shown in their contri- 
butions to our scientific publications. 

To what is said above, perhaps a virtual exception should be made as respects our 
astronomical observations, in which, the labors of instructicn being less, original 
work has been, perhaps, expected, and has been accomplished with most signal suc- 
cess. To some extent this may possibly apply to our medical schools also. Andin 
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other departments, gencrally, wherever time and opportunity have been afforded, 
much eee work has been done by our professors; some of it of the first class. 

A new system being evolved, endowment of professorial chairs.—If experience teaches 
anything, it is that no broad and general development ofscientific work of the first 
class is possible, except either through independent establishments for special work, 
or else by the university system, in which professors in science and their assistants 


are first selected on account of their previous distinction in original research, and. 


are then appointed to continue that work, and in the teaching of “students, to trans- 
mit to them the zeal of discovery and the true methods of advance. 

It matters little whether the support of the university or of special institutions 
for research comes from the Government or from private endowment, provided the 
provision is adequate and constant. The difficulty with us has been, and still is, 
that funds are insufficient, the means and equipment inadequate, and the time ello wed 
to the Beg ress0ne forrescarch insufficient. There has been too much of the school- 
master, and too little of the real professor. Too great absorption of the professor’s 
time in the work of instruction is injurious to both teacher and pupil. The most 


stimulating of teachers is he who by daily experiment is in vital touch with nature; | 


he who brings from the fires of the laboratory the warmth, the illumination and the 
inspiration of his own researches. 

This is now weil recognized; and, so far as their means will permit, the leading 
colleges are by degrees relieving their professors of the work of clementary instruc- 
tion, so that they may the better prosecute original researches, and at the same time 
become best qualified for the highest work of instruction. ‘This system will, donbt- 
less, demand watchfalness and discrimination. To prevent abuses, regulation and 
responsibility may have to be imposed. But it involves the appointment of addi- 
tional instructors. It requires added means. And this is indispensable as a part of 
the transition of our leading colleges to the university system. It is indispensable, 
also, if we are to have in this country any considerable systematic prosecution of 
original research. We must use existing instrumentalities and existing institutions. 
And all experience shows that outside of the few Government positions, and in the 
absence of special institutions for research, the professorial chairs are best adapted 
to such investigations. No greater service could be done to science than to make 
such endowments as should insure systematic and continuous research by the pro- 
fessors as a part of the new university system. 

Endowments for the same object, and operating in the same line, might also take 
a different form, viz, the endowment of several professorial fellowships, each say, 
of $1,000 annual i income; to be controlled and awarded by some independent scien- 
tific body (such as this alliance might afford) for distinction inactive scicntifie inves- 
tigations, either within the country or within the State. I know of no more quick- 
ening impulse to original scientific research than such as would be given to it by 
those means. 

Endowment of fellowships in science.—Immediately connected with our colleges and 
universities is another field, in which additional endowments are greatly needed, 
viz, for fellowships in science for postgraduated studics. 

Upon the postgraduate workers, the future of science and the recruits for future 
teachers and professors must necessarily depend. In that view the importance of 
post-graduate endowments in science can scarcely be magnified. The great majority 
of the young men from whom all the new recruits must be drawn have little or no 
pecuniary means. After graduating, often through many difficulties, they must 
face the question of their future calling. They must consider what promise of a 
reasonable and comfortable support a life devoted to science affords. If this risk 
should not deter them, still there are many with talents of a high order who would 
be absolutely unable £0 proceed farther in the advanced scientific studies neces- 

sary to qualify them to enter upon remunerative scientific work, or to obtain situ- 
ations as professors or assistants, except by the aid of substantial endowments for 
their support, during the three or four years more of necessary assiduous study. 

In the stress of modern life, and in the allurements towards more certain pecuni- 
ary results, nothing but such endowments can avert the withdrawal from scientific 
pursuits of many young men of high promise, whose genius and tastes and ambition 
strongly incline them to science, and who would be secured to it if this temporary 
support were afforded. 

The endowments of our colleges and universities in aid of postgraduate work in 
science are much less, I suppose, than is commonly imagined. I find no such sup- 
port for postgraduate work in science, either at Cornell University, at the Univer- 
sity of the city of New York, at Brown University, at Amherst, or even at the Johns 
Hopkins University. No statement of the endowments of the new Clark University 
at Worcester Lasas yet been published. Princeton, though having a hundred under- 

raduate scholarships, has but one postgraduate fellowship for | scicnce; Yalc, but 
two—the Silliman and the Sloane fellowships. . 
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Columbia College has two fellowships expressly restricted to science, viz: The 
Tyndall fellowship of $648 annually, and the Barnard fellowship of about $500 an- 
nnally. Besides these, however, twenty-four general university fellowships have 
been established, of $500 each, for postgraduate study, of which eighteen are in 
present operation. About one-third of these are assigned to science; “making now 
eight for science at Columbia, with probably two more in 1893 or 1894. In architec- 
ture, moreover, there are three additional noble postgraduate fellowships at Colum- 
bia, the Schermerhorn of $1,500 annually, and the two McKim fellowships of $1,000 
each, to support study in foreign travel. In the medical department, also, there aro 
five valnable prizes for proficiency. 

The University of Peunsylvania has the Tyndall fellowship, before referred to; 
and, in the department of hygiene, an admirable laboratory fitted up by Mr. Henry 
C. Lea, with a fellowship of. $10,000 endowed by Mr. Thomas A. Scott, at present 
applied to original research in bacteriology. 

At Harvard, “besides the three Bullard fellowships of $5,000 ane) established in 
1891, to promote original research in the medical school, there are two postgraduate 
fellowships restricted to science exclusively ; namely, the Tyndall fellowship of 
about $500 annually, and the income of the recently established J oseph Lovering 
fund, the principal of which is now about $8,000. There are also eleven other gen- 
eral fellowships, viz: The Parker, the Kirkland, and the Morgan fellowships, avail- 
able for promising graduate students in 2 any branch; of which about five have been 
usually assigned to science. These fellowships g give an income of from $450 to $700 
a year. Harvard has also forty-six scholar ships available for graduate studeuts, 

varying in income from $150 to $300 each, of which about seventeen are assigned to 
science. During the last year, according to the report of Prof. Pierce, the dean, 
there were 193 applications for those postgraduate fellowships and scholarships, 
71 of which were in science. Only one-third of the applicants could receive the 
fice 

From the above synopsis it appears that in all these colleges (and I know of no 

other similar fellowships elsewhere) there are only abont “twenty- six adeqnately 
endowed postgraduate fellowships in science. As these should be continued for at 
least three years, there is provision altogether for only about nine per year—not one- 
fourth the number required to supply ‘the annual loss in our 150 colleges, to say 
nothing of the increasing demand, through the growth and improvements in the 
colleges themselves. As it is from such specially trained students that the great 
pr ofessors of the future must be drawn, the need of much greater endowments for 
new recruits is apparent. * * 

Huxley is said to have once stated that ‘‘any country would find it to its interest 
to spend $100,000 in first finding a Faraday and then putting him in a position where 
he could do the greatest amount of work.” 

It is the postgraduate endowments that must find and retain to science the Fara- 
days of the future. 

A notable instance of the need and value of such aid is found in the recently ap- 
pointed head of a great university, who, by such endowments alone, here and abroad, 
it is said, was enabled to prosecute his studies for ten years successively, reaching 
thereby the front rank in his chosen department of philosophy. ; 

Services rendered by learned societies.—Another department in creat need of pecuni- 
ary support is that of the learned and scientific societies. In these England is pre- 
eminent. Our own societies have endeavored to follow, so far as they “could, their 
English models. The English societies have rendered to science invaluable service 
in three main lines: 

(1) In providing ample means for the publication of scientifie papers, showing the 
progress and the results of their scientific work. In this every society has taken 

art. 

a (2) In the direct maintenance of original research, in which the Royal Institution 
has been most conspicuous. 

(3) In the award of prizes for scientific distinction; but still more important, in 
the distribution of pecuniary aid for the prosecution of special scientific researches. 

1 Publication of scientific papers.—Of these, I regard publication as, perhaps, the 
most important; not only because it puts the ‘world in possession of what has been 
done by investigators, but becanse the very fact that there are means of publication 
is one of the ereatest incitements to complete and thorough original scientific work. 

Of the English societies the Royal Socicty is the oldest, having been chartered in 
1662. It has published 181 volumes of transactions and about 50 volumes of proceed- 
ings. For these purposes in 1881 the expenditure was between $11,000 and $12,000. 
It has property to the value of about thirds of a million of dollars, more than half of 
which is in trust funds, held for scientific uses. The income on ‘the trust funds in 
1891 was about $17,500. 1 In 1828 Dr. Wallaston, in giving it $10,000 in 3 per cent con- 
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sols ‘‘to promote seientific researches,” charged upon the society ‘‘ not to hoard the 
income parsimoniously, but to expend it liberally for the objects named.” 

The Royal Institution of Great Britain was founded in 1779, largely through our 
eountryman, James Thompson, of Rumford, Vt., afterwards ‘Count Rumford. In 
1888 it had property and invested funds for general purposes to the amount of 
$350,000, and about $40,000 of invested funds for the maintenance of its three pro- 
fessors. In 1887 it expended about $2,000 in publications, and it has issued about 
40 volumes.! 

The Linnean Society, now furnished by the Government with permanent accom- 
modations in Burlington House free of rent, was founded by Sir James E. Smith in 
1788, and is devoted to botany and zodlogy. Its property amounts to about $32,000, 
but it has no endowed funds for scientific investigation. For some years past its 
receipts, mainly from contributions, have been about $10,000 a year, of which one- 
half, about $5,000, is spent on its publieations, whieh now number nearly 50 volumes 
of transactions in quarto, and as many more of its Journal. In 1888 $7,000 were 
expended in publication.? 

Next in order of time is the British Association for the advancement of Science, 
founded in 1831. It is sustained ehiefly by yearly contributions. Its invested funds 
amount to about $62,000. Its income and contributions are about $10,000 annually, 
out of which it appropriates from $6,000 to $7,000 per annum for the encouragement 
of scientific investigations, and about $1,800 annually for its yearly volume of pro- 
eeedings. Its publieations now number 25 volumes.® 

The Ray Soeiety was founded in 1844. It was named after the Rev. John Ray, 
who lived from 1628 until 1705. Haller, himself one of the greatest seientists of his 
time, writing in 1771, in the full light of Linnzus’s fame, ealls Ray “the greatest 
botanist within the memory of man.”* The society has published about 50 volumes 
of seientifie works of the highest importanee. I have not seen any statistics eon- 
cerning its means or aequisitions, nor have I found any finaneial report of the selen- 
tific societies of Edinburgh or Dublin. 

2. Maintenance of or iginal research.—Of these societies only the Royal Institution 
direetly supports professors for scientific research. It has two laboratories, one 
ehemieal and one physical. ‘Chese were rebuilt in 1872, ‘in order that original dis- 
eovery might be more effeetively earried on.” The society was founded for the 
deelared purpose of ‘‘ promoting seientifie and literary research.” It has three pro- 
fessors—one in chemistry, ene in physies, and one in physiology. Davy, Faraday, 
Tyndall, and others who have spent their lives there, have made its annals immortal. 

3 Prizes and pecuuiary aid.—In stimulating researeh by the appropriation of 
moneys for specifie objects, the Royal Society “and the British Association are the 
ehief agencies. Besides some of its own funds, the Royal Society distributes an- 
nually “£4,000, or $20,000, granted by the Government “for the advancement of 
scienee.” This has been done by applying it to numerous purposes; in 1891, for 
fifty-seven different seientifie objeets, in sums ranging from $25 to $3,000 each, net 
eonfined to natural seienee alone, but including ethnology and magnetic surveys. 
Most of the grants were in sums of about $350 or less.5 

The British Association has disbursed annually for the last forty years from $6,000 
to $7,000 per annum, upon the same system of dividing it up for numerous specific 
purposes, usually from thirty to forty objeets yearly, the grauts being in sums rang- 
ing from $25 to $1,000. The grants are called for and expended for the speeifie pur- 
pose named, and under the direction of some prominent seientifie man. Seientists 
like Sir William Thompson, and others of like renown, have had the administration 
of many of these grants. These have ineluded for the last six years, save in 1890, 
the appropriation of $500 per year for a table in the Naples Marine Laboratory.® 

We have no single society in this country, save the Smithsonian, that ean rival in 
importanee those that I have named in England. And the Smithsonian is not a 
society, but an institution, established by one man, and he an Englishman. This 
institution, based upon the bequest of James Smithson, was founded by aet of Con- 
gress of August 10, 1846. I doubt whether in any country or in any age the bequest 
of half a million of dollars has ever been followed by such beneficent Tesults, or has 
ever so profoundly affected the life of science in any country as the Smithsonian 
Institution has done in America during the last forty-four years of its existenee. 
This has been owing (1) to the wisdom and the profound scientific insight of Prof. 
Henry, its first secretary and direetor; and (2) to the corps of able assistants and 
successors whom his spirit and poliey have inspired. Its publications number 26 
quarto volumes of Contributions to Knowledge, 40 volumes of Miscellaneous Col- 
leetions, and 44 volumes of: Annual Reports. Tts Contributions to Knowledge rival, 
if they do not excel, in rarity and importance the publications of any other society 
during the same a Its expenditure in publications is about $12,500 a year. 


1 Report, 1888, p.1 4 Bibliotheca Botanica. 
2 Proceedings, on, pp. 15, 45 [May 4, 1888]. 5 Proceedings, 1891, Vol. 50, p. 242, 
3 Proceedings, 1891, pp. LX XXVILO, 76. 6 Proceedings, 1890, p. 80. 
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Under Prof. Henry a good deal was done in’ research. Under Prof. Langley, the 
present director, astrophysical research is carried on. Besides the direct scientific 
work of the institution, however, its influence has been very great, especially in its 
relations with the other departments at Washington, and as a medium for the proese- 
cution of other scientific enterprises under authority of Congress. Many of the 
appropriations of Cengress for scientific expeditions for researches in ethn ology, 

paleontology, chemistry y, and physics have been due to the presence and codépera- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution. For ethnologic researches alone during the 
last twelve years, under the administration of the Smithsonian, Congresshas appro- 
priated $400,000; to paleontologic researches within the last three years, $160,000; 

to chemical and phy sical research, $68,000; and to astrophysical research, #10, 000, 

Besides these, there have been for many years appropriations for maintaining the 
important inv estigations of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and of the Weather 
Berean in Meteorology ; and for the great scientific work of the Naval Observatory, 
and of the various scientific divisions of the Agricultural Department and of the 
Geological Survey. Our Government has been by no means inactive in science. 

The principal American scientific associations, omitting those of comparatively 

recent origin, are the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, originally 
founded in 1744; the American Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston; the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History; the Academy of Natural Sciences, and the Franklin 
Institute at Philadelphia, the latter founded in 1824 (see Journal, vol. 1, pp. 71, 
129); the New York Academy of Sciences (a continuation of the Ly ceum of Nat- 
ural History); the National Academy of Science at Washington, founded in 1863; 
and the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Of these the Phil- 
osophical Society has published 29 volumes of its transactions; the American 
Academy, 26 volumes of transactions and 9 quarto volumes of memoirs; the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History, 25 volumes, at a cost of about $600 per ye ar; the 
Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia, "48 volumes of proceedings and 12 « juarto 
volumes of its Journal, at an average cost of about $1,000 per year; the Franklin In- 
stitute, 183 volumes of its J ournal ; “the New York Academy and its predecessor, about 
00 volumes of Transactions and Annals; the National Academy, 3 quarto volumes of 
Memoirs and some volumes of proceedings; and the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, about 40 volumes of proceedings. 
. The latter society had in 1891 a ‘‘ Research Fund” of $5,254. (Proceedings 1891, 
p. 441.) None of the other societies, so far as I can find, has any fund specially de- 
voted to research or makes any specific appropriations therefor. The National Acad- 
enly and the Academy of Philadelphia have each some funds for their support, and 
the latter also the Jessup fund for students in science on which the income is about 
$550 yearly. The Philosophieal Society from time to time awards the prize estab- 
lished by John Hyacinth de Magellan in 1786, an oval gold plate, ‘‘for the most use- 
ful discovery or invention in nay vigation or science.” Oneof the earliest awards of 
this prize was for painting lightning rods with black lead. 

The Ameriean Academy of Arts and Sciences awards a gold and silver medal from 
a bequest of $5,000, made to it by Count Rumford, who in 1796 made a similar bequest 
to the Royal Society. In 1888 this prize was most worthily awarded to Prof. Michel- 
son, for his researches in light.! 

The Boston Society of Natural History has a general fund, of which, the income is 
about $6,000. It has also a small Walker prize fund anda grand prize fund, fron 
which in 1884 it awarded a grand prize of $1,000 to James Hall, of Albany, “for his 
distinguished services to science.” Italso administers the expenditure of about $2,700 
a year for instruction in laboratory work drawn from the Boston University and $1,500 
from the Loweli fund for the instruction of teaehers.? 

From this comparison of the voluntary associations it appears that the property, 
endowed funds, and equipment of the English societies named are nearly tenfold 
greater than the Ameri: ‘an, and their publications double; while for direct original 
research our societies maintain no laboratories and no professors, as is done by the 
Royal Institution. The English societies distribute yearly from $25,000 to $30,000 for 
from sixty to seventy-five different scientific purposes, while ours make no such ap- 
propriations simply because they have no funds. To supply this deficiency there is 
need of large endowements. 

Need of a ; publication fund.—The publications of our societies are valuable; the 
papers have often been of a high character, rivaling those published abroad. But 
the funds available for publication are insufficient; it is always a question of means. 
There is a press and surplus of valuable scientific matter, which either is not 
printed at all or only gets printed by special subscriptions for the purpose. This 

ought not to be. After valuable original matter has been produced with great 
pains and without hope of pecuniary reward, nothing is more disccuraging to future 
research than that even publication, can only be had as 2 charity. This T knoxy, 
from repeated personal applications, is the condition of things in New York at this 


} President Lovering’s address, Proc., vol. 24, p. 380. 2 Proceedings, vol. 24, p. 14. 
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moment. It is not creditable that in a State and country like ours there should be 
practically nowhere any adequate provision for even the publication of the re- 
searches of those who work for nothing but their love of science and its progress. 
There is very great need of a considerable publication fund, in the hands of some 
scientific body, through which every valuable contribution to science, not otherwise 
provided for, might be ensured a speedy publication, after it had been found worthy, 
as in the practice of the Linnzan Society, first by a critical expert in the particular 
department, and then by the Council of Publication.! 

The stimudus, moreover, to scientific research that would be imparted by the dis- 
tribution of comparatively small sums, sueh as are given by the Royal Society and 
by the British Association, would also be very great; nor is there any reason why 
the founding of professorships for the express purpose of prosecuting original 
research in our scientific societies, after the model of the Royal Institution, should 
not in time be followed by results equally brilliant and equally beneficial to man- 
kind. 

I have endeavored to point out three main directions in which there is urgent need 
in this country of pecuniary endowments. 

(1) In the relief of professors during the transition of the eolleges from the 
schoolmaster system to the university system, whereby ail professors in science 
shall become actively enlisted in the prosecution of original discovery as a part of 
their duties. 

(2) In providing for the future recruits in science, by more endowments for post- 
graduate study. 

(3) By endowments of our scientific associations, both directly to promofe origi- 
nal research aud especially also to supply larger means of publication. * 


Our reliance in this country must be mainly upon private endowments and an in- 
telligent appreciation of the needs of science. ‘The National Government has done, 
and is doing, much in certain directions. But aside from the dispositions of leg isla- 
tors, it is restricted by the provisions of the Federal Constitution, and by debated 
questions of constitutional right. State aid is not thus hampered; but state aid is 
difficult to obtain, to any adequate degree, on account of the previous habits, preju- 
dices, and political training of the people. No doubt this ought not so to be. The 
state of New York ought, abstractly considered, to maintain one university of the 
first class equalin every department to any in the world. But the multiplication 
of institutions already existing, local jealousies, and aversion to state taxation, 
make this now probably impracticable. 

The remedy is with the people, and through their own voluntary methods. Itis 
the people who have made our Government, its institutions, its methods, and the 
great aggregate, whatsoever it is, such as we see it to- day. Wealth is rapidly 
accumulating; much of it in the hands of those who, springing from the peopie, 
bear the love of the community in their hearts; and when they and the people at 
large shall como to see that the cause of scientific advance and the discovery of all 
new truth are in the deepest sense their cause, Tesponses will, I believe, come to 
every urgent need; until the work of the peopie, by its own methods, shall, even in 
science, be able to confront, without shame, the best work of the monarchies of the 
Old World. 


Address of Prof. H. Carrington Bolton on A Plea for a Library of Science in New York City. 


In science, as in other departments of modern thought and research, progress 
moves along two distinct lines apparently antagonistic, but, as may be easily shown, 
they are mutually helpful, these are a tendency to specialization and a growth in 
generalization. “As each department of physical and natural science develops with 
prodigious rapidity, and becomes too eomprehensive for the grasp of an individnal 
mind, it becomes subdivided into branches dealing with a limited range of subjects, 
and, as these subdivisions continue to grow, further specialization necessarily 
ensues. This is a familiar truth, requiring no illustration beyond reference to the 
existence of seven independent societies in this Alliance, the younger members of 
which are limited to single branches of research. Parallel with this development 
of specialization, there is ; marked progress in the direction of coérdination and inter- 
dependence. Even in the departments of investigation seemingly far removed from 
each other, how frequently discoveries and inventions unexpectedly open up com- 
mon features. A chemist aided by a physicist, examining in a darkened room the 
flame-colors of terrestrial substances, snddenly hand over “to the astronomer an in- 
strument of precision surpassing the combined powers of the telescope and the 
microscope in revealing the secrets of celestial bodies. A solar-physicist, directing 
his scusitive bolometer to the radiant energy proceeding from a tiny insect, presents 
to the biologist new and remarkable facts otherwise unattainable. What two sci- 


1 Pres. Carruthers, Proceedings, May, 1890, p. 39. 
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ences scemed less likely to be linked for a man’s benefit than acoustics and elec- 
tricity? To what realm of nature is the microscope limited? To further multiply 
illustrations is needless; a moment’s reflection shows theoretical points of contact 
between every one of the exact sciences which are realized in practical applications 
resulting from their coérdination. 

This linking of specialization and generalization finds its highest exemplification 
in a library, particularly in one consecrated to pure and applicd science. One of 
the objects sought by the promoters of this alliance of the principal scientific soci- 
ties of New York eity is the assembling under one roof of their seattered collections 
of books. This does not mean amalgamation in any degree, nor even confedera- 
tion; this is practically impossible, for several of the-societies are incorporated and 
can not surrender rights in their property. The plan, as I understand it, leaves to 
each society complete control of its own liberty, and merely provides for coédpera- 
tion, each supplemeuting that which is lacking in the others. Before considering 
the advantages which would certainly follow such affiliation, let us briefly note the 
statistics of each society, eonsidering them in order of their foundation. 

(1) The New York Academy of Sciences, founded in 1817, has a library of nearly 
10,000 volnmes and bound pamphlets, temporarily deposited in the library building 
of Columbia College, by courtesy of the trustees. Jt is not amalgamated with the 
ereat library of the college, having separate rooms and an independent catalogne. 
The collection is almost exclusively scientific, and is valuable for its sets of Trans- 
actions of learned societies thronghont the world, obtained by exchange for the pub- 
lications of the Academy. Many of these early serials are not found elsewhere in 
the city, and some nowhere in the United States. : 

The library is, of course, free to members under the by-laws, and to readers in the 
college library by special arrangement. The library is in very good condition, 
which, however, would be improved by expending a few hundred dollars in binding. 
The Academy was so unfortunate as to lose its collections in natural history by fire 
in 1866, but the library was stcred elsewhere, and has now reached the respectable 
age of 75 years, being the fifth in order of foundation in New York city. 

(2) The Torrey Botanical Club, fonnded in 1871, has no independent library, its 
collection being incorporated with the library of Columbia College. The Univer- 
sity Bulletin for Jnly, 1892, records the securing of a fund of $1,000 for the purchase 
of books for the Botanical Library, a fund contributed by ten persons. While this 
is creditable it shows Low pressing the need is for botanical literature, and the club 
might perhaps be persuaded to administer a much larger snm. 

(3) The New York Microscopical Society, founded in 1877, is incorporated nnder 
the state laws. It has a library of about 1,500 volumes, but it is at present difficult 
of access to members owing to cramped and inconvenient quarters; hence it is but 
little used. 

(4) The Linnean Socicty of New York, organized in 1878, not incorporated, has 
the nucleus of a library deposited in the American Museum of Natnral History, Cen- 
tral Park. ; 

The collection consists chiefly of serials obtained by exchange, and of Govern- 
ment publications. 

(5) The New York Mineralogical Club, organized in 1877, not incorporated, has no 
library. It owns, however, the B.B. Chaniberlain Collection of New York Island 
Minerals, and other local specimens deposited in the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

(6) The New York Mathematical Society, organized in 1888, not incorporated, 
owns a collection of about 800 volumes, now temporarily deposited in the mathe- 
matical department of Columbia College. 

(7) The New York section of the American Chemical Society is the youngest child 
in this family, having been organized in the spring of 1892. The parent society, 
however, was founded in 1878, and has eceumulated a library of 1,900 volumes and 
500 pamphiets, now deposited in the building of the University of the City of New 
York. Itis, of course, open to members and those using the university library. 

These collections, bronght together under one roof, would form the nucleus. of 
a valuable scientifie library. The weakness of some is dne to youth; all, however, 
reflect the struggle for existence that pure science has sustained in this commercial 
city. The advantages that would flow from affiliation are so obvious as to make 
rehearsal almost superflnous. First, however, is the advantage of economy in ad- 
ministration, and, by avoiding duplication, secnring greater results with less 
expenditure. Secondly, uniformity in disposition of the books, and improvements 
in cataloguing. And be it noted that the utility of a library is in proportion to the 
perfection of its catalogue; other things being equal, a small collection being fur- 
nished with full author and subject catalogues is decidedly more valuable than a 
library of far greater magnitude which is ineompletely catalogued. Such an as- 
semblage of books, with the growth that would be stimulated by the new régime, 
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would form the foundation of a great bibliotheca sciertiw, such as nowhere exists in 
our New World. Jue appreciation of the creditable standing of several libraries 
in New York and vicinity is consistent with the statement that a scientific library 
is a great want. For general reference the Astor will long remain pre-eminent; 
Columbia College Library i is growing rapidly, and its liberal regulations and fine 
appointments are a delight to scholars; the Lenox has a noble collection of treas- 
ures limited to a narrow field; the physicians, lawyers, and engineers are forming 
for themselves specialized collections of great value; the Free Circulating Library 
and many subscription libraries cater to the popular taste; but where shall investi- 
gators in the exact sciences go with an assurance of finding all desirable treatises, 
Seriais and special monographs? 

Another advantage of ‘Affiliation must be briefly noted. One of the best ways of 
building up a library symmetrically is to place the selection of books in the hands 
of workers in the several branches of knowledge. This is recognized in some col- 
leges, where each member of the faculty compiles lists of works needed in his special 
field. In the associated libraries each society would natnrally foster its immediate 
interests, and lacune could be filled by the care of the librarian in chief. 

It is, perhaps, premature to consider the question of organization of the Library 
of the Scientific Alliance, but I would suggest that at first the librarians of the sev- 
eral societies might form a board and by frequent consultation secure uniformity in 
methods. Later in the development of the library a librarian-in-chief might be 
appointed to have general oversight of the whole, especially to see that gaps in the 
literature of science, not filled by the societies themselves, be closed by purchase, 
For, of course, the library of the Scientific Alliance must have an endowment, and 
one worthy of this great metropolis. 

The benefits that a library of pure and applied science wonld confer on the city are 
manifold. It would become the headquarters of those engaged in pure research, as 
well as of inventors and others seeking data as to the applications of science. To 
patent lawyers such a library would be invaluable. Ifthe alliance be successful in 
securing a convenient site and a building of sufficient magnitude, I suggest further 
that rooms of moderate dimensions be provided for Penta to private collectors of 
books for their personal treasnres. Many persons of moderate means find the ques- 
tion of shelf-room a more troublesome one than the acquisition of books, and buy 
more sparingly for this very reason. They would be glad, however, to place their 
collections in a fireproof building contignous to kindred or supplemental collections, 
and, maintaining their control of their private libraries, would willingly grant to 
scholars access to the same for consultation and serious research. Such temporary 
deposits might eventually become the property of the alliance, either by gift or tes- 
tamentary bequest. 

The alliance is moreover likely to add to its membership other societies pursuing 
special branches of science, and this growth must be anticipated in planning for 
the future. 

The associated libraries of the Scientific Alliance, gathered in a snitable building 
furnished with committee rooms, lecture-hall, etc., would form for those engaged 
in scientific research a sort of exchange. Commercial ani financial enterprises have 
established produce exchanges, metal exchan ges, stock exchanges, and the like, and 
why should not science have its own exchange? Thongh the ‘commercial aspect is 
far removed from the thoughts of those advocating this alliance, Isee no reason why 
the building sheltering the libraries should not be headquarters for those seeking 
advice from scientific men on industrial problems. 

Comparisons are said to be odious; therefore I refrain from pointing out how much 
behindhand New York City is compared with Boston, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco in the matter of accommodation for scientists. 

To ascertain the status of science in the existing libraries of New York and vicin- 
ity, I sent to sixty-eight of the principal libraries ‘and institutions of learning circu- 
lars making inquiry as to the number of volumes in each, the proportion of scientific 
works, and the number of scientific readers using the library. With few exceptions 
replies were received with gratifying promptness and accuracy. Eight libraries 
have not been heard from. The statistics obtained are embodied in the appendix to 
this paper, and we give here but a brief summary. 

The sixty libraries reporting have an aggregate of 1,916,000 volumes. There are 
fifteen libraries of over 40,000 volumes each. The proportion of scientific books 
varies from 5 per cent to 100 per cent, according to the scope and aim of the institu- 
tion. In the larger libraries of reference the proportion runs from one-quarter to 
one-twentieth. As the term science is differently interpreted by librarians, some 
restricting it to pure science and others embracing the applications, biography of 
scientific men, and the useful arts, no attempt has been made to estimate the total — 
number of volumes that are properly classed as scientific. As but few libraries 
report the number of scientific readers, this item remains practically undetermined. 
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In one class of institutions a great weakness was developed by this inquiry; with 
a single exception medical colleges report ‘no library.” Surely in no other course 
of study is a knowledge of literature of the subject deemed superfluous. The excep- 
tion referred to is the Woman’s Medical Coilege of the New York Infirmary, which 
has a collection of 556 volumes, forming a small reference library for the students. 
This was founded in 1887 by the liberality of Sarah M. Hitchcock, and is growing 
annually by subscriptions and donations. * * * 
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XT. TEACHERS. 


The Patterson (New Jersey) plan of raising the standard of the teaching force.—The 
school board of Paterson (Nicholas Murray Butler, president) adopted, September 
16, 1892, the following report presented by their commitéce of education: 

The committee on education have given careful consideration to the improvement 
of the efficiency of the present teaching force; since it is obvious that no course of 
study, however - excellent, no new text books, however approved, and no new 
methods of teaching, however justified, can of themselves, and apart from intelli- 
gent teaching, raise the standard of the public school. It is obvious that any just 
plan of distinguishing between the many teachers who are efficient, and the few 
who are wholly or in part inefficient, must be general and impersonai, and must be 
carried out without either favor or prejudice. We have agreed upon such a plan 
and present it herewith to the commissioners with the recommendation that it be 
adopted, and the superintendent directed to carry it into effect at once: 

The certificates of all principals and teachers, having been issued to hold good 
during the pleasure of the commissioners of public instruction, to be terminated on 
June 30, 1893. . 

Meanwhile the principals and teachers are to be classified as below stated, the 
basis of the classification being: First, the records of the past three years now on 
file in the office of the swperintendent, and secondly, a special report to be prepared 
for the purpose and completed by December 1, 1892. The teachers are to be re- 
ported on by the several principals and the superintendent; the principals are to 
be reported on by the superintendent alone. 

(A) Those who are satisfactory, both as toscholarship and as to power of discipline, 
management, and teaching efficiency. The certificates of all principals and teachers 
in Class A to be renewed without further formality from July 1, 1893. . 

(B) Those whose scholarship is unsatisfactory. The certificates of all principais 
and teachers in Class B to be renewed from September 1, 1893, only in the case of 
those who pass a satisfactory examination, said examination to be held between July 
1 and September 1, 1893. 

(C) Those whose power cf discipline and management is unsatisfactory and who 
are lacking in general efficiency. The certificates of all principals and teachers in 
Class C to be renewed from September 1, 1893, cnly in the case of those who give 
evidence satisfactory to the superintendent during the present school year, of their 
ability and willingness to make good their deficiencies. 

(D) Those who are unsatisfactory both as scholarship and as to power of discip- 
line, management, and general teaching efficiency. The certificates of all principals 
and teachers in Class D will not be renewed. 


Grading salaries according to success in teaching.—Supt. O. M. Brands, of Paterson, N. 
J.: Salaries are graded (in Paterson) after a period of probation, according to suc- 
cess in teaching. The question here arises, what shall become of such teachers as 
fail to obtain a recommendation—whose efficiency and success will not warraut con- 
scientious approval? It is true that the salary of such teacher would remain at the 
minimum—vwould not be increased; but ifsome teachers are indeed so inefficient, so 
unsuccessful, as not to merit the increase of salary thus provided, will their services 
to the school be more effective, more valuable, at the minimum salary? Would not 
the service of any such be dear atany price, no matterhowsinall? In short, would 
their services be desirable at all in positiens in which they are unsuccessful? To 
the Jatter questicn the emphatic ‘““No” must Le accepted as the correct answer. 
Somebody dispeses cf the main question in the following words: ‘‘ Grading salaries 
according to sucecssin teaching is usually a failure, and beards of education should 
thoroughly understand what they are doing befere undertaking the experiment. 
Either a teacher is or is not qualified to teach. Of course not all have equal abili- 
ties; this can not be expected; but all teachers must eat and be clothed; the best as 
well as the poorest. If it is found after sufficient time that any teacher is indifferent 
in teaching, and inferior in government, let him (or her) be dropped and another 
put in his place; but if he is retained it would seem to be reasonable that he should 
have as good pay as others who have taught aslongashe. Teaching ability can not 
be improved by cutting down salaries. It should be cither encouragement and im- 
provement or dismissal.” 


Wherein the strength of great teachers lay.—The Christian Union: Teachers of all 
kinds whether with the voice, the pen, or the platform, or in the press, are peculiarly 
exposed to two perils; a tendency to routine and to loss of interest and enthusiasm. 
The fight which a teacher is compelled to wage against the influence of his surround- 
ings and his profession, is a fight for life; for that which he loves when he parts with 
his vitality and becomes the victim of routine is life. The great teachers have not, 
as a rule, been men of the very highestscholarship. Theirscholarship has been ade- 
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quate, but their strength has lain, in a certain quality, difficult to define, but as dif- 
fusive as the atmosphere, and passing in a vital current from teacher to pupil. Thomas 
Arnold in ingland, and Mark Hopkins in Anerica, althongh both men of eminent in- 
tellectual attainments, derived their strength as teachers from this personal qnality. 
That which they gave primarily and distinctively, was not information, but life. 
Intellectual life is begotten, not by scholarship, but by life. The supreme quality, 
therefore, in any teacher, is this life-giving quality, this power, not only of impart- 
ing information and giving instruction, but of conveying that vital impulse which 
clothes the dead fact with the color and qnality of life. Itis the absence or loss of 
this quality which condemns many teachers to a cheerless, arid, routine life, without 
inspiration for their pupils and without satisfaction to themselves. A teacher needs 
constant contact with large inspiring ideas to offset the pressure of details. 


Special schools of pedagogy not required.—The Nation: Among the professional 
schools which Chicago hopes to establish, we find not only schouls of law, medicine, 
fine arts, and engineering, but also a ‘‘ school of pedagogys.” There are precedents 
for the institution of such a school, but we are nevertheless of the opinion that it is 
unnecessary. In no scheme for training teachers is the intending pedagogue taught 
simply how to teach; he is taught things to teach as well. But the things he is to 
teach are best taught him in the regular university courses. Give such a student 
free access to the courses in philosophy, philology, literature, history, political science, 
mathematics, and natural science, and all that he can ask from the university in 
addition is instruction in the history and theory ofteaching. Forthis purpose proper 
courses in pedagogies are sufficient; a special professional school is not required. 


Slight confidence in pedagogy.—President Eliot, of Narvard University: The faculty 
(of Harvard) in common with most teachers in England and the United States, feel 
but slight interest or confidence in what is ordinarily called pedagogy; but they 
believe that skillful teachers should be able to give some account of their methods 
for the benefit of those who are beginning to teach; or, in other words, that experi- 
enced teachers can advantageously convey to beginners some of the results of their 
experience. The faculty believe, however, that this work, to be profitable, must be 
departmental; that the accomplished teacher of Latin must show how to teach 
Latin; the accomplished teacher of chemistry, how to teach chemistry, and so forth; 
or, at least, that there must be separate teaching of the several methods applicable 
in the principal groups of subjects—languages, history, science, and mathematics. 


XI. TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 


Resulis in New Hanpshire.—Since 1885 the average annual length of the schools of 
New Hampshire has increased nincteen days, or about one month. This increase is 
attributed by State Superintendent Patterson to the introduction of the town system. 

There seems to be no question, says Mr. Patterson,! that this system, ‘adopted 
five years since, is greatly superior to that which it supplanted. In some instances 
it resulted at iirst in temporary personal inconveniences, but these are gradually 
being adjusted and a disposition to acquiesce in what seems for the public good is 
now prevalent. Of course it is too early to expect coimplete unanimity, but it is a 
source of creat satisfaction that the superior merits of the system have been so gen- 
erally recognized, and that the period of doubt and controversy has passed so that 
we may at last unite in developing all the possibilities for improvement which the 
system affords. That there would be differences of opinion and heated discussion 
during the transition from the old to the new system was anticipated and inevitable. 
Changes of custom or policy always encounter such opposition. Besides, there was 
something to be said on both sides, and your superintendent, fully aware of the per- 
sonal labor and misunderstanding it would occasion, gave himself reluctantly to the 
advocacy and defense of the change only when convinced that it was his duty to do 
so in view of the advantages it would bring to the State. A perusal of the reports 
for three or four years previous to 1885 will show that the measure was not entered 
upon without much reflection and a thorongh canvassing of the whole subject. 
Never for a moment haveI doubted the wisdom of this law or of its nltimate success, 
for if we can gain time for prejudice and partisanship to subside the majority will 
usually support the right.” ; 


Maine.2—For more than twenty ycars the law has given to the towns of Maine the 
power to reform their school systems by the abolition of school districts. 


1 New Hampshire School Report, 1890-91, pp. 266-268. 

2In the Maine School Reports 1890, pp. 15-36, Supt. Luce makes an able and exhaustive argument 
in favor of the immediate compulsory abolishment of all school districts. In the appendix of the 
same BeneLS pp. 103-108, Principal A. F. Richardson, of the Castine Normal school, has a paper on the 
same subject 
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Yet with all the discussion that has been had in relation thereto, and with all the 
efforts put forth by those who have recognized the pressing need of such reform, up 
to 1890, only 127 out of 502 towns had adopted the town system, or organized without 
district divisions. In 1891 the number had increased to 142. 

The experience of the towns which have adopted the town system, Supt. Luce 
says, ‘‘is in line with that of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Freed from the 
[district] system and its attendant ills, their schools have begun at once to move up 
to a higher efficiency. Indeed, somarked and immediate is the change for the better, 
that in twenty years in this State but four towns having completed the process of 
abolition, have ever returned to the old way of school management.” 

Supt. Luce is very emphatic in his declaration that the town system is adopted 
to all localities and classes of schools. ‘‘ While many persons,” says he, “hold to 
the theory that the unit or town system of school management is a good thing 
for the schools in some tewns but not in all, that for purely rural and sparsely settled 
towns the district system is preferable, yet such theory is not backed by actual 
experience. There is no class of towns in the State that have not their like among 
the 142 towns whose schools are now managed under the town system; and among 
these towns there is not one, how rural and sparsely settled soever it may be, whose 
schools are not on the whole better and in the way of more rapid improvement than 
those in similar towns still adhering to the district system.” ! 


In New YVork.2—For many years there has been a continued effort to present the 
advantages of the township system of schools to the attention of the people of the 
State. State Supt. Gilmour in 1877 recommended an immediate change from the 
district to the township system. Strong opposition developed to a change so radi- 
cal, and the same superintendent in 1880 proposed as an alternative a gradual change, 
making the adoption of the township system optional with the towns. Increased 
attention has been manifested in the subject during late years, which is due in a 
great degree to the thorough discussion and unanimous action of the New Yerk 
State Association of School Commissioners and Superintendents. 

A bill was introduced into the legislature in 1890 and was referred to the commit- 
tee on public education, where it was allowed to remain rather than incur defeat 
through a misunderstanding of its provisions. 

State Supt. Draper gives his views as follows: ‘‘I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is my belief that if the township system of schools were once in cperation it 
would greatly promote the efficiency, as it would more equitably distribute the cost 
of our rural schools. Whether the change would not overthrow existing relations 
and conditions, in other respects, to an extent which will render it impracticable of 
attainment is open to doubt. It is a subject of much importance, which is earnestly 
advocated by the best friends of the school system, and I bespeak for it the most 
thoughtful consideration of the legislature.” 


South Dakota divided.2A—The schools of South Dakota were originally organized 
upon the district plan. ‘In 1883 the township plan was adopted, and nearly all the 
counties came under its provisions. There were some so strongly wedded to the old 
system that they were excepted from the provisions cof the law requiring the town- 
ship to bethe unit of school affairs. Thus wasinaugurated for the Territory a double- 
headed system which continues to-day in this State. In 1887 the law was materially 
modified and the tendency of this law was toward the district system, but yet retain- 
ing the township organization. The bill for this act was one containing many new 
ideas looking toward the harmonizing of all the educational work of the Territory 
and reducing it to a very thorough system, but, like all compromises, it was weak in 
some points, and the alterations made by the legislature before it finally passed ren- 
dered it less complete and harmonious than in its original form. This is the present 
law of the State, and while it has some excellent features it needs modification in im- 
portant particulars. This law has been known as a township law and all its faults 
have been charged up to the township system of organization. Upon this, oppo- 
nents of the township system have based their arguments for a return to the district 
plan. There are now eleven counties in the State operating under the old district 
law and forty organized under the law of 1887. -At the session of the legislature last 
winter, a bill was introduced for an act to establish a pure township system through- 
out the State. The bill was violently *opposed by members of the legislature from 
the counties under the district system and others dissatisfied with the present law, 
who believed its faults inherent in any township system. <A prolonged and acrimo- 
nious contest was the result and in the end no legislation was obtained.” 


! Maine School Report, 1891, pp. 12, 13. 
238 New York Report (1890-91), XXI-XXIV. 
3South Dakota School Report, 1890, 51, 52. 
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Poinis in favor of the township system.!—The following, which may be said to sum 
up and epitomize the advantages of the township system of schools, was submitted 
at a inceting of the New York Association of Schoot Commissioners and Superintend- 
ents (Batavi a, January Lt, 1893) 

‘4. "The affairs of ail school ite icts would be managed with business system, an 
advantage which now attaches to union free school dies ricts, where a school board 
has charge of the district, holding regular mectings and haying an oversight over 
school interests. 

2, Equalization of school taxesintowns. Theinequality now prevalent would be 
removed, where one district pays $10 to #20 per capita for school privileges—no bet- 
ter than. given in an adjoining district for fo per ea. 

“3. Amore cficient, intelligent, and progressive class of school officers. Parsimony 
and extravagance would alike be controlled. As a rule boards of education are com- 
posed of the Teac dine men of the community. 

“4, All the inhabitants of a town would reecive equal educational advantages at 
equal rates. 

5. It would guarantee to all communities the school privileges now enjoyed by 
residents of unicn free school districts. 

“6, Fewer andlargor schools, better wages, better teachers. Weak districts would 

S ee to others. 

. Mere and better supervision by school commissioners and beards of directors. 

i 3. Tt would add dignity and useftiness to the ofiice of schos! commissioner, giving 
him less anxiety over petty details, and enabling him to supervise schools more 
systematically and intelligently. 

“9. Better facilities for grading the country schools, and estaviishing a uniform 
and satisfactory course of study, having in view the entire school pop: wtlation of a 
town. Adyanced or high schools could be established at convenient § points, which 
every pupil of the town of requisite educational advancement would have the right 
to attend. The small schools would become a part of a perfected, harmonious, and 
efficient system, instead of straggling and struggiing nonentities. 

“10, Cheaper and better schools, lower taxes, louger terms for less nioney. The 
Michigan report for 1888, p. &, refers to a town org anized under the township system, 
where the avera ge length of term was nine months, at an expense of $18.71 per capita, 
in comparison with a town reta ining the district system where the average length of 
term was four and a half months, at an expense of $14.80 per capita. 

“1, Uniformity of text-books would certainly be secured in every town. This 
would be very likely to extend to all the towns composing a commissioner district 
or a county. 

12. Amore systematic and satisfactory method of making reports would be pos- 
sible, guranteecing more reliable school statistics, thus closing the avenues now open 
in a hundred ways for imperfect and unreliable data. 

“13. Greater dignity would attach to public education in the common schools of the 
State; public opinion would have greater respect for if, and public pride would be 
aroused. 

“14. All troubles now encountered by trustees in making out or correcting tax 
lists would be abolished; the efforts of the collector to elude ‘the taxpayer when fees 
are 1 per cent, and the hunt of the collector for the taxpayer when fees are 5 per 
cent, would entirely disappear. 

“15. The question of district boundaries would no longer vex school commis- 
sioners or take their time. The matter would be entirely under the control of the 
school directors. 

“*16. Cheaper text-books would be possible. They could be purchased for all the 
schools of a town at greatly reduced rates. This would solve the vexed question of 
State publication of text-books by allowing each town to purchase its own books 
where they could be obtained to the best advanta ie: 

“17. The present law in reference to ‘compulsory « education would be more gener- 
ally and more easily enforced. 

48, It is the only system which will save the small country districts from extine- 
tion. 

“19. More permanency in the teaching force of the State, a firm step toward mak- 
ing the teachers’ profession permanent. 

“90, As aresult of the last point, a better and higher grade of teachers. 

‘21. Better facilities for instruction would be aftorded in the way of apparatus, 
books of reference, etc., and more intelligent action would be taken in reference to 
the equipment, maintenance, and preservation of school district libraries. 

“22, A gencral uplifting of educational sentiment throughout the State. With 
the towuship system, an ‘enforceable compulsory education law, and provision for 
the professional training of teachers, our educational system would be placed twenty- 
five years in advance at one bound.” 


Bs 


138 New York Report, XXII. . 
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Are school vacations too leng?—Prof. Charles ¥. Thwing, in the North American Re- 
view: The thirtcen weeks which represent the normal simmer vacation in college 
and school are long, altegcther too long for student and teacher. Lhe college stu- 
dent suffers from so ieng a vaeation “through the loss of interest in his College 
work. Of course he forgets his learning : this i is to be expected, even desired in eer- 
tain respects; but, also and moreshe becomes diverted. Hisattention is for aw hole 
quarter of the year directed to pursuits other than scholarly. His attention is also 
distracted, divided among a secre of objects frivolons, scrious, wise, foolish. The 
influenees which touch him cease to be, academic, 2 ful become social and commer- 
eial. He enters into rhich may itself be an advan- 
tage—but of this life ie does not ee avital- a which is a disadvantage. The 
ordering of his days becomes a disorder. His discipline is broken. He feels him- 
self to be on a vacation, aud vacation is usally intellectual vacuity. If he is 
obliged, through parental command or through poverty, to take up regular work a 
larger part of the time, he should be erateful, and he finally will be. “But if he is 
permitted to do whatever fancy leads him to, as he too frequently is permitted, he 
usually does nothing though trying to do a bit of everything—reading, writing, 
fishing, boating, and (sharing i in other diversions. Thevacation becomes dissipation— 
moral, intellectual. Forces that are needed in college are not recruited. Hardi- 
hood, endurance, concentration, phick, grit, are not nursed through so long a period 
of inaetivity. Laziness is the direct result of summer listlessness. Recreation does 
not become recreation. Thestudent thinks himself to be in the garden of tke lotos, 
and eating the lotos does not make a vigorous brain. The daily newspaper is the 
strongest “reonlar intellectual fare; the hardest writing he does is acceptance of 
invitations, and the severest physival work playing tennis. 

Much in all these endeavors is adntirable. If such a life the reading student 
could have for a month, it were weil, but to stretch out these methods over at 
least three months is not so well. ‘The proportions are bad. Resting is one thing, 
anda very good thing, but resting prolonged becomes rusty. Rusting eats the tool 
not used. Students, like tools, Tose as much by August rest as by F ‘ebruary wear, 
Let every student have all the rest, recreation, fitve Psion, amusement required for 
keeping his forees in the finest condition; bt ut he does not need one- quarter of a 
year. <A healthy student, and such as I constantly have in mind, can gct as mueh 
vigor out of two months as ont of three. Hight weeks in the w oods will give all 
necessary power quite as well as thirteen. Eight weeks in the dissipating and 
charming enjoyments oi society are better than thirteen for his college arms. A 
short vacation is better for a tired and healthy man than more—than a long one 
spent in laborious diversions. 

We are trying to find a way in which college men can begin their professional ca- 
reer before the age of 27. “Shortening the college eourse” is a bad method for 
seeuring this aim. The coilege course is none too long. Each student spends more 
than one year of his fonr years in vacations. He can not afford to spend so long a 
time. The college period is the only period of his life when he finds so long a pe- 
riod of rest necessary. For the young editor or merchant, minister or lawyer, thus 
to rest would prove professional suicide, or rather still-birth. By transferring five 
weeks from the vacation t to the working period of the college and by a little “extra 
work we might eut the college course to three years without a serious shor tening 
of the time spent in study, and also without any depreciation of the worthiness of 
the course itself. 

The evils of the long vacation are more conspicuous in the common schools than 
in college students. ‘ihese pupils are of the common people. More of them have 
parents whose purses are small than parents whose bank accounts are large. They 
spend their summers at home. 

They indulge in no outings more expensive or more prolonged than a visit to 
“ Aunt Jane’s” for a fortnight. They dwellin citieslarge and small, in villages large 
and small, and in rural desolations. But wherever they dwell, un der ord inary con- 
ditions, the long vaeation is no more reereative to jaded ener Sy than a short vaca- 
tion, and it is far more iraught with physical and ethical perils. Lawlessness is the 
general condition of boys in vacation. Every wharf and mill-pond beeomcs more 
dreadful to every parent. Apples and melons need acloser watch. They are more 
inclined to ‘‘read” in the summer than our college men, and are possibly less in- 
clined to find their happiness in harmless pleasure es. They beconie jnvenile Bohe- 
mians. They return to their books the middle of Septemper, not with an appe- 
tite whetted by proper abstinence, but with a distaste created by a barbarian life. 
Every teacher knows that at least a month is required to restore classes to as good 
a working condition as was theirs at the elose of school in June. 
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PREFACE. 
By ARTHUR MacDonatLp, Specialist in the Bureau. . 


There are a large number of children who may be called feeble-minded, and who 
often become destitute or degraded, and for whom it is difficult to provide. They 
are not imbeciles nor idiots, but are dull or backward in their studies; and the 
causes of these conditions are for the most part physical. Their future is very 
uncertain. They may fall under the care of good people or more frequently become 
the inmates of charitable institutions, which if they leave, as they often do, they 
are liable to become injured ot abused, and, if they are girls or young women, to 
fall into disgrace and ruin. How to prevent these unfortunate cases and protect the 
feeble-minded from distress and danger has been much considered and acted upon 
by a number of societies and associations in England. Their general conclusion is 
that “feeble-minded children should be separated from ordinary scholars in public 


1¥Forwarded to the United States Commissioner of Education by the International Committee on the 
mental and physical condition of children. 1081 , 
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elementary schools, in order that they may receive special instruction and that the 
attention of school authoritics be particularly direeted towards this object.” 

The following report of Dr. Warner is the first scientific investigation and the 
most important contribution to the study of abnormal children in public schools, 
and is now published for the first time by this Bureau. 

In order to know the condition of the children ina school, Dr. Warner had two in- 
dependent reports made upon each child, one by the teachers, visitors, or inspectors, 
the other by himself, being a scientifie report, based npon observation of each child, 
both when standing stil and when making some simple movements. 

Dr. Warner says: ‘¢ The children are best observed in a large and well-lighted room, 
placed in groups of about thirty or forty, so that the observer can examine each child 
individually. The eyes of the child can be fixed by holding up some object for it to 
look at, as a silver piece on the end of a pencil. The physiognomy of the individual 
features, the facial action and expression, eye movements, balance of head and bedy, 
etc., are quicklynoted. The children are then asked to hold theirhands out straight in 
front of them with the palms towards thefloor. The position of the hand, etc., and as 
a further indieation of the nerve system, their action and balance are noted. Then 
the palate is examined. In these stages of the inquiry children having any devia- 
tions from the normal standard are asked to wait with the teacher. The first investi- 
gation is thus completed, and the teacher is requested to present any ease that he 
thinks abnormal among those that have not been selected. All children selected 
either by the examiner or teacher are retained, and the rest are sent to their eclass- 
rooms. 

Each scleeted case is now reéxamined, and a schedule, similar to that on page xxxi, 
is filed out. A tapemeasure is frequently used to take the horizontal circuinferenee 
of the head. Occasionally some detailed inquiries are made or a brief mental exami- 
nation conducted, but as a rule no questions are asked of the children. The teaeh- 
ers enter their reports of the mental status afterwards. They generally acknowledge 
that the dull children in the school have been picked ort by observation. 

While all abnormal conditions are observed and reeorded, no isolated fact, as some 
particular anomaly, ean in any ease be regarded as a sufficient evidence of abnor- 
mality. Thus a defective palate might be found in a bright pupil, but such a child 
would not be marked abnormal.” 

In the stndy of the mental eondition of children the signs in physiognomy and 
eraniology are not sufficient when unsupported by direct visible action of the nery- 
ous system. The neurophysiological side of expression is no Jess important than 
the anatomical. And in this report this fact is clearly shown. It will therefore be 
profitable to briefly consider some of the facts and principles brought out. 

From clinical and pathological studies of the nervous system much knowledge has 
been acquired as to the symptoms that result from lesions of certain portions of the 
brain. This makes it important, as well as interesting, to observe the conditions of 
the muscles, since their movements correspond to the states of certain nerve centers. 
Such nerve-museular conditions can be regarded as expressions of the states of these 
nerve centers, and may be called nerve signs.} 

Now, allexpression of fecling is effected by muscular action, whether it be by words, 
by facial movement or gesture, or by movements caused by voluntary muscles. Tx- 
pression may also be produced by dilatation of the pupil, ercction of the hair, or dis- 
turbed action of the heart, these being due to the incrganie muscular fibers. For 
these reasons the nerve signsof abnormal children should be elosely examined, in 
order to find definite terms by which to describe them. We judge of the state of 
the nervous system by museular conditions, sneh as stooping attitude and spirit- 
less gait in fatigue. The position of the headis upright in defianee, drooping in 
shame; it is commonly held to one side in nervous women and girls convalescent 
from chorea. It is well known that in the convulsive state the hands are often closed 
with the thumbs turned in. 

In the study of abnormal children special attention has been given to the ocular 
and facial muscles, and those of the upper extremity. In health the greater number 
of ordinary movements of the eyes are probably in the horizontal plane of the axes 
of the orbits. There are many facts which indicate that the horizontal movements 
are the commonest, the least voluntary, and, therefore, the least intellectual. Thus 
an individual in looking at an object moves the eyes by the action of the recti mus- 
eles so as to direct them toward it; this movement is more intellectual than when 
the head is turned so as to direet the eyes. <A bright, healthy, and well-devcloped 
infant turns its eyes well in the orbits in looking about, whichis not the case with a 
dull, wasted ehild. 

An attempt to determine something as to the intellectuality of the diferent facial 
muscles was made by Dr. Warner, in conjunction with Dr. Beach of Dareth Asylum. 
‘The investigation was commenced upon the negative side, by observing the facial con- 


1It is to this view of the question, as demonstrated by the original researches of the author of the 
report, that its value is principally due.—Sce his work ‘‘ Mental Faculty.” 
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ditions in 15idiots. Asummary of the results, showing those muscles most often seen 
in meaningless action is: Occipito- frontatis, 14 times; zygomas, 8 times; corruagator 
supercilii, 7 times; depressor anguli oris, 5 times; orbicularis oculi, 3 times; grief 
niuscle, 2 times. As far as these few c cases ot the freqnency with which these mus- 
eles, respectively, come into spontaneous action in a meaningless manner is shown. 

This may be some indication of the degree of their intellectual representation. Thns 
the erief muscle and the obicularis oculi acted much less meaninglessly than the 
oceipito- -frontalis and zygometic, and probably these former are much more expres- 
sive of intellectuality than these latter. 

If, now, we note the muscles most frequently put in action in the faces of intellec- 
tual people i in expressing their mental states, we will sce intellectuality most com- 
monly expressed in the frontal and middle zones. In hospital patients, also, by 
observing the condition of the frontal region and depressicn of the angles of the 
mouth, the facial appearance mayoiten pe accepted as a physical sign of fhe mental 
state of intellectual suffering and physical or organic snffering. 

It is possible to see how ed: ucation, thoughts, “and habits of thonght an fechng 
affect the higher nerve centers, which cause the facial expression to ralte 

Some of the most expressive muscles are those which produce the ae inowemenne 
of the fingers, which appear more to represent the brain conditions than the coarser 
movements. Some reasons for this are: (1) In hemiplegia from brain disease the 
finger movements are most damaged and the last torecover; (2) finger movements 
are much more injured by brain disease than by spinal discase. 

It is the relative tone, mainly of the flexor and extensor muscles, that is the proxi- 

mate cause of the passive positions or postures of the extremities, as the head, hand, 
spine, face, etc. As the action of these muscles indicates the state of corresponding 
nerve cent ters, so it is with these passive positions or postures of the individual, nor- 
mal or abnormal; for all ‘‘expression of nerve states and mental action is by move- 
ment and results ‘of movement.” 

Defective expression, which refers to gencral facial expression apart from special 
musenlar balances, has the highest pathological correlation of any nerve-sign. In 
the imbecile infant the nerve centers are wanting in spontaneity, and later in capa- 
city for coérdination. Codrdinated visible movenients generally indicate codrdinated 
mental activity, while disconnected movement signifies mental confusion. 

As overaction of the frontal muscles may not oniy accompany cranial defects but 
be due to want of mental stimuli, it can be improved by education. 

In rickets there is a tendency to an unsymmetrical skeleton, ‘unequal bilateral 
growth of the shafts of the bones, producing curvature, and in ‘the skull producing 
bosses and deformities.” Thus, according to Dr. Warner, about one-third cf the 
rachitic childrenhe examined (Table 1, sub-Table D) presented abnormal nerve sigus 
and mental dullness. Almost one-third of the children reported by the teachers as 
dull at school lessons showed abnormal nerve signs and defective development (Ta- 
lol IDF 

What has thus far been stated will serve as an illustration of some facts and princi- 

‘ples brought out in this important report, for a further explanation of which the 
reader is referred to Dr. Warner’s introduction. 

It may be said in conclusion that in a clinico-pathologicaPinvestigation of the ae 
velopment in relation to brain and nutrition, statistics showing the relative fre- 
quency and distribution of certain physical conditions among school children are 
necessary for finding ont the causes of such abnormalities. This, asin all otherinves- 
tigations, is the first rational step toward prevention. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The state becomes heavily burdened by the defectively made portion of the pop- 
ulation, which comes into greater prominence under extensive emigration, which 
leaves with us the weak tending to pauperism, starvation, vagrancy, and cr ime, as well 
as a large body of “ unemployed” and others capable of earning only small and var ying 
waves; “the field for recruiting the services is also limited. Were the children in 
this lower str atum improved, if would pave the way for social improvement, higher 
education, better and more valued wage-earning, and less social failure. It must be 
remembered that these feebly gifted children are confined to no social class, and appear 
more numerous in thenpper grades. The nation collectively is but the ag gregate ofits 
components. These observations show the harm that proba bly arises from exemptin g 
feebly gifted and defective children from all education because they are unfitted to 
compete, even in school, with the average and the normal. 

It is then as important concerning a certain locality or sanitary area to know the 
average condition of the children as therate of mortality. Maldevelopment has been 
shown, as far as the facts go, to be a potent factor in predisposing to both mental 
dullness and low nutrition, two evils worth combating; it is not solely for the pur- 
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pese of attaining a condition of the people with a smaller percentage of badly made 
beads, palates, ears, noses, or other bodily defects, that a strong effort is called for, 
but that in removing the causes of such defects we may lessen the average of mental 
feebleness and low nutrition coattendant. . - 

The ends which it is desired to attain through State medicine are to improve the 
average development, nutrition, and potentiality for mental faculty, and thus to 
iessen crime, pauperism, and social failure, by removing causes leading to degenera- 
tion among the population. 


THE PRINCIPLES EMPLOYED AND THE BASIS OF THE METHODS OF INQUIRY. 


As all expression of nerve states and of mental actionis by movement and results 
ofmovement, it is by logical analysis of the nerve signs corresponding to such vis- 
ible expression that we may hope to demonstrate the kinds of nerve action which 
correspond to mental states. While studying visible movement, it becomes obvious 
that certain typical postures often correspond with definite and definable physio- 
logical and pathological conditions, and might, therefore, be used in recording such 
states. This leads to the enumeration of many new clinical signs. 

In a healthy, newborn infant we find movement in all its parts while it is awake— 
that is, while its brain is in full functional activity. These movements may be seen 
in the limbs, especially in the digits, which may move separately; they are slower 
than most of the movements in adults, they are almost constant, and are but little 
under control of impressions-through the senses. Such spontaneous movement is 
described under the term ‘‘microkinesis.” When the infant is about 3 months 
old we may observe some control of its movements through the senses; the micro- 
kinesis remains as themarked character, but the combinations of nerve centers acting 
are to some extent cdordinated by sight and sound. At the age of 4 or 5 months 
further evidence of control of the centers through the senses is seen; the sight of an 
object may temporarily inhibit the movements, and this may be followed by turn- 
ing the head, eyes, and hands toward the object seen—that is, the céordinated 
movement occurs sequent to a period of inhibition of spontaneous action following 
stimulation. We infer from such observations that at birth the nerve centers act 
slowly and independently of one another, and the time and order of this action is 
not determined through the senses; at the age of 5 months their action may be tem- 
porarily suspended by external stimuli, and during the time when no efferent cur- 
rents are passing from them to produce visible movements they undergo a change, 
subsequently indicated by new and special codérdinated movements. This appears 
to be anew and great advance in the infant’s cerebral evolution. Whenayear old, 
action well adapted by impressions received becomes very marked, and the child 
makes certain characteristic sounds on sight of certain objects; its spontaneous 
brain action becomes gradually and more and more capable of céordination. 

It appears that whereas at birth the most marked character of the nerve centers 
is the spontaneons action of individual loci of nerve tissue, in advancing evolution 
this spontaneity is not lost, but remains as the foundation of so-called voluntary and 
intellectual action becoming more controllable by circumstances. Aptitude for 
mental action appears to depend upon the capacity of nerve cells to control through 
the senses such impressions temporarily inhibiting their spontaneity and to arrange 
them functionally for codrdinated action. The imbecile infant does not show this 
microkinesis in the normal degree; its nerve centers are wanting in spontaneity, 
and later in capacity for coérdination. It may be shown that well-codrdinated vis- 
ible movements usually accompany well-controlled mental action, while a spreading 
area of movement not controlled often accompanies mental confusion. 

This spontaneous movement, slightly under control, is the character of healthy 
brain action of children in the infant school, so that postures are less available as 
signs among these very young children, and spontaneous movement of their fingers 
isnormal. Theparts of the infant are then full of spontaneous movement; an excep- 
tion isin the eye movements, which are not frequent in many cases. One of the 
endeavors of infant training should be to encourage eye movements, then to contro! 
them. The postures or attitudes of the body imply balances or ratios of action in 
the nerve centers corresponding. The clenched fist or convulsive hand is common 
in fits andin tetany. These postures indicate relations in quantity of action among 
nerve centers. If we take the 2,285 (Table 2, columns 20 and 21) cases presenting 
deviations from the normal balance of the hand when held out, we find that 1,029 
(Table 13, column 3) of them presented visible defects in development also; that is 
to say, in nearly half of these cases, with unusual or defective ratios of nerve action, 
the proportioning of parts of the body was visibly abnormal. This suggests the 
hypothesis that the forces, or antecedent conditions, which caused ill-proportioning 
of the body may also have caused a tendency to ill-balancing of nerve centers. The 
converse of the proposition may be true—we have not as yet sufficient evidence, but the 
suggestion may guide inquiry—it may be found that as overaction of the frontal 
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muscles (Table 13, 1,616 cases) is very common with defects of the craninm (Table 
4 or 12, 2,576 cases), and overaction of the frontals is largely the outcome of want 
of mental stimuli, further culture of the mental facultics will improve the average 
cranial development and lessen overaction of the frontals at the same time. If we 
take the 5,487 cases (Table 2, column 4) with abnormal nerve signs, we find among 
them 3,071 (Table 10), or 55 per cent, who also present defects in devclopment. Con- 
versely, among the 5,851 cascs of defects in development (Table 2, column 3), we 
find 3,071 cases with abnormal nerve signs (Table 10)—that is, 52.4 per cent. Ifwe 
take cases with two defects in development, such as are given in Part IJ, we see that 
they are correlated with nerve signs in percentages varying from 44.5 up to 71.8. 

The general statement that malproportioning in visible parts of the body and 
abnormal nerve signs are oftcn coincident may be further illustrated, and such in- 
quiry may lend some support to the hypothesis that both kinds of defects may be 
due to the action of physical forces controlling quantities or ratios of vital action. 
In rickets there is a marked tendency to malproportioning in the skeleton; this is 
seen in epiphysial overgrowth, in uneqnal bilateral growth of the shafts of boncs 
producing curvature, and in the skull producing bosses and deformitics. This ten- 
dency to maldcvelopment may affect the features and soft parts; among 196 rachitic 
children (Table 27), 15 were small in growth, and 40 presented defects of car, epican- 
this, features, palpebral fissures, month, etc. This also is a condition that falls much 
more commonly upon the boy than the girl; about one-third of these malproportion- 
ate rachitie children presented abnormal nerve signs and mental dullness. In observ- 
ing conditions of devclopment and physiognomy as indications of probable condi- 
tions of mental status—as in oldcr physiognomical studies—the assumption is made 
that visible conditions of defect in form more or less necessarily coincide with defec- 
tive brains. Such correspondence does, doubtless, often occur, but the gencraliza- 
tion is too empirical to be applied with safety to the individual child. Here the 
observation of a number of abnormal nerve signs helps to supply the missing link, 
and observations quoted show that among children with defects in development and 
abnormal nerve signs, one-third are reported by the teachers as dull at school 
lessons. 

The term ‘‘ defect in development” is frequently used and significs deviation from 
the average or normal. It is not intended to asscrt that these signs are degenera- 
tions—the evidence derived from antique works cf art shows that many are of an- 
cient date—it appears that in some classes they may be irregularitics which further 
evolution, if wisely guided, may remove with their attendant cvils. Among the 
2,961 Jew children (‘Table 26) an ancient race, uniformity of development is very 
marked, with 7.5 per cent of deviations from the normal, and all points in nutrition, 
nerve action, and menial status appear more regular among them than with our 
English children. Whenit is pointed out that of English children 10.8 per cent, and 
of the Jew children 7.5 per cent (Table 26) present deviations from the average de- 
velopment, it is obvious the proposition may be put thus: The English children to a 
percentage of 89.2 and the Jew children to a percentage of 92.5, have evolved an 
average type. 

It is very common to see disordered conditions of the nerve system in children 
with defective construction of body—this was the cascin3,071 children (Table 10)— 
we may also see these nerve disturbances in children of normal construction of 
body—this is noted in 2,416 children; here such signs appear to result from the dis- 
order produced by special circumstances rather than from defects in original con- 
struction. In illustration, children fatigued and in the condition of chorca may be 
described. Among the signs of fatigne are the slight amount of force expended in 
movement, often with asymmetry of balance in the body; the fatigued centcrs may 
be unequally exhausted, spontaneous finger twitches like those of younger children 
may be seen, and slight movements may be excited by noises. The head is often 
held on one side; the arms when extended are not held horizontal, usually the left 
is lower, the hand balances in the weak type of posture, often again more markedly 
on the left side. Facial expression is lessened, and the orbicular muscles of the eye- 
lids are relaxed, leading to fulness under the eyes, while the eyes themselves fix 
badly. 

Nutrition is a somewhat vagne term; as applied to children in this inquiry it 
implics that the child as seen was thin, pale, or delicate looking. It is not sufficient 
evidence as to good nutrition to look at the face only; this part may be well nour- 
ished, and yet the limbs may be thin; I usually felt the child’s arms or legs. The 
most important fact noted with regard to these cases, which amounted to 2,003 (Table 
2, column 5), is that 1,459, or 73 per cent (Table 10), were cascs presenting visible 
signs of deviation from the normal in development of the head, the features, and 
other parts. It seems then that there is a large group of children, amounting to 
nearly 3 percent of the children seen who are so far defective in make as to be nsually 
of low nutrition when seenin school. This fact is more marked in the 36,000 children 
in day schools; among them 23 per cent of the boys and 38 per cent of the girls who 
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presented defects in development were noted as of low nutrition (Table 30). It 
appears that these children are of lower general constitutional power, and tend to 
an ill-nonrished condition under the Stress of life, and the many causes of mental 
excitement, which, while they render them sharper mentally, militate against nntri- 
tionof the body and its tissues. That the amount of mental stimulus received by chil- 
dren does lower their general nuirition, seems to be further indicatedas follows: If we 
divide the 36,000 day scholars into two groups, 10,200 seen in day schools of upper 
social class, presuinably well fed children, we find 5.2 per eent, of low nutrition; 
and among the 25,800 children in poorer day schools, 3.9 per cent; the only explana- 
tion to be offered is that the npper class children have more stress upon them than 
those of poorer social position. This subject will be pursued later on. 

Methods of observation and rescarch.—The methods of examining the physical con- 
dition of children seen in schools must necessarily be more limited than those used 
in the consulting room. Arrangements already exist in the reports of her majesty’s 
inspectors for determining the intellectual acquirenients of school children; their 
family history and evidence as to their home life could not be obtained, and school 
managers naturally object to questions being asked of the children concerning their 
health, which if put would not be likely to elicit any trustworthy information. It 
is also impracticable to handle the children for the purposes of physical examina- 
tion. The observer must then depend mainly upon inspection, and having deter- 
mined beforehand what points to look for, he must record accurately what he sees. 
The importance of deciding on a number of physical signs for observation and 
record was appreciated before the work was commenced on a large scale. For the 
purpose of observing those finer balances and reactions of the nerve system which 
indicate neuro-mental potentialities, it is better to deal with the children in a uni- 
form manner, and not to handle them. 

The terms used in giving descriptions of children should each connote a fact seen 
and capable of verification and comparison, the essence of scientific description. 


THE SIGNS OBSERVED IN DESCRIBING CHILDREN. 


Cranial abnormalities (Table 4) appear to be the inost important defects in devel- 
epment; they are the most numerous and have the highest pathological co-relation 
of any sign-with “abnormal nerve signs,” low nutrition, and mental dulness: Boys, 
1,528; girls, 1,018; total, 2,576 (Table 12). 

The size and probable volume of the brain is a point of first-class importance, and 
the size of the cranium is in children a fair indication of the size of the brain. The 
following standard of the normal in a well-developed child of good potentiality may 
be given: Head circumference at 9 months, 17.5 inches; at 12 months, 19 inches; at 
7 years, 20to 2linches. This I believe to be a high-class standard of the normal, 
too high if deviations therefrom are to be considered as pathological; after 3 years 
of age 19 inches cranial circnmference is too small. The figures given indicate the 
number of cases in which the condition stated was noted among the 50,000 children 
seen in this inquiry—boys, 26,881; girls, 23,148. Defects of the cranium may be di- 
vided into subclasses (Table 4): . 

Small heads: Boys, 327; girls, 738; total, 1,065. It is seen that in this group, con- 
trary to the usualrule, the defectis more common ainong girls. If there be no other 
defect, mental faculty may be average, but the child usually remains thin and deli- 
cate; such cases in after life may undertake good work and do it, but are more liable 
than others to exhaustion, migraine, and breakdown of the nerve sytem. At school 
these children are often delicate and irregular in attendance from ailments. 

Large heads: Boys, 257; girls, 46; total, 303. It seems probable that a large pro- 
portion of these cases resulted from rickets at an earlier period, for of the 168 cases 
of rickets with defect of cranium, 55.3 per cent were large heads. 

Cranial bosses: Boys, 495; girls, 127; total, 622. Cranial bosses are most usual at 
the site of the ossific centers of the two halves of the frontal bone; they may occur 


at the sides of the head over the parietal centers and elsewhere, as well as at thesite - 


of the anterior fontanelle. 

Asymmetrical heads: Boys, 84; girls, 16. These do not appear to have marked 
co-relations with defects. 

The palate is ill shapen in 1,331 children, standing next to the cranium, both in 
frequency and in a high co-relation to defectiveness. The palate was examined in 
all the children. The frequency of the various types has been given, but their rela- 
tive co-relation was not determined; there were 22 cases of cleft palate in the 
50,000 children. 

The ears were malproportioned in: Boys, 1,047; girls, 268. (Table 2.) Among 
pathological curiosities, supernumerary ears, remnants of branchial clefts, con- 
genital absence of ear, etc., are deseribed; the adherent lobe did not appear as a 
marked defect. . 
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The epicanthis was noted in 898 ehildren. (Tables 2 and 12.) It appeared to 
have a lower co-relation with defectiveness than other signs; when associated with 
defects of the eranium, however (90 cases), the defeetiveness of the group of cases 
was very marked. Defeetive growth in the bridge of the nose (455 cases) did not 
appear to be associated with rickets; the condition appears to be outgrown in 
many children, and its pathological eo-relation is not high. Among conditions of 
the facial tissues, notes were taken of eases of: Features large and eoarse, 251; pal- 
pebral fissures small, 181; mouth small, 44; bridge of nose in its soft tissue redun- 
dant, 61. It is important to note each feature separately, as the defects seem to 
have different correlative values. The epicanthis was found to a eonsiderable 
extent local or endemie in certain districts. These defects are often associated. A 
hairy forehead, large frontal veins, and a small face under a well-made ealvarinm 
“was found in some cases. Prognathous type was noted in 11 boys; ichthyosis in 17 
eases; eongenital eyanosis in 3 boys; there were various other minor defects. 
(Table 6.) ; 

Passing on to the deseription of ‘abnormal nerve signs,” (Table 13) we pro- 
eecded to enumerate them, the number found among the 50,000 children, and to 
give their pathological eo-relations. - 7 

Expression defeetive: Boys, 694; girls, 474. This sign has the highest pathologi- 
cal co-relation of any nerve sign. The term is here used to eonnote the general 
expression of the face as above and apart from the special museular balanees and 
action described further on; a good expression may be present with abnormal 
eoarse museular action. 

Frontal muscles overaeting: Boys, 1,322; girls, 1,616. Horizontal creases are thus 
formed; these museles may often be seen working in athetoid fashion under the 
skin. The sign may appearin children at any age, and is usually most marked when 
they are least oceupied. 

Corrugation: Boys, 199; girls, 40. This knitting of the eyebrows may be a 
‘“‘coarse” or a ‘‘ fine” movement; like last sign, it may be athetoid in character, and 
the two signs often coexist. 

Orbicularis oculi relaxed: Boys, 522; girls, 345. The skin of the lower eyelid is re- 
Jaxed, puffy, and bags forward. The sign often aecompanies fatigue and recurrent 
headaches. 

Eye movements defective: Boys, 798; girls, 485. The eyes may wander and fix 
badly, or they may be too immobile, so that the ehild follows a moving object by 
turning the head, not by moving the eyes.. Nearly half of these children were dull 
at lessons. 

The normal posture of the hands when held out to the word of command Is straight, 
all parts and the fingers being in the same plane, and the hands on a level with the 
shoulders, the arms being parallel. 

Two modes of hand balance: The weak type—boys, 715; girls, 504—where the 
wrist and digits fall into mecderate flexion; the “nervous” type—boys, 550; girls, 
516—presents flexion of the wrist with over-extension of the digits. The former 
type is common in weak ehildren, the latter in those who are irritable, nervous, 
overmobile. The percentage co-relations are: For the “weak hand” defeets in de- 
velopment, 47; low nutrition, 18; mental dullness, 38; for the ‘nervous hand” de- 
fects in development, 43; low nutrition, 25; mental dulness, 33. 

Finger twitehes: boys, 445; girls, 261. This condition, though more common in 
boys, passes on to ehorea more frequently in girls. 

Lordosis: Boys, 184; girls, 279. The lumbar spine is markedly arehed forward 
when the hands are held out in these eases. 

Head balance, asymmetrieal: Boys, 219; girls, 319. The percentage correlsiion of 
this sign is high; defect in development, 61; low nuirition, 29; dull, 45. 

Among the less frequent abnormal nerve signs are: General defective balance, de- 
fective response in aetion, speech defeetive, mouth open, grinning, nystagmus, ptosis, 
tremor; these minor groups include 668 ehildren. See table. 


RESULTS OF INSPECTION OF 50,000 CHILDREN SEEN AT 106 SCHOOLS; THE CLASSES 
AND GROUPS OF CHILDREN DESCRIBED, 


The study of the principles and methods of procedure to be employed and praetice 
in making observations and in describing them was so far advanced in 1888 that a 
eommitiee was formed by the psychologieal section of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, and, in conjunetion with Dr. Hack Tuke, Dr. Fleteher Beach, and Dr. Shuttle- 
worth, the author made observations on 5,000 children in 14 schools and published a 
report,! with the aid of a grant from the funds of the British Medical Association. 
This first inquiry and the subsequent arrangement of eases in groups afforded valu- 
able experience, and gave many useful hints as to how the work should be further 


1 See British Medical Journal, 1889, 1, p. 187. 
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extended; and also as to the best methods of keeping the records and the kind of 
results to be looked for. 

Following the publication of this first report a special committee was appointed by 
the Charity Organization Socicty, including representatives of the older committce, 
end as a result the present report has been prepared on 50,027 children seen by the 
author—boys, 26,884; girls, 23,143. ; 

Group I (Table 1, Subtable A), normal or average children: Boys, 21,305; girls, 
19,556. Percentages on numbcrs seen: Boys, 79.3; girls, 84.5. Such children are the 
average as presenting no visible defects or abnormal nerve signs and not being dull 
at lessons. 

Group II (Table 1, Subtable A), children presenting some deviations from the nor- 
mal, of whom notes were accordingly taken: Boys, 5,579; girls, 3,607; total, 9,186. 
Percentage on numbers seen: Boys, 20.7; girls, 15.5; total, 18.3. Schedules were 
filled in for each of these cases. Their varying conditions have been analyzed, and 
they will now be presentcd in groups or classes. 

Group III (Table 2), children presenting no defects in devclopment or abnormal 
nerve signs, but reported as dull by the teachers: Boys, 185; girls, 184; total, 319. 
Such cascs present good physical development, and a sound condition of brain as 
indicated by motoraction. Itappears that the brains of these children, though capa- 
ble and healthy, had but little power for school work. It is important to differenti- 
ate such pupils from those with defective conditions. 

Group IV (Table 1, Subtable B), children feeble-mindcd or exceptional in mental 
status: Boys, 1245; girls, 110. Of these cases, 2 were idiots; 46 imbeciles, or definitely 
mentally wanting; 12 were mentally exceptional, wanting in moral faculty, or lia- 
ble to mental attacks; 174 are entered as ‘‘ fecble-minded” or defective in mertal 
capacity, short of actual imbecility. Probably many of them would, on further ex- 
amination, be found imbecile; some may be capable of great iniprovement. 

Group V (Table 1, subtable C), epileptics and children with history of fits during 
school life: Boys, 36; girls, 18; total, 54. These cascs were inquired for in every 
school, and in some instances children not attending school were sent for by the 
teachers. Any case with a history or indications of fits during school life was recorded 
for what it may be worth. A list of these cases is given in Table 20. It would 
appear that most epileptic children are absent from school. Of the cases given,5 
boys and 5 girls were mentally defective. 

Group VI (Table 1, Subtable D, Table 21), children crippled, paralyzed, maimed, 
or deformed (not eye cases): Boys, 155; girls, 84; total, 239. These children varicd 
greatly in brain powcr—some were mentally bright, others duli; they also varied in 
conditions of health. The conditions of disease causing crippling were in various 
stages, and many of these children were capable of work and play. Five boys and 
5 girls were mentally defective. 


Boys. | Girls. | Total. 


Cripples from— 
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Group VII (Table 1, Subtable EF), children deaf, or partially deaf: Boys, 34; girls, 
These numbers do not include 51 children seen in a special school, of whom an 
account was given (see B. M. J., 1889). Tests for hearing were not commonly used, 
but a child found deaf was noted; there were some deaf and dumb in the day 
schools. 

Group VIII (Table 8), eye cases: Boys, 836; girls, 637. Tests for vision and crrors 
of refraction were not used, and ophthalmia was passed over; but when the eyes 
were looked at obvious defects were noted. Ophthalmia was scen in some day 
schools. There were of squint cases, 807, some requiring operation; many temporary, 
but only 276 children in all, used convex glasses; 48 used concave glasses. The 
group shows what a large amount of ophthalmic work is needed among children. 

Group IX (Table 2), children pale, thin, delicate, nutrition low: Boys, 1,030; girls, 
973. The most obvious fact concerning these children was that 733 of the boys and 
726 of the girls presented some defects in development. No inquirics were made as 
to the feeding of these children, but it may be assumed that among the upper grade 
schools and in the resident schools food was sufficient; still, the development cases 
were of low nutrition there also. Among the 50,000 cases the percentage of low 
nutrition was for boys 3.8, for girls 4.2; and among the development cases it was for 
boys, 20.2; for girls, 32.0. 7 

Group X (Table 13), children presenting defects in development: Boys, 3,616; girls, 
2,235. Conditions of maldevelopment form the largest class of visible defects observed, 
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and as signs easily recognized and capable of description and classification, they 
stand prominently forward as pathological conditions characterizing portions of the 
child population. Analysis and comparison of cases shows the developmental signs 
to be of different value andimportance. To demonstrate this the co-relation of each 
sign has been determined. From the point of view of estimating potential mental 
capacity, these signs are of value only in as far as experience gained in observation 
shows their average co-relation with cerebral or mental defects. The defectiveness 
in the make of a child is more strongly indicated when two maldevelopments are 
present. This was noted in 1,240 boys and 683 girls. Their co-relation was higher 
than for asingle defect—with nerve signs, 45; low nutrition, 31; dullness, 60 percent. 
Group XI (Table 13), cases presenting nerve signs: Boys, 3,413; girls, 2,074. Ab- 
normal nerve signs are largely co-related with defects in development—that is to 
say, some malproportion in the parts of the body is largely associated with a tend- 
ency to ill balance among the nerve centers. The significance of these signs varies 
in two directions; some indicate an over mobile nerve system, the centers tending 
to separate and spontaneous action, not well under control through the senses, of 
which finger twitching is the type, and a second set which indicate low-class brain 
development. These are mostly repetitive, uniform movements, athetoid in type, and 
represented by chronic overaction of the frontal muscles and repeated grinning. 
Group XII (Table 27), cases of rickets: Boys, 157; girls, 39; total, 196. 


Cases of rickets. Boys. | Girls. ; Total. 
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Probably more children were or had becn rachitic than those registered. When 
the conditions seen in the bones left no doubt the case was registered accordingly, 
but the body could not be examined in detail under the conditions of this inquiry. 
It seems that a great character about the conditions termed rickets is the malpro- 
portions of growth in the skeleton, especially about the cranium. Itisshown that the 
palate is frequently ill-formed, and also that defects in development other than 
cranium and palate were found in boys, 58; girls, 11; total, 69 cases. The patho- 
logical question might be raised, whether a large proportion of the cases registered 
as ‘‘cranial bones ”—a subgroup of the cranial abnormalities amounting to boys, 
495; girls, 127; total, 622—were not really cases of rickets. These rachitic children 
are badly proportioned. 


6 


Among cases of rickets. Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
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Group XIII (Table 11), a group of cases with defects in developinent, abnormal 
nerve signs, and low nutrition: Boys, 412; girls, 381; total, 793. 

Also with mental dullness: Boys, 192; girls, 157; total, 349. 

This group appears in fact to present a special class of development cases in 
which the inheritance has produced not only visible malformations or proportioning 
in the body, but also a constitutional tendency to low nutrition, and a state of nerve 
centers ill balanced or badly acting. Such children may be said to be delicate, and 
44 per cent of them were reported by teachers as dull. These children, when dull, 
are included in the group who appear to need special care or training. 

Group XIV (Table 2, column 6), children reported by the teachers as dull in 
school: In every case recorded the teacher’s opinion concerning the child’s mental 
capacity was asked for and taken down as evidence. The number of dull children 
is: Boys, 2,216; girls, 1,463; total, 3,679; their co-relations are given in full in Tables 
10,11. Of these dull children, defects in development or abnormal nerve signs were 
found in 3,266 cases. 

Group XV (Table 31), children that appear to require special care and training: 
It is not intended to imply that these children can not be provided for in day schools, 
but they need to be provided for, and it might be well that they should be marked 
on the school register, and their attendance and progress noted by the managers. 
The group includes ‘‘children feeble-minded or mentally exceptional. Group IV; 
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epileptic, cripples, and the development cases with low nutrition and nerve signs, 
who were reported as dull mentally.” The group as thus arranged, allowing for 

overlapping cases, contains 817 children (boys, 478; girls, 344), or 1. “6 per cent of the 
50, a Of the number given, 165 are included on physical grounds, not being men- 
tally dull. 

Group XVI (Table 15), children presenting abnormal nerve signs without defects 
in development: Boys, 1,438; girls, 978; total,2,416. In these cases there are no in- 
dications of defect in development to account for the nerve signs, and they appear 
to be due to other causes; they are slightly more frequent among the resident chil- 
dren and among the upper class children than in the average day schools, so that 
low feeding does not appear as a potent cause. Itis probable that in this group we 
have the children of normal make who are ill trained, neglected, and overpressed by 
the stress of life. Theseseem to be the children most improvable by altered condi- 
tions and appropriate training; many are of ill balance and nervous; 39 per cent of 
these were dull. 

#ROUP XVII (TABLE 11), children presenting development defects with abnormal 
nerve sigus: Boys, 1,975; girls, 1,096; total, 3,071. 


Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
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These children appear as cases with aig | Ogres of the body and ill-balanced 
nerve centers. The percentage of dullness among them is higher than among either 
the ‘‘ development cases” or the “nerve cases.” 

Gronp XVIII (Table 15), children presenting development defects withont abnor- 
mal nerve signs: Boys, 1, 641 ; girls, 1,139; total, 2,780. These development cuses, 
with a well- regulated nerve system, present less dullness than the last group, show- 
ing the importance of observing nerve signs. Of development cases with nerve 
signs, 43 per cent dull; of development cases without nerve signs, 35 per cent dull. 

Comparing groups of schools the percentages go against the Tesidents as compared 
with day schools, except as to nutrition. Again, comparing schools of upper and 
lower grade, the conditions fornd are in favor of the lower class. Lastly, among the 
English children development defects are found in 10.8 per cent, among Jews in 7.5 
per cent, among the Irish in 20 per cent. 


CO-RELATION, OR THE RELATIONS OF PHYSICALAND NERVE SIGNS TO LOW NUTRITION 
AND MENTAL DULLNESS. 


In Tables 10 and 11 the number of cases presenting each sign has been shown, and 
in the more inportant instances where the nuinber of cases in which the sign was 
observed was large enough, or where the intrinsic value or interest of the sien 
seemed to call for’ it, the co-relation has been added, showing the number of cases 
presenting the sign who were also registered as presenting “Tow nutrition,” abnor- 
mal nerve s signs, inaldevelopments, or mental dullness, respectively. These co-rela- 
tions have been put into the form of percentages in Table 12. 

It is not wished to represent the percentages as having an absolute valne of corre- 
lation to the sign which may be applied to an individual child. The co-relation for 
some signs is probably of smail value on account of the small number of cases cb- 
served, but it is given as illustrating that each physical or nerve sign has a co-rela- 
tion average with mental dullness, nutrition, etc. When the co-relation is on a small 
number of cases the need of further observations in this direction is indicated. The 
percentage form is useful as indicating that some generalizations, drawn from large 
groups of cases apply equally to the individual signs characterizing the group. 
Thus defects in development have a higher co- -relation with abnormal nerve signs In 
boys than in girls, but as to nutrition and mental dullness the girls suffer most. 

Asa contribution towards the etiology of defective development, we had arranged 
the 3,704 development cases seen among 24,991 children in the public elementary 
anid day schools according to their distribution in tw euty districts, as shown in Ta- 
ble 22. The percentage of these development cases taken upon the number of chil- 
dren s seen in each district respectively is given. It is shown thet the distribution is 
very unequal, being high in the western district of Kensin gton and Chelsea Cw eaithy 
district) at 12.6 per cent, and lower in the poorer-schools. of Islington at 7.4 per 
cent. This table also gives the percentage distribution of the principal defects reg- 
istered taken in two ways: (1) Upon the number of children seen; (2) npou the 
number of development cases. I?fsuch observations are confirmed by farther experi- 
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ence, this method of arranging the facts may afford evidence upon the causes in the 
district tending to produce defects in development and possibly for determining the 
particular kind of defect most prevalent. Observations of the 1,363 development 
cases in Poor-law schools, which are drawn from certain areas, are similarly given in 
Table 24. Table 25 has been prepared for compariscn, showing conditions of the 
children in day schools for areas corresponding to the unions. In certain districts 
the ratio of boys and girls presenting the same conditions is not the average. 

As a preliminary to trying to determine the means that may be used to try and les- 
sen the physical causes of mental dulluess, we have given a table of the conditions 
and group of conditions accompanying it, Table 29, and have determined, as far as 
the present work goes, the co-relative value of each sign in development and nerve 
action observed, as well as the distribution of these signs in certain areas or districts, 
and in certain classes of schools and in the nationalities (Tables 26-30). The per- 
centage of mentul dullness rises from 38 for development cases without nerve signs 
to 43 when both are present (Table 15), reaching 44 when the. maldevelopment is ac- 
companied by low nutrition aud abnormal nerve signs. 

Development cases considered in relation to sex and residence.—If we take 100 boys 
and 100 girls with defects in development from among the 50,000 children seen, we 
shall find many of them with abnormal nerve signs, low nutrition, and mental dul- 
ness. Following the experience gained, the following estimate may be given show- 
ing the probable results of placiug them first in a day school and then in a resident 
school. 


In the day school. 


Boys’ side. ne : | Girls’ side. ae ; 
; | 
Boys with defects in development........ 100 | Girls with defects in development....... 100 
INGPYO CAGES song bous Gone seo Son Oee eB AEaeeoe BO! | Nexvielcases! fos. ecccecc scnsces cee ecmoen 47 
INGTON Oe ceecouSodee creme oC ee mee 220 peNpubriil OMG Wee cise c em ne ce ee eee eee 38 
ue ORME UNUM ee cles) 2) sae oa cline cin vicie sci wleic cs Sis) ||, Devenorenme! Glebe sano eer oonesocoossees 40 
Hin) teen epee steer esate new operas ere's ciclo 111 MD Otall oc. seen aici aien aor eee 125 
In the resident school. 
= 

Boys’ side. oe Girls’ side. hee 
Boys with cefects in development.....--- 100 || Girls with defects in development-.-..... 100 
INIGIECS: CRSIEE) 2 a Sere ee Senos Sere ese er eae 62 | PNICIVI CICA Ss OS te ec ae Saee ee eine ge seers eee 2, 
OMG ON lala sino sie cies eens sec see's cols ORIN ETA tH Ori TOW saeco icre cies cintctae stntelereaae ere 20 
ee ONCO UMMM. ccc cce scccaccee access a= 40, lPReponted dull... -cccc snes cesloe cece 44 
MO ere lereteie ate vee ie aiarsisinie'ela a cicie(cie evsiaie 118 EOD AE iateve 2 sare wists eiateieocaisiniaie eteereicers Lié 


It is thus obvious that residence contrasted with home life and day school pro- 
duces marked effects, different among boys and girls. On both sides of the resident 
school] nutrition becomes higher, more markedly with the girls, Nerve signs increase 
with resideuce, especially with boys. Mental dullness increases with residence 
slishtly, more xo among the girls. 

The lass and gain trom putting 109 boys and 100 girls with defects in development 
in resident schouls may be represented thus: 


Boys. | Girls. 


er uciac as COnl ial Onvelitl inl tlOlmen= selves cece crete ceieisecie ec cecca cae cnlew ct ctaen ecw ewer 7 18 
DC Ue seem OUI METVO STON 2 joc cere sl esis sie)-cclels cirlelseiciniaicis oa! ice eae co's e cineca 12 5 
EMOUCIC ASS SHORE UIMIN GSS: seme cee occ ats oo eclceiies cue Seiclee ceeesecieec eee ceescece 2 4 


Assessment of results of intellectual and physical training in a school, with allowance 
for the physical condition of the children.—Having obtained a report on the physical 
condition of the children in a school, we may proceed to estimate the number of dull 
children and the number with nerve signs to be expected upon allowance for the ina- 
terial in the school. The estimate is founded upon theconditious seen and the aver- 
age experience of 50,000 children, the allowance being made upon the development 
cases and nerve cases; an allowance for low nutrition could be added. 
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There are two results of physical training which characterize it as satisfactory: 
(1) in cases of defective development to remove or prevent abnormal nerve signs; (2) 
in children of normal development to prevent, or at least not to produce, nerve signs. 
Thus, taking the development cases in a school, a high percentage of abnormal nerve 
signs among y them is against the effects of the training; and a high percentage of - 
nerve cases without defects in development suggests that the training is not good. 
So, also, in each case a high percentage of mental dullness shows want of adapta- 
tion of methods of teaching to the special requirements of the children. 

We may estimate as dull children: 


) 
Boys. Girls. 


Per cent. | Per cent. 
Ofecdevelopment cases: with Merve SIGS. ce. secs cece nie enelars celaia seiisieeeine sieretreiee sates 4 
Ofmdevelopment cases Wilhout Merve SiGMS s-e sec esecsele clase ea ae eleisiereeiee ee eietste eels 33 39 
Of nerve cases without development defects.-...-...... 22.20 ence cece cen e eee eeeee | 37 41 


We may estimate as the average number of cases with nerve signs: 


Boys. | Girls. 
a — 


Per one Per cent. 


Ofarhexdevelopmenti Cases. ssc. cscs mies cnet ee aleeeleleeie secs Saveaneeeimaciee eens 49 
Of the total number of children seen as presenting nerve signs without defects 
MME E VE VOW MEM beer rsicie ese ecteiciereis'o 7s cccieie aiwc we eave eva mcaia cvcyermravereca > iy eumrertega a earn yale estas pe 5 4 


The work that has already been done affords a consiclerable amount of evidence to 
the following propositions: 

(A) Itis practicable to inspect, report upon, and classify the children seen ina 
school by means of facts seen and the teacher’s report. Evidence of scientific value 
is thus obtainable of importance to the state, to education, and to philanthropic 
efforts. 

(B) The average child material in a school or district may be determined. The 
conditions of development and the nerve signs vary much in different schools; as to 
the latter, observation suggests that adapted methods of training may remove them. 

(C) The co-relation of visible signs with low nutrition and mental dullness has in 
many cases been demonstrated. 

(D) Ill-made and feeble children tend to gravitate to the poor-law and certified 
industrial schools, and to the lower standards of day schools. The want of provi- 
sion for feeble children in day-schools, and in many cases their exemption on medi- 
cal certificates, tends to throw such cases upon the care of the state, and many become 
degraded. 

(2) Feebly-gifted children, the paralyzed, and in some cases the epileptic, may in 
many cases and in limited numbers be educated in day schools if better provision for 
them is not provided. 

Following is aschedule with ten illustrative cases: 
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It will be noted that each column in the accompanying tables is numbered. Below 
is a key to these numbered columns, so far as the words at the head of each seem to 
require further explanation. A column which has reference to a particular subject, 
e. g., 4, cases presenting nerve signs, appears in all the tables under the same number. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE COLUMNS OF THE TABLES, AND DEFINITIONS. 


Column 1, number of children seen: In this column is entered the total number of ehildren seen 
in each school. 

Column 2, number of children noted: In this column is entered the total number of children who, 
as presenting deviations from the normal, were selected from the total number of children seen (col- 
umn 1). 

Column 3, cascs with defect in development: These are children which present bodily defects of 
various degrees of importauce, which are further classified beluw. (See explanations of columns 8, 9, 
10, 11, and 12.) 

Coluran 4, cases presenting nerve signs: In these cases the children presented some action or bal- 
ance of part of the body which indicated deviations from the normal. This group is further classitied 
below. (See explanation of columns 13 to 24. inclusive.) 

Column 5, delicate, pale, or thin (nutrition low): In these cases there wa3, in consequence of an 
ap) earance of thinness, paleness, or delicacy, reason for thinking that there was low uutrition. The 
children were not examined medically, in order to ascertain the presence of disease, and no informa- 
tion as to their feeding was recorded. Z 

Column 6, reported by teachers as mentally dull: In this column the teachers’ independent opinion 
is given. Their opinion was in each case taken as evidence. (See note above on the method adopted 
in observing and noting children.) 

Column 7, eye cases, squints, etc., not ophthalmia: In these cases obvious defects or disease were 
recordcd, but no tests were applied to detect errors of vision or refraction. Ophthalmia was seen in 
certain schools, but cases of ophthalnia were not recorded. 

Columns 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12: All these are columns containing the analysis of column 3—that is, of 
conditions of defect in development. 

Column 8, cranial abnormality: This term applies to all defects in the size or form of the head. 

Column 9, palate defective: Under this head are entered defective palate—narrow, arched, or cleft. 
In certain schools, to which notes are affixed, the palate was examined in some cases only. 

Column 10, external ears defective. Under this heading are entered cases in which the ears were 
large and outstanding, dissimilar in shape, etc. 

Coluinn Ll, epicanthis: These are cases in which there is a fold of skin abnormally developed across 
the inner angle of the opening of the eyelids, giving an appearance of great width between the eyes. 

Column 12, other defects in developmont. These were, for instance, general undersize of body, 
defects of nose, features coarse, mouth small, etc. 

Columns 13 to 24: All these are columns containing the analysis of column 4. They give the analy- 
sis of defective nerve signs. 

Column 13, general balance bad: Backs bent, slouching gait. 

Column 14, expression defective: These are cases in which there was a vacant gaze, fixed or staring; 
or a want of changefulness. . 

Column 15, frontals overact: Here the frontal muscles produce horizontal creases in the forehead, 
which may be deep if these muscles overact coarsely. Somctimes the muscles are seen working under 
the skin in vermicular fashion, with an athetoid movement. In other cases the action is fine, produe- 
ing what may be called a dull forehead. The overaction does not necessarily erase expression. 

Jolummn 16, corrugation: Knitting the eyebrows; coutractiug the eyebrows. Vertical creases are 
thus produced. They may coexist with overacting froutals. 

Column 17, orbicularis oculi relaxed: There is a thin muscle, the orbicularis oculi, which encircles 
the eyelids. Its tone gives sharpness of outline to the lower lid, 80 that its convexity is seen. lis 
actionis increased in laughter. When this muscle is relaxed there is a fulness or bagginess under tie 
eyes. 

eealarin 18, eye movements defective: Some children, if an object is moved in front of them, follow 
it not with their eyes only, but with the head, keeping the eyes fixed. In other cases there is a rest- 
less wandering of the eyes. Defecis uf these kinds are noted in this column. 

Coltunn 19, head balance weak: In the normal the head is held erect. In these cases it lolls over te 
one side or the other, or droops forward. a 

Column 20, hand balance nervous: In these cases when the arm is extended forward, the wrist 
droops, the palm is slightly contracted lateraliy, the thumb and fingers are extentted backward at 
their junction with the palm of the hand. 

Colunin 21, hand balance weak: In this type of balance the wrist is slightly drooped, the paim 
contracted laterally, and the digits are slightly bent. 

Column 22, finger twitches: This is seen when the hand is held forward for inspection. 

Column 23, lordusis: In these cases, when the hands are held forward, an altered valance of the 
spine may be seen, with an arching forward in the lumbar region, while the upper part between the 
shoulders is thrown back. , i 

Column 24, other nerve signs: These include defects such as the following: Slowness to respond te 
acommand, when, for instance, the children are told to hold their hands out in front of them; uncer- 
‘tainty, irregularity, or blundering in responding to such a command; defects of speech; oversmiling 
or grinning; openness of mouth; and tremor. 

Of the arrangement of the tables a word must be said. 

NotTe.—It must not be taken for granted that the proportion of ehildren entered in ths tables aa de- 
fective in development, etc., is the proportion which would prevail in the total child population of a 
district. From other evidence it is certain that many children thus defective are not to be tound in 
the schools, whether public elementary or poor law. ‘To find the proportion of such children in a dis- 
trict, therefore, further inquiry 1s necessary. The tables only give the proportion of cases seen among 
the children attending the schools on certain dates. It must be bornein mind that apart from these 
very important limitations; the tables, as they stand, are rather a collection of data and ilustratioas of 
a method of investigation than material set forth with snch necessary explanations as would justify 
the drawing of any large geveral couclusions bearing on practical administrativa. 
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TABLE 1.—General statement.—School tnqwiry as to the condition of 50,027 children. 


SUBTABLE A.—GROUPS OF SCHOOLS AXD NUMBERS SEEN AND NOTED. 


q ; 2 
Reference Nos. Number seen j school , Nu mber noted in 
Names. ofschools, group by| ita : schedules. 
group. SS eee 
Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
Poor-law (district and separate) | T= NSO ee een es ere 5,884 ; 3,947 |} 9,831 | 1,332 685 | 2,017 
schools. 
Certitied industrial schools.....-.- SON OWA Ie eee 1, 588 407 | 1,995 505 91 591 
Homes and orphanages..-.-.------ | AXIX-XRXIV .-- tit | 1,049) 1, 823 ee) 186 358 
Public elementary schools, etc----- xXX XV-CVI she ere 18, 688 | 17,740 | 36,878 | 3,575 | 2,645 | 6, 220 
Ghee oot eee eee eh ee 26, 884 | 23,143 | 50,027 | 5,579 | 3,607 | 9,186 


SUBTABLE B.—CHILDREN (1) REPORTED ON INVESTIGATION TO BE FEEBLE MINDED 
OR MENTALLY EXCEPTIONAL, OR (2) SO REPORTED BY TEACHERS. 


[For illustrations of these cases, sce p. 1105.] 


a 
Reference Nos. | Number sceninschools. 


Names. ofschouvls, group by eatin 
eau: | Boys. | Girls. |\Total. 
Poor-law (district and separate) schools -...--.---------- TONG eee 44 41 85 
Caraninedl TadtisaBian Sena) Soapsoosdeaeesee ee eoeeeeccerae ENON NONG VA eo eee 6 6 
OME Se AICO AN MIO S eso secicie seje aee siioe a ncisieiecmseoe cee XXIX-XXXIV -.| 2 18 1s} 
Public eiementary schools, CEG eer ee ines c tees on eee RSA V-OVI. 5.3 i 78 50 | 128 
PIO tallRerereeryees siatein co eer crete lance cicie wisi els atwiers ccs x ~'e'e nel ECV Leese osce oe 


| 124 | 110 | 234 


SUBTABLE C.—EPILEPTIC CHILDREN, OR CASES WITH HISTORY OF FITS. 


1 4 6 ye) 3 
pee | Nerve | cay, ||| Suomen 
Reference Nos. of a ; ale cases. * tiem lows he 
Names. schools, group by | °° : rs 
roup. : i ie Tee sien 
eereds giZie 2Zls 33 alald | 2 |S 
mIloipl( lB iS le BSL Ble PlelS 
Ola, Slo lm lololsa olojmi ot ojr' © 
SIERRAS eice 
— |__| tn Aaa 
Poor-law (district and sepa- | I-XIX...........- 4i i] 5] 41 Of 41 @ 2 5)...|-- ---| 3| 1) 4 
rate) schools, | 
Homes and orphanages......- Daa. S| aoa OF S01) G0) ON dl a eee 1} 1 
Public elementary schools, ete.| XXX V-CVI..... 32) 16) 48: 18) 12] 30; 19] 10] 29) 6 5 a 16] 7 23 
Bee ae de Tetevalet ses. eee "36 “18) 54) 22,19, 35, 2) 12) 35 : 5 13/19 9, 28 
: | | 
N. B.—None in certified industrial schools. 
SUBTABLE D.—CASES CRIPPLED OR MAIMED (NOT EYE CASKES). 
i 4 6 oS 3 
Number|] «- Develop- 
4 Nerve Nutri- fees.’ 
Reference Nos. of ecole cases. Dull. | tion low. ee 
Names. schools, group by ; 
Troup. : : : ; : 
ee slalaleleldieialelslaidialsld 
Bae eee |S | es | Se eo eee 
1h (O let |e o |F [8 |S 18 [A 9 |e AIOin 
aaa a, a =| sie eo ee 
Poor-law (district and sepa- | I-XIX............ 64} 21 85)) | | 
rate) schools: | 25 6 31) 31; 6 37) 31) 5, 36 19! 4) 23 
Certified industrial schools...| XX-XXVIII ...-| 5 2: 7); | , | 
Homes and orphanages......- ROCEN XRT 22/191 18 37| 13} 4; 9' 13) 2! 0; 2 8 6 14 
Publicelementary schools, etc.| KX XV-CVI.....- 67) a 18, 11) 29 22, 21 43 1ij 13 2a a 17 34 
SG tellers as TE AO ee 155) 84 84 280) 51) 22) 73 73 “i 55, 8 16 7 
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TABLE 1.—General statement.—School inquiry as to the condition of 50,027 children— 
Continued. 


SUBTABLE E.—CHILDREN DEAF. 


1 4 G i) 3 
Number Develop- 
: Nerve Nutri iM 
Reference Nos. of Sie cases Dull tion low ent 
Names. schools, group by | ® : Gace 
group. oie thes . 7 : i ilelald 
m\ 2 Sila] Bieialmigin|) @iaeia| 21a 
Ria) el eR Pl eR lel em) Biel hin) es 
Olen jo) ° a °o ° a °o Oo os ° Olen ° 
RIS |AA OR IAS A |A|O A |Alo |e 
Poor-law (district and sepa- | I-XTX,........... 4 9 24) 13} 7] 20) 9} 4) 13! 2 Oo} 2} 13! 6) 19 
rate) schools. | 
Certified industrial schools .. i OS O10 00 Ea arne oy le al St 43 0s | se er ee 3 | 8! 
Homes and orphanages .-.-.-.--- | XXTX-NXXIV .. 0, 44) 0 3) 3) (0! 3l 3) ON 2) 20 ee ee 
Publicelementary schools, i ROX VEGY Tec cse 16 19) 35 11) 12 23| 6, 14) 20} 1) 11) 12) 11) 14) 25 
PRO LA eee oe ose ve se nce | T2OWalta eee eee eee a "gat vl onl os) Salil alse lNetta cise eR 
| 


23} 60-18 21| 39 a] 33] 16) 27) 2 9 


N. B.—Children in schools for deaf and dumb are not entered, but one deaf and dumb school has 
been examined, No.CV. Tests for hearing were not generally used, but when a child was found deaf 
the fact was noted. 


TABLE 2.—General sialistical summary—General analysis of cases seen. 


separate schools. 
XX-XXVIII....| Certified Industrial 

Schools. 
XXIX-XXXIV .| Homes and orphanages. 


1, 588 1,995 560 91} 591 329 62) 391 


| 407, 
mi Ik 019 1,823, 172; 186 358 107; 184} 241 


1 Ps 3 
Number of children | Number of chil- ae We 
seen. dren noted. hevcinee 
Reference No. Sandals, DT Lewd oe evelopment. 
of schools. 
Fd c a2 | 2 |e hie eee 
> 2 Sue | 2 lS ie eae 
fs) c) He | 6 | ait oe 
ae... .... ... Wiese | | | 
1G.) Oe eee 1 Poor law district and | 5, 884] 3, al 9,831 1,332) 685, 2,017 888 47511, 363 
1 1 
| 5 


TEX OOM DY ee asace ' otal of institu- | 8,246; 5,403 13,649, 1,994) 962) 2, 956: 1,324!  671/1, 995 
tions at which 


children are 


boarded. | ) 
DOO NELO) Sanco Public elementary and | 18,1387) 16, 854 34,991] 3, 462! 2, 482; 5,954) 2, 213) 1, 491.3, 704 
day schools. 
(ONE( OMG LSS aaa eae Other schools .......... 501| 886. 1,387) 113} 153) 266 79 73| 152 
etBAV See teareee Grand total of all | 26, 88.4 93, 143 50, 027 5,579, 3, 607| 9, 186, 37616) 2, 235'5, 851 
the 106 schools. | | | | ; 
4 5 | 6 ¥ 
Cases present- /Delicate,pale,, Reported by oN ee 
ing abnormal | or thin. (Nu- teachers ae a = et 
Reference No. nerve signs. pon low.) | mentally du lo Teh. 1 
of schools. Schools pate 
. =: c mat eel - om 
| 2 [o) H miO| a FQ oO SB |aj;o!] A 
18 Oe Ae eee Poor law district and 889 3881,277 236, 93) 329 510) 281) 791205112) 317 
separate schools. | | 
DOO Ga 0 OO 4 es Industrial 332 57| 389 41} 28 69} 223 47 a 54! 20 74 
Schools. 
XXIX-XXXIV .| Homes and orphanages | 112} 112) 224 14 35| 49 63 113 181 ee 27, 55 
ENO Aaa A | Total of institu- 11, 333) 557)1, 890. 291 156 447; 801 “4411, 242 249 987 287 159| 446 
tions at which | 
children are 
boarded. 
BXONGXGY = (eee | Public elementary (2, 0211, 406 3, 427/ 707,781)1, 4881, 387) 973.2,360531/453} 984 
and day schools. | 
(CARON Gone ore Other schools .......... 59, 111 170) 32 aes 49| 77| 18} 25) 43 
TEC Vln es 2. Grand total of all (3,413, 07115, 4871, as 2,003.2, =, 463 3, 679'826 63711, 473 
| the 106 schools. | | h i | ; | | f 
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TABLE 2.—General statistical summary.—Further analysis of cases seen. 


Analysis of conditions of defect in development. 


8 9 10 Mi Le 
a He Cranial abnor-| _ Palate ee Epican- pa 
ec ; ‘ : : = 
ea Schools. Hee TENE defective. | detective. this. | velopment. 
A,;O}]H |AIo| a 85128 |€lslslsis| & 
| 
IESGO.€ agasoeo eee Poor law schools.| 387} 171) 558216133 349 257 81) 338)124/101/225 254/160) 414 
XX-XXVIII....| Certified indus- 160 40| 200) 67| 18 85 106 3 109) 28) 3 31122 21) 143 
trial schools. | 
XXITX-XXXIV.| Homes and or- 34; 79) 113) 32) 30| 62} 41) 9) 50) 14) 18) 32) 27| 38 65 
phanages. 
SO 0 Total of in- | 581) 290| 871315\181| 496| 404) 93) 497,169122288'403'219| 622 
stitutions | 
at which 
children 
ae board- 
ed. 
PXEXOXEV (Nee. Public elemen- 910) 7834/1, 71 780| 621/158! 779)338)248'586.483:400} 883 
tary. ° 
(CUIONA Ua BAe eae Other schools.... 37 24 61) 33 | 12 45 221 Ii 39 i ale) at 22 26 48 
= SS SS ee ee Ss Se 
JOY (ees eee Grand total |1, 528 1, 048 2, 576,796 525/1, 3211, 047/268 1, 315514 384,898 908 645 1, 553 
- of all 106 
schools. 
13 L353 16 
Gencral bal-| Expression | Frontals over- | Corruga- 
| ance bad. defective. act. tion. 
Reference No. | Schools 
ofschools. | : bre | Al : aes A eal 
2) a 7) = 7) 3 im) 22 3 
bs | % ~ PB ie ~ ba eS oy bm |e | 2 
| Sloleliglo|s | a8 lol|a |alola 
a Me ea = eV eknr in | | = Re al lat = ia 
J). nee ee Poor law schools ......- 74 32) 106, 259, 146) 405 423 107; 530; 38) 4) 42 
ROX OX VII om yt industrial 12 6 18) 56) 21 47 175 14 189, 28 i BB 
schools. | 
KXIX-XXXIv || Homes and orphanages.| 0} 1 1 17 31 48) 43, 28 71 4 ei 10 
ie 0 22 S| eee 2 es ee ee |e 
ESXONGTGVE Fes Yotal of institu- | 86 39 125] 332) 198) 530) 641. 149| 790; 70, 15] 85 
tions at which 
children are 
boarded. 
OO GE CAAA Aen ae Public elementary -...-. 110, 123} 233) 344; 254; 598} 659) 132) 791) 123] 23) 146 
(CHO Bonners Other schools ........-- 5) 11) 16) 18] 22 40 22 13 35 6 8 
Lon) Cee | Grand total of all | 201| 173| 374/ 694| 474| 1, 168| 1, 322| 294] 1, 616| 199! 40! 239 
106 schools. 
Analysis of defective nerve signs. 
19 20 


Reference No. 
of schools. 


XXIX-XXXIV .| Homes and orphanages.| 


Schools. 


schools. 


Total of institu- 
tions at which 
children are 


boarded. 


Public elementary 


Other schools 


Grand total of all | 522 
106 schools. 


Head balance | Hand balance 


i7 18 

Orbicularis| Eye move- 
oe Be weak. nervous. 
lie eae le | a | aes eens Vee 
eyo a | |S Isa oe) EI pa © A 

||| |_| —|—— | — 

We 66 “gg Pl 75| 195) 66 47 113, 93! 55) 148 
30 5 i 87; 11 98} 13 8 21) 35 5 40 
12; 10 22) 31| 32 69} I] 2 SNe | Zid 11 

SSS ee ae ee i | 
163] 81) 244] 244/ 118} 362) 80) 57) 137) 130, 69) 199 

...-| BDd1] 243) 594) 547) 329] 876) 136] 245) 381) 404) 415) 819 

| 8} 19 27 7 38 (45; 3) 17) 20) 16) 32 48 

343) 865, 798) 485) 1, 283} 219} 319 _ 550 z 1, 066 
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TABLE 2.—General statistical summary.—Further analysis of cases seen.—Continued, 


_ Ane 22 23 an 2-4 
and balance Finger . ther nerve 
weak, twitches. Lordosis. signs. 
Reference No. Schecls 
of schools. eee. ; f i c a 
o142) @ | 2/2) @ | 2) 2 | Seis ie 
PIE) SPIE] Ss  eiS| es | Sle is 
ome ee) ma oe) A mid iS A}OlA 
| | ee 
JNO Dias See Poor law schools ..---.. | 189, 66, 255) 80, 25, 105 36 45 81 144) 71 215 
XX-XXVIIT....| Certitied industrial | s| 14 63 25 3 28: 14, 4 18} 34 _ 47 
schools. | 
XXIX-XXXIV .| Homes and orphanages., 47) 41 88| 2| 8) 10; 2) 6 8 8, 13 21 
NOMEN  cieni< : Total of institu- | 285, 121 406, 107; 86 143° 52, 55, 107, 186, 97, 283 
z : tions at which . | 
children are | 
boarded. 
9: OOOG ES Opens Public-elemeutary......| 427} 358; 785 319) 214, 533, 124; 202, 326) 237, 131; 368 
CTE Vale ero. see Other schools...-2... 2! | Seco 28; 19; 11 30, 8) 22 30) 1 6 17 
els DL eee | 
JEONG Cees esaa eee Grand total of all | 715 445, 261 184/279, 463) 434, 234, 668 


106 schocls. | 


Bes 


TABLE 3.—Analyses of eye cases. 


(Some of these cases presented more than one defect, but are recorded under the principal defect 


only.] 
Certified in-| Homes and} Public ele- | Total nnmber 
sre ad dustrial | orphanages yea of cases in 
(XIX). cx Cae (XXNVe schools 
Conditions of defect of the eye XXVITT). | XXXIV). CV1). (i-CVI). 
and its appendages. le 1 Mer co ae le ee | 
Pee (ee Men Ye ag ee ee ae 
AI COIR Te Loe (A lol aha 1 oe) & Pees 
Squint, constant or varying (stra- 
MOWER E yo seete  scaweee caw dl 7128, 69' 197) 25) 12) 37) 15! 19] 34) 317, 222) 539 485 322] 807 
Short-sightedness, without spee- | i- | 
SI 2 eee conn vce < A 3} of) 5] 6 al) a) 68) Co a, so) SC, 8! 8 ae 
Using concave spectacies _...... 5 7 OU "7 2115 (38; 25) 23 48 
Using convex spectacles .......- 16) 10) 26 O 0 oO] 0 2! 2| 108, 149] 248 124° 1521. 276 
Eye lost by accident ......-22.--- 5 8) 13} 6 Gol } (0, 1 bo 29) Ie 86 
Eye lost from disease -.....--.-. ,} oF 4) 13) YG ay 6 4 10 2 mw 86 le 12 30 
‘Tremor of the eves (nystagmus).| 6 3) 9) OF 0 0 0 0 19 6 25' 95 Gr 34 
Drovping of one or both eyelids | | | | . | | | ; 
(USI) Saps eee eras ee aes see 10; 2) 12 6 OO 6 1 0 9 9 F826) ei 37 
Disease of cornea in various | 
stages. N. B.—Cases of oph- | 
thalinia were not recorded ..-.| 17) 9; 28 12 4! 16, al 2; 6} 42) 39 81, 75 54) 129 
Congenital defects of eye ....--- 3} of 3} Oo of of of of of 7 & 13 1 (16 
Pupils ELE QUA rere sees eee cA i o3) 4 Oo Oo OF oO Of Ud 6G lo 1! 2 3 5 
Miscellancous defects of the eye | | | | | | | 
(including cataract)..........- 0} 62) 68 | 11, 0} OF O uy 13! 23! 20! 16 36 
a eS | | 
obal@ecccw oscars sale seeeis att 205, 112 a7 s = jb 027, 836, G37] i, 473 


74 28 4 55, 649 478 


25 cn | 
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TABLE 4.—<lnalysis of cranial abnormalitics. 


| | Certified | Homes and| Public ele- |» 
| Poor law | industrial | orphanages mentary | Total nnmber of 
| schuols (I- | “yy y_ Cea (XXXV. aoe rei 
SINS i or SESE ie aes , -C : 
Abnormal conditions of the | x | XXXVI) ARXIV) CVI). ( ) 
cranium. SS a |e ee 
He elelene lela lalale|2)¢ | = ee 
A 1 | Ho | MI Cpa l|A oO; e ya] oO feat 4] fea ig) H 
PVE CESIUM alles es = erase o's siccieis.c:< 42) 67 saa. 24) A 50, 14) 53; 67] 247 592 835) 327 738 1, 065 
Head large “oat ee 76) 19 = 7 y 8 4) 2 6 170 24 194} 257] 46) 303 
Bones on cranium, usually 
ORM cosas See Oe eee ee 1131) 24' 155} 49 3 52 12} 16) 28 304) 83: 387 495 127. 622 
poronead defective in form, | i i ] ; 
adly shapen or narrow .../ 80 41 121) 45] 7 50 2} 3| 5 58 27 85) 183 78 261 
Frontal vertical ridge -...--- / 4 dl 4 A) eee 1 1 73} 21 3 a 
Head asymmetrical in form.| 22 6, 28 9 1! 10 i 3} 4 «62; 6 58 84 16; 100 
Wolico cephalic.......--.-.-- 7 8 15] 7h fh .8 veeefeseeieees 23) 2 30 43) 10/9 53 
Other types (including hy- | 
drocephaleus), boys, 5; i | | 
apa, 2a MOURNE tf aoonenameee 22 2 17).--- 17) 1 ‘| “ 10} 3) 18 oo 6; 56 
PRG Ale eres cis cieisi 2 exes | Bien alge a) e “0 209 a] ez | 947 ean es a aud iL, oe 2, 576 
t 
N. B.—As to cranial abnormalities in rickety children, see ‘ Kickets.” 
TABLE 5.—Analysis of condition of palates. (I-CVI.) 
= | 
Boys. Gum) Girls. | Total. 
Biased) ae Wht Anes OV MEE eter cret ste retciere rete ere raicie vareteyereiae ro nic occa 6 ota ts: Palais crete pieietayev avers ie /evareuerstereie Susie 450 291 741 
elec mve Sita e (meeae mw oera ioe oe ete diescc cece cmsae ee see tee Seas vote esses ne 255 171 406 
eaiaterrenc demon On Vaulted occas soncissisc ccmiscceis wc ccieue cecet wee ceecss 86 41 | 127 
JPG ClO cocéudceudes oS OCS CEE eo eee OS eo ee eee Se eee ee re ale | 8 | 22 
eAAcCIOUNe LUV ECS, ala ulONG) CLC scence cen tcc cece cisco cccceselccevescccnse ses 10 — 15 | 25 
795|  526| 1,322 
Palate defective in cases of rickets Hoe GBS As SAO OR DOS ACNE oe CO ae ae 23a 8 But 
fe eee raninm (elective 1 Tickets .-.-.2222.26-c0cseecesecs ewes ausces a2 6 | 27 
Palite d-fective and nasal bones thick, wide, or sunken -----.....-.........- | “16! 15 29 
Paiaie au’! cranium defective with nasal bones Chickeorssumllcem os. crece se. ces 4 3 | Wf 
Craniuin abnormal and nasal bones thick, wide, or sunken................-.. | 36 29 | 63 


TABLE 6.—4dAnalysis of cases presenting other defects in development 


[Some of these cases presented more than one of these defects. ] 


Poor law Certified | Homes and | Public ele- | Number of 
Peon industrial | orphanges mentary cases in 
; : bebe CES (SEES lo schools 
Analysis of a group of cases given) G-XIX). | yxviry. | XXXIV) CVI). pee 
in preceding table as “ other de- : Se 
fects in development.” 4 : : } ~ oe , a eae ' ay leas ; = es 
a a i RN EO re | 
Be |e | Sie | = >) Bie] ele | < Bie |e2 
S art S ) on —] ll ital ¢ sr 2 ° ie =) 
fFAlOIR (MISTRAL O S/R ojala cla 
| : 
Smalls Oy ALO saeco a ccce cee cesses 41 | 48 | 89 | 21 | 6/271 3] 9| 12 144 1146 '290 209 209 | 418 
PAW MIMOSSeING Es oes cices's cacceteccs oes A aa rfl Saal ei lineoe |b oee mace Gol. eccl) Ome Ome OoReZS 
LS SES eee Tiled | TOR ete ee toes Meee 3) 4 | 310") 7) ty 
Features coarse, lips thick, face : | 
livee aud fat or fat.....-........% 69 ; 42 [111 | 28) 10) 38; 3) 6] 9 | 47 | 46] 93 1147 104 | 251 
Sool RU tg a ef 20 | B23 [12 7. .-j 1 f-.. yet... OD ee eee eee 
Hands blne and cold, not general | i | | 
CVRUGIS. .ceseeeen aoe eer, 13 i Ti | 20 he i SU) OP Al a a |e eel pee 3 3 || 6 try 28 
Nasal bones wide, thick, or sunken_| 71 | 60 131 | 83 | 5 | 38) 13 | 18 | 31 (124 (131 /255 241 214 | 455 
ile of nose in its soft tissue | 
wide and superabundant...-..... Si Seow foe 2a SLE. 28 | 26 | 54 | 33 | 28] 61 
Palpebral iisszres, or openings of 
the eyes, small, narrow or ill ; } 
so peih «5 14/17] 31] 16] 5/21) 5] 4] 9! 63] 57/120, 98: 83 | 181 
iulomrth Serer Ce NS | Sai! 4) ift..) 1! 22 | aa) 36.7 Bia iad 
Barecnlis..s.......-...-.-44 ee els aye shed. 13| 8} 21/18, 11] 29 
Prognatlous, the loan jaw being 
large, leavy, and prominent...... Sees eee) eT |. 2c) Te, ee 11 
Hare lip occ ode GOGO ee Pate lll MS aie ee oe ee |e sees | Soon Ses ee Om mom eels 
CR caBIG ee a1 OU al 7 vee i Pe al | 2/11} 5716415) 8} 22 
Frontal or nasal veins large ........ YES S31 igeee eset bee © sme sem 4 Soc 9{| 3) 12 13! 6} 19 
(COMME Gaqy) HES so 505 con nooseDome Sell 2M le ocslases Ven ae 1 | 4] 6 | 10 | 7 | 9| 16 
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The following small group of defects may be added: 


Defects. Boys. | Girls. | Total. 


Pueuie crypts, puncta, or grooves adjacent to juncture of hard and soft 
JORG coos copHoddosao Gus nuasdooUe cougEnUoD OnE noDuad obooKNaocouKHonadeDE ae 3 
BHT C ORAS INT © LIC alle ctere ayers lars a c)e cle sie 21ers nore o1o/arerere erararetstetatatayeia (ste terstateietet terete seers 
Orbiisgo bignews ccs cc asics cisiccccjenere ae were seleerermefae eva reralerelere(etetetetetetetey eee eters 
Pus andl Ort WING StAINS, °...2000.6<rn cases ce arcesenaseuansen ee eedccses 
BNO] CSMOMML ACES pee sierais)cleisieiejsiece ls ciate e cin /o's Slee aleie/= nieve crave epee micrer= sate feveterarereis te (erreteryerere 
PU pa OSS ee eeetey enh arc ane win ala Reni ain Saran Wisin sian aie m WH ae, Som Spee ae eC nie Re eccrine 
RICHER Tat We ATG y sicr ale arate aim ahoma pisrwil no w'u hi m.a ole ererrerenevetninecra nea ieee ere eee ere 
BENGE DGC TO AIAIG: ois nice © a:aisisn tio) oo.056.cm dina lo o)anaje wie a gia wie melee eee eee ee 
Ovens Sui Nils Goo aeaeusauee cEcoo er oupoeeeaneorucuor nc oopuconoobuGdoeGHaocoadd 


ft 


bet C9 CUD OD 
an 


boo OO 


\ 
f= 


Dewar Geto 
(10S) Es ho) 


Cbs ho 


This group, though not numerous, demands attention, as they presented many de- 
fects; the following cases were registered, probably others might have been noted: 


TABLE 7.—Children with hands blue and cold. 


Number} Nutri- Hull. Develop-| Nerve 


examined, tion. ment. |. signs. 
ISURYE) oc 5055 SOS ASO annie nee ee mers ee cares Sree 17 3 9 12 14 
Giittel is Pere ee sene es fsieice mets cietcvaltis 4. Sc sisiciereeenew sree ierercie 11 4 6 6 8 


This condition appears to be more common in resident schools, only 1 boy and 2 
girls were noted in day schools. This condition appears to be independent of the 
weather, though cold may increase it and cause chilblains. The months in which 
these children were seen were as follows: March, girl, 1. July, boy,1; girl, 1. Sep- 
tember, boy, 1; girl, 1. October, boys, 11; girls,5. November, boy, 4; girl,3. Among 
_ the boys were, cranial abnormalities, 4; defective palate, 3; ichthyosis, 1; ptosis, 1; 

mentally defective, 2. Among the girls were, cranial abnormality, 1; mentally de- 
fective, 3. 

N. B.—The number of dull children given above should probably be higher, as 4 
boys and 3 girls were in school XI, from which no reports of mental status were re- 
ecived from the teachers. 


BINARY DEFECTS IN DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR CONDITION. 


The number of binary defects registered was, boys, 1,240; girls, 683; total, 1,923. 
The number of children presenting binary defects has not been determined; some 
children presented more than two defects in development, so that their number must 
have been less than the number of cases given above; probably not 10 per cent of the 
cases had more than two defects. A fair estimate of the correlative value of combined 
defects in development may be given, as in tables adjacent. 


~ 


TABLE 8.—Showing the relative frequency of binary defects in development (schools I- 
CVI) : 


{ Other de- 
Cranial ab-| palate. | Epicantbis.| Ear. | fects in de- 

. velopment. 
BIZIS/EIS(S/SlSlS/Sle/S bla 12 
BISieliMAlS/ela@loelalsalolalaloia 

Cranial abnormalities .......0--.se+-\oee-Joe--feee 153| 124] 277| 46] 44| 90! 194| 44| 238, 281 219' 500 
a ee eee ieee Git Le Ibe. 41] 33| 74| 103| 17| 120| 142) 73! 215 
picts 0c. c see blesicceneee he 46, 44) 901 4i| 33] 74!....|..--[.... 74| 29] 103/ 100 73: 173 


PHVA Taree eree reine creer lelsiaeieineie so easterereace oe | 194) 44] 238] 103} 17] 120) 74] 29) 103]....|....1.... 106 27 133 
Other defects in development...-.. | 281) 219) 500} 142] 73 | 100} 73) 173) 106; 27) 133]....)....'.... 
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TABLE 9.— Analysis of cases presenting other abnormal nerve signs. 


[Some of these cases presented more than one of these nerve signs. ] 


Certified | Homes and 


Number of 


Public 
Gua aap Gaia ome ges a cages e 
Analysis of a group of cases given XIX). as f =| Senools (= 
in  eceniag tables as ‘other XXVIT) | XXXIV). CVI). CVI) 
abnormal nerve signs.” 2 5 Te eee eee a Na ee 
alealalc|/ealdlai/elaj/elaiqlalai¢ 
SIOITR/AI/OlLHI/ALOIR IA /OJHI|AIO!lA 
Response in action defective ....... 25/11/36] 4] 4| 8 | 2} 4] 61] 81 | 37 /118 /112| 56 168 
Speechwderective as. --sc22 ses oe 41 | 22 | 68 4 1] 5 0 6 6} 71 | 41 (112 1116 | 70 | 186 
Motionless or statuesque-..........- C1 2M Sil Ga2ha)! OW Ol OR 2 Ol 28. ois i 
MGW OE soooesnaoe ne qadneccenaa. 31,19] 50)15] 21/17) 6] 14 7] 82 | 37 }119 )184] 59 | 193 
(Gaabibibine. oosoopeoee A AOnOUnOnODESes 29/15) 44) 8) 2/10] O} 4) 4] 32 | 22] 54] 69] 43} 112 
Pouting, t. e., orbicularis orisin con- 
dition of over tonicity............ of of of of 20 2) of of of OF oF oO) of) 2) 2 
Over mobile—too much spontane- i 
OME WKH KAM Uisoseousooneccco sen: 1] OP TPO On Oo] OF O} OF SB) GS)’ 4ih Obed 
PIG Olea = nase sis ial eie ie cea. cio csrs 147] “T21s i) Om Bo | Ol O | Oseds | 47 sowie ae 
Parinthetic balance of arms. When 
hands are held out they touch 
one another with the thumbs 
umm ededowlaeee sce sae ccene see ee 22 7} 29)10) 4] 14 0 0 0; 11 4415 1-431) 15 58 
Epilepsy sod bo omDoaooooumEboueQDdasE 4) Th se OF OW OF OF. L! VU) 382 16) 48 | Bey 184) ot 
JPA AWS 6 Seo nogebe Reseed asoleenEs 23 9 | 32 2 0 2 7 4/11) 28 9 | 37 | 60 | 22 82 
EWU cao6 Geue ee SOR se oo eee eae 10 | 2012) 6) of ey tipo} 1) §| 9718 | Zea 37 
Piste INMG ooo noose sce eucsntee. 6| 31 91 of off of of o| of]19| G | 25 25 | 9) 3 
PART LI, 
TABLE 10.—Showing co-relation of mental dullness, defects in development, nerve signs, 


and low nutrition. 


UNION SCHOOLS. 
f i : 

Mental dull. | Defects inde-| werve signs | Low nutri- 

Total. ness also nic Sree ent also present tion also 
Be re Le ae 

Cases prescnting the ee In— as ei a 
condition of— , — nie ie a a an aes aaa 

gl2lglele/alela/e/el2|zlele|z 

a oO HH A |/o; eR Mm (Oa aa) o Hl); O)| A 
Mental dullness-...--..... Bp) A8l| WO eS eeagsel cose 330| 192; 522) 347| 176) 523] 67 A 119 
Defects in development -| 888 4751, Biel) sell el Gee eo leeacleooce | 543, 248] 791) 159; &0| 239 
BNieTVie SIGS cee cl- eel caer 889! 3831, 277| 347| 176) 523) 543] 248) 791)...--[....-|..-.- 154| 63) 217 
Won DiMtritiomes-.:---.:- 236 a 329} 67) 52; 119) 159) 80 a 154) 163) 2 ieee lees eee 

CERTIFIED INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
Mental dullness ...--.... feel) <2) Areas soadloosce ER SS} fle Seecloacguloosee 22|el3 eo 
Development defects...-| 329) 62) 391) 148) 29) 177|..-...|....]....- 200; 37) 237; 27) 23) 50 
INGIRYE) SUM 55 cSeogonense 332} 57| 391) 151) 33) 184) 200) 37] 287).....|....-]..... 34| 22) 56 
Low nutrition..-........ COW Pall (i oSeoleusclecase ra ey ee) BEN I | isle ilacoslsacen 
HOMES AND ORPHANAGES (XXIX-XXXTY) 

Mental dullness......-.- (fj) IBY) AA aa llesas | aiasres | 50) 76) 126, 45 63; 108 8; 20 28 
Defects in development .| 107} 134| 241; 50} 76; 126).....|..../.----| 77) 68) 145) 13) 30) 43 
ENTE RVC SOAS ieee. se sci << ol | De 2 aS 63) 108) igi (G8) Wb) alee eer crreiee 6} 23) 29 
Now nutritien).........- 14] 35; 49} 81 20) 28/ 13 a sy 6) 928). 29/22 el eee 
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TABLE 10.—Showing co-relation of mental dullness, eic.—Continued. 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, ETC. (XXXV-CV]). 


a 
| 
Mental dullness ......... it. G5, ee i sueee leo! eee 70 a 501 827 Ane re a0 615 
Development defects... .)2, 2921, 564:3. 856) S70 Guill, SOU oe 1,155] 743.1, 898 534, 593 1, 127 
Nerve Signs! ..0.5-.-...- 2, 080 1, 517/38, 597| 827, 68/1, 435)1, 155} 743/1, 898,.....|-.... |.....| 441, 490, $31 
Low nutrition..........- Py yee 556 B05) a 615 Bo sak 127 441 490) Acco. | ae 
SUMMARY. 
o,216 | | | al 
| -—f) 
zt deat dullness......... 2,216 1,463" Lee ee ee eee Lod ae I alee pees last|posee 
evelopment defects. ... 3, 616 2, 235 5, 841 1, 398; 928 2, 326° senelbeee | Boece 11,9751, 096 3, eee les sellers ac 
Nerve signs.....--.....< B.dlg 207) 5,180 1, 37) Bee, 250 o.oo nee eee Lee ae 635 598 1, 233 
Mow nutrition. <.. 06-28 ph a doe me 402 a 797 733 ee ad 635} ee a em ee 


TABLE 11.—Showing co-relation of combined conditions with mental dullnegs. 


Tnion schools. | Certified industrial schools. 


Total cases pre- 
senting the com- | Mentaily dull. 
bination. 


Total cases pre- | 
Conibined conditions. | senting the com-| Mentally dull. 
bination. 


OOO EEE rE _— 
Boys. Girls.!Total. Boys. |Girls. Total- Boys. Girls.)Total. Boys. Girls.'Total. 


Defects in development 


with nerve signs ...... 543 | 248 | 791) 220| 112} 332) 200 ANT |) Peel $0 18 108 
Detects in development | 
with low nutrition..... 159 80 | 239 52 32 84 27 23 50 12 10 22 


Defects in development 
with low nutrition aud 
MOUVe S1O0S 6 22s se s5 95 47 142 34 19 52 20 id 34]° 11 6 17 

No defect in develop- 
ment with no nerve 


Sip eb oosccnun eee oae|bodcps |coepo4| dooce 
| | 
Homes and orphanages (X X1IX- Public elementary schools, etc. 
XXXIV). (XXXV-CY]). 
. re Total cases pre- Total cases pre- 
poe Bel conditions: senting thecom- | Mentally dull. seuting the com- | Mentally dull, 


| bination. bination. 


= hn one tL i ha lee a. Sa ce Cl.caae Will ae Th ok a 
Boys. Girls. Total. Boys. Girls./Total. Boys. 'Girls.| Total. Boys. Girls. Total, 


a) SS ee ee, es eS ee eee 


Defects in development | | | 


with nerve signs --.-.... 77 68 | 145 28 40 68 |1,155 } 743 1,898 497) 305 802 
Defects in development 
with low nutrition..... 13 30 43 5 18 20) 5340) 593 127 he 2227) 230 452 


Defects in development 
with low nutrition and | 
MCLVE SIENBe 42. 2-220 = 4 15 19 2 11 13/ 293; 305] 598) 145/ 121 266 
No defect in develop- | 
ment and with no 


VET VGN SLOT a aie cele sie (e ci <is.0\| oiaielnl foley avers eB oe oe 7 CO UE gt) (RAS aoe | Meee | 121] 100 221 
| 


SUMMARY. 


Total cases present- 


ing the combination. Also mentaily dull. 


Combined conditions. 


Boys. | Girls. | Total. 


Boys. | Girls. | Total. 


Defects in development with nerve siens......-.-.. | 1,975; 1,096 | 3,071 83 475 1,319 
Defects in developinent with low nutr itiONec ee eee 733 726 | 1,459 291 230 5381 
Defects in development with low nutrition and 

TEL) BSUS SE eS ee aa APE ee ee ren 5 a ener oecan H 412 381 793 192 157 349 


No defect in development and with no nerve sign .. 525 391 919 185 13st] - 319 
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TABLE 12.—Number of children with each defect in development; also giving their co- 
relations. 


[Percentages are taken on number of cases presenting the defect.] 


Total cases, | ‘ ; | 
presenting each) With abnorma : Pe 
defect, among nerve signs, ae lownutrition. 
50,000 children. 


Reported dull by 
teachers. 


elo abe soe | Go a Shia as |e ob) as 

Total of development | | LP ct. Pict Je ue ct. Pict. BP. ct. 
ChiSSoce coe aee eae 3, 616 2, 225'5, 8511, 9751,096 54.6 49.0] 732] 726] 20.2 32.01,398 928 38.3 38.7 
Cranial abnormalities. -{1, 528 1, 648 2.576, 850 531 55.6 50.6) 392) 480) 25.7 45.8) 634 477 41.4 45.5 
Detects of palate.-..... + 796 5251,321; 441 262 55.4 48.9| 173] 15.) 21.7 28.9) 324 232 40.7 43.3 
Defects of externalear.)1,047, 2681, 315} 566 128 54.0 47, 7| 196, 72} 18. if 26 8, 340 103 32.4 38.4 
SCAMS = ae as oom 51 14 384) 893; 227 160 44.1 41.6) 65) 73} 12.6, 19.0) 192 186 37.3 35.1 
Children small for age .| 209 209 418; 119 110 56.9 52.6] 88) 101] 42. 1) 48.3 78 79 37.3 37.3 
Nasal bones deformed..| 24] 214 131 95 54.3; 44.3) 16) 1} 6.6, 8.8, 87 77 36.1 36.0 
Features largeer coarse | 147 14) 251) 1132 68 76.1 65.3) 19] 17) 12.9 16 3/ 73) 43 49.6) 41.3 
Palpebraltissnres small] 98 83) 181| 61. 57 62.2) 68.6/ 29 16 29.41 19.2) 41! 39 41.8) 47.0 
2 | | 23) | 11.7 58. 8 


Miati ital... c....-- 27 17 a 16 10, 59. 


on 
oe 
es) 
oo 


a| 19 10; 29. 5 


TABLE 13.—Werve signs in co-relation with defects in development, low nutrition, and mental 
diseases, as reported by the teachers—all schools (I-CV1.). 


3 oS 6 
ae Total. Defects in devel- 
Each condition, respec- es ‘ PO alias Low nutrition. {| Mental dullness. 
z : 


tively. LS a ee es wai 
Boys. li3irls.'Total. Boys. Girls.'Total. Boys. 'Girls.'Total. Boys. 'Girls. Total. 
i 


Total of cases presenting | 
abnormal nerve signs | 


Otber nerve signs (24) ...} 434] 234 | 668 


(Co) es ccoonesetne ee eee 3,413 2,074 ‘5,487 |1,975 |1,096 3,071 | 635 | 598 [1,233 1,370! 880 | 2, 250 
General balance defect- : ie | 

Wie Ql) sae fees 2 - ~ = 201 | 173 | 3741 138 86 | 224 47 56 | 103 99 72 171 
Expression defective (14).' 694 | 474 11,168 4935 | 329 822 191 146 337 369 203 622 
Frontals overacting (15) .1,822 | 294 1,616 | 583) 145 | 728) 221 G4 | 285) 548) 1386 604 
Corrugation (18) ...-...-- "199 40 | 259; 105 | PRA Ay 45 6 | 51 91 21 112 
Crbicularis oculi relaxed H | 

(CA). ao cece soeeeraee 522°} 343 | 865] 361 | 224; 585] 112] 112 | 224) 208% 158 366 
Eye movements defective | 

(Bierce ccc <<. sce cies 798 | 485 :1,283 500 298 798 130 150 280 329 222 551 
Head balance weak (19)..| 219 319 53 151 178 329 46 109 155 97 145 242 
Hend balance weak (21)..) 715! 504 |1,219 375 | 196 571 115) 107 222 286 178 464 
Hand balance nervous | 

(20) cc emeceriaeer ee ae 550 516 1, 066 253 205 458 111 158 269 189 | 170 359 
Finger twitches (22) ..... 4451 261 706 202 99 301 90 95 185 143 78 221 
ILovalnsis (OBsoennenoeods 184 279 463 92 107 199 36 


TABLE 14—Percentages of above defective nerve signs all schools (I—CVI). 


| 3 5 6 
hee oe Low nutrition. Mental dullness. 


Boys. |Girls.| Total. (Boys. |Girls.! Total. Boys. |Girls. Total. 


Abnormal nerve signs (4) .-..-.-.----.... 57.8 | 52.8 | 55.9 | 18.6 | 28.4 | 22.4 | 40.1 | 42.4 41.0 
General balance defective (13)............ 68. 6 | 50.0 | 59.8 | 23.3 | 32.3 | 27.2 | 49.2] 41.5] 45.7 
Expression cefective (14).........s--e00-- 71.0 | 69.4 | 70.3 | 27.5 | 30.8 | 28.8 | 53.1[53.3) 53.2 
NT Omblsoweracting® (1D)... mcccec- sens 44.1 | 49.6 | 45.0 | 16.7 | 21.7 | 17.6 41.4] 46.2 42.3 
Cov aan 52.7 | 55.0) 58,1 | 27.6 | 15.0! 21.3 | 45.71) 52.5 46.8 
Orbicularis oculi relaxed (17)......-...06- 69.1 | 65.3 | 67.6. | 21.4 | 32.6 | 25.8 | 39,8) 46.0; 42.3 
Eve movements defective (18)...........- 62.6 | 61.4 | 62.1 16.2 | 30.9 | 21.8. | 41.1 | 43.7 42.8 
endeuemanceweni (19) coc ccseccce cence ges 68.9 | 55.8 | 61.1 | 21.0 | 34.1 | 28.8 | 44.2) 45.4 | 44.9 
ici momlancemmedis( 21) ...cccccesece cc ccc Dae | 38.8 | 46.8 | 16.0 |} 21.2 ; 18.2 | 40.0 | 35.3 38.0 
eidublancemervons (20) 22... cencccuc ce 46.0 | 39.7 | 42.9 | 20.1 | 30.6) 25.2 | 34.3 | 32.9 | 33. 6 
PEM OC ERG A LCMess (22) Mem cei cc..cjcjees ex oot 45.3 | 37.9 | 42.6 2OR2n heaGe4an 2622 32. 1} 29.8 31.3 
ILA SIS) (BB) co Se Oe eee ee 50.0 | 38.3 | 42.9 19.5 } 31.1 | 26.5 39.1 | 30.5 33.9 
Other nerve signs (24)....-----sc-s0e000-- 64.0 | 57.6 | 61.8 | 23.9 | 24.7 | 24.1 152.5) 53.4] 52.8 
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PHYSICAL CONDITIONS AS FACTORS IN PRODUCING MENTAL DULLNESS. 


As a main purpose in this inquiry has been to demonstrate that inspection of chil- 
dren in schools may afford a basis for estimations of their capacity for mental action 
the facts bearing directly upon this question have been summarized in the next 
table. The visible signs observed are mainly in these groups: Defects in develop- 
ment (see tables 11, 12); abnormal nerve signs (see tables 13, 14), and indications of 
low nutrition. The special value of signs of defects in development is that they are 
indications of congenital abnormality with a certain amount of probability that the 
brain functions may not be quite up to the normal capacity. This probability is 
increased when in addition to visible defects in the development we also see abnor- 
mal nerve-signs, which are the direct indication of brain action at the time of 
inspection. Development defects appear to be factors in producing low nutrition 
of the body (and brain) even in the well-fed and protected children in resident schools 
(I-XXXIV), and in a greater degree in the day schools. It seems that when defects 
in development are associated with low nutrition, the condition of development of 
body and brain is more probably associated with mental dullness. When we meet 
with cases of defect in development with low nutrition and abnornal nerve signs we 
find that 44 per cent are reported by the teachers as mentally dull. 


TABLE 15.—Physical conditions in co-relation with mental dullness as reported by the 
teachers (schools I-CV1). 


Percentage of dull 


ae ; Reported by teachers as| children taken on num- 
meech condition or com- Total. mentally dull. ber presenting the 
ination of conditions, re- condition. 


spectively. 


Boys. | Girls. | Tetal. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 


Cases presenting some de- 
fect in development ..... 3,616 | 2,235 | 5,851 |, 1,398 928 | 2,326 38. 6 41.5 39.7 
Cases presenting abnormal 


MEV VEINS: osc. esas. s 3,413 | 2,074} 5,487! 1,370 880 | 2, 250 40.1 42.4 41.0 
Development cases with 

MEUM ONG 1552 ccinnc aoa 1,975 | 1,096; 3,071 855 475 | 1,330 43. 2 43.8 43. 2 
Nerve cases without de- 

velopment defects....... 1, 438 978 | 2,416 | 535 405 940 37. 2 41.4 38.9 
Development cases with- 

out nerve signs.........-. 1, 641 1, 189 2,780 5£1 | 441 982) 32.9 38.7 3503 
Cases presenting low nu- 

GRILL One eee mere 1, 030 973 | 2,008 402 | 395 197 39. 0 40.5 39.7 
Development cases with 

low nutrition..........-. 733 726 1,459 291 290 581 Beat 39. 9 39.8 


Development cases with 
low nutrition and nerve 
LOTS Mee eee. 412 | 381 1,793 192 157 | 349 46.6 41.2 44.0 


ment defects or nerve 
SCM ces nae «oe t 525} 394 919 185 134} 319 32. 2 34.0 | 34.7 
Response in action defec- 


Ee 112} 56] 168 75 39] 114] 67.0| 69.0] 67.8 
Cases with development 

defects or with nerve 

SISK Se oosbospnecpocnobe 5,054 | 38,2138) 8,267 | 1,933 | 1,333 | 3,266 38. 2 41. 4.2.25 28 
Average ainong the 50,000 

GMINITEN oo... ececcstee - 6, 884 | 23,143 | 50,027 | 2,216 | 1,463) 3,679 8.2 6.3 7.3 
Average among the cases , 

noted for some defect....| 5,579 | 3,607| 9,186] 2,216| 1,463 | 38, 679 39.7 40.5 40. 0 


TABLE 16.—Special group among other defects in development in correlation with 
abnormal nerve signs, low nutrition, and mental dullness. (I—CVI.) 


Abnormal nerve 


: Low nutrition. | Mental dullness. 
sign. 


Each condition respect- 
ively. 


Porter) eee. eee 241 | 214! 455] 131/ 95] 226) 16] 19] 35] 87] 77} 164 
Features coarse or large..| 147 | 104] 251] 112 68; 180) 19 17 36 73 43 116 
Palpebral fissures small .| 98 838) 181 61 57} 118) 22 16 38 41 39 80 


Mouth small_......-...4. 27 | a7) 44) 16.) (10 SoG Bee oe 10 8} 10 18 
iieacesmallleenes- sees 327 938 1, 065 177 372 549) 151 899 550 165 353 518 
Head asymmetrical...... 84 16 100 40 7 47 18 3 21 35 6 41 


a 
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TABLE 17.—Showing co-relation of binary defects in development respectively with mental 
dullness, low nutrition, and abnormal nerve signs in percentages taken on number of each 
combined defect (schools I-CVI.) 


Abnormal nerve 


| 
Total. | Low nutrition. as Mental dullness. 
Combined defects. acme | 
Boys. Girls. Total Boyal Girls. otal. Boys. Girls. Total.| Boys. |Giris. Total. 
| 
| Dea VEN ot.|Pr, ct. PrictuPr. ctr. ctr. ct iPr. ct. Prict. 
Cranial and other defects.| 281 | 219| 500 { 33.4 | 48.3 | 37.8 | 68.0 | 53.2 | 62.4 | 50.0 | 43.3 | 47.0 
Cranium and palate de- | 
He Civic meme eesti: } 153] 124] 277 | 41.8 | 46.0 | 43.6-| 88.2) 51.6 | 71.8) 74.5] 45.1] 61.3 
Cranium andear defect- | 
NViOMee ees eee cies clsss ote 5 194 44, 288 | 24.7 50.0 | 29. 4 | 60.0 | 40.9 | 56.3 | 35.0) 48.1 | 36.5 
Palate and other defect-.| 142] 73 | 215: 24.0 | 24.6 | 24.1 | 62.0] 45.2 | 56.2] 52.1] 41.0] 48.3 
Epicanthis and other de- | | 
LOC so nccSubeeeeeeEEEeos 160 73 | 173 | 13.0 | 19.1 | 15.6 | 52.0] 48.0 | 50.2 | 41.0] 384.2) 38.1 
Ear and other defcct..-... 106 27 183 ; 18.8 | 33.3 | 21.7 | 68.0 | 48.1 | 63.9 40.5 | 40.7 40. 6 
Palate and ear defective.| 103| 17) 120/145 | 588 | 20.8 | 543 52:8 } 54.1 9°39.8))29.8) 3873 
Epicanthis and ear de- | - | 
fOCTIVOs asec cess cle 74 29} 103 | 14.8 | 41.3 | 22.3 | 43.2 | 55.1 | 46.6] 28.3 | 39.0) 31.0 
Cranial defect and epi- 
Canthistecerecerie cs: < 46 44 90 | 39.1 | 63.6 | 51.1 | 89.1 | 79.5 | 84.4 | 80.4 | 50.0) 65.5 
Palate defective and epi- | | 
CanthIS Jeencc ese snes ees 41 838 | 74] 19.5 | 24.2 | 21.6 | 36.5 | 54.5 | 44.5 | 31.7 | 39.3 | 35. 1 
PART III. 


TABLE 18.—Cases feeble-minded or mentally exceptional, 


Boys. | Girls. | Total. 


NiImbertOUN Man SCHOOlS— CIVIL sce seeieee ccisisale ais cee ois siereiss cles Se leleio cies cveieye(clei 124 110 a234 

Coincident defects: 
Casesidefective in. development -22 222 .c2cscecasccscecisecseccaeseoccnccae 84 75 159 
PSUinonutal DeEVC SIONS caqceccnsnacccca6sentaeadseeceedaeswccneecesewee sce 96 qi 173 
ONutte tome Onvee tee ee tee oie sions wean cite See eS Se eiak ca ces xin somes 26 25 51 
Development defective, with abnormal nerve signs and low nutrition. -.. 17 13 30 
JB DUNNO. cosonccsobaetosuuccbenpcacono someon cde cmaanEEU bu seu nouseEbosdaus 5 5 10 
@rippledkormarwly Zed s ces secie ness scl cc oes sce ainisieiois sie sielicisisia saci alesis eiaie 5 3 8 
HESS CANIES) ear eis) a eee lg eee eee mee ness a sen oe Piercy eateries 20 16 36 


a Of these 234 cases, Boys 2, Girls 3, Total 5, had cold blue hands. 


In one family 8 cases were found attending the same day school. Cases oceurring 
in the poor law schools have been given in detail. In a poor law school there were 
also 3 from one family. 


TABLE 19.—Children reported on investigation to be feeble-minded or mentally exceptional, 
or so reported by the teachers. 


Number 
seen in Idiots. Imbeciles. | sents ml moma 
Reference No. Schools. schools. i); te tl ee 


Boys. |Girls.|Boys. |Girls.{Boys. 'Girls. Boys. Girls.|Boys. 'Girls. 


= 
w 
bo 
Ww 
w 


REUNION eae oe cinss te 2 ‘Boorlawiaes cess. 44 A | Serene msec 12 TAR: = 35 

ROME KOCV ITI. .... Certified indus: |...... Eres (eee aera na ee | Bele | 4 
rial, 

XXIX-XXXIV...| Homes and or- 2 HSH | Bereretera |lseicteic|| eters = PA) Eee eee 11 
phanages. | 

TCO. 0's eee Dayschoolsb....) 78] 50) 2{ oO] is] 7} 3{ 6] 55{| 37 


@ Many cases registered as ‘‘ Feebly-gifted ” were very low class. 

b It is probable that among those entcred as ‘‘ Feebly-gifted mentally’ some would be found, on fur- 
ther examination, to be really imbecile, and many eiaaule of great improvement; of the imbecile cases, 
2 boys and 2 girls were also epileptic. 
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TABLE 19, a.—Poor law (district and separate) schools (I-XIX), epileptic children, or 
cases with history of fits. 


Sex. No. | Age, | Standard. History of cases. 
t 

Girl =.=... 553 14 VI | Palate V-shaped. Attimes seems quite lost, at other times in- 
solent or sulky; very naughty. Possibly petit mal. 

Boy. 2950 10 I | Ears very large; frontals overact; hands balance with thumbs 
drooped and approximated dull and stupid; restless and inat- 
tentive; epileptic. 

oy es--| L171 14 YI | Head small, 19 inches, not badJy shapen; short and too small 
for age; expression quite wanting; mouth open; hands bal- 


ance with thumbs drooped; general balance asymmetrical 
and stiff, with slight inclination of body forward; epileptic; 
below the average in intelligence. 
GY 3023s 221a 15 IV | Forehead rather narrow; palate normal; epicanthis slichtly 
; developed; expression rather wanting; slight tremor of' fin- 
gers, left hand only, and its balance is rather weak; has had 
epileptic fits; mentally very dull. 
BOY +..5.- 310 10 Primer | Physiognomy average; expression wanting; said to have had 
epileptic fits at home, none in school; mentally dull. 


These five cases were the only children with any evidence as to epilepsy. In the 
certified industrial schools (XX-XXVIII) no epileptics were found. In the homes 
and orphanages (XXIX-XXXIV) only one epileptic child was found. This case is 
the last on the following table. 


TABLE 20.—Public elementary and other schools (XXXV-CVI). Epileptic children, or 
cases with history of fits. 


Reference No. 649; girl; age, 11; standard, II9 Big for class, expression and balance normal, but 
head often held in asymmetrical posture; eyes much turned down; reported to have had fits till 
eighteen months ago. 

1042; girl; age, 11; standard, IIT: Head well made, palate slightly V-shaped; wanting in cheerful 
expression; wanting in spontaneous movement; hands blue with cold; speaks fairly well; fairly 
recular in attendance; very vacant at times; below average ability; possibly attacks of petit mal. 

2366; boy; age, 12; standard, I: Physiognomy, normal; expression fixed, with corrugation; O. oculi. 
relaxed; thin and pale; stammers; is weak and dull, andis said to have had fits. 

2391; boy; age, 5; infant standard: Head, small; too motionless; without expression; looks pale, 
fet coe rcui. is said to have had fits at home, none in school; a good child, not lively; reads 

airly well. 

2487; boy; age, 10; standard, IV: Head. large; frontal bosses; expression bright; reported as dull 
in school; bas had a few occasional fits at home, none in school. 

2901; girl; age, 13; standard, VII: Head and features normal; expression wanting; eyes wander 
and do not fix well; hand-balance, feeble; movements uncertain; she looks at others before moving 
as told; aoe system probably not sound; very dull in school, but improving; has fits at home, none 
in school. 2 

3178; boy; age, 11; standard, IV: Epicanthis; expression, wanting; smiles much; looks deficient in 
intellect; speech defective and indistinct; did not talk till five years of age; general appearance 
healthy; reported as ‘‘ very good and well conducted; very nervous; ability average in all subjects 
except reading, which is owing to defect in speech; has fits in school.” : 

3365; boy; age, 14; standard, III: Not secn, being absent from fits; reported epileptic and dull. 

5905; boy; not seen; out of school; reported as epileptic, with no mental power. 

5278; girl; age, 12; standard, IIT: Head and featurcs normal; expression fixed, with corrugation; 
hand-balance feeble; response slow; reported as a nervous, frightened child; said to have fits, but has 
had none in school. 

5355; boy; age, 13; standard, Vi: Head, features, expression normal; hand-balance weak; lordosis; 
a clever boy; conduct very goud; has epileptic fits both at home and in school. 

5356; boy; age, 12; standard, III: Frontal bosses; palate narrow; expression wanting in changeful- 
ness; very dull ormentally defective; conduct good; epileptic. 

7488; boy; age, 8; standard, I: Head and features normal; no abnormal nerve-signs observed; pre- 
sented as ‘‘very dull; said to have had fits at home sequcut to a fall, none in school.” 

6624; boy; age,7; standard, I: Features and expression normal; O.oculi relaxed; squint; uses 
glasses; intelligent, but a solitary child: never plays with other children; clean and not vicious; has 
had fits at home, none lately. 

6625; boy; age,9; standard, I: Frontal bosses; pale and pigeon-breasted; features good; expression 
wauting in changefulness; speech defective; response slow; has fits; not much below average in men- 
talcapacity. | 

7345; girl; age,8; standard, I: Physiognomy normal; expression bright; dull in school; used to 
have fits, none now; neverin any schoel. 

7371; girl; age,8; standard, II: Head small; circumference, 19.5 inches; very thin; expression too 
still; response in movement good; a good child, but dull; epileptic. 

7390; girl; age, 10; standard, IV: Physiognomy and expression, etc., normal; reported of average 
attaiuments, but very nervous; said to have tits at home, none at school. 

230 (1889); girl; age, 3; infant standard: Head normal; palate arched and narrow; epicanthis very 
slight; expression and nutrition good; very dull; can not speak plainly; said to have had a fit of 
twelve hours’ duration last year. 

262 (1839); boy; age, 5; infant standard: A small child; nutrition good, but pale; forehead very 
shallow; frontals overact finely, with corrugation; ‘“‘ puzzles teacher; clever at lessons, but at times 
looks silly and can not be got to speak for a while;” reads and spells well; clever at lessons when he 
will work; possibly a case of petit mal. 

287 (1889); boy; .age,11; standard, III: Physiognomy normal, and head of good size; hands nervous 
balance; slight lordosis; thin, pale: not troublesome; used to have fits. 

325 (1889); girl; age, 8; standard, 1: Development average; a varying divergent squint; reported 
very bright, but very nervous; said to be subject to fits. 
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785; girl; age, 6; infant standard: Development signs arerage; looks silly; turns away ler head 
eh spoken to; rests her head on the table; troublesome in school; dirty; average in school lessons; 

as fits. - 

821 (1889); boy; age, 10; standard, IV: No points observed; reported as intelligent, but has fits at 
gchool, lasting some seconds; he falls down and kicks; has had 160 fits In one day. 

828 (1889); boy; age, 14; standard, VI: Average developinent; right hemiplegia from infancy; 
writes with left hand; only ordinary intelligence; has fits, none in school. 

6181; girl; age, 9; standard, 1I: Well-inade; eyes do not follow well; response not bad, but not very 
exact; reported ‘very defective in intelligence, and epileptic.” 

6185; girl; age,8; infant standard: Head very small, 18.5 inches circumferences, not badly shapen; 
ears badly made in rim; expression wanting; no response in action; will not speak; thin; does not 
speak; can not read or write, but appears to understand some things said; mentally defective, and 
epileptic. ; 

FOS): girl; age, 11; standard, II: Physiognomy average; hands balance in ‘nervous posture,” with 
finger twitches; reported dull, with epileptic fits in school. 

6097: girl; age, 6; infant standard: Not seen, but reported by teacher as ‘‘ dull and epileptic.” 

89 (1888); girl; age,8; standard, I: Forehead rather narrow; mouth kept open; wanting in expres- 
sion; pale, thin, and has a cough; ‘‘at times seems wanting mentally; will then give ridiculous 
answers,” probably mentally defective with petit mal. 

4450; boy; age, 13; standard, IT: Hasleft school, but wassent for by teacher; wasin school four years, 
and practically did no work; at last fits became so strong as to interfere with the school; expression 
bright; eyes not well moved. 

3988; boy: age, 12; standard, V: Frontal vertical ridge; frontals overact; O. oculi lax; tremor; quiet 
and intelligent; said to have bad fits, none in school. 

5780; boy; age,9; standard, II1: Physiognomy average; hands balance in ‘‘ nervous posture,” with 
finger twitches; infantile palsy of right leg, which is short; an average boy, but used to have fits in 
infant school. 

4204; girl; age, 8; standard, IIT: Palate narrow; expression bright; speaks well; thin; very dull 
in learning, but well behaved; has had fits, but none in school. 

4226; boy; age, 13; standard VI: Strong and well built; expression wanting; smiles too much; eyes 
not well moved; reported ‘‘ very uneven in work; learns some subjects quickly and easily, at others 
he is hopeless; epileptic from 6 ‘ears old; sometimes two or three fits a day in school.” 

4263; boy; age, 10; standard, 1II: Head normal; expression bright; eyes not well moved; has a bad 
memory, and fits in school. 

6854; boy: age, 6; infant standard: Head smaJl; bridge of nose thick; expression wanting; head- 
balance weak, and general balance very asymmetrical; movements slow; very thin; said to be very 
spitefil; claws other children; hassevere fits at home, none in school. Mentally bright. 

6868; boy; age, 5; infant standard: Head s'rall; child thin; very spiteful; pulls children's hair; 
mentally average; has had fits at home, often away ill, never fits in achool. 

6719; boy; age, 12; standard, VI: Squint; epileptic; was sharp till fits came on; now does an aver- 
age, but with an e‘iort. 

4669; boy; age.10; standard, V: Palate narrow; ‘suffers from fits; average intelligence.” 

4811; boy: age,9; infant standard; head well made; ears plain; expression wenting; frontals over- 
act; O. oculi relaxed; generally overmobile; reported ‘‘epileptic and unable to learn.” 

5038; boy: age, 10; standard, IV: Physiognomy and nerve signs normal; reported ‘‘mentally dull, 
with fits at home, never any in school.’ 

5592; boy; age, 10; standard, 1: Palate V-shaped; ears outstanding; ‘‘suffers from fits.” 

6602; girl; ace,11; standard, II: Eves not well moved; works well in school, but has tits. 

ae ; boy; age, 6; infant standard: Eyes not well moved; said to have fits at home; none in school; 
very dull. 

7824; boy; age,5; infant standard: Dolichocephalic; thin; said to have fits at home (donbtful). 

7828; boy; age.4; infant standard: Bandy legs; said to be subject to fits at home; ‘‘dulland vicious.” 

7306; boy; ave, 15; standard, IL: Bridge of nose thick in bone; expression wanting; ‘‘fits in school 
in which he will fall on the tioor; dull at work; brother epileptic.” 

4136; girl; age,11; standard, Il: Head and physiognomy normal, but palate V-shaped: eyes not 
well moved; reported ‘‘very dull over lessons; well behaved on the whole; has fits occasionally.”’ 


TABLE 21.—Children crippled, maimed, or deformed (not eye cases). 


Schools I-CV1I. Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
Wisease of hip in variousistages, mostly nealed ....- 2... -.-..-cecnnenecceceee 24 18 49 
Disease of spine in various stages, mostly healed ...-..--.---...---e--e-eeeee 25 17 42 
(Conmaenciiagl | eave tnt pees eaornooearecae anne ccanee Cnoo CC Onm roe ceo eer errors 6 3 9 
Crippled from disease or injury of upper extremity, not included in other 

ete een oc a amare ios ends sane ecco van ontee see ie cnes cee Seacen ae sh 2 13 
Crippled from disease or injury of lower extromity......-.-.---.-.--s-ee-eee- i 4 il 
LG ANU o boos sondaaooanoooedounabos oce ne aceCcuo oS nTO Scene noo eESsoeseccee 15 8 23 
PAGISIMPE TUM NCU ULE Cl gaa a Netaiere st tateiera)-’e/etaiavate ale a\aicaece =/e a\e,sia\e.—/arsieis.aicicisirise o/ais aictamiers aiera,eiell Save cies ays 1 ] 
Conyenital absence of greater part of upper extremity -..--..---------------- 3 2 5 
CcnccumielenscHGe Ol lian gees seit cee cicjccse se SaseciceciceesaecccecacsscecneePacnces ct 4 4 
Couaemiraledlerccttommdainctoleiantl seme ecee se stein sec ciceee ce recisicms als cleies o/aateia 4 2 6 
Pre MaMlenyuralysis Ol Upper Ox tremily.«..<-..c-csassnccasecssccseneecsces cade 10 4 | 14 
Meee eiaralysis of lower extremity ..- -~ 2 2.-c6ceswnensercqarssereeccnsenced 32 6 | 38 
A eri isiplics Cael epNemenneeet ersrae ee ee acre oleate octaie ere occ ceienb ceed eneadececcue mel 14 9 33 
[Perey AOS. oop dacsGA dons o SonGS0N HO CAe OOO ln BASS er OCEe Eee eee rer ee namEe Tl 2 2 4 
Aor @GiR oe ned 6b6Gs co DEER HA ORDEEH ASS BADEN see nent | 1 1 2 
(Wonca ev SeNCeLOl LOOb eee seis ee tisini es oon ce aminciomcceecwecwcee coca dh aeccsee 1 1 
Jb giceul “ne: pall SiG one Wee Oe ne oe eee soe 1 

ee cine set een we oc ialb.s aed Siacucgocs ane Geadace canna | 155 84 239 
rl someon mental (efect...-..c.-sececccrcaccanccecesseeccucssnesceces 7 9 16 
Se eerie Web Ade OF INJUTY <.-- onc cannes csccnnccnceacrccseereastenceecees 88 53 141 
‘OP ples enh Ven en nnn 60 22 82 
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TABLE 21.—Cases crippled or maimed (not eye cases). 


é 


Disease, injury, defect, or paralysis, etc. 


Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. 


° Certified industrial 
Union schools, I-XIX.| ..44 ols, XX-XXVIII. 


Girls. | Total. 


1 | 1 
= ae 
dadodabe 1 
wee ee ene 1 
Se a 

| 


Disease of hip, in various stages, mostly healed .... 9 3 12 cee 
Disease of spine, in various stages, many healed...- 10 5 157 | Semis 
Disease of spine, in various stages, mostly healed ..]........)..-..---]-------- 2 
Contractedskmeejoint) sre. s--o- sleoc sees cece cn ocnc- 1 es aeeee 1 1 
Crippled from disease or injury of upper extremity. 7 1 8 1 
Crippled from disease or injury of lower extrem- 

ity, not included in other groups .-....-..---.----- 3 1 cE) fosuseos 
AEC OMATIN UL Le Creare tice ecisecticis cise aie ccist-ts hy Sere YG | Sea aoe 
Congenital absence of greater part of upper ex- 

(INSTT re scone hey ne eee nearer cme | | 1 1 Pa! enGcoone 
Congemualabscuce of Hand 2202-2222. .escee ss eee! 1 1 | bee. 
Wefectanimakeot hand <-- cc cece = sc close ciciiseicico eels 2. creel DE. cee ce | 
Infantile paralysis of upper extremity ............-. 3 2 ee 
Infantile paralysis of lower extremity ............. 13 4 17 1 
UCT le Odea ciele we ie sic'a's asics wien wiecmcicica se aes saiatt 7 2 0 eee 
IPA ID Bie coodeSeooodaeenoben OS BmOpEOUMeSaSoetneD oe oABpoaaL 1 1) sGoeese 
AIA PAPAL SIS cena s ae kn esc me enen nines eens aoe 1) pepe cc Ue | aaeaee 

slat eal eta en ead sue ac eae Aaeeetcs «ade 64 | 21 | 85 | 5 | 


Public elementary 


Disease, injury, defect, or paralysis, etc. 


Disease of hip, in various stages, mostly healed ..... | 2 3 5 13 | 
Disease of spine, in various stages, many healed -.- 7 4 5 2) 1 Sees 
Contracted kneejoint: .. sc. cae <2 scccee sec ce eee Melo a 1 
Crippled from disease or injury of upper extremity.| delceeeenae 
Crippled from disease or injury of lower extremity, | 

not included in other groups ......-...---...-+---- 1 1 
Tee ei rs Ce Gl ae on Geena eee ae ee Seeesoecdocr eb 4 3 
Congenital absence of hand)... 2. .0ceossnesceess ee Byes esas: 1 
Infantile paralysis of lower extremity.........--..-. By lcameete ¢ 
Hemiplegia.....-..-.0-2220 eee eee ee eee eee e cee e cl ence nee 2 
Paraplegia..... deonsodéaddadosaodcesososcedanapastar a]. 1 
WIY NECK. . 2.20 pee ene ne eee eee eee ee eee eee teen e ele ce eeeee 1 
Disease of spine, in various stages, mostly healed ...|..-.....]--------|-----+-- 
Crippled from disease or injury of upper extrem- as 


ity, not included in other groups -....-.----.---+-|------ee}-e- sees 
Crippled froma disease or injury of lower extremity .|......-.|....--.- 
PAC INIE TIN Ube dunner. cicicisnc cet ece viele sie eieerme we cle | vale me end leatoe see 


Congenital absence of greater partofupperextrem-| | | | 
RLitnygemnpeve este ete etree ce esse ec ele -icia s avererae eve icra wi eleyescre ewe ioeic miele stots Sire e etere aorons erevete 
Concenital cercct in make of hand... .....20sc0004<5-|-<s-00s=|<nsneces 
Infantile palsy of upper extremity......--------0--- [essence ele eeeee 
Enidmtile palsy vl lOWEL EXLLOMILY 5.2020 sons - asic oc|one coneslas see vss 
Congenital cI VSVETOCCTENT#T C01 1 RO a De ee pes SRA El expiant 


Seen eee 


nc 
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PART IV. 


Public elementary schools (XXXV-C). 


in cases seer in 20 districts. 


Percentages 


TABLE 22.—Conditions of defective development. 
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This table represents the distribution of cases of ‘‘some defects in development.’ (See column No. 
8 in the centre of the table.) Next it shows the ratio of each defect upon the number seen in each 
area. (See columns 8 to 12 on the left hand.) It shows aiso the ratio of each defect upen the cases of 
mal-development. (See columns 8 tu 12 vn the right hand.) It must be observed: (1) That the data 
contained in the table are necessarily limited. The children examined in the several areas were com- 
paratively but a siuall proportion of the child-population of each district. (2) That in order to draw 
final conclusions as to the cansation of defects and their distribution in various locations, a much 
larger number of children must be seen. 

NotE.— Letters in first colanin refer to the groups in Table 35. A isa wealthy district. G and D 
are districts among high block buildings. As to these children see paper appended from the traus- 
actions of the sanitary institute. S, a town 12 miles from London, surrounded by country. Rand T 
are oe districts. The poorer districts and those middle class are indicated by reference to the key 
on table. 


TABLE 23.—Showing distribution of certain conditions, and combinations of conditions 
in 20 districts. 


es RO at Oe al AN CO Ee eh ch et ee! es 


| | Develop- 
| | i ment 
} i Develop- Develop- [Nerve cases! cases 
Sinall | Small | Rachitic | ment cases' ment cases | witbout de-| with 
heads. ; children.;children.| with nerve! without velopment ; nerve 
i signs. inervesigns.| defects. | signsand 
Distri i | | 
istricts. ; lew nu- 
| | | trition. 
oer ee = lee lies ee ee eee eae = =i 
5 eosin | ala eh wo) SS ra] oe a 2 m | m! 
Ble glee gigi 3 eye he Se |e gla lglslag 
at es ia 21 oe HjAlO/H/R)O}R [Aloe 
be ee) soe en a 
A. Kensington, Chel- Tal Acer Sl | (ona | | 1 
sea. and Pimlico....] 21! 22) 43) 9; 3,121 6 6 19 120: 62, 182] 89] 47 136, 60} 56, 116 34 2 36 
B. Marylevone....... 6| 31) 87/ 11, 14 25] 13° 6 19] 85 63, 1a) 58) 53 v9) 35 50; 85 30, 24 54 
O) SiPmmeras........ 7/18 25 4 4! 8 6, o| 6 58 27, 93| 67] 33 luo! 481 22 70, 14 13 27 
Ome Straw eee cece 7 7) 32' 39' OF 2, 2! 4: OF 4, 18; 23) 41) 29] 29, 58, 20) 12 32 5, 11+ 16 
E. Clerkenwell ...... 32) 45, 77) 19 6 25) 3; 0} 3) 42 37) 79) 84) 51, 185, 68, 59 125, 14; 13. 27 
F. Islington........-- 12, 29] 41) 3) 121) 14! 5, 0} 5} 31/15! 46) 41] 38, 79} 59; 20, 79 6 5, 11 
G. City of London...} 4/ 36 40] 215 171 6 1) 7| 13; 47, 60| 24) 24, 48, 23 24 47° 3) 17 20 
Hie \eiitechapel ....- 24) 67, 91) 20: 15! 35) 18' 4) 22) 130) 82) 212] 120) 118, 238) 139! 117, 256 30, 24 54 
I. Stepney .........-. 8) 18| 26, 1 : 4 uy ; 13 si 52, lie| 51| 44; 95/ 35, 56 91, 20, 31, 51 
J.St. George’s-in-the-| i 
East ena SRO SAREE C x7 ou! 10 10, 20) 1} O 1] 73; 39 2 391 2d 63) 53) 24 77, 27: 20| 47 
K. Bethnal Green....| 8) 2 10 6 1) 7 3, 1) 4} 59 25, 84! 49 15, 64! 52) 19, 71) 15| 7 22 
) ipa ds VCS TG) eee eee ; 9:18 27, i 5) 6 1 oO T Zo 8 29! 17, 16 33! 20; 6 26, 4 41 8 
MPD AUerSE 2 2.0 - a6 | 30 sig 80, 18 15! 33} 8 Oo} 8] 52) 33 — 86 51/137! 48 25; 73) 16 1] 27 
N. Camberwell, Wal- H | | | | 
worth, and Stock- | | | | | | 
VC ete a ecce es oe 10 ‘“ - 4 a 12 = “ 4 47| 31, 78 47 ‘| 102 " ie ate ui 19) 34 
O. Bermondsey and | | 
St. ones. once 2, 23! = 13! 2, 15) 10; 0) 10; 92' 20 | 62, 34 96; 70 28) 98! 21| 12) 33 
P. Deptford, Green- | | 
wich, and Wool- | | | | | | | | 
Byun] Camere cece rience uaa, < 16) 53’ 69; 8) 14 22) 3, 0 38 55 53 108, 75, 61) 136; 65, 60) 125] 11) 21) 22 
Q. Lewisham ........ 7\ 25 32| 4| 0} 4 a] of 1) 21) 13' 34] 24] gal 48 22) 11, 33] 0, 4] 5 
it, (Grn bret ee eeeree 3,17, 20 2 5| 7; 2) 0 2) 19° 6 25, 19 18 37; 7 9; 26) 1, 3| 4 
hop (Caan niliyel Ge oeserrrs 11; 16 27; i ‘ 5} 3 1 & a 20; 65) ia 24, 88) 24: 23 47, 11) 7 18 
T. Weybridge Dis- | | 
ice. saone = signee aloe 9| 5 41, 3 : 8 2 9 : | 24 eS ie 51; 123; 41) 20) 61) 7} 12; 19 


Notz.—Letters in first column refer to groups in Table 35. 
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PADLE 24.—Conditions of defective development; percentage of defects on total number of 
children seen in union district schools—IDveor law schools. 
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children Cranial Palate cae Epican- | oe te Os 
Refer- geen. jabnormality.| defective. ja .peorive,| this. | develop- on total num- 
e1uCEe Schools. + “ment. hecceon 
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Petes Seles) Sst e ae Sas he 2 rei eis 
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MI. Sutton...... 994'750,1, 744 6.9] 4.6] 5.95, 2101.73.85. 42.84.32,73.22.92.5) |, 416, 2)10.213. 5 
ieee Banstead -..!288 197) "485, 4.8) 1.5] 3.5.2.7) 6.614.313. 812.5 3.81.7/3.5 2.44.1) 3.5/5.9 12.5/13.713.0 
ieee. Anerley ..../435319| 754! 6. y 3.4] 5.4'1.8| 4. 73.015. 04.04 6 .912.21.43.2' 3.7/3. 4 13. 5)13. 413.2 
VI....| Forest gate.'285 229! 514| 2.4! 5.01 3.6/3.1) 7. 0-4. 818. 52.23.02. 4/4. 33.346 3, 514.0 12.2115. 213.5 
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IIL ...| Brentwood .'279 202} 481) 8.2) 4.4] 6.63.5,4.0'3.98.0.4.06.22.82.52.77.5' 3.915.821.512.817.8 
XI ©..| Leytonstone 307 220) 527! 4.2) 2.3] 3.4/2.6 3, 63. 0:4. 5:1. 7/3. 42. 6.6. 0/4.0°5, 510. 4/7. 5°13. 6 19.0 15.9 
IX -1.| Islington ....220196 416) 6.013.2) 9.33.14.53.81.3) 0] «7, 91. 51.24,510.2/7. 213,117,812. 9 
ay Marylebone {175138 313/10.3 7.9 9.2)4.5,2.1 3.5.2.2 01.22. 2] .71.6.8.5 me 8. 0/15. 6 
(Southall). i | | | | 
XVI..) Si. Edward's} 0/199) 199] ° 0/10. 0110.0} 0'3.5/3.5| 0/2. 012.01 o|1.0'1.0| 0; 5.5/5.5; 0/13.0.13.0 
(Lotteridge). oli eine! los f | fe. | 
xvit.| St. Mary’s [501| of 591) 9.3] 0] 9.35.5, 05.57.2| 07.2.7 0|.76.4| 06.4196 019.6 
(North | | 
1 Hyde). | | 
XVIII) St. Vincent’s'210; 0) 2101 6.6} 0} 6.6) .5| of 51.9) 0/1.95.7] 05.7/5.2| 0'4.215.7] 015.7 
(Mill Hill). i | | | | | 
Se re CC (ep 


| Totals.|...|.--..- 6.5 


4, 32, 58 ap. 1/2. 5 2'4.3) 4. 4 zs 012, 014.8 


| bol 


a The palate was examined in each child except in these two schools, where it was examined in some 
cases only. 
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TABLE 25.—Arranged to compare conditions of children in groups of day schools corre- 
sponding in area with certain poor law schools respectively; percentage of children 
presenting each department respectively, taken on the number of children seen. 


: Development : 
Number seen in Cranial 
the area. a pee num! pnormalities. 
< Reference to Reference to ey 
ReferenceNa : the locality and a wee = 
j oe area + a rq a a | rd 3 a |r 
| Pie | 6) ee See. 
; Ao | a | wa | eo | ae Pe | H 
PANNE os sis a ea eee I; O; LX; |2,580 |2,136 4,716 | 14.4] 10.0 | 12.4 | Pees | Gia |e 
| LXXVILI. | 
ANE ce oa Banstead........ pte ae 1,385 |1,127 [2,512 | 15.0] 9.6) 126/64] 4.1] 5.4 
Vee ee cee Anerloy..-.--.+- RS ee 1, 432 |1, 360 2,792 | 12.7| 8.8: 10.8 | 5-1 | 5.0 | 5.5 
BVA ec ok ex Forest Gate..... i eaeaxe ..---/2,480 (2,521 |4,951 | 10.2} 7.9] 9.0) 4.2) 3.8 | 4.0 
50 Ceara Hanwell (1889) .. Gi Ss | 705 | 958 2 663 | 11.7 | 12.4 | 12.0 | G11 75 | 6.8 
e | t 
PR eis as Leavesden ...... Cs 2 ee un 779} G24 |1,403 | 15.7| 11.2(13.6; 4.2) 44/143 
POI era ce NEIGCHAMT 2... =. [eo eee ee eye? 1,177 L, 103 ;2, 280 | 10.7 | 8.0 | 9.3 | 5.3] 4.2| 4.8 
BV oer = Plasheb osc ssece: i ee. ae) 665 | 576 1,241 | 16.8 | 10.9 | 14.1] 7.8) 4.8/6.4 
SE eet nk 3k Chines unr a Cll eee 49 | 345; 394! 6.1] 5.51 5.6/4.0) 2.8 | 3.0 
eld). i 
HiRes cra 8.2 Edmonton....... 1b aarti St 484 | 452 996 | 9.7] 11.5 | 10.5 | 4.7| 6.6| 5.8 
i0a Brentwood...... bee) EN 330 | 206} 536 |11.2| 12.5111.5/4.5| 9.0161 
ee Leytonstone. .... Tea onite 20 718 | 632 11,350} 15.0| 6.3 | 10.9 | 5.1| 1.21 3.3 
i ae Islington, ../s.<- (ee re o, 876 | 802 1,678 | 82| 66) 7.4/3.013.813.3 
52 ae ee Maryléebon6 | Bewcs-....5- 54 1,214 (1,221 12,435 $11.6] 9.5 | 10.515.9| 4.1] 5.0 
| (Southall) ..... | | 
Same Vil. Trish poor law |.accoccneses2-s 317! 293 | 6101 14.8] 10.9] 12.9] 8.5) 40) 63 
XVII. schools.a | | 
c External ear de- 2 : Other defect in 
Palate defective. | SEtiTe. Epicanthis. development. 
Reference No. i : ar : 3 : ; . 
a n Lon . to og Loe] Q n Lage] - Loan] 
Pees $ Be | = a Pra 7H $ Bm |e $s 
°o om oO o om Oo o . ° o om ° 
ea) Oo: A 6a | O H | AQ O A A | 6 HA 
ee — —— 
SES rs 3.9/3.9! 39] 53/45] 34] 27] 24] a5] 45] 34! 40 
1 ees 3.6 | 29) 3,3) 5.01 1.9) 3.3 9.0) 2.8) S93 | 8 dag eee 
it ee ern 9.3) 18} LO) 22! 4) 1918.7 | 2) 8.0yh 2 3 oec eee 
Vit See ene 19) U7! 1.71 3.0) 11] 20) 14) 21 | es Sie ie 
Wil 2 ee 17/338) fol 3.4) 2509.0 | dea) 2d [ie OS oie ieee 
a nicod oe ne 4:| 8.2! Sh) 5.5 | 1.4] 3.6.) 88.1097 (3a) 3.8 | oan aed 
SUL 1.541.0) 192)) 98.1). 94 158 1. teed. | 1.0) ees aOR eg 
SO ao 197 271 239 5.8! 5th) 3.9 B.0lh| 19 |) 24h RAO) 5.2 bees 
ie soc anno occa 38] .Opis....| 220) a Sho) (20) So 2 ai 
IY a ee i F186 9 1.7/°1.75 38.3) -CU 2a Jeli 1.85) Son) Sah @ oe 
GUC 3) a eer Ul 155) 251 438 39) 1.48 s.og] .6 10) (ZIM 8 2 ergo 
Sot ere » 2.08 3.1] 8.14 44] 2.18 8.08 8. 61h) 1.51, 2,0% 3.05] 2.0 mes 
Dion on eal | 1.68 0.7) 1.4) 1.8} .60/1.0) 2.098) . Nita! o0 | one jae 
Soe ee 2.9) 29] 29] 3.1 of 2.0) LIM 1312 | 20) 3.9 enn 
evan ov ll, XVIIL..- +. on ye ee ee oF 3.6| 2.2 207 21) 27) 59] 5.2 


a For these poor law schools no corresponding schools except LXIX. 
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TABLE 26.—Giving general analysis of conditions of children, arranged as to residence, 
social position, and nationality, on percentages taken in nunber of children seen. 


Number of chil- 


Reference Nos. 


Px @......-. 


LXIX-J-CVI...... 


Children noted. 


dren seen. cases 
Groups of schools. : . ; z ; : : : : 
eS A ms m a iia | 
a em fae S la hes | SHS hs 
aa O a FQ oO HH FQ cS H 
ee ee 
Poor law schools....-...-- 5, 884! 3,947) 9, 931 22.6) 17.3) 20.5) 15. 0) 12. 2! 13.8 
Certified industrial s¢ pegs 1,588} 407) 1,995 31.4] 22.3) 29.6) 20.7 15.2 19.6 
...| Homes and orphanages .. 774) 1,049) 1,823) 22.2) 17.7| 19.6) 13.8 12.7 13.2 
Resident schouls.......... 8, 246) 5,403;13,649 24.1) 17.7| 21.6 16.0 12.4) 14.6 
Day sschoolsymereeerece i. 18, 638,17, 740 36, 378 19.1] 14.9) 17.4) 12.2 8.8! 10.6 
Selected better class aa | 5, 281) 4,934/10, 215) 21.2) 16.1) 18.7, 14.3 8.5) 11.5 
schools (see key). 
Lower class day schools - 13, 357/12, 806/26, 163) 18.3) 14.4) 16.4) 11.4 8.9) 10.2 
English children in day “116, 982'15, 875/32, 807, 19.2) 14.9) 17.1) 12.5) 9.0) 10.8 
schools. . | 
epee children in day | 1,389) 1,572, 2,963) 17.7; 13.8 15.7 83 6.8 7.5 
schools. | 
Trish children in resident | 1,694; 595) 2,289} 34.5) 19.3] 30.5, 22.4) 12.9 19.9 
schools and school LXIX 
(see key). | 
For all schools.........-- 15. 5) 18. 3) 13.4) 9.1) 11.6 


Reference Nos. 


I-X1xX 


XXIX-XXXIV ... 
JES. O06 Vigne aer 


Dp, ES 0p. @ ©) See 


LXIX-I-CVI...... 


g/2|2 
° orm ° 
AlOIA 
| Poor law schools..........- 15 | 9.812. 9) 
_ Certified industrial schools. 20. 814 {19.4 
Homes and orphanages..... 14, 4/10. 612.2 
Resident schools ........... a. 1/10. 3:13. 8 
Way schools << 6-16ccisuecs eh 1.11 8.6 9.8 
Beiscead better class day 12, 2/10. 5,11. 6 
schools (see key). 
Lower class day schools. -.-)10.5) 7.7) 9.1 
English children in day 10.9) 8.5] 9.7 
schools. 
Jewish children in day /11.1! 8.3) 9.6 
schools. 
| Irish children in resident |25.611.9'22.1 
schools and schoo] LXIX 
(see key). 
oral School steerer erecc o 21 12.6) 8.9 10.9 


Groups of schools. 


26, ie 143 50, 027| 20.7 


| 


Nerve cases. 


Cases with Children re- 


Ow 


nutrition. | Ported dull. 
PlelS(S1a 18 
MIO; |jmiolas 
4.0 2.3) 3.3] 8.5) 7.11 8 
2.5) 6.8) 3.414 |11.5113,5 
1.8) 3.3) 2.6 8.70.7 9.9 
3.5} 2.8) 3.2) 9.7) 8.1) 9 
3.9] 4.6 4.2) 7.5) 5.71 6.6 
| 5. 6 ii 8.7 5.8] 7.6 
3.6] 4.2] 3.9] 7.1) 5.7) 6 
3.9| 4.7 “9 7.8 5.7| 6.8 
3 | 2.4 2 4.6, 5.6 5.1 
4,9) 5.8] 5,514.3] 9.713.1 
3.81 4.2 4 | 8.21 6.31 7.3 


pops cabo go e2 go ge 
oO bo aT. 


P O Dry wrwcwwp 

oO (se) Go o0 bt Se > ie 

P we wr prprp pry 

A AW An OMonow 
nA 


me 0 
J 


3.1) 2.3) 2.9 


Kery.—Twenty selected better class day schools: XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVII, XXXVIII, XXXIX, 
paren XUV -XLViXLVIL, XLVI, XLIX-LXXX-LX XXII, LXXXIV-XCIILC, CL CI. 
CVI. Hight schools containing almost inclusively Irish children: XVI, XVII, XVIII-XXV, XXVI, 
pov, XX VilI-LXLX. Fifty-two lower-class schools: XLI- XL CMU Lx ke ee 
LXXXiLDXXXV_-XCIL_XCIV_XCIX_CIILCIV-CV. 
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TABLE 27.—Showing distribution of certain conditions and combinations of conditions in 
various groups ef schools. 


Number of chil-| gmail heads. | Small children. 


Reference Nos. * Groups of schools. dren seen. 
|} 
Boys.'Girls.| Total. Boys. 'Girls. Total, Boys.'Girls. Total. 
% = 71 |) US 
IEG OC Rene eeeee Poor-law schools....... 5, 884) 3, 947) 9, 831 42) 67: 109 41 48 89 
XOX NO NVC acre Certified industrial | 1,588, 407) 1,995 sf) 26 50 21 6 27 
schoo!s. 

XXIX-XXXIV ..-| Homes and orphanages 774/ 1,049 1, 823 14 53) 67 3 9 12 
PE XONGRUOVE 22g ocean Resident schools.--.--. 8, 246) 5, 403 13, 649 80) 146 226 65 63} 128 
PROXGXOVE (6 Volition cer Day SChOOIS = es =... -5 18, 688.17, 740 36, 378] =: 247 592 839, 144 146 290 
Selected better class | 5,281) 4,931 10,215 60} 112 172 30 27 57 

day schools. 
The remainder of the |13, 357,12, an 26,163] 187) 480 667; 114) 119) 233 


day schools. | ; 
Day schools not con- 16, 932 15, 875132, 807} 230) 551! 781) 126) 131) 257 
taining mostly Irish | | | 


or Jew children. 


NGSNGI ES TENGE, ears ois =: Jewish children ......-] 1,389} 1, 572) 2,961 15 35, 50 15, 12 27 
All trish children...... nL 694 595) 2, 289 13 = zs 15 5 29 
LON seonsonseess Irish day school ....... 317/293) 610 2) 3 3 6 
0h 5 eee Willechools .c--.... ee 26, 881/23, ge 027| 327) «73 : 1, 065 209 209, 418 
t Ps | 
F : Development Development 
- ee la cases with nerve cases without 
Reference Nos. Groups of schools. ; Signs. nerve signs. 
Boys.'Girls. Total.) Boys.'Girls. Total. ‘Boys. Girls, ‘Total 
3 0) Di€ eae See Sear Poor-law schools....... a3) 12 50} 543) 248 791 a 228) Da 
SOR OA Fo aae eae industrial Deer. | 5) ©6200 3 237| 129) 25| 154 
schools. 
XXIX-XXXIV...! Homes andorphanages} 1) 4 5, 77 68, 145, 30) 66, 96 
I-XXXIV .........]| Resident schools......- 44 16 66] 820; 353, 1,173; 504 318; 822 
RXV -OVE .222-4 Day Schools 5.2... --<n0 113 23 36) 1,155 743) 1, 898, 1,137) 821; 1, ae 
57 


day schools. 
The remainder of the 81 10 91) 785 515 1,300 751, 630) 1,381 

day schools. | | 
Day scheols not con- 106 22} 128 1,055 675) 1,730 1,075 749) 1,824 

taining mostly Irish 

or Jew children. | | 


Selected better class 32 13 45, 370 228 598 386 LA 


Dp OS F626 eee Jewish children ....... 7 1 8 62, 46, 108 53 62) 115 
All Irish children ..... 1g: 1 14, 280) 35| 315 100 421 142 
PNGION Gia ic avec cciie! Itrishtday, SChoole esa. .e|[a. sets |= c/= <9 eaeee | 38 22 60 9 10 19 
EC NEG eirare cect ste! PAULUS CHOOIS Ser. <=: ere apt | 157 i | tae 1, ele 3, OFF 1,641) 1, e| 2, 750 
ee eee | Pee See ie Te 
r Development 
ee ee _| cases with nerve | Development 
; dat P signs and low cases. 
Reference Nos. Groups of schools. ment dezects. ann 


Boys.| Girls. Total. Boys.|Girls.|Total. Boys. Girls.!Total. 


———— 


JE) Deere Poor-law schools....... 540 140! 486 95 471 142! 888! 475 


1, 363 

EXON NONOV sl eee Certified industrial 132) 20' 152 20 14 34| 329 62; sy 
schools. 

XXIX-XXXIV...| Homes and orphanages 35 44 79 4 15 19! 107; 134) 241 

Pe NONUNG IV ac Resident schools....... 513} 204) 717; 119 76} 195) 1,324 671) 1,995 

ROY “OVI. ...-.. Day schools ......---.- 925| 774] 1,699} 293] 305} 598 2,292, 1, 564) 3, 856 


Selected better class 238) 269) 507; 107 94, 201; 756} 419) 1,175 
day. schools. | 

The remainder of the 687, 505) 1,192) 186). 211] 397 1,536) 1,145, 2, 681 
day schools. 

Day schools not con- 805] 675) 1,480! 269} 284; 553 2,130) 1, 424) 3, 554 
taining mostly Irish 
or Jew children. 

178 12 9 21 115} 108; 223 


) OES DO (henanocae Jewish children -.....- 93 8 

All Irish children ..... 156 48) Quid 39] 17 56 380 77| 457 
GEN GIUENG yep icercretersrers © Irish day school .-..... 27; 1 40 12 12 24 47 32 79 
NS CWil eeccenes ec: <3 All schools'.22-..-2. 2-4 1,438) 97s) 2,41¢/ 412) 381) 793 3, 616] 2,235! 5,851 
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TABLE 28.—Showing distribution of certain conditions and combinations of conditions in 
various groups of sciwols, given as percentages upon the number of children scen. 


Small heads. Small children. Children with 


rickets. 
Reference Nos. | Groups of schools. _ - é : 
Pele eee | = |e ieee 
Ca ) i} ma j=) . 
ee ale | S le |e Are ie 
IE RODS ar peeeeeone | Poor-law schools......- i wy. |) ou) Ge .9 .6 3 .5 
Bex ek LIL... # penGedd nae 15 )\'s.8 | 2.5 | ie || LA is | aoe .2 
schools. 
Dex EX XXIV... ft Homesandorphanages.! 1.8] 5 3.6) .4 as 6 Ba ios .2 
HENONSNIV =... - ss president schools... -- 3 9) 27) 16) .7{ 11 .9 5] .3 .4 
MAA V-CVI....2.5 Day schools.2.sse.204 Low 3.3 |) 234) <7 .8 aid 6) .1 3 
Selected better class] 11/ 22/ 16] .5} .5] .5/ .5| .2 .4 
day schools. 
Day schools of average | 1.3) 3.7) 2.5 8 .9 8 6) 07 -3 
social class. 
Day schools: Enclish 1) 1.30) 3.41 23) 71) 18] .7] Jel) Stat mee 
Iecl-U Na. -...5.4 Jewish children ......- 1 2.2 Soy 1 7 .9 -5| .06 .2 
Ivish children ........- Bh} Beal aaa! 8 8 8 oe Ge. 6 
EDSON tec secs Irish day school ......- 6] 2 13 eo ee 1 elbesocy pected! caacue 
ILACS (2 emo PAL SCROOIS c0c-<.22se5 at 12] 3.2) 2.1 a) 9 az) 5] .1 oa 
| Develop- 
ma Nerve cases ay 
Development pete ay without eee 
cases with gees Wahl kdewlcp-6 0 
. out nerve signs aud 
nerve signs. Sena. ment ioe nee 
Reference Nos. Groups of schools. = defects. ae 
l 
a a |S 5) 2 | Taal @ jm | St iieeleael 
g 2 ]| ¢ [aldielalz/e/2lz 
AOA] A Ole |ASC | HIG /O]& 
eS Gene ema Poor-law schools .....-. 9.2) 6.2) 8.0) 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.8) 3.5 4.916 1.1 14 
ORO OU GL Sagase Cerner industrial | 12. 5) 9 {11.8 8. "| 6.1, 7.7} 8.3) 4.9) 7.6) 1.2 3.4, 1.7 
schoels. | 
XXIX-XXXIV ...| Homes and orphanages., 9.9) 6.4) 7.9) 3.9) 6.2) 5.2) 4.5) 4. 4.3) 35) Lata 
ENONGROEV) iscce sass Resident schools -...... 9.9] 6.5! 8.5 6. 1 5.8 6 6, 2) Sl 5.2) le eed 
YOOROUEO GT oa ee Danes CWGOISiae a. cose 6.1) 4.1) 5.2] 6.1! 4.6) 5.3! 4.91 4.3.4.6 15 1116 
Selected better clasa 7 | 4,6) 5.8 7.1) 3.8) 5.6] 4.3) 5.4, 4.9, 2 11.9 1.9 
day schools. ; | | 
Day schools of average 5.81 3 | 5.9] 5.6 4.9! 5.2) 5.1) 3.9, 4.4, 1.3) 16 15 
social class. | | | | | 
Day schools, English...| 6.2) 4.21 5.2) 6.6 4.7.5.5 4.84.2: 4.51.5 17 16 
Meneses. .2. 2-8 Jewish children ........ 4.462.934 4 | 3.93.8 6.7/5.4)6 | .81 .5 27 
Irish children ....-...-- 16.5, 5.813.7, 5.97 | 6.2 9.2/8 | 8.9 2.32.8 24 
1 SUN ees ae nigh day school.....<.. 12 | 7.5 9.8} 2.8 3.4: 3.1) 8.5) 4.4, 6.5 3.71 4.1 3.9 
MEO Welter ac cc oa « All schools. ..-s.+.ceses 7.31 4.7) 6.1, 6.1) 4. 9 a. 5 6.4] 4 2 | i zi 10 hee 


eo 8 
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TABLE 29.—Physical conditions in co-relation with mental dullness as reported by teachers. 


Total number | Number of cases for each class of schools respectively. 
Ol CSCS Ve 


senting each Certified Homes and Panicle: 


defect or com- a ace ee industrial | orphanages mentary 
bination (I-XIX) xX X- (XX1X- XXXV Cyt 
(I-CVD). Dome n | 2O-Gpous) || xS:0005), 3 N29): 
a 2 3 a| @ a om) 2 ra lg 2\3S a) n al 
Si ef eles | sles) ss ie) Stee ee 
AIo;A elo a IMIG Alea ole) ae) eee 
) 
Cases presenting some de- ] | | 
fect in development -..-.. 3, 616 2, 235.5, 851) 888 475)1, 363) 329) 62) 391! 307) 134) 241'2, 292/1, 564/23, 856 
Cases presenting abnormal | | 
Merve Signs.....2--------- 3, 413)2, 0745, 487) 889) 388/1,277| 332) 57} 389 112; 112 224 2, 080 A, 517:3, 597 
Development cases with 
MeTVe SIONS]... se - se 1, 975)1, 096.3, 071; 543) 248) 791) 200, 37) 237 77 145.1,155| 743/1, 858 
Nerve cases without devel- | 
opment defects...-....-.-- 1,488) 9782,416 346 140 40q 132) 20] 152} 35) 44! 79 925! 7741/1, 699 
Development cases without | | 
MICE V GSI OMG sears <<'coee! 1, 641)1, 189.2, 780, 345) 227) 572, 129) 25) 154 30! 66 961,137) 821/1, 958 
Cases presenting low nutri- 
TIO) Moonen aes Sone aee 1,039) 973)2, 003 236, 93] 329 41) 28] 69 14 35 49) 739 ‘-e 556 
low nutrition......-.-.... 733} 726/1,459) 159) 80} 239 27| 23) 50 13) 30 48) 534) 59311, 127 


Development cases with | 
low nutrition and nerve 
IGM eles eyes ciin ei 412} 381] 793) 95) 47) 142 20 14 34 4 15 
Cases without development | 


defects or abnormal nerve 
SIiGDS .--...-------- see e ee 525, 394) 919, 98 70 168 39) 9 


19! 293' 305) 598 


38} 358) 307| 615 


ssl 
4 
| 
| 
Development cases with | | 
| 
i] 


bd 
fe") 
wa 
r3 
° 
B 
we 
oO 
B 
PY) 
OQ 
ct 
= 
° 
=] 
[=F 
oe 
oO 
oO 


ee eceelsoweelsoaese 


WY® dococsousosesceacedade | TI! @ 55) G8). 2.02. ee oe). asc 


co” aa. 7 —_ als —tx = ae oS — i 0 at oe on 

Percentage of devel- | 

opment cases with 

abnormal nerve 

signs taken on the 

number of develop- 

ment cases .....-..- BY. er Se a2 ee ee er eel el eee eee eel Meelis Aclce cooleacat 
Percentage of nerve 

cases without de- 

velopment defects 

taken on the num- 

ber of children seen. 


5.8} 3.5] 4.9) 8.3) 4.9) 7.6) 4.5) 4.11 4.3) 4.9 4.3: 4.6 


Soe eat | 


Cases also reported as inentally dull for each class of school respectively, 


Certified in- | Homes and or- 


Poor-law schools F Public elementary 
qexix), | (ee Oe peaeety). (XXXV-CV]). 
° a = Do = | wD Comm | 
aa] Oo H Q |O!] A Q Oo ES fF oS oH 


Cases presenting some de- 
fect in development...... 330| 192] 522] 148] 29) 177) 50| 76} 126] 870} 631) 1,501 
Cases presenting abnormal 


MEME STO S re eretertere) ----| 347 | 176] 523 151 | 33 184 45 63 108 | 827 | 608) 1,435 

Development cases with 
MICE Ve SIGNS cence ieee e a= 220m) 112) 332 90 | 18); 108 28 40 68 | 497 | 305 802 

Nerve cases without de- | 

velopment defects ....... 127 64 | 191 61 | 15 76 17 23 40] 330] 303 633 
Development cases without 

MELVO SUMS pete a i=) oc\e2 -=1= 104 75 | 179 53 10 63 16 37 | 53] 368] 319 687 
Cases presenting low nu- 

UTUCIO Mi ereeieyelers eieietetsis cicieloret= 67 52} 119 22 | 13 35 8 20) 28! 305]; 310 615 
Development cases with 

low nutrition ..........-- 52 32 84 12 | 10 22 5 18 2309 222 | 230 Me 452 
Development cases with 

low nutrition and nerve 

SUGTA Speen vers neiecieeetele etic 34 19 53 11/| 6 17 2 11 13 | 145} 121 266 
Cases withoutdevelopment 


d efects or abnormalnerve 
BLOTS ceererieisje ae cise cicero 44 20 66 13) 5 18 7 q 14} 121]; 100 221 
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TABLE 30.—Showing number of children with low nutrition in resident and day schools, 


and the percentage of these cases that presented co-related conditions, taken upon the 
cases of low nutrition. 


Percentage | Percentage 
Percentage | Percentage| of nerve | of casesre- 


Casesof nutrition.; of develop- | of nerve | cases with | ported as 

ment cases. cases. development) dull by the 

Schools. : defects. teachers. 

n a oe a | a |oa ajo Be ||| tee! 

aa S HiAlIOlH|RIOl;HIAl[O AIR | Ole 
Resident schools I-XXXIV)| 291; 156; 447/68. 3:85. 2/74 2.66. 6,69. 0.67. 3/40. 8/42. 3/13. 6133. 3:54, 4.40.7 
Day schools (XXX V-CVI)...| 739 817 1, 556)72. 2!72. ile nies de 0,59. 8/39. 6/37. 3/38. i 237. 939. 5 
All schools (I-CVI)....| 1, 030 073 2, ea 174. fe ape sli eae 0/39. 1 gaia 10. 580.7 


TABLE 30a.—Showing number of children with defects in development in resident and day 
schools, and the percentage of these cases that presented co-related conditions, taken upon 
the cases with defects in development. 


| Pereentage | Percentage | eo eeee Perecntage 
Development of cases with of cases with son low of cases 
cases. low nu- abnormal | fn 5] ene reported as 
trition. (nerve signs. : dull. 
Sehools. | oe '| signs 

. . ai ae Ss Be Wis : = 

Al] Oo | AH [A IJOH AR I(OIA RIOR (AYO A 
aaa — ||| |__| — | |_| — 
Resident schools (I-XXXTY))| 1,324 671) 1, 995,15. 7,19. 8/16. 6,61. 9 52. 6/58. ; 9.0/11.3 9. 7/39. 8 44. 2/41. 3) 
Day schools (XXX V-CV]J)...| 2, 292] 1, 564) 3, ee 337. 8/29. 2'50, 347. 5/492 12. 7119. 5 15. 5/37. 9,40, ea C 
All schools (I-CVI)...- | 3, 616] 2, = 5, Ha i 0.24, 9154. 6.49. 0/52, 4 11. 3/17. on 5138. “eR ae qT 


| | | | 


TABLE 31.—Cases that appear to require special training and care on grounds of physical 
or mental conditions. 


Certified | Homes and | Publie ele- 
industrial |orphanages| mentary 
schools (I- XIX) schools (X X-} (XXITX~ (XK XV-— 
Classes of cases eomposing this CVI). ; XXXVI). | XXXIV). CVI). 
group. a. bh at aS SCS. 


By Be = = al) oan ee 
AlSIAIRISIA|/AISlA|RI/SlAlAlola 
Fei ea See aes 
Cases exceptional in mental status. 124 |110 |234 | 44 | 41] 85)....; 6] 6] 2) 13) 15] 78 | 50 | 128 
Homan GS ees. eac -cn 0 chon cne ees Werey (PSB | ie | |e ee De ee 1 | 1] 32116) 4 
Crippted, paralyzed, ete -.......-..- 156 | 84 (239 | 64 | 21 85, 5] 2 19 | 18 | 37 | 67 | 43 | 110 
Cases delective in development, | 
with abnormal nerve signs and 
low nutrition; also reported as | 
udiby teachers....2e<<5s<-.2.--14 192 157 i349 | 34/19] 53] 11] 6] 17} 2 | 11] 13 1145 (121 | 268 
Tie, ‘508 (369 /876 [146 | 82 228 | 16 | 14 | 30 | 24 | 43 | 66 [322 [230 | 552 


= | | |] | | 
Children who appear to require spe- 
eial care. 7. e., mental status detee- 
tive, epileptie, erippled ; also chil- 
dren with defeets in development, 
abnormal nerve signs, and low nu- 
trition ; also reported as mentally 


dull by the teachers..........-..- 473 1344 1817 |187 | 74 /211 | 16} 14 | 30} 24 | 41 | 65 286 215 } 511 


1118 


In table 31, on page 1117, some children appear in more than one class. 
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Such over- 


lapping cases have been allovsed for in the second line of totals above, which gives 


the actual number of children. 


Number of 


cases, 
schools (I- 

Classes of cases composing this CVI). 

group. 


Cases defective in -development, 
with abnormal nerve signs and 
low nutrition; also reported dull 
by teachers, and crippled........-. 4 

Cases defective in development, 
with abnormal nerve signs and 
low nutrition and mentally ex- 
CEMMOUDI Re: canoes cece ccna aes 17 

Cases detective in development, 
with abuormal nerve signs and 
low nutrition; also reported dull 
by teachers and epileptic ....---- 1 

Group as last, but also mentally 
defective 

Cases defective in mental status 
and paraly zed or crippled .....--. 5 

Defective in mental status and epi- 
Neat Cees ete eo ees ee acer terres are 

Epileptic and crippled or paralyzed, | 
MO LEC ee aeretsstetevtelnrse nes sie c's ore = 


These cases are arranged below: 


Certified | Homes and| Public ele- 

Seale industrial | orphanages | meuntar 
XIX) ~ Ischools (XXK-} (XXLA- (XXXV~ 

3 XXVIID). | XXXIV). CVI) 
AOA /AIlOl|A|m/ OTe 
Sn ee eee Se eel 2| 1 3 
Lis ll Ae OSE 2; 2113) 6] 19 
oe eel oma Me pi Ree PRE 23 1) 2 
Bee aoe co Bos A pot] Ti) i 2 
ea he (oe fe eae | 
Bee | Bae. RL Be 5) 4 9 
| | ; 
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TABLE 33.—Certified industrial schools. 


i B 
Reterence ate. = pete of | pases Ne 
+ prere b childre children ; 
No. Schools. Date of visit. nw Efe noted. TEN vs 
report. i eal 
(Boys. Girls. |Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
meee eee i yt Sy Rte soe ie a eae | 
BXKON ae! Feltham (boys only) -..--.. | Nov. 26, 1890 | 3012-3173| 744 ie 162dR.5.4-- | 117 | BOGE 
MOM wel King Edwards, Cambridge | Nov. 10, 1890 | 2614-2641)}-..-.-.- 12 ABs oes Ny 28) eee 17 
Heath (girls only). | 
XXIT....| Leeds, Moortown (boys | Aug. 16,1889 | 1-32 OSM ao. ee D2 We~-cee Ff f | eeeos 
ONL. ap Bilary ford (boys only) ...-... Jan. 21,1891 | 4387-4406] 175 |...... | VAN) Laaese 11 ee 
XXIV ...! Princess Mary Home, Ad- | Jan. 31, 1891 | 4968-5001|-.....- 192 4 22258 BY ieee 26 
| dlestone (girls only). ! 
XXV....| Shibden, KR. C., Halifax | Aug. 1, 1890 | 1843-1902} 144 |...... GON Ss 222 4348 See 
| (boys only). 
XXVI...} St. Margaret's, R. C., Mill | May 20,1889 | 527-555 J...... 10302 e as 29) ees 1S 
Hill (girls only). 2 
XX VIZ: pee Nic holas, R. C., Manor | Oct. 28,1890 | 1903-1996} 250 |...... er) eee ee alt | eee 
Park (boys only). 
XX VILL! St. Vincent's, R. C., Dart- } Apr. 20,1889 | 395-526 GeV | aaa 132 Wee .aae (| Baeee 
ford (boys only). | 
nie oe ee. [essesteeeeeeeepeseeeeeee 1,588 | 407 | 500 | | a9) 62 
4 ra) 7) ay 


Eye cases: 


‘Cases present- | Delicate, pale, | Reported by Squints, ete 


ing abnormal | or thin (nutri- | teachers as 


No. Schools. nerve sign. tion low). mentally dull. bie ie 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. Girls.| Boys’ (Girls. 
EXOKC ae? § Feltham (bovs only)....--.. OT Pham s oa 10B4-5 222. S628 TA coe 
2.8 See King Edw ards. Cambridge Bee oe 22 Xo ance etl (eee ee 16WE.- 22. <8 4 
| Heath (girls only). 
XXII..... Leeds, Moortown (boys vl}) Meer e sb | Rowers 13 R22 Tees, 
ouly). 
XXTII...| Mayford (boys only) ..---.- ji, Seeorees OME Cro Ce | eel Oh eee 
XXTY ..f] Princess Mary Home, Adgp.-...... 20 [82 sees ys re TOU. ascot 4 6 
dlestone (g girls only). 
XXY ....| Shibden, R C., Halifax ic) eee on eee PAN | eee ce es 
(boys only). ; 
SOx 1 2.) Sh Marearet's, RoC, Milbl......-2 Da lisese cas Wa Bae arse HO | eteretala. 10 
Hill (girls only). 
XXVII..| St. Nicholas, R. C., Manor | GUL. Se 3 oc pL eeeerie rs CDA Laagec 13 ee ose 
Park (boys only). 
XXVIII.| St. Vincent’s, R. C., Dart- | 0) es ae Gd eens bed | eee 190 e 
| ford (boys only). : 
Metal es eecciiesce cous © 332 57 | 41 | 28 | 223 | 47 | 54 | 20 


Analysis of conditions of defect in development. 


FS & ‘ 9 410 il aa i ‘ 

rania . er defect 
<r Palate Ears Epican- |; : 

NG. Schools. ae ae defective. | defective. this. an pay : 


2: eee. Feltham (boys only) ------ DO he. cele LOW... By | eee ]4 ose ro eee 
XXI..-..| King Edwards (girls only).|...... « Wigs. A wMh| | eee Ose) 10 
»:@.4 01 Se Leeds, Moortown (boys ay.) ees, Eye ame t OM. 2. <3 Q leaeae tacoma 
only).} 
XXIII ..| Mayford (boys only) ....-- oL] eee e 74 || Baee 3 | Bee oe Uiipseoo# Elescace 
XXIV...| Princess Mary (girls only)-|---.-- ZOIR. 3. -28 eee i@| Baas oD) ee ae 4 
XXYV ....| Shibden (boys only).-.-.-.- OSE. sae . ONE - 19i)3.. 224 Sibcees u Li Wee 
XXVI...| St. Margaret's, Mill Hill |...... OW seers 13)he..4. i! Paes UM) (Ae ae ae 7 
(girls only). : 
xxvit..| st Nichelas (boys only)...| 33d:-2224)) B4... 2. | Lee aM 26 We2 24 
XXVIII.| St. Vincent’s, Dartford 38 oo ee 24 ere. &. 17 We aoc Seleeee 3 33 0eeeee 
(boys only). | 
Potalvesesssssees cers 160 | 40 67 | 18 | 106 | 3 28 3 | 122 21 


1The palates were examined in this school in some cases only. 
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ee ee 16) a7 | 48 
enera xpres- rontals _| Orbicu- |Eyemove- 
4 balance sion overact- nese jlarisoculi) ments 
No.. Schools. bad defective. ing. . relaxed. | defective. 
Pel ee ichhe le wlan oc i | og | ale We 
| oy Le | SW CH Sees) | Shewte 
A S a2) ds) aa ie} = S aa o isa S 
ees |e | ‘al ae ol eee ee es ee 
OG arios Feltham (boys only)...--- Oszea) Wape--i) “7g ss2 ay eae 5 9 et 27 lie 
EXONS. cee King Edwards (girlsonly)-|...... ca | ee nb | Lees iy) ec ee af | | Rare ng || eee | 8 
XXTI..--! Leeds, Moortown (boys Op/aas! 15-2 | eee | 2 eae one its 
only). ! 
eee 2: Bhi ied (bows Only) 2. oe Goat bl | eee. 8 }---- OC ae Denes OME... 
XXIV...) Princess Mary (girls only)4..-..- ig! Ses Gy lGeoeee 4-22) Ole... 74 | ae 2 
XNV...-! Shibden (boys only) See ob oer. 10}... Of ae 1S |e Teese yay Lee 
ROG St arearet:s, Nil Hill p22 .. old Baeseor: Ph eet Age. See DA |) eee 1) || oe 1 
(girls “onl y). | 
XX VIL..| St. iciotae (boys only) .- Goleta alGy | Bes Bg | ee ssiliescs |p tue? as oe 26418 
XXVIII.’ St. Vineent’s, Dartford eee DIAM Seley 301 2.2 eee dolce if | toe 
(boys only). 
i ae | 12 | 6 | 56 | 21| 175/14] 28 | 5} 30| 8| 87] 11 
Analysis of defective nerve signs 
49 2O Ba | Be B3 24 
Head Hand Hand | anwar ther 
me balance | balance | balance | fe. tahoe Lordosis.| nerve 
No. Schools. weak nmervous.} weak. | ; signs. 
aia fiie | 2] allis| « |2)| 4° Melllemlie 
A | oO aa) o aa) o — i aa o a ee) 
OG ee Feltham (boys only).-..... Oh) Se GT eric Wms, eet Ila ue Caer py oe 
SO Cee King Edwards (girls only) We.-24-5 aMecose-| O |scccaeg ES een cee OWE... 1) O12. 2 7 
O00 ae Leeds, Moortown (boys OR 22 oleae OW se32 a aeee Oa S.< 3 19-2. 
only). ! 
SS Xiil ..| Alay{ord (boys only)-..-... Osc: On| See TA eaee Ob}. wee OE. = OS. 
XXIV ..-| Princess Mary (girlsonly).J...... 2 Peeper Bane (eee) ee | eee 21. 0 
AXV...-| Shibden (boys only) sone 2 ee. 2 Nace 4s. <4 Be 4 IU cope: BY | eae 
PXONG\ lee | ot: Hits) Ss, Mill Halle.s-: OMee =<. ale eas C9 eee me Maced | es 2 ie --- 28 6 
(girls only 
XXVIT..} St. Baeiolas ye 8 only) -. ane as ares ra! (eae 1) Rea nL) eee 215 Re 
XXVIIT.} St. Vincent’s, artford Sue sce) ITs s i 19 hse US ice Pee B) | eae 
(boys only). 
Total 25 3 14 | 4 | 34 | 1 


1The palates were examined in this school in some cases only. 
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TABLE 34.—Homes and orphanages. 


SS ee, ro ee ae een 5 poem a 


- Inf i f|C _ ith 
umber o. ases wi 
. a Reece) (oS children’ |defect in de- 
omes and orphan- numbers noted. velopment. 
No. ages. Dateof visit. | aye) | ——_—_— ee ee 
report. é 5 rm 4 Sid , i 
poe Be | 2 ee eae 
° ot o- 2° ri i-) 2° rel jo) 
Alo} a |Alo|a|aloja 
DOG Ba sour | eae Homes, Il- | Jan. 14,1891 | 4023-4153 a 6g0 | 680 !....1131 Lat | oes) 0 Geog 
| ford (Dr. Barnardo). | | | 
XXX....) Leopold House, Bur- | Jan. 15,1891 | 4407-4460 /324 |....-.. 324 ; 54 |...-) 54 | 82 ).--.1 33 
dett Road (Dr. Bar- 
nardc). | 
XXXI...; Home, Stepney | Jan. 16,1891 | 4154-4197 (140 ree 140 | 44 [....) 441 25 [2.21 25 
Causeway (Dr. Bar- | | 
nardo). | 
XXXII..! Children’s Home, | Feb. 2,1891 | 5109-5144 | 88 65 | 153 | 22 | 14} 36/13 | 11 | 24 
| Bonner Road, E. | 
XXXITI.: Marylebone Charity ; Dec. 15,1890 | 3828-3841 |.... 100 | 100 j....; 14) 14]....) 10] 10 
School for Girls. | | | 
XXXIV .| Stockwell Orphanage! Feb. 12,1891 ! 6489-6567 ,222 | 204 | 426 | 52 | 27179 | 36] 16) 52 
pity Ea teas ear acne | eee. 774 |1, 049 > 823 p72 | Be je | 241 
2 5 G ee 
ases ae 
Nutrition Reported as 
presenting Eye cases. 
nerve signs. low. mentally dull. y 
No. Homes and orphanages. is 
5 ol el = = 4 
FQ o Ea cD ES | ees iac AH ayo ie 
Pee Cottace Homes, ford «(Dr.qiges-. 70|. 76 \ocee| 26 |) 20 ures 86} 86 } 24| 24 
Barnardo). | 
XXX....}| Leopold House, Burdett Road | 39 }..... 39) | 4oless| SMUT 22 | eee 22; 104.-.- 10 
(Dr. Barnardo). 
XXXI...| Home Stepney Causeway (Dr. } 25 |..... 25 |, 6 |. 2..| 16 ee , Oe) 16 10 
; _Barnardo). | 
NOI. ee Children’s Home, Bonner Road,| 13} 11/ 24) 2] 2] 4 | 10). 9| 191 SNe? 
XXATII. ' Marylebone Charity School for |..... 8 Bj...) 2] 2]..... 7 Ti]. - lee eae ce 
Girls. 
XXXIV. | Stockwell Orphanage .......... Sole) 17 F852) S218 5 a 27S Tie 38a) eS ae als 4 
nile eauetacrete cat 112 | 112 ; 224 | 14 | 25 | 49 | 68 | 118 | 181 | 28 28 | 27 27 55 53 
| 
Analysis of conditions of defect in Boones 
8 9 10 re one 
: ther 
; Rlicacorr Palate Ears Epicen- | defect in 
No. Homes and orphanages. nO | defective. | defective. this. develop- 
ties. oj | mente 
a | te | Sh eet 2) 2 eee 
a/Slalalo) se ia| Sle )a) 5] 8 jAajol a 
XXIX... PE eerie Tiomes (Il- R 59 | 59 W 19,)/19 |...) 7 7 11) 11 31] 31 
ord) 
XXX... | Dr. Barnardo’s Home (Step- s..4) SOR. 38 9 | 80... 8 Rat. 4 |10 |. 10 
ney Causeway). i | 
XXXI...} Dr. Barnardo’s Home (Leo- |10 |....| 10 | 8}....| 8 113 |....] 13 | 3]....] 3 10 10 
pold House, Burdett Road). 
XXXII... ee Home ‘(Bonner | 4{ 5] 9!2)] 5] 7:6 | 0; G12] 1] 38117 2 3 
toad, E.). 
XXXII. | Marylebone Charity forGirls.|...J 4] 4 |...) 2] 2 |...) 2) 2 Sih @ |-ca) ao 3 
XXXIV .| Stockwell Orphanage........ 12 [11 |) 28 [13]! 4] 17 |14 0) 147; 5) 3a, 89/65) e2 8 


Rotate se oan se ena eee 34 | 79 as ie 30 | 62 |41 | 9 | 50 fa | 18 | 32 |27 | 38 | 65 
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Analysis of defective nerve signs. 


13 14] 15 | 16 ty | 48 


General | Expres- | Frontals | + Eye 
balance | ston de- { overact- | | Corruga- | O. oculi | mOves 


No. Homes and orphanages. bad. | fective.| ing. | tion. | relaxed. ments de- 
| | fective. 
alaldlelalslelalglelalalelalglslad 
eS) al eee Eee ao | ee ie kate |e 
J CEPT e Bea Ieee le 2 
se scl ia re ESSE LA MI nl i lI el eer 
XXIX...| Dr, Barnardo's Homes (Ll- Jee 125 op 2 |---| BB |.) 6 | 6 |. | 22 
or ). | | i | ! 
XXX....| Dr. Barnardo’s Home (Step- }...]... I... oi. | Srp igicce: 4 si le, eels 6 oe) on 
ney Causeway). | | | 
XXXI...} Dr. Barnardo’s Home (Leo- Gilg Welt |S aa ei 7 (15 |.) ta 
pold House, Burdett Road). | i 
XXXII..| Children’s Home (Bonner |...}...}...[....3 131813 fi l..f...[.. 1131415.) ales 
| Read, E.). | | | | | 
XXXIII.| Marylebone Charity forGirls.|...]......1...[1 | [..-}-.-[--[--- floss qeeale ee 
XXXIV -| Stockwell Orphanage ......- Peele | 215 [17 | 3(20/1/1| 2 | 4) 1/5 1 | 4 | 15 
Miata ties tees ee an 1 pr 4 48 ag p 1/416 0 pe 10 2 37 [32 | 69 
Analysis of defective nerve signs 
| P 20 | 38 22 | 2s | 2a 
Head Hand | Hand inger | Other 
balance | balance | balance ivitches’ 'Lordosis.! nerve- 
No. Homes and orphanages. weak. | nervous.| weak. | signs. 
oleate ial et (ei. ale AB See 
a/g |e igs] gig lg] gigs] eB algelgis 
SIA ASA AS la AS ja la S/o att a 
ee Xe De. Barnardo's loues (Ele 4)oee-scle<<| 3 | 8 | is ps 3\3]..f... ee 112 | 12 
ord). 
XXX....| Dr. Barnardo’s Home (Step- He ate iy jolt... P| a ie 6 
ney Causeway). | | 
XA X14 Dr, Barnardo’s Home (Leo- |.../...|..- Perel Sl qale aul (i i! ---| me! | Be Tee ak 
pold House, Burdett Road). 
XXXI..! Children’s Home (Bonner |...}1/1]...,1/1}5]2/7/1]a/ 2}. eis ele 
Road, E.). | Laat 
XXXII. Marlebone Charity for Girls..|...|... Seale! Eee c(03 || Slee. | 1 Gla :| 2arele| esata el 
XXXIV .| Stockwell Orphanage ....... PV ada tie [a fos Piha | 3s Vatale | 17 al 
MigtaleSeee cent ysscceded a(3le j 9 fat 47 a7 a a8 218 fo] 2 6 8 8 Hs 21 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE MENTAL AND PHYSICAL CONDI- 
TION OF CHILDREN. 


FORMATION OF A COMMITTEE. 


At the International Congress of Hygiene and Demography the foliowing resolu- 
tions were passed: 

In Section IV (infancy and childhood) it was proposed by Dr. Shuttleworth (Lan- 
caster), seconded by Mr. Graham Balfour, and carried unanimously: 

That, according to the returns prepared by Dr. Warner on the feeble-minded, cpileptic, etc., it would 
appear that an appreciable number of children, though not imbecile, are more or less defectively devcl- 


oped in brain and body. ‘That for their training and education special arrangements are necessary, 
and that in the absence of such arrangements there is grave fear of moral and mental detcrioration. 


In Division If (Demography) the following resolution was proposed by Mr. Ernest 
Ilart, seconded by Mr. Graham Balfour, and carried mnanimously: 


That an investigation which has bcen made in regard to the conditions of bodily development and 
brain action in some 50,000 children indicate new and grave problems respecting the provision neces- 
sary for the care and training of those who are more or less defective in make, and also respecting the 
causation, in certain districts, of mal-developments which are much associated with defects of the 
brain; and that an extended scientific inquiry is desirable for the further elucidation of this subject. 


In Section IV the following resolution, proposed by Dr. Kotelman (Hamburg) on 
behalf of Dr. Ludwig Strumpell (Leipzig), Dr. F.L. A. Koch (Leipzig), Dr. Emil 
Schmidt (Leipzig), Dr. Ernst Hasse (Leipzig), amended by Dr. Warner, was carried 
with one dissentient: 

That this congress do appoint a commission of persons severally conversant in: (1) Examination of 
the physical condition of children; (2) mental conditions and diseases; (3) education and methods cf 
dealing with children; (4) statistical compilation of facts; whose duty it shall be to inquire into the 
condition of children in schools and elsewhere, and carry out the same upon a fixed plan. This con- 


gress empowers the commission to add to their number, aud to appeal to recognized authorities or 
cources for assistance if necessary - 


The following were proposed as members of the commission, Dr. Warner being the 
convener: Dr. Kotelman, Hamburg; Dr. Jacobi, New York; Dr. Roussel, Paris; Dr. 
Burgerstein, Vienna; Dr. Kuborn, Seraing-Liége; Sir Douglas Galton, London; Mr. 
Digegle, London; Dr. G. V. Poore, London; Mr. Spalding, London; Dr. Warner, 
London. 

This committee appointed by the International Congress of Hygiene has now 
been considerably enlarged by the addition of Representatives from various learned 
societies, and now consists of 


E. WuitE WALLIS, 
Secretary, Parkes Museum, Margaret sireet, IV. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE MENTAL AND PILYSICAL CONDITION OF 
CHILDREN. 


President, Lord Egerton of Tatton, late chairman of the Royal Commission on 
the Blind, Dumb, etc. 

Chairman, Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., LL. D., F. R. S. 

Treasurer, Rowland Hamilton, F. s. s., representative of the Royal Statistical 
Society. 

The Pirclipintop of Westminster; Sir Thomas Crawford, K. Cc. B., Q.H.S.,M.D.; Sir 
Philip Magnus; Sir George Humphry, F. R. s., representative of the British Medical As- 
sociation; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., F. R. s.; Dr. Fletcher Beach; Rev. George Bell, 
master Marlborough College; G. W. Bloxam; E. W. Brabrook; Dr. Bridgewater, rep- 
resentative of the British Medical Association; Surgeon-General Cornish, ¢. 1. E., F. R. 
c.s.; Joseph R. Diggle, esq., chairman of the School Board for London; Dr. Langdon 
Down, representative of the British Medical Association; Dr. Farquharson, M. P.; 
Dr. J. G. Garson; Timothy I[olmes, M.A., F.R. C.S., representative of the Charity 
Organization Society; Gen. Moberly, vice-chairman of the School Board for London; 
Shirley Murphy, M.R. c. s., medical officer of health, London County Council; Dr. 
Needham, commissioner in lunacy, representative of the British Medical Association ; 
J. W. Palmer, Miss Poole, Dr. G. V. Poore, honorable secretary general, Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography; Dr. Henry Rayner, Dr. T. J. Rogers, Dr. G. H. Savage, 
J. Holt Schooling, Rev. T. W. Sharpe, senior chief inspector, Education Depart- 
ment; Dr. Shuttleworth, T. A. Spalding, Lu. p., Hon. Lyulp Stanley, member School 
Board for London; Dr. Octavius Sturges, Dr. Francis Warner, Rev. J.C. Welldon, 
head master Harrew School. 
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Secretary, HK. White Wallis, r.s.s., secretary of the Sanitary Institute. 

Offices, Parkes Museum, Margarct street, London, W. 

The committee desire to spread information as to new evidence upon conditipns 
of child life, physical and mental, and have addressed a letter to the Universities, 
Colleges, and other cducational bodies, suggesting the desirability of establishing 
lectures upon the subject. One course of lectures has been arranged to commence 
in October, and itis hoped that others will shortly follow. The committee are also 
in communication with Washington, New York, Paris, Vienna, and Leraing-Leige. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


FACILITIES IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE COL- 
LEGES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY WILLIAM O. KROHN, PH, D. 


(Professor of psychology and pedagogy, University of Tlincis.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


The first laboratery in experimental psychology was founded by Prof. Wilhelm 
Wundt at Leipzig in 1878, with very unpretentious aims and inauspicious begin- 
nings. At first he received neither patronage nor recognition from the State ‘and 
indeed his one room was no more than a little Werkstiitte, for the psychological 
laboratory of that day was of necessity an experiment in itself. However, this little 
laboratory soon became widely known, and on account of its very novelty attracted 
many of the students of philosophy then attending the University of Leipzig. The 
value of their new experimental method so impr essed these students that it was soon 
earried into effect at other institutions, and happily this new movement early found 
its way to America. ‘To President G. Stanley Halland Dr. J.McKay Cattell, Wundt’s 
first American students, belongs the credit of introducing the experimenta i methods 
of treating psyehology into the American college; the first labor atory being that of 
Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, in which ‘laboratory somany of the ‘teachers 
of experimental and comparative psychology in the various colleges of the United 
States received their training. From this one comparatively small laboratory at 
Johns Hopkins the number has rapidly increased to fifteen now in actual use while 
no less than ten other institutions have taken steps to secure laboratory facilities 
within a year. 

In Europe the progress of the new movement in psychology has been much slower 
than in our own country, but of Wundt’s students Miinsterberg established a labor- 
atory at Freiburg in Baden and Martins in Bonn, while G. E. Miiller at Goéttingen 
has a laboratory that can hardly be excelled. The last named is in all probability 
the outgrowth of that interesting series of lectures on Medicinische Psychologieread 
by Hermann Lotze while he was professor in Gottingen, whose successor Miiller is. 
At Berlin, Heidelburg, Munich, Geneva, Bern, Copenha gen, Groningen, and Jena 
are smaller collections of apparatus which serve chiefly for the purposes of ilustra- 
tion and the earrying on of ‘practice courses” rather than for original research. 
The limited facilities at these latter places are due rather to the poor financial sup- 
port on the part of the State, most of the laboratories having been established by the 
professors ont of their own meager salaries and limited means. The facilities at 
Paris are very good, but in all England there isas yet practically nothing in this line. 
At Cambridge a meager £100 has j just been appropriated, while at Oxford only very 
recently has the matter been even discussed. On the other hand the valuation of 
the present laboratory equipment in this country is more than $30,000, much greater 
than that of all the European laboratories put together. . 

In the following description an effort has been made to place before the public the 
actual facilities in experimental psychology at those institutions of our country so 
fortunate as to possess them, with a belief that many of the questions now being pro- 
pounded will find answer in ‘such a description; and also with the hope that it will 
be deinonstrated to all that psychology no longer lives upon the crumbs that fall 
from the tables of neurology and physiology, but investigates from its own point of 
view and no less broad mindedly than the other sciences. 
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There is no longer need of argument for the value of experimental methods as 
applied to psychology and yet some would fain restrict the psychologist to a color 
mixer and a few models of the brain as his quota of apparatus, forgetting that nine- 
tcenth-century students demand nineteecth-century methods, and that a fourteenth- 
century psychology will no longer suffice in the American college. There was atime 
when the chemist needed littleelse than a spoon anda bottle for his work, but happily 
this is no longer the ease. 

In none of the natural sciences has there been the rapid growth that has marked 
the development of experimental psychology in the United States, for it must be 
remembered that, with but one exception, allof the fifteen laboratories now in exist- 
enco in this country have been founded since the autumn of 1888—within four years— 
and furthermore, this number is to be nearly doubled within a year. 

It is the further hope that the many doubts and misgivings with reference to the 
“new” psychology which so frequently find expression in the question: Of what 
use is @ laboratory to the psychologist? will be met in the following description of 
the various laboratories and that the question itself will be afforded a sufficiently 
clear answer. 

The exhibit in this branch of natural science at the World’s Fair, as indicative of 
actual work done in our colleges, will surprise even some of the closest students of 
the curriculum and its modification in the Amcrican college and will further show 
as areal matter of fact that the facilities in experimental psychology in the colleges 
of the United States are nowhcre surpassed in the way of advantages offered for 
original research in one of the most intcresting, because one of the most fruitful 
lines of investigation open to the scientific student. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


The courses offered in psychology are the following: (1) Introductory course in 
psychology extending through two terms, required of all juniors. (2) Introductory 
laboratory course with demonstration and experimental work by the students, one 
term, elective for juniors. (3) Advanced course, extending through the year, elec- 
tive for seniors and graduates, consisting of original research in the laboratory and 
scminary for papers and discussions. 

At the date of this writing (December, 1892) the laboratory has been in operation 
only three months, and hence is not yet fully equipped with apparatus. Some pieces 
have been ordered, but have not yet arrived, e.g., chronoscope, time-sense appara- 
tus, ctc. Others are in course of construction. ‘The list will be made thoroughly 
complete for demonstrations, and every thing else will be procured as needed for 
special research. The principal instruments already procured are as follows: The 
usual apparatus for sensations of contact, pressure, temperature, smell, taste and 
position, rotation. For the muscle sense, weights, and a new apparatus for measur- 
ing extent and rapidity of motion. For hearing, tuning-forks, resonators, siren, 
sonometer and organ pipes. For vision, various pieces of apparatus for demonstrat- 
ing the mechanism of the eye, stcreoscope, Holmgren’s worsteds for investigating 
edlor blindness; Helmholtz and Bradley’s colored papers, color-wheels and a com- 
plete set of apparatus for Hering’s experiments in simultancous contrast, ‘‘ kymo- 
graph, tambours, and electric recording signals, recording metronome, sphygmo- 
graph, dynamograph, dynamometer, pneumograph, apparatus for detecting and re- 
eording unconscious movements of the hand and Jastrow’s automatograph. Further 
apparatus is rapidly being procured and much can be constructed by the university 
carpenter and mechanic who have fully equipped workshops. 

The library has feur rooms, two large ones (one of them 40 by 20 feet), one of 
which can be thoroughly darkened, and two small ones, each of which is removed 
irom noise, can be darkened, and is electrically connected with the main rooms. 

The library of the University contains 75,000 volumes. In psychological literature 
it is yet far from complete, but the defect is being remedied as rapidly as possible. 
Every thing needed for special research will be provided. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The laboratory for the department of experimental psychology had its beginning 
during the winter of 1891~’92, three suitable rooms in the divinity building having 
been set apart for the purpose. Lectures are given three times a weck and experi- 
mental work is carried on daily. At present the equipment includes the following 
pieces of apparatus: 3 specimen brains, 2 large models of the brain (Auzoux), 10 
small models of the brain (Leipzig), models of eye and ear, model showing eye move- 
ments (Wundt), microscopes and histological preparations of nervous tissue, 1 tone 
measurer (Appium), 1 set (13) tuning forks (Appium), 1 sct (20) tuning forks 
(Kenig), 1 set (22) cylinders (Keenig), 1 set (14) resonators (Keenig), 3 color tops, 1 
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pendulum apparatus (Wundt), 1 control hammer, 1 Hipp chronoscope (new pattern), 
1 recording drum, 2 mctonomes, 2 sound hammers, 2 signal bells, i electro motor, 
1 set statives; Edison batteries, rheochord, Morse keys, commutators, etc. 

The arrangement of the laboratory in its present temporary location is far from 
perfection. Howcver, improved facilities for work will be afforded in the new hall 
of philosophy, where greater amount of spacc, divided into convenient and well- 
appointed rooms, is assigned to the department of experimental psychology. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


There is at present but one institution offering work in psychology, and during the 
present year three different courses are given,as follows: (1) Anintroductory course 
cousisting (a) of a physiological part, devoted to the anatomy and physiology of the 
nervous systcm, and the sense organs, and based partly on Bernstein’s Five Scnses; 
(b) a psychological part, in which is used James’s Briefer Course. Thisis a ‘‘ double 
minor,” coming five hours a week, fortwelve wecks. Next quarter there will be given 
two parallel courses occupying four hours a week each, and continuing through the 
remainder of the year, viz: (2) An advanced course in psychology, a reading course 
based on James’s Principles, for those who have had the introductory course; (3) A 
laboratory course in experimental psychology, based on Dr. Sanford’s Notes. 

Most of the first appropriation of $1,000-has already been expended for psycholog- 
ical instruments, models and thelike. So far theapparatus is as follows: Scries of 
tuning-forks, (Keenig), differential sonometcrs, set of resonators (Kenig), Helm- 
holtz phakoscope, Kuehne’s artificial eye, Ewald’s pseudoscopes, Golton’s set of test- 
weights, Talrich’s models of the brain, Auzoux’s models of the brain, eye, and car. 
Other pieces, e. g. Hipp chronoscope and Cattell’s fall-chronometer, have becn or- 
dered, but have not yet arrived. 

There has becn madea further appropriation of $800 for the purchase of psycholog- 
ical instruments in connection with the exhibit at the World’s Fair. This will bring 
to the University a large number of pieces of value for demonstrational purposes. 

Within a year the psychological laboratory will be in comfortable quarters in the 
new biological building which is soon to be erccted. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


The work in psychology at Clark University embraces the allied topics of anatomy 
of the nervous system, anthropology, pedagogy, and experimental psychology. 

The laboratory in experimental psychology at this institution is in many respects 
the pionecr laboratory of this country both historically and pragmatically. Indeed 
it comprises nearly all the original apparatus used in the first laboratory in this 
country, that of Johns Hopkins University. 

The three rooms occupied were planned with especial care in the construction of 
the university building. The largest room occupicd by the general laboratory can 
be readily transformed into a very acceptable dark-room. In this room all the gen- 
eral class work (except lectures) takes place. It is also the general aparatus room, 
well furnished with wall cases, and supplicd with abundant table space, cabinets of 
drawers anda workbench. The larger part of the best apparatus have becn mace by 
the university mechanic. 

A very complete equipment is available to the students in the following lines of 
experimental investigation: (1) Sensations of contact, (2) temperature sensations 
(hot and cold spots), (5) sensations of pressure, (4) static sensations, e. g., recogni- 
tion of the posturcs of the body as a whole, (5) muscle sense, (6) joint and tendon 
senses, (7) study of bilatcral asymmetry of function, (8) sensations of taste and 
smell, (9) hearing, (10) vision, (11) reaction time experiments. 

Over 300 sets of experiments arc carried out during the yeur under the supervision 
of the laboratory demonstrator. 

The chicf apparatus is: Hipp chronoscope, two Ludwig kymographs with Cam- 
bridge interrupter and other accessorics; students drum as recording apparatus; a 
well-designed wall pendulum on knife edges set in motion electrically and a very 
accurate time measurcr; Wundt’s “ Zeitsinn” apparatus; control hammer; ethe- 
siometers of different patterns; a complete series of weights for experiment on pres- 
sure sense; tilting board; rotating table; Mosso’s bed: olfactometer; harmonium; 
sononicter; Helmholtz phakoscope; ophthalmotrope; plcnophalmotrope; tambours; 
Duprez signals; Hering’s color mixers; battery, and motors. Mention can not be 
made of the numerous minor, and, to outsiders, scemingly insignificant pieccs of 
apparatus with which the majority of the experiments are made. Twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars is a conservative valuation of the equipment at Clark. 

The following are the courses offered: 

(1) Practical course,—This consists of about 300 experiments covering the chief 
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_ problems of touch, taste, smell, hearing, vision, psycho-physie law, reaction times, 

association, memory, rhythm, etc. This course follows the normal course now being 
marked out by Dr. Sanford in the American Journal of Psychology, and is intendcd te 
give practical familiarity with psycho-physic apparatus, methods, and phenomena, 
and will occupy three afternoons a weck. 

(2) Lectures on physiological psychology.—These are given thrice a week throughout 
the year. This courso supplements and is concurrent with course 1. It treats of 
the history, methods, and results of modern experimental psychology and cmbraces 
digests of current literaturc. 

(3) A course of two sessions per week throngh the year, partly by lecture and 
partly by seminary upon instinct, dreams, hypnotism, and other topics, with demon- 
strations. The psychological parts of anthropology (myths, rites, and customs) are, 
in ameasurfe, included in this course. 

- (4) Weekly conferences devoted to lecturettes, journal club work, quizzes, and 
seminary study of selected themes in the field of psychology and philosophy. 

(5) Investigation.—Each advanced student is expected to select some promising 
topic of research, either experimental or literary, and to have something to show for 
his work before the end of the year. 

Good literary digests in course 4, or valuable studies in course 5, may be published 
in the American Journal of Psychology, edited by the department. . 

The founder of this university cndowed twenty fellowships, some yielding $600, 
some $400 annually, and ten scholarships yielding $200 annually. Of the fellows, the 
past year, 8 werc in the department of psychology, likewise 3 scholars. 

The Amcrican Journal of Psychology is published at Clark University, edited by 
President G. Stanley Hall. Each volume contains four numbers of about one hundred 
and fifty pages each. Besides criginal articles, about half the space is devoted to 
careful digests of the important literature of the field. This journal stands in the 
same relation to the psychological investigations of our own land as do Wundt’s 
Philosophische Studien and Ebbinghaus’ Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physicligie 
der Sinnesorganne to those of Germany. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


The laboratory of experimental psychology at this institution occupies four rooms 
on tlc top floor of the building containing the offices of administration. Oneof these 
roonis (about 40 by 20 feet) is used as a lecture room and laboratory for instruction. 
The cther three rooms (each about 20 by 20 fect) are used chiefly for special research. 
Onc room is a dark room, for work on vision. The rooms are well lighted and are 
supplied with water, gas, and electric power. The college will remove in two years 
and in the new buildings great care will be given to the accommodation and fittings 
of the laboratory of experimental psychology. 

The collection of apparatus is probably not surpassed by any in this country or in 
Europe. Two thousand five hundred dollars have been appropriated for the collec- 
tion by the trustees, in addition to the apparatus which cost $1,200 now in use. The 
apparatus has been sccured with a view to a complete course of experiments, such 
as is carried out by the students attending the introductory course, and with a v.cw 
to special researches. There are this year (1892-95) six students doing special ad- 
vanced work. 

Three courses in experimental psychology are offered by Prof. Cattell: (1) Intro- 
ductory course; (2) an advanced course whose subject is altered each year; and (3) 
research work, for which the laboratory is open at all times. An introductory 
course in psychology is given by Prof. Hyslop and an advanced course by Prof. But- 
ler. Prof. Osborn gives a course on ‘‘ The Brain,” and many other courses of interest 
to students of experimental psychology are oftered by the several facultics of the 
college and institutions of the city. . 

University fellowships are open to the students of this department and the library 
facilities are exccllent. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The psychological laboratory of Cornell University is one year old and completely 
arranged for work. It occupies the third story of the south section of White Hall 
and contains six rooms, each room being connected with all the others by an 
elaborate system of tclegraphic wires, which facilitates the carrying on of simul- 
taneous work in different parts of the laboratory. The foors are solid, an important 
feature in the adjustment of fine apparatus, and the elevation secures perfect quiet 
for experimentation. The first room is devoted to experimental work in aco: stics. 
The laboratory is especially rich in acoustical apparatus, which includes a p.ano- 
forte, an Appium’s tone measurer (triple set), a long sories of tuning forks from the 
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Hanav workshop, and an extensive set of the instruments made by Keenig, of Paris. 
This room is connected by a metal tube for the transmission of auditory stimuli, 
with the acoustical reacting room. 

The second room is arranged as the reacting room in chronometrical experiments. 
The apparatus is fairly coniplete. It comprises two Hipp chronoscopes of the new 
construction, a kymograph of the Ludwig pattern, to which the time-sense disk has 
been fitted; the large control-hammer, recently devised by Wundt; electro-mag- 
netic hammers, and the Hipp fall-apparatus, for sound stimulation; Cattell’s keys, 
for lip and word reaction; a reading tclcscope (Cambridge Instrument Company); 
together with the usual series of simple reaction keys, commutators, bells, resist- 
anee boards, etc. A pendulum for light reactions, and a chronograph will soon be 
added to the collection. 

In addition to these -instrnments room No.2 contains a series of brain models, 
ineluding the large Anzoux specimen; two Marey tambours; the Cambridge Instrn- 
ment Company’s box of weights; apparatus for the investigation of the sense of 
smell; metronomes. 

Room No. 3 is arranged as the professor’s private room. Here is stored a set of 
psychophysical and physiological diagrams, and the seminary library will be placed 
here for the cenvenience of students who are working continuously in the labora- 
tory. 

es No. 4 is fitted up as a workshop. It contains, besides bench ard tool cup- 
beard, the storage battery from which thegelectrical supply for the laboratory is 
derived. The fifth room isa dark chamber, and will serve both for optical researches 
and as the reacting room in acoustical work. An internal chamber, which is mov- 
abie and still darker, can be employed for perimetric and other experiments. 

Room No. 6 is the largest of the suite. At prescntit has a donble function. Itis 
furnished to accommodate small classes; while it also contains the chronoscope table, 
and so stands in the relation of experimenting room to No. 2. Here are arranged, 
further, the optical apparatus—Krille’s large color-mixer and after-image apparatus; 
models te demonstrate the movements of the eyes (Helmholtz, etc.); three color- 
mixing tops of the new Krille pattern; two demonstration stereoscopes; a spectro- 
photometer, made by the Cambridge Instrument Company; the same company’s box 
of wool color tests; two episkotisters; a diaphragm apparatus, as used by Kirsch- 
mann, etc. To these must be added Wundt’s fall chronometer for demonstrating 
the extent of apperception. 

The collection of instruments is continually being adéed to, and the resources of 
the laboratory increased by the further acquisition ef books and diagrams. It will, 
in all probability, be necessary before long to devote room No. 6 to experimental 
werk exclusively. This term twenty-one students are hearing the professor’s course 
(advanced psychology, with experimental demonstrations), and fifteen are taking 
work: in the laboratory, introductory or advanced. 

The laboratory has a special endowment, and psychology a special library fund. 

The following courses are now offered: (1) Advanced psychology with experi- 
mental illustrations; (2) introduction to laboratery work; (8) reading of German 
psychology, with work of all kinds in the laboratory. 

There are three fellowships and six scholarships in the Sage school; and these are 
open to candidates offering psychology. : 


DENISON UNIVERSITY. 


The instruction in experimental psychology at Denison University is in charge of 
the department of biology. The course is based on a thorough preparation in anat- 
omy and physiology, including embryology, histology, and comparative morphol- 
ogy. A term in neurology is given to scientific students in the fall of the junior 
year, and a term of physiological psychology is elective for all students in the 
wintcr term of the senior year. In the graduate course, a year of advanced work 
and research is provided for, distributed between psychophysics, comparative psy- 
chology, and neurology. A building in course of erection will afford room for one 
or more laboratories for this work and will be equipped with chronosc:-pe, pendu- 
lum, myograph, and the most essential apparatus. A special course of shopwork 
in which students will construct apparatus of their own devising, will be a feature 
of the equipment. The present year a single term has been devoted to nenrology 
and physiological psychology. . 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The department of psychology at Harvard has spared neither money nor endeavor 
to equip its laboratory in the best manner possible, and as a result we find at Amer- 
ica’s oldest educational institution what is probably the most valuable collection of 
psychological apparatus in the world. : 
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In the first place it must be mentioned that there are at Harvard three tcachers 
giving their entire time and effort to instruction in psychology with thirty students 
taking the practice course and a dozen more advanced men occupying themselves 
with important rescarch. 

The laboratory occupies the upper floor of Dane Hall, the former home of the law 
school, and consists of two very large rooms (36 by 25 feet), well lighted, and also 
an excellent dark room. 

The apparatus can not be listcd in detail, but is arranged in the following four 

groups: 
_ (1.) Demonstration apparatus (a) such apparatus as best serves to represent the 
connection between mind and body, and their reciprocal influence upon each other. 
(b) Models and prepared tissue of the brain, nerves, and organs of sense, including 
the most expensive models of the eye and ear, as well as one showing the course-of 
the nerve tracts to the brain. Also a number of wax models for use in the compara- 
tive study of the brain. This group also includes a vast number of anatomical 
charis and histological preparations together with an excellent microscope and 
accessories. All these are of course only for the purpose of demonstration and form 
no part of the apparatus for real experimental work, 

(2.) Department for the study of the psychology of the senses. There is included 
in this group a complete set of tuning-forks, an organ, harmonium, reeds and pipes, 
and resonators for psychological study of the sensations of sound, various kinds 
of color-mixers, excellent prisms, instguments for the study of the phenomena of 
after images, as well as of color blindness, and a perimeter, constituting some of the 
apparatus devoted to psychological optics. Mention must also be made of the com- 
plicated apparatus used for the study of the sensations of pressure and contact as 
well as the various forms of sensation of motion. 

(3) Instruments used for psychometric investigations. Thelaboratory at Harvard 
is unusually rich in apparatus of this class. Indeed it is as complete in this line as 
any laboratory can be made at this stage of the science. 

(4) The last group includes all apparatus which serves in the investigation of the 
higher mental processes, e. g., illusions of space and time, studies of memory, atten- 
tion, association of idea, and forming of judgments. This group also comprises the 
most recently devised apparatus for the study of the esthetic feelings. 

Belonging to the above four departments, the most expensive pieces of apparatus 
are the following: Model of the brain (Aeby’s and also Auzoux’s), models of the end 
organs of sense, Keenig’s acoustic apparatus, color disks from Hering and Wundt, 
Baltze’s kymograph, registering tuningforks; Ewadd’s, Hipp’s and Miinsterberg’s 
chronoscopes and Miinsterberg’s apparatus for the study of sensations of movement. 

At the time of this writing these are the chief pieccs of research in progress: 
(1) Influence of attention upon intensity; (2) localization of several simultaneous 
sound impressions; (3) investigations npon the esthetics of color and form; (4) 
discrimination time for space intervals, following Miinsterberg’s favorite method of 
Kettenreaktion; (5) association time with speech; (6) reciprocal influence of sense 
impressions; (7) influence of the mental process upon bodily fatigue; (8) fusion of 
touch sensations; (9) reciprocal action of the various volitional impulses. 

The courses offered are as follows: (1) Introduction to psychology. Three hours a 
week one-half year. (2) Beginner’s course. Three hours a week entire year. (3) 
Weckly demonstrations of the above to groups of 10 persons each. (4) Laboratory 
research. Three to four hours each day. (5) Psychological seminary. 

The laboratory also contains a well-equipped psychological library of 400 volumes. 

Prof. Miinsterberg, who was for so long located at Freiburg in Baden, and who 
has so recently connected himself with Harvard, brought with him much of his own 
apparatus with which he made his name and reputation in Germany. This appa- 
ratus is a valuable addition to Harvard’s facilities. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The laboratory at this university is just beginning to assume definiteness of form 
and arrangement. Indeed, it is the newest of all the laboratories in the United 
States at the time of this report, the first apparatus being set up January 10, 1893. 
For present needs the quarters in the new natural history building are suffi- 
ciently ample, embracing one large laboratory room with water, gas, and electricity, 
well glazed, and having a solid floor; a dark room, with double sink and gas, en- 
trance to this room being indirect through three doors; and astore room, while there 
is a lecture room anda private research room in the main building. ‘These quarters, 
though merely temporary, are quite above the average. 

A considerable amount of apparatus is ordered and on the way, but the best and 
most satisfactory is that constructed in the engineering shops of the university at 
very low cost, but with great skill. A complete set of charts is being prepared, 
while the best models and specimens of prepared tissue are in the laboratory. 
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In the present class of the general course there are thirty seniors. One graduate 
student has been taking advanced work in this department. The courses are to be 
organized with a view to offering the best advantages in experimental psychology. 
The chief and most promising piece of original research now in progress is ‘‘A Study 
of the Dermal Sensations of Pressure, both simultaneous and successive.” The re- 
sults include some very important facts withreference to the educability and memory 
of the skin. 

An entrée of the most generous sort into the State hospitals for the insane, deaf, 
and dumb, and the blind is not one of the least advantages enjoyed by the students 
in psychology of this university. 

A university bulletin, the publication of which is just begun, affords a desirable 
avenue for the publication of important results of experimental work. All the lead- 
ing magazines pertaining to work in this field are accessible to the students. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


The laboratory for experimental psychology in Indiana University was opened upon 
a very modest foundation in the winter of 1887-88. Gradual additions were made, 
the value of apparatus at the endof the college year 1890~91 amounting to about 
$500. The equipment did not warrant the opening of complete courses, but almost 
all chapters in experimental psychology were partially illustrated by demonstrations, 
while researches were carried out in reaction time, estimation of distance by the 
skin, successive association, and illusions of apperception. 

During the college year 1890-91 work in experimental psychology ceased during 
the absence of the professor on leave. In that year, however, provision was made 
for generous additions to the laboratory. At the present time the laboratory has in 
its possession : 

(1) Most of the standard and subordinate appliances fer the study of the psychology 
of the senses. (2) For time determinations a Hipp chronoscope, Marey drum, 
Ewald chronoscope connection with a standard clock, and the necessary supple- 
mentary apparatus, such as tuning-forks, Kronecker interrupter, Duprez signals, 
and the like. (3) Appliances, such as stethoscope, sphygmograph, phethysmograph, 
various forms of myograph for use upon animal or human muscles, together with 
tambours, recepteurs, and tambours 4 transmission, for recording results graphically. 
(4) A set of apparatus for anthropometrical tests. (5) A good outfit of tools for the 
construction of apparatus. 

Besides the courses in logic, ethics, and history of philosophy given by the depart- 
ment of philosophy, a course of one term has been given in general elementary psy- 
chology and a course of oné year in experimental psychology. Provision will be 
made for advanced undergraduate and graduate work. 

Special attention has been given by the professor in charge to the literature of 
child study and to that of experimental psychology with reference to its possible 
application to the study of school children. Special courses will be opened for the 
benefit of teachers, and the research work of the department will, in the immediate 
future, turn largely in this direction. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. ‘ 


At this university the following courses in psychology are offered: (1) Elementary 
psychology. Lectures on the nervous system, special senses, and localization of cere- 
bral function, followed by a course in empirical psychology on the basis of James’s 
‘‘Principles of Psychology,” one term of five hours a week for seniors. (2) Advanced 
psychology. Lectures on the time relations of mental phenomena, with experiments 
in time reactions with the Hipp chronoscope. Lectures on attention, habit, instinct, 
expression of the emotions. Lectures on abnormal psychology, including uncon- 
scious psychosis, dreams, hypnotism, human antomatism, and multiple personality. 
One term, three hours a week, for seniors. (8) Memory class. Lectures on the his- 
tory of memory theories, modern theories of retention, images, visualization, and 
amnesia, ‘The second half of the term is given to lectures on memory training, and 
mnemonics, with exercises. One term, two hours a week. 

The equipment of apparatus is as follows: A complete set of charts, illustrating the 
cerebro-spina: system, the special senses, cerebral localization, and illusions of per- 
ception; Auzoux’s dissectible model of the'brain (with hardened specimens of the 
human brain and apparatus for dissecting sheeps’ brains); Hipp chronoscope, with 
apparatus for measuring reaction and association, tune, etc.; apparatus for testing 
psychophysical law in pressure sense, vision, and muscular sense; set of Berlin 
worsteds for testing color-blindness; also ‘‘ pseudo-isochromatischen Tafeln” for the 
same purpose; rotating desks for mixing colors, wooden compasses for testing space- 
discriminative sensibility of the skin, apparatus for exhibiting contrast, after-im- 
ages, and illusions, 
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There is as yet no separate room for experimental psychology, nor has any origi- 
nal research been attempted in this department—that is, in experimental psychology. 
The apparatus is only used for illustrative. purposes. 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


The abundant resources of this university have made it possible to found as good 
a laboratory in experimental psychology as money wisely expended can secure. 
While nothing can be given as yet in the way of detailed account of the facilities in 
experimental psychology at this institution, yet from the steps already taken it is 
easy to see that the laboratory now being equipped will be such as to entitle it to a 


place in the very front rank. / 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


All students in psychology are required to do laboratory work. The introductory 
course occupies three hours a week; one hour in laboratory during the first half year 
and two hours in laboratory during the second half year. After this year the labor- 
atory requirements will be doubled. The class in the introductory course this year 
numbers seventy, about one-third of whom are free elective students (not required 
to take any other work in philosophy). ‘Two-thirds have chosen the subject instead 
of logic or history of philosophy. One half year’s work in one of these three sub- 
jects is required of certain students. At present there are only two students doing 
special work in psychology. Additional apparatus already ordered and the further 
assistance promised will doubtless add a number of others to the list of special stu- 
dents for next year. It may be interesting to know that ten of the seventy students 
are teachers in the city schools—three hours a week being so selected as to make it 
convenient for them to atiend the class. 

At present there is but one room devoted entirely to laboratory purposes. It is 30 
by 40 feet, has good light, excellent floor, and three piers from the ground. The 
small lecture room assigned to the department is often used as a laboratory when 
two rooms are needed at the same time. j 

The department possesses more than $1,000 worth of apparatus, including the 
better-known standard pieces and a number of useful home-made pieces. In another 
year there will be abundant facilities with which to perform Stanford’s experiments 
or their equivalent. In this institution experimental psychology is not taught as a 
sequence to descriptive cr nitrospective psychology, but as an introduction to any 
study of mind. Some little advanced work along one or two lines is offered, and 
facilities for such work will be increased after sufficient apparatus for the introduc- 
tory course is provided. . 

For a new department the library facilities in psychology are good, including 
nearly all the recent works which have been contributed to the subject by those 
specially interested in the experimental aspect of the question. The departments of 
philosophy and pedagogy now receive twenty-eight periodicals. Jn other institu-: 
tions of learning some of these would be charged to various departments of biology 
and medicine. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The laboratory at this institution was opened in 1888, and occupies three rooms in 
the biological building, of which two are in actual use. The third will be fitted up 
in the course of the current year and others will be added as needed. The rooms 
are well lighted and heated, fitted with electrical apparatus, and supplied with means 
of cutting off light and sound from experimenters. .The laboratory is furnished with 
all the smaller pieces of apparatus used in the study of the simpler sensations, such 
as color wheels, spectroscope, stereoscope and slides, siren, Appium tone-measurer, 
a very complete series of tuning-forks and resonators, perimeter, chronographs, and 
chronoscopes. The apparatus for the study of simple and compound reactions was 
constructed andarranged with especial care by Dr. Cattell, so that the experimentee is 
within reach of the experimenter’s voice, although cut off from the more distracting 
sense impressions. . 

The following instruments seem worthy of especial mention: 

(1) A wheel 1 meter in diameter is so balanced on conical axles as to always be in 
a state of equilibrium. The periphery, 10 centimeters in breadth, revolves past an 
opening the size of which can be regulated. The rate of revolution can be deter- 
mined by means of a chronoseope with which it is connected. This instrument can 
be used for mixing and contrasting colors, for determining the time required to read 
words and sentences, and in general for any experiments in which it is desired to ~ 
expose a visual object for a short bnt determinate time. If used as a chronograph, it 
may be made to register accurately the one hundred thousandth part of a second. 
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(2) For measuring accuracy of discrimination of time aud extent of motions.—A car- 
riage to be moved by the hand upon a graduated-brass scale is connected with the 
chronoscope. The actual time and extent of the carriage’s motion can thus be com- 
pared with the judgment of the experimentee. 

(8) For measuring aceuracy of discrimination of extent and force of motions.—Resem- 
bles the preceding, but is not connected with the chronoscope, and has an attach- 
ment by which weights may be lifted as the carriage is moved. 

(4) For themeasurement of sensitiveness to pressure.—A piston with an area of 1 square 
cm. is connected with a spring in the handle of the instrument. An index upon the 
handle registers pressure up to 15 kilograms. 

(5) For the measurement of sensitiveness to slight changes in temperature.—A metallic, 
water-tight chamber is inclosed in a black wooden case packed with asbestos. A 
point of the metal 1 mm. in diameter, and turned to the form of a hemisphere, pro- 
trudes through the wood at the tip of the cone. Ice or water can be introduced into 
the chamber. 

(6) A dynamometer for registering force of pull up to 25 kilograms. 

(7) For measuring sensitivencss to the relative intensity of lights —A lamp, provided 
with a metal hood and sliding to and fro upon a graduated scale, throws a beam 
of light through a hole in a vertical plank upon a white background. A seconds 
pendulum, controlled by an electromagnet and bearing a blackened screen swings 
before the hole. By this means the duration and intensity of each illumination, the 
time interval between any two illuminations, as well as their relative intensity, are 
brought under the control of the experimenter. Detailed descriptions and cuts of 
Nos. 2, 3,6, and 7 will be found in a monograph on the “ Perception of Small Differ- 
ences,” recently published by the department. 

(8) For the study of the more simple esthetic judgments.—Designed by Drs. Mtinster- 
berg and Witmer. A uniform black surface one meter square is so supported upon 
an upright that it can be adjusted at any angle to the line of sight. In slots on its 
surface run metal carriers, bearing white points or strips of linen. These are con- 
nected with a graduated scale at the rear of the instrument, and are so controlled 
that the experimenter can present at will to the experimentee points at varying dis- 
tances from each other, lines divided in varyingratios, and many simple plane figures. 
It may be used for the study of judgments as to relative size and position, as well as 
for the zesthetices of simple plane figures. 

The department has also in course of construction a color mixer, on which the sec- 
tors can be changed while the apparatus is in motion, and a piece of apparatus of 
sunple design, for controlling the chronoscope less expensive but as accurate as 
Wundt’s control hammer, and giving a far wider range of standard times. 

The library of the university is especially well supplied with the literature of ex- 
perimental psychology, and may be regarded as fairly complete in this direction up 
to date. A sufficient fund} is provided for the acquisition of new publications as 
they appear and the filling upof lacune. Books and pamphlets needed by a student 
for special lines of research are provided by the Department. The following period- 
icals are now taken and the list is being continually extended: Zeitschrift ftir Vol- 
kerpsychologie u. vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie u. 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftli¢he Philosophie, Philo- 
sophische Monatshefte, Mind, American Journal of Psychology, Wundt’s Philoso- 
phische Studien, Philosophical Review, Revue Philosophique, Revue Scientifique, 
Annales des Sciences Psychiques, Revue d’Hypnotism, Pflueger’s Archiv fiir Physio- 
logie, and many others dealing with philosophy, ethics, ethnology, neurology, 
psychiatry, and other subjects having a less direct bearing upon psychology proper. 
Compiete sets are on hand of nearly all the above-mentioned magazines. 

A course in experimental psychology is offered as an elective to undergraduates of 
the junior and senior classes and has been taken by 25 men this year. Ladd’s 
smaller textbook is used in connection with lectures and laboratory work. 

In the department of philosophy 13 graduates are taking courses in experimental 
psychology. Instruction is by lectures with collateral reading and experimental 
investigation of special problems. The following lines of werk are being pursued 
by graduate students: (1) On reaction times as modified by age, education, and 
physical conditions; (2) Statistical inquiry into the esthetics of visual form; (3) 
Certain phenomena of attention; (4) Mental and physiological rhythms. 

After this year the courses in experimental psychology will be made elective for 
students of the fourth year of the course in medicine. 

Students of experimental psychology also enjoy the exceptional facilitics for the 
study of physiology, neurology, and psychiatry afforded by the department of medi- 
eile: 

The results of the work carried on at the laboratory from 1888 to 1891 are em- 
bodied in the monograph recently issued by Profs. Fullerton and Cattell as No.2 of 
the philosophical series of the University of Pennsylvania and entitled ‘‘On the Per- 
peed of Small Differences.” Other numbers of the series will appear from time 

o time. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


The work in experimental psychology at Wellesley College was begun in the fall 
of 1891. It is, therefore, little more than a year old, and so far no special students 
have worked in the laboratory and the only original research undertaken is a statis- 
pace uaUey into eases of colored hearing and of forms for numbers, for months, and 

e like. 

The work has, therefore, been of a general charactcr, and its most important re- 
sult, pedagogically, is the aid which it offers toward demonstrating the value of 
experimental methods in such a general course in psychology. 

The laboratory consists of one large room rather unfavorably situated with refer- 
ence to quiet and to temperature. ‘here is one small room adjoining, of which use 
7 pees made, and the dark room of the department of physics is also placed at 
disposal. 

The apparatus includes a reaction-time instrument (with attachment for measur- 
ing reading time), a ‘‘joint-sensation” instrument, acopy of Hering’s roof-glass instru- 
ment (made in the Wellesley carpenter-shop), for experiment in simultaneous con- 
trast, a Wheatstone stereoscope, a Rothe color wheel, with disks (Maxwell, Talbot, 
and Fechner); apparatus for the Helmholtz and the Hering colored-shadow experi- 
ment, and forsimple optical and entoptic experiments; a pressure balance, a gradu- 
ated series of weights, a home-made “ Galton’s bar,” a set of well-made metal statives 
with clamps and attachments (from Petzoldt, Leipzig), dissecting instruments, and 
various small pieces of apparatus. 

The psychological laboratory is fortunate in being able to borrow from the biolog- 
ical and physical laboratories much of the necessary equipment such as models of 
brain, spinal cord, eye, and ear; monochords, tuning-forks, and electric batterics. 
He is ETD DY also, in the codperation of carpenters and machinists, under skilled 

irection. 

The library, to which all the students have access, is fairly good in the line of ex- 
perimental psychology, and is constantly improving. It contains, among many 
cther useful books, Wundt, James, Stumpf, Spencer, Bain, Sully, Ladd, the mono- 
graphs of Ribot, Binet, Mtinsterberg, and Schneider; and among the periodical pub- 
lications the American Journal of Psychology, the Philosophical Review, Mind, the 
Revue Philosophique, the Zeitschrift der Physiologie and Psychologie der Sinnes- 
organen, Wundt’s Philosophische Studien, and the Procecdings of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 

The following is a description of the method of the course in experimental psy- 
chology at Wellesley. Thisdescription refers explicitly to the work of the first year, 
but there has been no important modification of the course, whose aim throughout, 
is to supplement, and in no way to supersede introspection; to lead students to ob- 
serve in detail, and to verify the facts of their ordinary experience; to familiarize 
them with the results of modern investigation, with the nsual experimental meth- 
ods, and to introduce them to the important works of psychological literature. 

The first month is devoted to a study of cerebral physiology. The classwork in- 
cludes recitations, informal lectures, and some written work on the part of the stu- 
dents. The study of the brain by textbooks, plates, and especially by models, pre- 
cedes the dissection by each student of a sheep’s brain. Even those students who 
most dreaded this dissecting are practically unanimous with regard to its value in 
clearing up the difficult points in cerebral anatomy. In the class-room during the 
week in which the dissection is carried on, the principal theories of cerebral locali- 
zation are discussed. 

The next six weeks are spent in the experimental study of sensation. About 
seventy experiments are performed by the-students on sensations of contact, pres- 
sure, temperature, hearing, and sight. These experiments almost without excep- 
tion are selected from those suggested by Dr. E. C.Sanford in his laboratory course 
in psychoiogy, but re-arranged with reference:to the plan of the lectures and the- 
class discussion. Papyrograph descriptions of the experiments are distributed to 
the students and commented upon in ciass before the cxperiments are undertaken. 
The instructor keeps daily laboratory hours in order to answer questions and offer 
assistance. Each student is responsible for a record of her own experiments. In 
class reports are made on the results of experiments, and recitations are conducted 
on the psychology of the different senses. The bearing of the experiments upon the 
different theories of perception is discussed. Special efforts are made to frec the 
word ‘‘sensation” from the vague, dualistic meaning, which it often carries with 
it. Then follows a six weeks’ study of space perception with experimcnts. These 
experiments, of which there are more than thirty, illustrate the methods of gaining 
or at least developing, the space-consciousness. The theories of monocular vision 
_are carefully studied and are illustrated by diagrams and by ‘‘cyclopean eye” experi- 
ments. The study of the perception of depth includes an adaptation from Hering’s 
experiment, in which the subject, looking through a tube, finds that he can cor- 
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rectly distinguish within very small distances, whether a shot is dropped before or 
behind a black string stretched before a white background. The fact and the laws 
of convergence are studied with the aid of a Wheatstone stereoscope. 

There follows a consideration of illusions of space; and of visual space, including 
the experiments suggested by Dr. James on so-called tympanum spatial sensations; 
and others with a telegraph snapper, on the location of sounds and the sense ot 
direction. The study of the emotions and of the will is accompanied by no experi- 
mental work. 

In place of a final examination, a psychological essay is required. The subjects 
assigned are very general, and are intended as subjects for study rather than as 
definite essay headings. The immediate topic of the paper is decided upon after 
the study and not beforeit. Such subjects as association, attention, memory, imag- 
ination, the psychology of language, the psychology of childhood, the psychology 
of blindness, aphasia, animal psychology, are chosen. 

The study of the psychology of blindness is accompanied by visits to the Perkins 
Institute. Thus astudent who writes on “The Imagination of the Blind,” bases 
her conclusions upon a personai study of blind children. She questions the children, 
consults with their teachers and reads their compositions.. Those who write on the 
psychology of childhood make personal observations on babies and little children. 
Hypnotism and dreams also receive a full share of attention. 

In connection with the work of the course a collection of statistics concerning 
colored hearing was undertaken the past year with interesting results. No new 
explanations of the phenomena were offered or discussed. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


The chair of experimental and comparative psychology was created in June, 1888, 
to be occupied by Dr. Joseph Jastrow, and at the same time provision was made for 
the establishment of a laboratory. 


COURSES OFFERED. 


General psychology.—lt is the object of this course to acquaint the student with the 
problems of mental life, especially such as have a living interest and are susceptible 
of every day illustration. Observation of the intellectual operations in the student’s 
own mind is encouraged and an acquaintance with the best literature is furthered. 
Among the topics introduced are the relations of body and mind, the development 
of mind in animals; the senses as factors in mental life; the mind in disease, illus- 
trated by the diseases of language, of memory, and of personality; the experimental 
methods applied to psychic acts; the time relations of mental phenomena; mind in 
savages; practical applications, especially in the field of education. 

Experimental psychology.—¥ive hours a week during winter and spring terms. In 
this course is considered the relation problems of psychology to the methods of 
experiment and observations. Special attention is given to the study of the senses; 
of the time relations of mental phencmena; memory and association; mental sta- 
tistics; the psychophysic law; mental testsand standards. In the laboratory course 
each student verifies for himself the main facts treated in the course, while the more 
difficult experiments are reserved for demonstrations. Sanford’s Laboratory Course 
in Psychology is used. 

Advanced experimental psychology (laboratory course).—Six hours a week throngh- 
out the year. In this course special problems are treated and topics in the literature 
assigned, Original research and verification of important points form the main 
work. Each student takes up a special problem and prepares an account of the 
results of his work. These, when of sufficient value, are published in the American 
Journal of Psychology. One hour of each week is devoted to a consideration of the 
literature bearing most closely upon the problems under investigation. Each stu- 
dent is also expected to act as subject in other researches than his own. 

Comparative psychology (fall term).—The course of mental development along the 
animal scale forms the chief topic, and in this the works of Romanes are followed. 
Some form of animal life is selected for special study, and observation is encouraged. 
The development of mental faculty in the human infant is constantly brought in for 
comparison with the animal development. 

Abnormal psychology (winter term).—The chief topics are, the criterion of the normal 
delusions and hallucinations, the chief forms of mental diseases; tle discases of lan- 
guage, of memory, of the will, of personality, dreams, hypnotism. 

Anthropological psychology (spring term).—The development of the human mind in 
the race, as illustrated by the history of human arts, customs, and beliefs. Tyler’s 
Anthropology is used as areference book, and the topics there treated may be taken 
as a fair index of the nature of the course. 
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A philosophical club is formed, meeting fortnightly in the evening. Discussions 
occupy a greater part of the time. Reviews of current literature are also a promi- 
nent feature in the exercises of the club. The number of students in the general 
course averages about 90 and the number doing special work varies from 6 to 12, 
but will probably increase under the group system, just inaugurated. The psy- 
cholog:ecal laboratory is a pleasant room, 26} by 25} feet, well lighted from the north 
and east. A smaller room adjoining is used when needed, and closed cases furnish 
room for a greater part of the apparatus, while large and small tables, with drawers, 
give the working space required. 

. Among the pieces of standard apparatus the following might be named as typical 
and most important: Timing—a Hippchronoscope, and metronomes, recording tam- 
bours, rotating drum, and tuning-forks. Vision—Snellen’s test type, Wheatstone and 
Brewster’s stereoscope, Hering” s apparatus for color mixture, book for exhibiting 
color contrast, Hering’s apparatus for quantitative tests for color blindness, Joy 
Jeffrie’s color char t, and Holm gren’s colored worsteds. 

Anthropological. —Férés dynamometer ; apparatus for testing the sensitiveness to 
pain; scale for determining height, standing and sitting, and the span of the arms. 
Demonstration—apparatus illustrating the mechanism of the eye muscles; Hering’s 
stands for demonstrating color contrast; electrical induction coils; batteries and 
motors. 

Among eames pieces of apparatus are the folowing: Apparatus for control of 
the Hipp chronoscope; electric key used with the foregoing; the automatograph, 
apparatus for experimenting g upon time, and also appar atus for "determining error in 
judgment of vertical, horizontal, and other positions of lines. 

The laboratory of the university is used for three purposes—denonstrations, stu- 
dent work, and original research. As with other branches of science, students, 
when they care to do so, are started in research work very early in their course. 

The following are the subtitles of the more important results, all ef which have 
been published i in the American Journal of Psychology: On the Psychophysic se- 
ries: Visual Extension, Tactual Motor Extension, The Perception of Space by Dis- 
parate Senses, On the Pressure Sense, On Just Observable Ditferences (Vol. 111, pp. 
43-58); The Effect of Foreknowledge upon Repetition-tunes, A Novel Optical Ilu- 
sion, Accessory Apparatus for Accurate Time Measurements, The Psychophysic Series 
and the Time Sense, The Physophysic Series and the Motor Sense (Vol. Iv, pp. 198- 
ge.)? The Interference of Mental Processes; A Study of ZéUne1’s Figures and other 
Related Illusions, A Study of Involuntary Movements, Observations on the Absence 
of the Sense of Smell, Classification Time, Finding Time, Some Anthropometric 
Tests cn Students (Vol. rv, pp. 881-429); On the Judgment of Angles and Positions 
of Lines, On the Perception of Simultaneous Sense, Impressions. The Psychophysic 
Series as Applied to Lifted Weights (Vol. v, pp. 191-204). 

Besides a member of the standard works on psychology, the library of the uni- 
versity possesses files of several psychological journals and a number of smaller 
works on special topics. The growth of this portion of the inet ary ae: pace with 
the growth of the library as a whole. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The psychological laboratory occupies the second, third, and attic floors of a build- 
ing with a froné of 24 fect and a depth of 64 feet for the first floor and 40 feet for the 
other two. In floor space it is as large as Wundt's laboratory at Leipsic. Itincludes 
an oflice, a lecture room, a chronograph and galvanometer room, a finely equipped 
ay; orkshop with a secrew- entting lathe and tcols of all kinds desired, a library and 
reading room, apparatus room, a seminary reom, which is also used for research, one 
other research room, & battery room, chemical room, and a store room. 

The work done at the Yale jaboratory naturally falls into three divisions—research, 
lecture instruction, and practical training. The research work has been made the 
prime object in the equipment of the laboratory, both as to rooms and apparatus. 

Six investigations are under way: (1) An extensive research upon attention and 
* the inflnence and interference of various sensations and ideas upon one another. In 
preparing for the measurement of the reaction time which is involved in the investi- 
gation, a new method of recording has been invented, which combines great ease 
and economy of time and labor, and at the same time does away with the sources of 
error in reading the records. (2) An investigation of the rapidity of movements of 
the arm and hand carrying a pen in the various directions and under the various 
circumstances attending penmanship; a determination of the fatigue attendant on 
various methods of w rifling will follow. (8) The reaction time of tones as dependent 
upon pitch, Intensity, and duration. (4) The time and fatigue of monocular accom- 
modaticn 5 ‘this also has important educational bearings upon the use of blackboards 
and notebooks. (5) Electrical stimulation and sensation. (6) Amathematical and 
experimental treatment of the method of observational errors. The last two will 
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probably extend over two years. Another investigation of the sensitiveness of 
school children to differences in pitch and of their range of voice at various ages 
is about to be begun. Possibly also a research upon thé influence of unconscious 
elements upon the course of ideas will be undertaken. Instruction is given not only 
by lectures and seminaries, but opportunities for careful training are provided in 
the laboratory. The seminaries offer continual exercise in teaching various sections 
of psychology; while the workshop instruction, continual experimentation , and re- 
search provide the technical training. 

The courses of instruction may ‘be outlined as follows: (1) Experimental and 
physiological psychology; experiments and lectures for seniors and graduates. (2) 
Laboratory course in psychology. This includes discussions and lectures by the 
students (graduates only) upon the methods of experimental psychology, their 
mathematical formation and their application; methods and standards of measure- 
ment; the mathematical and graphical expression of results, statistics, etc.; a 
thoreugh training by repeated exercises in carrying out these methods, (3) practical 
jumstruction in the manufacture and care of apparatus, including the elements of 
mechanical drawing, use of tools, lathe work, etc. (4.) A few lectures on laboratory 
economy. ‘The main object of the course is to fully prepare men to take charge of in- 
struction in psychology. 

The large attendance of graduate students and the number of investigators at 
work have rather taxed the facilities that could be provided. There are 16 men and 
1 woman in the graduate laboratory course—an attendance exceeded in the graduate 
department only” by that on the general philosophical courses. 

All the principal psychological magazines and journals are found in the library. 
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STATISTICS OF KINDERGARTENS. 


TABLE 1.—Public kindergartens. 


[NovE.—With the exceptions mentioned in the footnotes, these are in connection with the publio 
school systems of the several cities. ] 
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Location. a3 
baie 
° 
roe] 
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e 
a 
ALABAMA. 
LORE ee 1891 
CALIFORNIA. 
WoseAm eles! ....-..-2..- 5 1899 
WNevbionial Cluy -----.c.-+ ce 1890 
Reine nsl de ses" isc cis /cinseia.a'2 1831 
NOME SO eae ae saves sca 1891 
Sam digie5coccogasesse page ieee) 
COLORADO. 
HontCollinses:cs..sceest - 1880 
Colorado Springs ....-.-. ae 


Denver (District No. 2)...|------ 
Pueblo (District No. 20) ..|.----- 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bristol ....--.--. pene. | 1890 
(Ginseniyalelly  Gopnne oe 1889 
ibarisioncdesmerninc css ce sie =~ 1885 
MWiamiGhHeSteb ee msc so sse sce 1891 
INGuy BIG ih ae eee ee eee | 
HME Wa ELAV.CT = occ.0cec cai 1885 
IRGC AUIS sea ssasecore eee Cea 
south Manchester .--.... 1890 
Bat AIELIC@ see c ese se 23 1891 

GEORGIA 
PANPINETI Smee anes ccccccsl. case 
PACIUOMISE Amelie ers ac wae snare ot 

ILLINOIS 
IRIS oka eee eee 1891 
SIME WO OU sen <eeecs =e oe 1881 
ARTATIS LOM ae cicia eiesie sic di ote - 1892 
Neimcolivesc. ssa. sees ses c 1888 
Mor Gan Park oc. ccccs ex? 1891 
PGW SL Om eceeccmce sence 1890 
JROSISONT LoonsapeEeeeeeeee HSeeee 

INDIANA 
PAIN CA mem ereee econ cece J 1892 
difih IACI 66565664 Seen 1887 
12S coe co S6 Obes ae eee, 1891 
fic limi onder eee c 8 tke. ot 


ain the State Normal School. 
b Estimated. 
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Number of pupils. 


ec One of these is connected with he State Nor. 


mal School. 


a Connected with the State Normal School. 
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A A |G a 

IOWA. | 
Des Moines (west side)...| 1884 | TN 565 
Des Moines (north side) ..|......! 41610} 06210 
i. Grinnellgensss eee seen ne 1890 il 3 70 
Jieffersonics--caeccces ess eee. —4 i Pp 80 
Tey Olsen a ecco. ae 1885 1 1 30 
Marshalltown.....-.-.. ‘le... pee! 82 
Oskaloosa 22-682 cco. cao 1890] 2 4 64 
Dlbleneeeen ee eee es | 1885 ) ee il 51 
Weaverlogtet ee nal | 1888 1 3 63 
KANSAS | | 
AC OMISOMee2 emer ac ec ae SST sera: i 39 
ES iinlinoame meen eee ae 1889 1 i 30 
Up OG aes eo eae ees ee 1883 | dl 1 50 
ULC ed se cece oaee mca eedn oe & 3 95 
KENTUCKY. 

Prankfordic. ss. woonoorcet 1891 1 2 102 
Me xinGtoneemaes sees: seats 1891 a i 237 
LOUISIANA. 

{ 
Mews Orléanseescesess eae | 1891 4/ 10) 265 
MAINE 

BBO UATN aye cance ae oe ae 1 1 | 25 

MASSACHUSETTS. | | 
BOstaM ss. assests ea A | Byes 31 | 56 ,b2,000 
ISLOOmIME vases eee en eee 1888 a G 169 
CAMIDRICES ohoscs eee e as Seed Je 6} 11 393 
GUNN ae aecancanaaace Seance 1 i 20 
NortheWastommesces sas cee 1885 1 2; 29 
PAIN r ae. eee c oe ae a tees 1 1 22 
pomervwalle ssc. cccees. =e eee 3 5 213 
WidserlOnymnesseae sc cce. 1886 9 9 327 
Wriestiteld Sascsessccce sccm 1891} dl a 25 

MICHIGAN, | 

Galdsvatersse. sees enc eee gl 2 35 
Crystalgkiall sense sssecesee 1891 1 2 60 
Grand Rapids-2-..2..=-4e 1888 2 4 128 
A(T ce etree reas eer eee | 1880 3 3 30 
[ean Sine ers coer s on cone ema 3 6 100 
Mount Clemens -.-....-.... 1891 3 3 75 


ée In the Cook County Normal School. 

J In the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, an institution 
supported by the State. 

g Supported by the State. 
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TABLE 1.—Public kindergartens—Continued. 
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MICHIGAN—continued. 
Mins OC OT .5--< 57s - 2-4 1886 
Saginaw (east side) ...-.-- 1892 
PET AVerse CILY j6cc os wee =e 1891 
BGO Silamitileerya\cicinioe'sis ce <a 1889 
MINNESOTA. 
Onvatonnaescaecece ccs aoe 1889 
Ve CMVVAN fear sciecieics coe 1891 
eo ChesuC teemeeiccec ss oes 1891 
Stem ClOmdereerecieiss cscs toe 1891 
Stele aul cee cs esc. S 1892 
NWATOM leet ersscisice cares cle sicleme< ce 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Gmecivall@tece ce ccececcee + 1891 
INGChe Zaemecet cc cece cee | sete ~ oe 
MISSOURI. 
MAM SAS tO 1Cy aes. sence 1891 
DUpleOulsmeanetesces cece ceolec ces 
NEBRASKA. 
Omagh coe cress c sees 1892 
RedaGloud@ecccesucececuclossses 
SIGN CV esteriol-lel= cis ais =ie'e cievena 1890 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Cleat Oe 1891 
PEA MOUGH oc owen ecosce 2 1888 
NEW JERSEY. 
Canlstatltreemerncsie ces ~ = aNt tc. 3 
HastOT SGC 26.2252 -ns-' 1886 
ING Wa Keema 2c seis ce ce ae 1890 
ASS a Cement ooocc clloccic ete 
aGCenSOMere sc ccnese cee ces locncek 
MINT CTRL OM Pe eye ercrecia so cece o |e cts cie a 
NEW YORK. 
J JUS EEN 65 Seeaeee eerie ene ae 
uliialOmecmer singe ce cs ee seer ee 
(CONOCS ee rear cece ce lene 
Glowersvilllensecescscsescels ences 
JLpinateyba years ee eee 1889 
Ion WORN Soscanseeselecosee 
New Rochelle ........-.-- 1885 
INE WalOLG:.1ersjccS ssc cree 1886 
WNiacara Walls’ -....206-5-- 1890 
North Tonawanda.......-|-..... 
INVES potooonegedusouuene 1891 


aIn the State Normal School. 
b Supported by the State. 
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e Thirty-tour ‘‘voluntary teachers” are with- 


out salaries. 
d-Estimated. 


e One of these kindergartens is in the Institu- 
tion for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes 
and the other is in the Normal School for Girls. 
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NEW YORK—continued 
Patchogue ...6.....5-5-c2 1887 
PIOUIN OD teeta sere eee 1888 
Port Chester... sees 1887 
ROCHeStekeenmen etme nent 1887 
Mona wanda soccssssceceer 1890 
Witi ca waee cet ecm. mee 1891 
WihitesRlains@eeneeececees 1888 
OHIO 
MAMAN COs cnaeee car eceseer 1887 
Camdencn os he.2che os 4 a eee 
Columbus -seee seen oe 1881 
INAWArTe cee eo eee eee sae 1880 
New Richmond ....-.-.-. 1880 
IN@iwaree se ee eee at eee 
Riverside s.scescseceeccce 1885 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘Brides pDuGyTeeee sees eee 1890 
Philadelphia te csse cesses cee 
Phenixvilletaes= 2s oeoee. eee 
PVTONO 272 ee eeee eee ace 1888 
RHODE ISLAND. 
New pontieccceuceacageee™ 1882 
Paw tieketacescmicce seme ae 1889 
Providenc@-c-s-...--+-2- os 1885 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston 222222: co oce. a Waaeene 
TEXAS 
IAWSUING@ ee cee seccce eee ae 1885 
COrsicAnaceeassess eee noe 1891 
WISCONSIN. 
TAs lam divete somes see ce eee | eee 
Berlineeetecsercce tes ee ee 1889 
Burlinetonesss sss -eeeeee 1888 
Welavanteeccecasescwewers 1887 
Hone eseeecccecec esos 189i 
Hay Weed ccc ccc ce escese | 1889 
Janesville ja.cs22cee cece 1884 
MamnitonwoCieseeeercee ose 1874 
Mlwattke@ecs cccmemececies 1886 
@shkoshwscecesssececer cee 1881 
Sheboysaneeseceseeeere ree aes 
SUPT Ss ceécocoagueodec 1890 
Tomahawk seecwecceeceses 1891 
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Both of those institutions are supported by pub- 


lic funds. 


Jf In the Fairmount Children’s Home. 
In the Franklin County Children’s Home. 
In the T’cxas Institute for the Blind. 


¢ In the State Orphans’ Home. 


j In the Wisconsin School for the Blind. 
& In the Wisconsin Industrial School. 
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TAst of cities which were unofficially said to maintain public kindergartens, but from which 
no returns were received. 


Caiifornia. New Jersey. Washington. 
Banning. Woodbury. Fairhaven. 
Olympia. 
Illinois. New York. 
Forestville. Central Square. Wisconsin. 
Vienna. Cleveland. 
Parish. Baraboo. 
Michigan. Phenix. Coluinbits. 
Kewanee. 
Holland. Pennsylvania. Lake Geneva. 
Minnesota. Monroe. 
Russell. Richland Center. 
Owatonna. Warren. Watertown. 
Nebraska. Rhode Island. 
Crete. Cranston. 
TABLE 2.—Kindergarten associations. 
6 ise ils |e 
3 cet jel || SI S 
= Wes |e 
ae = ie ms 
F att s WE loa] 
Location. Name of association. m | oS SZ| ¢ 
(=) fot HH = mH 
et O20 © 
o |R8/2 2 
2 Er ¢ g 
ajWwegis 5 
A |Aw 4 ys 
CALIFORNIA. 
@aiclan deere Zee Goodwill Kindersarten Association......6260ce<-cae> piece. a Resse: ate Mae eee ere 
Deere erect yo Oakland Free Kindergarten Association ......---------|.--.-- Vee hee eta 
De Seeaee ee Scere ee Me mnChmnrch Association see. 2c eas ce steele cn sees ce ese -eWe eee <. 5 ce Ma meee le ee 
San Hrancisco . .----- Pioneer Kindergarten Association ........-2------<25--— 1878 4 9 | 298 
SacramentOr si. = <1 Sacramento ree Kindergarten Association......------ 1889 3 6 | 150 
HD) yProveteeecrers cleric Hroevelekandervarten ASSOCIATION 92.2... sssse con sete ee = eerste ere eee 
EB) tees acc is eres a Mareuaerita Kindercsarten Association -......2.-.-02--- 1886 fo 54 
Samp rancisco .--..2. @hristian Science Home Association(-. 2. -2--ss2.. cle 1890 1 2 40 
UD Geto esse esc Silver Street Kindergarten Association ..........--.... 1882 Sill ii | 225 
WOs.csssscreneuse Golden Gate Kindergarten Association ..........-.---- 1879 32 | 58 |2, 687 
ND) Oe feere orto crt sae The Occidental Kindergarten Association........-..--- 1879 at) 3 90 
aD) Breteler sie ieictsie.e =: Buford Free Kindergarten Association...............-.|----.- al 2 75 
Santa Barbara .....-- Santa Barbara Kindergarten Association .......---.--- 1888 1 9 60 
COLORADO. 
Colorado Springs ...-| Colorado Springs Kindergarten Association ..........- 1890 3 6 | 290 
LUE SI8 5 ae ae eee ee Denver Free Kindergarten Association .....----..----- 1889 7 7| 450 
CONNECTICUT. 
MNieiws lala VieM cece = =. New Haven Association for Kindergartners ...........|--.--- OUDS. Soe Pre iere 
DELAWARE. 
Wihnington ........- Kindergarten Association of Friends............------- 1890 1 2 12 
ILLINOIS. 
eelbeRnUbS seGpceneesec Belleville Kindergarten Association ....-..-.--.---.--.| 1870 1 2 54 
(CHINGREO=sanosegqgcan. Chicazomandersantent Colle ser 222 = esac amines eee aeale 1876} 18] 48 | 602 
HID) Ome oe -we clove: Chicego Free Kindergarten Association.....-....-.-... 1881 19 1 Si7 
ID Waesonsecooseees Chicago Hroeiel Ags0cialon in. «2. .cce ee. cn ee - cee caer 1879 14) 60 900 
IDO secscooeeneaeee German Froebel Kindergarten Association...-.-.... s--| 1891 il | 2 30 
LODO season OOeseee WrexcllGndersanvemeA Ss OG1A ClO Mcrae sie ace = cle ele atm letaet flee ole iL 5 45 
ID Weascagupeceeree Jewish Training School Association ....-..------------ Pod Coe Coon ree 
MSc cach a cscs Elgin Free Kindergarten PNSSOCIATION ae cae sen an nen Poe Cee cere neers 
Hiyanstoni------.--... Free Kindergarten Association .....-.----.------------ Pee eee eee 
JHEP O ac ssaocososne Marie Louise Institute Association .........-.-.--.---- 1890 oni al 10 
Galesburg) case... -.- Galesburg Free Kindergarten Association ............- 1891 1 2) 115 
Oak Park.-..-..sse.- Oak Park Free Kindergarten Association....-.-.-.++.- 190] 1] 2{ 30 
Oltawaicc see. sc2250-- Oiiawa Kindercarten Association. ....-.sccsoe0cs05-% 1891 1} 1; 2 
Cora) eeewe csc ecc. -| King’s Daughters Kindergarten Association........... | 1892 1| 3 41 
A OWUVIAG weet ees aS Pontiac Free Kindergarten Association ..........-.... | 1839 il 2 30 
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TABLE 2.—AHindergarten associations—Continued. 
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ILLINOIS—continued. 
Princeton....--.-..-- Princeton Kindergarten Association..........--....--- 1890 1 || Se 
Onin: ae. / | First Congregational Church Kindergarten Association 1877 2 6 80 
OCT OTGd esse ees. ee | Rockford Public Kindergarten Associatvon.....-«..--)|\).-codea.. J oe 
Sinewtomeeeece ce. - ee Kindergarten Association. .-<c:ss-.ssssestsocv-cesnse-|acle SEO 1 en 
INDIANA. 
Indianapolis....-...- Indianapolis Free Kindergarten Association..........! 1884 8] 83 lo, 161 
Mew Albany..-.=<... | New Albany Free Kindergarten Association..........- 1889 1 3 | 45 
Ace Oe ee oe | Island Park Assembly Association .......-...-......-! 1889 1 9 40 
West Indianapolis...) West Indianapolis Kindergarten Association......... -| 1891 3 6 | 140 
IOWA. | 
bam Dold... ...<.-<+! | Humboldt Kindergarten Association.............+0000-)se--0- 1 3) 20 
KENTUCKY, 
‘Anchorage..-.---.--- Anchorage Kindergarten Association --......... Raa shia 1891 1 ll 13 
ILS HG) Gee wenaeeas 4 Louisville Free Kindergarten Association ............. 1887 8| 43| 600 
Wersailles .-..-4...6 - Versailles Kindergarten Association................... 1892 iL 2 50 
LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans .-.-=.- - Jewish Orphan’s Home, Kindergarten Association..... 1883 1 2) 30 
MAINE. 

PPO ON cece encase ss Bangor Free Kindergarten Association ....-.....------ 1891 1% 33 
Bontlendeeeeececes se. Woman’s C. T. U. Kindergarten IAISSOC1AtOM sce. sees } 1891 Al ‘| 20 
MARYLAND. | 
Baltimoresssseccce. = Baltimore Kindergarten Association.............-.---- b1888 | 0 0 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

IBOStOM =. cccsscceec cs Eastern Kindergarten Association --.....-.........---- b1889 0 0 

aN wers ..----.-.s--- Woman’s Friend Kindergarten Association ...........-).----.|---..-|.----]----- 

itll Rai Saaeenees oe Fall River Free Kindergarten Association.........--.- 1891 1 2 

HOREMCAe. cc secs so cted | Florence Kindergarten Association ..........-........- 1876 1 8 108 

(Ganinietmercccccacs ce 2 | Gardner Kindergarten Association.............-.--.--- 1891 1 1 

BME 222. ose oe Been ill A SSOClatiON. 2.22 ceeceseen ese secon os 1887 1 1 
MICHIGAN, 

Detroiter sre cs< - Detroit Industrial School Association............------ 1861 | all a0 

Grand Rapids........ Grand Rapids Kindergarten ASSOCISLION Si ccee nce 1891 3 3 

ILA neaesnaSnnene Young Woman’s Christian Association........-.-.-..- 1888 Otel os +50 

IMPAMISCES, 222 cose case Manistee Kindercarten Association... 2... sec. sce =o pee = aie | eee | eee ees 

ACM a Weeeeee se ssa sl = Saginaw Kindergarten ASSOCIAION 22.526 555 scien a ao Serer | oer | eee | eee 

‘MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis ......... Free Kindercarten Association <2 -is.c coe cere cnc cies ernie meres lereroe eel area ees 

Siio JEAN, os aq- aaeeeeee Free Kindergarten AASSOCIBLION oo 2... ceeeee aces eee 1888 4 4 
MISSOURL 

Silo Miswe neces en HroCOCh ASSOCIA ON ce uciccsisteuicie cies steele FE COE ee) peeBeHlidome. accac 
MONTANA. | 

EualPSsbure .2-...-2- Philipsburg Windergorten Society 22.-....cese<-2-25.-—)-- ae ee aa 
NEBRASKA, | | 

INDI Gaeser Aone eae Nelich Kindergarten Associationrer sence. sees aee heme oon ee On basse | ses 

OMAN A ccc nenoce nen Omaha Free Kindergarten Association ........2..--+-- 19910 mL 4| 4 


@ With assistants from normal class. 


6¥For mutual support and study. 
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TABLE 2.—Kindergarten associations—Continued. 
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NEW JERSEY. | 
Moorestown ........- Society of Friends Kindergarten Association ..........|.-.--- Beapoe & fae abe. 
Dewars. clc-ccu0.--4 | Newark Street German-English School Association....|...... Pe ee ee 
| 
NEW YORK. 
BU ANYE odo aec ase ss.) Albany Kindergarten Teachers’ Association.......-... 1891 0 0 0 
Bee ek) ee Albany Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Asso- | 1889 i 2 87 
_ ciation. 
BETO OM yun. e's isis 2 < <f | Brooklyn Kindergarten Association ....--......c0.--0 cee penne pene beeen 
ID ceacuagsourees | Brooklyn Guild Kindergarten Association..........---|--.---|------ LW. scl ioeee 
AES uitt tl Omeereeiee sleree =e <e Buffalo Free Kindergarten Association .......-..--.--- 1891 4| 384] 190 
Cotlece Point........ ‘Ehe ConradeRoppenhusem Associations. =-c-sc so. oe plese oe absee see le eee eee 
JOM. Ae ogneoeeec , Educational department, Woman's Educational and ! 1891 ‘1 2 55 
Industrial Union. 
GieneSecOmesees.cs.5 Geneseo Fice Kindergarten Association .......-..-...- 1891 1 2 30 
IUBUBIOD, ~ gooeeane osanee Uthaca Keinderrartem vA ssociationuesss sate cce sec me. oe ae a eee ee eee eee 
MlaniestoOwady ss ee see Jamestown Free Kindergarten, Dept. Y W.C. A...--- 1891 i 2 23 
Mamaroneck ........ Mamaroneck Free Kindergarten Association .......--- 1891 il 2 40 
egy MOOR cqecsescte Childrens "Ade Socie byes creme oe eens seemee eae 1885 2 |. Pao 
iD iesceceeaee eae Children’s Charitable Union Kindergarten Association.| 1877 al 2 85 
WD Oaseecene scat German-American School Association of the Nine- |......]--.--.|----./..... 
teenth ward. 
pI) Om efeee se sicc oe Hebrew Free School Association......-..--..--.-2.0--- IRR eae oe 4 90 
DD) ees ic cre ert New York Kindergarten Association ................-- 1889 6| 12; 300 
oes. A Crinity Church Kindergarten Association ...<s..0-.+.oc- Ab eae eee 
DOP eae atc 8 Union Relief Works Society of Ethical Culture ........ 1876 al 2] 100 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
PAs ive vallilicneercrs ae sae Asheville Free Kindergarten Association ............. 1889 4 9| 135 
OHIO. 
(Ching hime -ooaspoecae Cincinnati Kindergarten Association --....--.......... 1879 6 | a30| 673 
Clevelandeese= ss... Day Nursery and Kindergarten Association..-........ =-| 1852 5 Sale 335 
Woes ccc 8 JewishtOrphan Asylum: Association 2.---s2-.+4--c.-5-Miee. a: ae eo oe eee oe 
Columbus ..---....2. Columbus Kindergarten Association of Woman’s Ed- | 1887 7| 17} 200 
; ucational and Industrial Union. 
TS Ath oa saasaeSCOeee HlvriaveeindenganbenyASSOcClatiomerracicieee cise cscines scree saci ie tee oe aeeee 
IRVIN coscageoseee hepublicekindersanten Associationecse.. 2. sce se Riese oe see oe oe ele ee 
alemmeracses sccece tk Salem Kindergarten Association.......-.......--..----- 1891 Hl 6 85 
Youngstown........- Youngstown Free Kindergarten Association...........)------|.--2--/-----|-- ee 
OREGON. 
Je@reulan . copadaooesse Portiand Free Kindergarten Association.-............- 1884 4| 10} 210 
Sella, Salem Kindergarten Association .....0-sseeesseseesscce aes Sees. —_— 
PENNSYLVANIA | 
BNULCOOWMA sere 2:< \ crs viclsie > Altoona Free Kindergarten Association ...-..........-G)e«-+> bee ----|-- 24 afoceee 
UNC 1b Yo - ccs aise e < e- Oil City Kindergarten Association (and Training School)|......)......)----- ee: 
Pinladelphia......... Bedford Street Mission Kindergarten .............-..+-)----+<- | eee tt 
JOT easaoseoneee Baptist Orphanage Kindergarten Association.....-.... Seas 4 eee one ont Fis 
BL Greeters 2s cic sewiew Poster Home and Orphaw* Asylum ..........2.40--o0nfe----.|. 02-4 A, Gee 
HD Oey ais ccc Northern Day Nursery Kindergarten Association......|..-...|..----|....-|----- 
RHODE ISLAND | 
IeTOVICENCO <.----..-- Free Kindergarten Association......-.----.------00---- bo SAN eee 
Oerrseiis sete ca St. John’s Guild Kindergarten Assogiation -..........- see dee eerenlsonc. 
TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga......... Chattanooga Free Kindergarten Association.........-- | 1890 3 6 | 200 
NOK VINE 2-242 ias- Knoxville King’s Daughters Association ............-./..- Bot| beesoolboocdlescac 
BGT PINES saya sic) tee aa Hrecueindersanuen ASSOCTa tO ee ce mses ee element = nit Pas Bee eee gees 
PASH VILIG oe van ocieelat J ' Nashville Free Kindergarten Association..........-..- { 1890 | 3! 12] 115 


@ Estimated. 
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TABLE 2.—Kindergarten associations—Continued. 


& |8y 8 é 
& LG 4 Se 
aA |“ala | a 
Location. Name of association. bo |S 4 “S z eS 
© H u H 
a o2\o Cs) 
i) AA). a 
£\BE\3 | & 
A |4al4 | & 
TEXAS 
WR AS Ge ereeee secs ces El Paso Kindergarten Association .........6.s00sse0c she es eels = = eee 
VIRGINIA. | 
Pe WIONC oe ese. «sac Woman's Christian ASsOci@lion.....<000s000sces-oese- 46 ee] oe eee 
WASHINGTON. 
\R ae Ob igo ogoereee Walla Walla Kindergarten Association............--.- 1891 1 2 28 
WISCONSIN. 
Wen LOSS@ss)--s'c 2 8 German Kindergarten Associations eee eee 1879 ii 1 27 
Milwaukee 2. -225-204 Milwaukee Mission Kindergarten Association........-. 1884 5 OH boas 
ND OF cic seas fe Southside Kindergarten Association.............-----. 1864 1 3 53 
ROO eas sen eeeenOEe Raine Kindergarten Association .-...2--c.2<-0-seesce~|2-20esece sees oe 


TABLE 3.—Training schools and classes for kindergartners. 


Se Sy ES 
Location. Namo of school or class. wf je) _ 3| Means of sup- 
C4 |2 a2 25 port. 
on (ae Eas 
BOE *|s02 
A 4 |4 
CALIFORNIA. 
lospAnceles--.... -- Los nes Training School for Kindergartners 1890 | 2 20 | Tuition fees. 
Oaklandiece. ce occ. | Oakland Kindergarten Training Class -........ 1892 | 1 6 Do. 
Said) IONE) Coaanoesc San Diego Kindergarten Training School ...... 1888 | 2 10 Do. 
San Francisco ..... California Kindergarten Training School....... 1880 | 4 40 Do. 
IDOscacascunoagss Golden Gate Kindergarten Training Ciass..... 1891 | 1 34] Golden Gate 
Kindergarten 
Association. 
Sam O86. .2.cn a= | San Jose Kindergarten Training School........|-...-.|----]-..--- 
WOcem tices <= och | California School of Methods for Teachers and | 1891 | 3 15 | Public funds. 
Kindergartners. 
COLORADO | 
Ben Mel ess sc wean <e | Colorado Kindergarten Normal School ......... GEO IG Tuition fees. 
aD) OSeiseieccie ese Kindergarten Normal School of Colorado ...... ' 1890 | 3 32 | Denver Kin- 
| dergarten 
: Association. 
(Ghremy saocs Bocuse Kindergarten Department of the State Normal |....-..|----]...... 
School. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Mew Britain ..-.... Kindergarten Training Class of Connecticut | 1884| 5 ]...... Public funds. 
State Normal School. j 
ING Waerajel (<2 <2 - Kindergarten of the Welsh Training School ...| 1885 | 5 6 Do. 
DISTRIUT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 
8 
Washington.....-- Elizabeth Peabody Normal ELE Schoolforpecere - ile =) see 
Kindergartners. | | 
WO scounsouseeoe National Kindergarten Normal aehne Becca t |degoss oder Soade 
MO eee oe cet e Froebel Normal Institute, graded school and | 1875 | 5 15 |! Tuition fees. 
kindergarten. | : 
ILLINOIS. 


DHIGR CO. Scine ssa = Chicago Kindergarten College Training Class .|......|....|------ 
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TABLE 3.—Training schools and classes for kindergariners—Continued. 


. ‘ie it 
4 |a [ae 
cee e EE 
o a ° 5 ire Ea 
Location. Name of school or class. HE HOH Se Means of sup- 
OF |S 5! eo port. 
oA ag E88 
od a nU+ 
A Fe 
ILLINOIS—cont’d. 
Chicago ..--.---.-- Chicago Free Kindergarten Normal Training | 1881] 6| 62 Chicago Free 
Class. Kindergarten 
; 7 Association. 
il) Opps: cena. Froebel Association Training School ......... 1881 | 8 30 | Froebel Asso- 
ciation. 
Galeapure -..-2---> Galesburg Kindergarten Normal.............- 1879 | 3 20 | Tuition fees. 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis.......| Indiana Kindergarten and Primary Normal | 1882 | 31) 123 | Free Kinder- 
Training School. gartev Asso- 


ciation. 
Wea Porterccclecede Mrs. Hailmann’s Training School for Kinder- | 1876] 4 25 | Tuition fees. 
gartners. 
IOWA. 
Des Moines.......- Kindergarten Special Training Department, | 1890] 5 20 | Contributions. 
ay Highland Park College. 
. KANSAS. 
PN POTIas 2-2 ---~- 0 Kindergarten State Normal School............. 1882 | 1) 6-30 | Public funds. 
ik a eee Topeka Training School for Kindergartners...|.....-|...- | Se 
KENTUCKY. 
SOR HOTT on anoseue Lexington Kindergarten Training Class....--. 1891 | 1 15 | Public funds. 
Fee aro Louisville Free Kindergarten Mraiming- Classe. |-eeceaie oe | seca 
Madisonville ....-.| Hopkins College and Training School.....--... 1891 | 2 6 | Tuition fees. 
WrAAtIIGS 6 cs6s «c-- Versailles Free Kindergarten Training School.| 1891 | 2 }...... Contributions. 
MARYLAND. 
fealiaores. c0202- Froebel No:mal Training Class ......-...-..--- 1889 | 1 11 | Tuition fees. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston......-...--- Mrs. Brown’s Kindergarten Normal Class .....| 1884 | 1 6 | Tuition fees. 
Do....--------- Chauncy, Hall Urainim oy @lass 2 ee ecc\2e cee pee a Seen peer 
WWsoseos csenees Cushman lraiming SCHOO seeesseee se eseeeeee | 1884") 1 16 Do. 
Sprinciield ...--.--- Springfield Normal Kindergarten.............. Ue ae |e 
MICHIGAN. 
Alma’.....-.00----- Alma College Kindergarten Training Depart- | 1888 | 2 |...... Alma College. 
ment. 
VC UOl elas = <---> Normal Training School of the Industrial | 1892; 1 9| Industrial 
School Association. School Asso- 
ciation. 
Grand Rapids ..... Kindergarten Training School ................- 1891 | 2 27 Cae Rapids 
erga: 
ten Associa- 
tion. 
Os sooodcaadeue Normal Training Classof Western Michigan |......]....|..-..- 
| College. , 
WP AMSG sos ees as Normal Kindergarten Training School (Y. W. | 1888 | 1 10 | Y. W.C. Asso- 
CRAs) ciation. 
Muskegon........- City Ursin eS CHOON Gewese 2scrasesina <a ince we Besse | = satel aoa 
MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis ......- IrGewelMenstitmbemee tessa e cece teeiciciele slacocite ePrice scale cistalnsrete ats Ts 
Ue PA een n cee St. Paul Training School for Kindergartners ...| 1890 | 2 10 | Tuition fees. 
VAIO Wee <2 5 aos Kindergarten Department, State Normal School! 1880 | 1 |.--.-. Do. 
NEBRASKA. 


RGUIC Ol Mleteterreretalerstarete Kindergarten Department of Western Normal |......|)....|....-. 
College. | 
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TABLE 3.—Training schools and classes for kindergartnerse—Continued. 


Location. 


NEW YORK. 


Buffalo 


Chantaugma...... - 
New York 


Rochester nena ae 

NORRH CAROLINA. 

PAsieiwali@e = 2. - 
OHIO. 


C@incinnatica.-s. - 
@lewelamdn asm. -5 
Columbus 


OREGON. 
WZ ORb An deseee ase cle. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence 


TENNESSEE. 


VERMONT. 


Montpelier 


34 

15 

30 

1 6 

D: || eee 

2 12 

1 6 

1876| 21 18 

! Oswego State Normal and Training School..... 1882 ; 2 13 
| St. Andrew's Kindergarten and Training School] 1890 | 6 4 


le ie, 
ms he ale 
. G a ob SF 
Name of school or class. BS hy 5 uo 
ISS S24 
ave Blaa 3 
$5 (52/828 
A IA |4 
Albany Kindergarten Training Class .......... 1890 | 3 2 
Kindergarten Training Class of the State Nor- |......}.---|...... 
mal College. 
Mrs. George E. Orton’s Kindergarten and | 1881 | 1 9 
Training Class. 
Kindergarten Training Department of Pratt |......].-.-[...... 
Institute. 
Butfalo Free Kindergarten Training School....| 1891 | 6 
Chautauqua Kindergarten Training School..../ 1882 } 2 
Norma! Class of the Free Kindergarten of All | 1878 | 3 
Souls’ Church. 


Children’s Charitable Union Training School ..} 1877 

New York College forthe Training of Teachers} 1837 

Miss Jenny Hunter's Training Class 1882 

Kindergarten of the Training Department of | 1887 
the Normal Coilege. 

Workingman’s School, Department of Kinder- 
garten. 


Free Training Class for Kindergartners ......- 1879 | 8 16 

Cleveland Training School for Kindergartners.| 1889 | 1 20 

Columbus Kindergarten Training Class .....-.. 1888 | 6 18 

The Misses Law Froebel Training School....--. 1833} 3 5 

} 

Orezon Kindergartens [raimime Schoo) <2. ce cleee-- =| ee 

Private Kindergarten and Training Class...... 1891 | 2 3 

Mrs. Gourlay’s Kindergarten Training Class ..| 1880 | 4 15 

Miss Stewart's School-tor Kindergartners and | 1890 | 3 24 | 
Teachers. 

Philadelphia Training School for Kindergart- |.--.-.|....]...... 
ners. 

NormalSchool, Kindergartcn Department.-?...|---..-)----1.----- 

Rhode Island Normal Training School.-.......- 1876 | 9 18 

Chattanooga Training School for Kindergart- | 1890 | 6 |...... 
ners. 

Miss Wheatley’s Normal Training School for |..-...|....}....-. 
Kindergartners. 

Noemal Trainin g0@1ige®, .... 606 ccwe- cee ce seat - 690 | Sih. .... 

The Montpelier Kindergarten and Training } 1884] 2]...... 


School. 


Means of sup- 
port. 


Albany W.C. 
TUR 


Tuition feees. 


a 


Free Kinder- 
garten Asso- 
elation. 

Tuition fees. 

All Soulsa’ 
Church. 

Contributions. 

Tuition fees. 


Do. 
Public funds. 


Union Relief 
Works So- 
ciety of Eth- 
ical Culture. 

State Normal 
and ‘Train- 
ing School. 

St. Andrew’s 
Parish. : 


Contributions, 


Contributions, 
Tuition fees. 
Coutributions, 
Tuition fees. 


Tuition fees. 
Do. 
Do. 


Tuition fees. 


Subscription. 


Tuition fees. 
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TABLE 3.—Training schools and classes for kindergartners—Continued. 


Location. 


WISCONSIN. 
ISUUENOIES. Ae eeesae oe 
Milwaukee 


Name of school or class. 


Hillside Home School and Training Depart- 


ment. 


| Milwaukee Public Kindergarten Training De- 


partment. 


Date of estab- 


| 
1883 


lishment. 
umber of in- 


1883 


Milwankee Mission Kindergarten Normal | 1884 


Training Class. 


| N: 


o 
nes 
Pla 
O19 
—_ 
Ape 
Es 
aE 
pe 
Fe 
3 
1 
1 


— 

om 

ey 

= 

7 

&| Means of sup- 

24 port. 

ae 

8 


4| Tuition fees. 
20 | Public funds. 


4) Tuition fees. 
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Cobo 


Oo Ol 


33 | 


35 


36 
87 


mn 
a Number of children of 
2 school-census age. 
fel 2 & 
aS 63 
° o 
City. Bi a 
aie 4 
rT) 
2 2 
e a oe 
= & 3 ot 
A op = cs A 
1 7 3 4 3d G 
ALABAMA. | 
Birmingham ........ 28,178 | 721i). S626! | La a dcr gabsiels core 
MODI Cee eee ccc. secs - $1, 076 te. See. 3 ee Os 
Montgomery .....-.. 21.883; Bl-el i een. SAS. oe. 4, 512 
ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith..-....... 11,311 | 6-21 1,873 | 2,083 | 3, 956 
Hot Springs....-.... 8,086 | 6-21 | 1,183 1,238 | 2,421 
Little Rock -...-.-.. 25,874 | 6-21) 4,181 | 4,394 | 8,575 
CALIFORNIA. 
Los Angeles ........ 50,395 | 5-17 | 5,390| 5, 694 | 11, 084 
Oakland .2<scc cess: 48,682 | 5-17 | 6,167} 6,027] 12,194 
SACLAMeNM tO er eels eirels 26,386 | 5-17 | 2,691 | 2,664] 5,355 
Gan) Dief0.<ooecs-- 16,159 | 5-17| 1,631] 1,730] 3,361 
San Francisco...-.-- 298,997 | 5-17 | 31,160 | 31, 296 | 62, 456 
SHIN JIGS Sascconnoese 18,060 | 5-17 | 2,499 2,577) 5,076 
RW Stockton sess scee= =< 14, 424 | 5-17 1, 358 1,533 | 2,891 
COLORADO. 
Colorado Springs....| 11,140 | 6-21 | 1,124} 1,150| 2,274 
Denver: | 
District No.1-. ( eens 6,500 } 6,590 | 13,000 
District No. 2.. , 106, 713 | 6-21} 3,464) 3,799 | 7,263 
District No. 17 Rie ou a eee 
Pueblo: 
District No.1.. } 24 5585 6-21 | 1,796 | 1,761 | 3,557 
District No. 20. yee’? 6-21 | 1,590 |] 1,097 | 2, 687 
CONNECTICUT. | 
Bridgeport .......... 48, 886 | 4-16 (12, 203) 12, 203 
Dan Gilisvieses ss '- <6 16, 552 | 4-16 (3, 500) 3, 500 
Hriford o2.<--<.--2% 58, 230 | 4-16 (10, 407) 10, 407 
NMreridenerscssscesced 21,652 | 4-16 | 3,128 [| 3,040) 6,168 
Middletown ......... 9,013 | 4-16 (1, 719) 1,719 
New Britain......... 19,007 | 4-16 (4, 088) 4, 088 
New Haven ......... 81, 298 | 4-16 (18, 521) 18, 521 
New London ........ 18,757 | 4-16 | 1,360] 1,309) 2,669 
Norwalk ..2...2--04 17,747 | 4-16 | 1,773 | 1,715] 3,488 
nD Not wich = 222... ... 16,156 | 4-16 (1, 520) 1, 520 
Risvamfond seme c. == -f 15,700 | 4-16 | 1,667] 1,606] 3,273 
| Waterbury....-..... 28, 646 | 4-16 (8, 221) 8, 221 
Wiliimantic*........ 8,648 | 4-16 (2, 065) 2, 065 
DELAWARE. | 
Wilmington......-.. GE Bol i Ceeald anaes Wicooeedlbouscococcoosoc 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington: 
hes Sse Chivas, {{loaacoclleascoang 6 6onecbalboaonced 
ions. ; 
Seventh ands) 280,392); 6-17; 7,214| 8,269| 15,483 
eighth divi | 
gions. 
FLORIDA. 
ICY NVCSE mn cccese ne 18, O8O/4 8.2 ee. 2. . SI. ee eee ee 
Pensacola ...-..---.- 11,750 | 6-21! 1,428| 1,411 | 2,839 
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STATISTICS OF CITY 


TABLE 4.—Population, private schools, and public school enrollment, attendance, 


* Statistics of 1889-90. 


Number of aiverenal 


Be 
aS, pupils enrolled in 
On public day schools. 
Be 
mo. 
BS mn 
ses 
A. Oo 
sare 
2_2 ‘ 
das ; = : 
sao SS 4 3 
moO Ss o =) 
<3} P| os 4 
7 8 9°| 10 
ee ae | 1,671 | 2,035) 3,706 
VE Ae) 1,211 | 1,348) 2,509 
500 (1, 911) 1,911 
600| 982] 1,120] 2,102. 
600 894 901} 1,795 | 
850 | 1,935] 2,320| 4,255 
1,772| 4,254} 4,387| 8, 641 
2,132| 5,398] 4,785 | 10,183 
605 | 2,059} 2,297 | 4,286 
350| 1,291] 1,321! 2,612 
9,883 | 19,828 | 20,189 | 40, 017 
659 | 1,877| 1,799 | 3,676 
464| 1,196] 1,356 |@2,552 
200| 1,022 999 | 2, 021 
ime sae 4,686 | 4,927| 9,613 
300 | 2,267) 2,497| 4,764 
350 761} 771) 1,532 
mee 1,047| 1,054] 2,101 
200 916} 799] 1,715 
1,000| 4,167] 4,093 
500 (3, 000) 
AS | (7, 944) 7,944 
1,200] 2,247] 2,240] 4,487 
6004).2...-.. me | 1, 208 
1,575 (2, 387) 2, 387 
1, 859 (15, 103) 15, 103 
180} 1,401] 1,375| 2,776 
558 | 1,221] 1,169] 2,390 
400 (1, 097) 1, 097 
549 | (2, 321 2, 321 
1,123| 2,502] 2,196} 4,698 
778 ae 1, 198 
(9, 568) 9, 568 
8,000 | 12,636 | 13, 618 | 26,254 
500 | 5,109 | 7,023) 12,132 
676 780 | 1,456 
350 754 768 | 1,522 


a Over 400 children from outside the city limits are enrolled. 
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SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
supervising officers, teachers, and accommodations in cities of over 8,000 inhabitants. 
pe eg g 3 oa Wee 
ae = 8 2 Number of super-| Number ofregular 2. | ‘ao a AS 
me ee r e's vising ofiicers. teachers. as o er 34 
As 2o8 Bes es] ee |Se. 
me gags $a Na 8 Se 
ae nad Sy ] oe oes ees 
ee AZ? ays 3] 48 [oes 
fae ee eo 2S eed Po @ | 
138 | £23 ES S2 | daa | Smo 
5.3 3 bo, -S ee Es 3 82 | das |383 
a22| Bes se |é¢/8ia]8]2) & | 8 | 388 lace 
P2a oe Coe | eeipa tcl | ses Weee eee 
ia < < a |e | 8 |] a | HR | 4 A A 
a | 13 43 414/145 |246 | £7 | 48 | 49 | 20 21 Se 
177 455, 421 Pay LISS 3 1 a 7 66 73 7 2, 749 12 1 
180 430, 460 D447 (Ee ee Ae ee 10} 2 
| UO: | DAS seeSeSescese" Ae a Seeerrees,- 1 0 1 5 38 43 6 2, 600 12 3 
| | 
| 170 238, 000 1, 400 1 il 2 6 37 | 48 6] 1,600} 12) 4 
176 183, 300 1, 042 2 3 5 5 14 19 5 1, 200 | ti 5 
176 480, 056 2, 728 rt eee 1 6| 54 60 12] 3,521 | 12) 6 
173 1, 128, 791 6, 506 5 10 15 q 170 177 34 8,150 | 13 i 
(201 | 1, 346, 140 6,697 | ill 2 13 10 152 162 | 15 “Goi 12 8 
183 574, 803 3,141 1 on, 1 4} 101M) 105 144, 4,286 M23) 9 
| 194 345, $92 i, Fees 2 6 8 3 67 70 | 16 2, 445 12 | 10 
203 6, 148, 028 30, 12 17 39 56 50 736 786 | q7 36, 937 a a elo 
| 194 506, 225 2, 716 1 0 1 11 64 75 8 Bisltsl | Boscade 12 
| 177 307, 803 1, 739 2 0 2 10 2 48 9 2, 605 iby || ls 
188 250, 000 1, 400 2 2 4 2 36 38 | 5 1, 600 12) 14 
180 1, 122, 660 6, 237 13 2 BES ae eomacd lasecos 4 17 8,000 12) 15 
188 522, 778 2, 741 1 0 i 11 63 74 9 3, 000 2a eG 
182 159, 856 964 2 1 3 a 33 40 4 i; 152 yeoe= 22 17 
186 180, 595 1, 024, 7 1 0 1 7 39 46 7 | 1, 565 12; 18 
180 176, 580 $81 3 2 5 3) 40 43 7} 1,536 12 | 19 
192 1, 178, 515. 2 6,138.1 5 1 6 1 150 151 23 7, 668 3 | 20 
192 7350, 127 *1, 690 1 1 2 2 45 47 6 2, 500 12 | 21 
b189. 6} 61,012, 106 HRARY shee ed Boas ‘ieceevees 30 167 197 18 7,416 14 | 22 
192 556, 224 ety a eee | . = ee 11{ 79 90 17| 4,000 13 ee 
190 b 152, 090 b 800 1 il Di 2m 21 23 3 1, 075 13 | 24 
187 322, 388 aoe 1 0 1 (46) 46 10} 3,200 13 | 25 
196 2, 188, 800 10, 944.5 11 7 18 10 319 329 ail 13, 263 14 | 26 
190 330, 410 1, 739 0 0 0 3 49 52 | 7 2, 404 12 | 27 
194 355, 796 TASB lec ai | Ames (ete 9| 46 55 120) 2,615 10 | 28 
191 153, 182 802 1 2 1 2 27 29 | 6) 1,235 9 | 29 
198 310, 362 1,569 | 0 0 0 (59) 59 19 (hict sss see 2 
193 591, 931 3, 067 4 7 11 4 88 92 das ee = os 12} 31 
DSO (Bacscee eee Men Le Ree Be 2 0 eee eee 2 | mee eee ee pS Soe eel aon Pores 32 
200 1, 298, 200 6, 491 < i 2 4/103) 187 a7 8,316F il as 
179 3, 3808, 247 19, 847 8 1 9 70 486 556 69 | 24, 160 11 | 34 
Gao 1, 627, 347 9,163 5 2 vi 20 2038 223 23 8, 849 12; 35 
183 149, 328 816 ol 0} “oki fe; 22 | 28 | | eee 36 
160 171, 680 1, 073 1 0 1 a 23 30 11 a AO Oi erterecernrs 37 


b Approximately. 
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TABLE 4.—Population, private schools, and public school enrollment, attendance, super- 


* Statistics of 1889-90. 


mn 
3 
m 
bt 
3 
9 
ee a 
: eS 
City. in = | 
Sie = 
Ho a 
® . 
Bs S é | 
x 3) : oe 4 
$ ane a2 |e « 
x m7) | P= es H 
1 2 3 4. 5 6 | 
GEORGIA. 
Saal PAHeNIS xe. cccce ccs wc 8, 639 | 6-18 (2, 326) 2, 326 
Si) |} ZUR a eoamercerre 65, 533 | 6-18 | 8,615 | 9.385] 1,800 
MieAneusta® §--..2cce.. 33,300 | 6-18] 4,633] 4,827] 9,460 
dil || Coline) aeao eeasue 17, 303 | 6-18 | 1,930 | 2,200] 4,130 
OS PMIAC OM se-iai: << :2 22s 22,746 | 6-18 (4, 576) 4, 576 
AS Sa ANTIA ce 2.0. 5;5 1-5 = 43,189 | 6-16 | 6,105 7,081 | 13,186 
ILLINOIS. 
44 | Aurora..........9..-|. 19,688 | 6-21] 2,259 | 2,227; 4,486 
Ag: || IRON Anse eee 15,361 | 6-21) 2,656 | 2,504 | 5,160 
4§ | Bloominvton ........ 20,484 | 6-21, 3,499 | 3,463) 6,962 
Gif || (CANO eae on eee oO 10,324 | 6-21 1, 688 1, $18 3, 606 
CUS || CUO aeereteres 1,099,850 | G-14 | 84,277 | 81, 344 |165, 621 
a@) |) [Oecnkallis Gesoeseoornce 11,491} 6-21 | 1,481} 1,497] 2,978 
G0) || JOBS ese eeeencerne LORSEL HiG-21 0) 2 554e) 2617 yoni 
51 | East St. Louis......- 15, 109 MG-214F 1 S28) 1,795) 87623 
* FD || JEN eee are 17, 823 | 6-21 | *2, 038 | *2, 302 | *4, 340 
HOM RCeDONL s..--.ce-- 4 10, 189 | 6-21 | 1,559] 1,661 | 3,220 
HaviGalesbure ..-...0..%. 15, 264 | 6-21 2,010 ne ee 4,891 
55 | Jacksonville -....... 12; 935 | 6-21) 1,815] 1,891 | 3, 706 
RG} || DIOIIGTE saeoeceeraaeer 23, 264 | 6-21 | 3,431] 2,809} 7,240 
57 | Kankakee........... 9,025 | 6-21 | 1,122) 1,013 | 2,137 
Hea Ma Salle*...22...2-2 0 9,855 | 6-21} 2,032} 1,971 | 3,993 
if) || WO OS Sana seeeeces oF 12, 000 | 6-21 1, 857 1, 902 3, 759 
GOMEOttawacoscss. = cs << 9,985 | 6-21} 1,620] 1,525] 3,145 
Glelebeoriacte:c.6. 2.22.50 41, 024 | 6-21] 6,224) 6,601 | 12,825 
62 RAUNS @ Verte ees cs ces. ce 31,494 | 6-21) 4,915 | 5,262} 10,177 
Geaiehocikelsland-—.....22 18, 634 | 6-21} 2,195 | 2,282 | 4,477 
Oii@iRockforda........-+ = 23, 064 | 6-21 | 3,326} 3,458 | 6,779 
65 | Springtield.......... 24,963 | 6-21 | 4,026 | 4,182] 8, 208 
66 | Streator* ........... 11,414 | 6-21! 2,064) 1,986] 4,060 
INDIANA 
G7aomderson” ......-.- 10, 741 | 6-21 (2, 582) 2, 582 
Goa ebllishantiess.2s ce... 11,360 | 6-21 | 1,574] 1,519) 3,093 
69 | Evansville .......... 50, 756 | 6-21 | 7,499 | 7,943] 15,442 
7On| eHlort\Wayme........- 35, 393 | 6-21 | 6,676 | 6,793 |613,469 
71 | Indianapolis......... 105, 436 | 6-21 | 16,904 | 17, 011 | 33, 945 
72 | Jettersunville......-. 10,666 | 6-21 |] 2,285 | 2,360 |] 4,645 
G3} || Meni on oneeraeen 8,261 | 6-21 | 1,497 {| 1.3809 | 2,806 
Ag llGa Wavett@res 22. es 16, 243 | 6-21 (7, 028) 7, 028 
75 | Logansport. ....--.-- 13, 328 | 6-21 {| 2,863} 2,951 | 5,814 
7} || #ulebBis ta coneeseneee es 8,769 | 6-21] 1,556; 1,498] 3,054 
Tiiwinchican City -..-- - 10,776 ; 6-21 | 1,600 | 1,665] 3,265 
SMIPNEUNIGIO. cccss5- cn. 11, 345 | 6-2t 1, 833 1, 742 3,575 
TOuleNew Advany .......! | 21,059 | 6-21] 3,893 | 3,961 | 7,854 
S07) Richmond ..-.......% 16.608 | 6-21 | 3,116] 3,379 | 6,495 
Sielesouth Bend... ....2) 21,819 | 6-21 3, 671 8, 583 7, 254 
SOnRerre HiutCe. «a... 30, 217 | 6-21 | 6,417) 7,598 | 14,015 
3 || WAneSNE aAsee aera. 8, 853 | 6-21 | 1,486] 1,512] 2,998 
IOWA. 
el || Bh bydiheVernerlsamare cece 22,565 | 5-21] 4,176] 4,384 | 8,560 
85 | Cedar Rapids Eerie 18,020 | 5-21 | 2,792] 2.883 } 5,675 
SGalmO@lintonerne c+ secs cee 13,619 | 5-21 | 2,463} 2,412] 4,880 
87 | Council Bluffs....... PB ek Noaeace 4,625 | 5,513 | 10,1388 
838 | Davenport ..-....... 26,872 | 5-21 | 4,789| 5,035] 9,824 
Des Moines: 
89 Hast Sid@........ C50 093 5-21 | 2,547] 2,690] 5,237 
90 West side....... ‘ 30, 0939 5-21 (7, 101) 7,101 
Site abuque:s.-.-----.2 ; 5-21 | 5,542 |] 5,618 | 11,160 | 


Number of children of 
school-census age. 


Number of different 
pupils enrolled in 
public day schools. 


stimate number of pu- 
pils in private and paro- 


a 
3 
a 
2 ; 
a 2 
4 oO a~f 
o| ‘a 5 
5 | a Fy 
7 s "| 9 
100 (1, 230) 
1,500 | 4,257] 4,968 
1,650} 1,900 | 1,806 
300 | 3,008 | 1,276 
150 | 1,099] 1,252 
700 | 3,303 | 3,502 
601! 1,225! 1,251 
1,175] 1,334] 1,302 
*1,000, 1,589 {| 1,709 
710 73 793 
62,713 | 72,075 | 74,676 
3961 1,32 1, 300 
500} 1,551] 1,629 
839 897 927 
*650 | 1,457] 1,413 
591 828 852 
500 | 1,233! 1,242 
1, 200 945] 1,145 
850} 1,747] 1,717 
Beall eal) | 576 
730 563 592 
300} 1,031] 1,160 
*402 884 820 
1,793 | 3,543 | 3, 686 
2,300} 2,004] 2,208 
897 1,182] 1,245 
545 1,992] 2,088 
1,500, 1,838) 1,890 
a. 1,137} 1,145 
| 542| 638| 41,180 
200 | 1,082] 1,154] 2,236 
1,650 | 3,420) 3,435] 6,855 
4,100 | 2,425! 2,542] 4,967 
ae ae (17, 074) 17, 074 
*400 864 936 | 1,800 
75 §82 878 | 1,760 
g00| 1,564] 1,677] 3,241 
800} 1,037{ 1,099] 2,136 
50 911 980 | 1,891 
700 595 612} 1,207 
175} 1,151] 1,164 | 2.315 
850 | 1,619} 1,685} 3.304 
825 | 1,341 | 1,478 2,812 
2,016 | 1,230 | 2,053 | 3,283 
750 | 2,6781 2,791 | 5,469 
600 619 666 | 1,285 
2, 000 ae 985) 3,985 
arya) ila) 2,001 | 3,964 
500 | 1, 3 1,445 | 2,808 
g00 | 1,836 | 1,922] 3,758 
1,000 | 2,445 | 2,313] 4,758 
250 | 1,773 ' 1,861] 3, 634 
*900 (4, 226) 4, 226 
2,500! 2,378] 3,421) 5,799 


a One hundred and sixty-five rooms in rented building are used, 
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visig officers, teachers, and accommodations in cities of ovcr 8,000 inhabitants.—Con’td. 


a> | 39 g gilsg ee 
Ee Ag Number or super- | Numberof regular is n a eS 
Ale oe Ze vising officers. teachers. ne ea a) 
33 22% 26 oe lee Wee . 
2 a2 i) 7 Oo | eS | yam 
lee oat, cee aa cae lars 
#E aS 2 ies 3a] 8,8 /S98 
Ea. Bb as 2. || 22.4 |] ho 2 
se5| 333 = se | BUS ives 
jae eS ae . é ea | Go| gb 
258 @ ars cS Ry , = a E — ; aa Be 1o0H8 
= Ro. a 6 = rs ® = = oh as S 
a aoa o og =I Fa ro — g 43 as SSX&s l8o5 
[es ant my Pex 3S S 5 S Oo Oo te omwm | SHO 
A <q < ain |aq|a| & A | A A A 
Al iz 1s 44|%45 146/17) 48] 9 | So PB | 
ala) 145, 445 943 2 al 8 17 18 4 1, 000 
195 1, 708, 980 8, 764 3 0 3 41) 154 165 19 8, 050 
193 402, 405 2,085 6 0 6 0} 50 50 10 3, 050 
198 406. 890 2, 055 1 07 1 *6 | *38 *44 7 1, 120 
188 364, 720 | 1, 940 0 0 0 4 46 50 10 2, 000 
179 1, 012, 066 | 5, 654 | 2 0 2 26 | 101 127 W) leseacco6e 
192 356, 447 | 1, 837.5 2 3 5 4 48 52 7 2, 400 12; 44 
189 447,215 2, 247 1 0 1 13 40 53 6 2, 770 11 j 45 
| 176 451. $92 2, 553. 6 0 | wl 1 2 76 78 ii 2, 950 12} 46 
179 200, 412 1,119 1 0 1 2 26 28 7 1, 371 12 | 47 
195 21, 071, 622 105, 358 124} 105} 229 | 134 [2,971 | 3,105] a219 | 134,015 12 | 48 
190 366, 926 1, 957 1 | 0 alt i) 48 57 7 2, 700 12 | 49 
182 a44. 202 | 2,441 1 | 3 4 4 47 51 9 2, 821 11) P50 
201 226,767 | 1, 128 1 0 1 9 30 39 1 80 ; 12 { 51 
188 421,393 | 2, 210 1 1 2 2 65 67 15 2, 640 12 | 52 
197 264,880 | 1, 293 24 i 5 1 35 36 5 1, 600 12 | 53 
177 330,813 | 1, 869 3 1 4 *B | *49 *52 8 2, 500 | 11 | 54 
177 303, 289 1, 715 a 0 1 3 39 42 7 2, 100 | 12 | 55 
188 492. 610 2, 480 A 0 1 3 64 67 10 2, 800 | 12} 56 
194 165, 226 851.7 1 0 1 2 26 28 4 1, 300 12 | 57 
205 187, 165 913 1 ie 1 2 20 22 6 1,500 12 | 58 
176 297, 193 1, 688. 6 5 1 6 4 48 52 5 2, 200 12; 59 
200 263, 905 1, 357 2 0 2 1 32 33 71 *1,500 | 8 | 60 
150 964. 085 5, 248 8 4 12 5} 134 139 13 6, 896 | 12 | 61 
196 546, 448 2, 788. 3 4 1 5 1 62 63 10 8, 458 | 12 | 62 
Wray |e 350, 126 1, 967 2 1 3 4 48 52 9 2, 200 | 13 | 63 
192 571. 008 2, 974 1 0 1 2 12 14 14 3,520 | 12 | 64 
193 597, 940 2, 989. 7 1 0 1 Sub id 80 il 3, 373 | 12 | 65 
195 . 348, 360 1, 670 i i p. o| 42 42 9) 2,450 | oe | 66 
| | 
180 150, 840 _ 838 1 0 1 3 14 17 | Deaeogoar 12 | 67 
180 310, 625 1, 725 1 0 We) 4) 40) 44 8| 2,200 12 | 68 
193. 5 1, 013, 224 5, 236.3 2 2 4, 17) 146 163 TG eT 000 12 | 69 
192 612. 288 3, 189 4 9 13 6) 104 110 13 4, 859 | 12 | 70 
18] 2, 285, 023. 5 12, 624.4 5 6 11 17} 303 320 Bi ' baceausac 12} 71 
179 281, 209 a Sal 4 1 . Ja 36 43 By | besecdose 12} (2 
176.5 203. 767. 5 1,155 1 0 1, 6 21 27 4 1, 436 | 12 | 73 
185 363, 895 ose 3 4 7 6 47 il} 53 8 2, 500 | 12 | 74 
179 28], 746 1, 574 i 1 2 6 3 44 | 7 1, 950 12) 75 
180 236, 492 1,314 1 0 1 6 26 32 | 8 1, 550 12| 7 
180 165, 600 920 1 1 2 3 22 25 | 5 1, 143 Bs eel 
188 307, £70. 5. 1, 555. 5 1 1 2 4 38 42 8 1, 800 12S 
178 452, 102 2, 539. 9 1 0 1 10 50 60 12 3, 200 12) 79 
180 377, 100 - 2,095 2 1 3 4 57 61 9 2, 668 12} 80 
178 455, 000 2, 500 1 0 1 5 57 62 10] 2,500 12; 81 
191 776, 968. 9 4, 067.9 i 1 2 16 | 109 125 17 | 5, 480 12 | 82 
200 *156, 267 *805. 5 1 1 2 e208) *20 *22 4 1, 100 12! 83 
, | 
193 578, 421 2, 997 3 2 5 16 70 86 il 4,075 11 | 84 
180 553, 500 ~ 3,075 1 1 2 0 87 87 14 4, 098 | 13 | 85 
ke 377, 366 2.018 3 1 4 3 55 58 10 2,800 13 | 86 
198 499, 950 Py DIAS 1 3 4 4 §2 86 17 8, 739 | 12 | 87 
195 691, 561.5 3, 601.5 1 0 1 14 $4 108 10 4, 286 | 13 | 88 
174 438. 654 2.521 1 1 2 2 81 83 10 3, 238 | 13; 89 
178 522. 919 2, 974. 5 1 11 12 5 | 100 105 12 3, 920 12 | $0 
197 644, 387 3, 201 8 4 12 10 86 96 13 4,640 | 12 | 91 


b Including ‘‘ transfers.” 
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TABLE 4.—Population, private schools, and public school enrollment, attendance, supere 


ma | } ° 
es Number of children of | #S | eas of different 
8 school-census age. = pupils enrolled in 
2 ; ae public day schools. 
AU: bo a A 
: 22 ie AR o 
City. BO A aes 
eH 
Bo | a Giarl 
° 3) . wo @ S 
3 “ fad 3s 
— 6 = For 
£ |s{a128 | |e; =| 8 | 
ag e| 3 Fy a ley pMlee Fa A 
i 2 |silea | 5s | 6 | > "SEOs 
1owA—continued. | | 
92 | Keokuk......---.--- 14,101 | 5-21] 2,453] 2,476| 4,929| 500] 1,153| 1,202] 2,355 
93 | Marshalltown....... 8,914 | 5-21] 1,266) 1,396) 2, 662 60 972} 1,077] 2,049 
94 | Muscatine .......... 11, 454 | 5-21] 1,702] 1,707| 38,409 200} 1,036| 1,126] 2,162 
Soa Ottumwa. -.-.....-.- 14,001 | 5-21] 2,163] 2,045] 4,208 220/ 1,500} 1,509} 3,009 
SG) Sioux City ...-...... 37,806 | 5-21] — (8, 000) 8, 000 500} 2,538) 2,768] 5,306 
KANSAS. : 
97 | Arkansas City ...... 8,347 | 5-21] 1,011; 1,059} 2,070 30 916) 1,018] 1,964 
SOMPATCMISON.. <0... co 13, 963 | 5-21} 2,232 | 2,219] 4,451 275) 1,037-| 1,117) 2,154 
Golf Wort Scott...-...-..d 11, 946 | 5-21 (4, 174) 4,174 0} 1,895] 1,243] 2,638 
100 | Hutchinson ......... 8,682 | 5-21 |] 1,188 | 1,348] 2,486 }.--..--. | £89 | 1,167) 2,096 
101 | Kansas City......... 38, 316 | 5-21 | 5,529 | 5,909| 11,438] 1,000) 3,214] 3,501! 6,715 
LO2M Pleanvrence ..--. 2.2... 9,997 | 5-21 | 1,683 1,766| 3,459 400 | 1,175) 1,257) 2,432 
103 | Leavenworth........ 19,768 | 5-21 | 3,473 | 3,591] 7, 064 500] 1,520] 1,662] 3,192 
102 ‘Vopeka....--.--.c.-. 31, 007 |*5~21 | *5,325 | *5, 456 |*10,781 | *750| 3,019} 3,328| 6,347 
105 | Wichita.......... ...| 28,853! 5-21] 3,332) 3,409] 6,831 301} 2,301] 2,468) 4,769 
KENTUCKY. | 
106 | Covington........... 37,371 | 6-21 | 6,796! 6,658 | 13,454} 3,500 (4, 037) 4, 037 
107] (Henderson .......... 8, 835 | 6-21} 1,300{] 1,400) 2,700 300 724| 776] 1,500 
108) Ikexineton ........-- 21,567 | 6-20 | 4,081 | 3,927} 8,008 471| 2,235) 1,841] 4,076 
109) [eLouisville........... 161, 129 | 6-20 | 34,147 | 36,298 | 70,445/N..-..-23 11,152 | 11,979 | 23,131 
1100 Newport ...c..2.. 4. 24,918 | 6-20] 3,843] 3,930] 7,773] 1,000] 1,5214 1,539! 3,060 
111 } Owensboro.....2.... 9,837 | 6-20 | 1,378 | 1,385 | 2,763 250 §55| ~ 905] 1,760 
112 | Paducah .........--- 12,797 | 6-20 | 2,600] 2,706} 5,306 250| 1,002| 1,180| 2,182 
LOUISIANA. 
113 | New Orleans........ 249,030 [L 2.2. (66, 756) 66,756 | 16,610 | 11,114 | 12,095 | 23, 209 
114 | Shreveport.......... 11,979 | 6-18 } 1,880 | 2,131] 4,011] 358 807| 840] 1,647 
MAINE. 
AIS PCADUIN ......<.0.5 24 | 11,250 421] 1,986] 1,998] 3,984| 260) 9879 1,048} 1,997 
MIG BEAUCUStA co.0-e teense 10, 527 | 4-21 (2, 903) 2, 903 80 (2, 022) 2, 022 
MWA SOT. asicccs sd 19,103 | 5-21 | 2,473 | 2,916} 5,389 200 | 1,432) 1,640, 3,072 
“Lily! SCT) (ee eee 8,723 | 4-211 1,403] 1,500| 2,903 20 800 900 | 1,700 
119 | Biddeford........... b) 14, 449 1 409) (4, 629) 4, 629 800 825 908 | 1,733 
120!) Lewiston...-.......5 | 21,701 | 4-21] 3,765 | 4,035 | 7,800| 1,800| 1,301] 1,632] 2,933 
22718 Portland ..2........9 | 36,425 | 4-21 (12, 030) 12,030 | 1,200] 3,527| 2,656] 6,183 
1227 Rockland ..........', 8,174 | 4-21 (2, 150) 2, 150 *50 (1, 200) 1, 200 
MARYLAND. | 
123 | Baltimore ........... 434, 439 | 6-21 | 55,000 | 55,731 [110,731 | 15,965 | 25,935 | 26,608 | 52, 543 
124 | Frederick ........... S163 I 6-21 | gcc tle cee leas eee 484 523 | 1,007 
125 | Hagerstown......... TOCTVOUM Se: ered eee ye om 400 748 898 | 1, 646 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Maal eerdamise se = SOc cca 9,213 | 5-15 (1, 962) 1, 962 25 (1, 951) 1, 951 
127 WeBeverly s-s<c6ss-ccce 10, 821 | 5-15 (1, 762) 1, 762 40 (1, 814) 1, 814 
TSR eb oslOMs«..¢-cc ccc 448,477 | 5-15 (72, 041) 72,041 | *9,936 | 36,114 | 32, 684 | 68, 798 
129 | Brockton...........- 27, 294 | 5-15 (4, 284) 4,284 508 4,760) | 4,760 
130 | Brookline ........... 12,103 | 5-15 | 1,009} 1,068.| 2,077 100 982 | 1,025 | 2,007 
ote (RC amprid fe.c5.c52. 3% 70, 028 | 5-15 (12, 160) 12,160 | 2,127 12, 468 12, 468 
132,] Chelaea ..........-24 27,909 | 5-15 (4, 445) 4, 445 3341 2,529| 2,438] 4,967 
133 | Chicopee ...........- 14, 050 | 5-15 (2, 544) 2, 544 700 (1, 781) 1, 781 
P34 iClinton .s.--.-0.2-24 10, 424 | 5-15 913 | 1,064] 1,977 362 908 | 746} 1,654 
135 | Everett ...... ee. 11, 068 | 5-15 (2, 173) 2,173 15 (2, 812) 2, 812 


* Statistics of 1889.-90. 
a The ungraded schools were in session 132 days. 
b Twelve years for females; thirteen years for males. 
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vizing officers, teachers, and accommodations in cities of over 8,000 inhabitants—Cont’d. 


LP Sa! iS rs | | o 
rome, =) om ® 
a Z a a Numberofsuper-|Numberofregular) 2. | 5° |#3 
Pa es we. aS vising officers teachers 52) 29 |84a 
or Org HS 5 . . pe oa | oe 
~ & 2o'S @ ro as me Ho. 
g 96 35 2 oe = srt food ro | aie bs 
na © aa = row ‘8g NS 
bs 5 aS bs me] of4 bars 
3 ES pve Poa mo Fy fH S | oop 
SS aes a by =e} ara oO 5 Pa mR 
wa 8 or S ee tt S 2S Cg te 
© 2 a the pax og Bana |oRo 
Baa| & 2 fs é é Be | Gee | eB 
q22) ERs ga cel eiia fo | 2 | 3 hes dieeee al 
EPoee ere a Sa ee eimesie | 8 | Sf s4aieae ses 
A <q <q Aan) Sine a | = H | 4 A 4 
ut is 13 14,245 | 16 17 | &8 19 20 Qa 22 
| 
180 324, 540 1, 803 2 0 2 10 42 52 8 2,400 12 | 92 
176 275, 616 1, 566 2 2 4 2 51 53 7 1, 840 12 | 93 
1890 284, 671 1, 580 1 0 il 4 45 49 8 1, 950 12 | 94 
189 406, 539 2,151 2 0 2 3 53 56 6 3, 000 1B) | Be 
180 585, 766 3, 484 1 3 4 4 107 111 24 5, 000 12 | 99 
176 246, 241.6 1, 399.1 1 0 1 2 34 36 © (G54] 15 Meret oe 12) 97 
176 302, 192 1, 717 1 1 2 6 38 44 i 2, 000 | 12} 93 
IRs) | Reco eee foncopsonsess 1 0 1 8 36 44 9 2, 400 11; 99 
174 262, 061. 4 1,506.1 all 2 a 4 33 | 37 7 1, 800 11 100 
Vee) 767, 688 4, 325 2, 0 2 23 89 112 18 4, 500 12 1101 
168 313, 862 1, 868.3 T 0 1 GALL SS Nh 3 10 | 2,085 12 | 102 
180 439, 200 2,440 1 0 1 *8 *49 | ty 10 2,749 12 103 
177 900, 684 4,757.7 1 0 il *98 *95 Ea DS 23 6, 300 11 (104 
175 581, 665 3 be3.5 3 2 5 13 87 100 19 5, 485 12 | 105 
| | 
a200 688, 400 8, 442 1 2 3 6 61 67 6 Gare) Seaces a 106 
195 *199, 215 *1, 019 1 0 1 33 al 34 5 1, 690 12 107 
190 689, 980 3, 642 1 0 1 5 55 60 | 7 295 12 | 108 
20L 3, 366, 000 16, 500 91 8 29 26 336 862 | BDU Seer a 12 109 
200 508, £00 2, 542 *1 =f) *1 #4 Ea *56 6 38, 014 | § }110 
183 217, 366 1,184 1 0 1 4 2 oO 5 1, 800 10 | 111 
190 267, 739 1, 456 6 1 7 8 25 33 | vi 1, 806 11 | 112 
| 
155 2, 493, 330 16, 086 1 2 3} 19 447 466 | 51 20, 000 11 | 113 
200 189, 400 947 ll 0 1 15 16 31 15 1, 700 8 | 114 
174 303, 456 1, 744 1 0 al 5 53 58 | 31 2, 500 13 | 115 
al74 194, 248 1, 166 53 0 3 4 43 47 27 1, 900 14 | 116 
180 508, 723 2, 826 6 2 8 4 88 92 38 *2, 800 14 | 117 
180 270, 000 1, 500 alt 0 1 2 41 43 15 2, 300 12 |118 
178 195, 800 1, 221 ill 0 1 i 38 45 22 2017 14 | 119 
219 357, 880 1, 945 2 1 3 6 64 70 22 3, 200 14 | 120 
185 827, 135 4,471 5 2 7 | 5 156 11 17 6, 507 13 | 121 
154 *186, 400 * 1165 1 1 2 4 27 oul abl 1, 400 10 | 122 
| | 
198 8, 493, 804 42, 898 4 9 13 | 116 !1,174 | 1, 290 105 58, 000 (D) 123 
173 95,139 556 0 0 0 4 14 18 5 | *1, 000 9 | 124 
151 180, 445 1,195 all 0 1 ff 29 36 a 1, 700 9 | 125 
ee 1, 471 1 eel = ole Een is 13 | 126 
Bi: 4, 6 7) 41 9} 2,014] 13 
200 287, 800 1, 439 0 0 0 4 39 4] | 10 1, 840 11 | 127 
190 c10, 306, 360 54, 244 6 al 7 17S aig: 1b, SBE. eee eee ee ad12 | 128 
200 714, 800 3, 574 1 0 1, (97) 9 PAC ences Bosco ace 129 
) OTR ees os Scere kd BL, HD) 6 7 13 5 52 57 14 8 cena 13 | 130 
200 1, 931, 800 9, 659 a 0 3 24 248 272 SOs Mee core te 15 | 181 
200 692, 600 3, 463 2 1 a 11 95 106 11 | 4, 656 om 132 
192 229, 824 1,197 9 1 5 (35) 35 ch a ee 133 
251 OGM Wee eeme ocicicc cole 1, 262 il 0 1 33 af 12 1, 899 | 13 | 134 
200 358, 800 | 1, 794 4 of @ 5| 46 511 7h 2,300! 134185 
cEstimated. 


adNot including the kindergartcn course. 
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176 
177 


184 
185 
187 


188 


193 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1890-91. 


g a ~ is . 
B Number of children of | mS Number of different 
a schuolbusds ace: .) ts or pupils enrolled in. 
3 . ge ste public day schools. 
a. ep [3 a 
BS 3 eee 
City. eB g 2c 
Pay Rn cS eg 
e° 8 a 
Py ‘ Oo CS me oO 
a S S S qa |£22)| 3s ‘S = 
e 4a) 3 a 2 |seey a B 5 
= | n | Fe H 18 a es = 
1 2 ip) aif sa i ¢ 7 | 8 9 | 10 
MASSACHUSETTS— | | | | 
continued. 
JESS) Ca am emer 74,398 | 5-15 | 7,426 6,998 | 14, 434 | 3,279) 6, O74 | 5,658 11,732 
Mitchbure’...s<--~~- 22,037 | 5-15 (4, 051) 4,051} 800) 1,991] 1,863) 3,854 
Hramin@iam .-.....- eZ O OG 20 ME. ane = | RO es | 140 (2, 069) | 2,069 
Gloucester .........- 24,651) 5-15) 1,866 | 1,813| 3,709! 400 2,094) 2,052) 4,146 
Haverhill ........-.. fn 97, 419.0 5-15 (4, 387) 4,387 | 1,059 (3,779) ‘A 3, 778 
oly ones 52...c. 8. 35,637 | 5-15] 3,380 | 3,764] 7,144 | 2,865 | 2,357) 2,247] 4,604 
ivde Park.....5...4 10,193} 5-15| 1,034 886 | 1,920 624 893 | 884] 1,777 
Tawrence ......-.4.! 44,654 5-16 | (8, 545) 8,545 | 2,000 (6, 411) 6, 411 
LAOS AR eases cee, 77,696 | 5-15 6,382 | 6,367 | 12,749 3, 000 (11, 247) 11, 247 
Lae 55,727 | 5-15 (8, 356) | 8,356 700 | 4,418; 4,488| 8,906 
JMC eee eee 23,0381 5-15} 1,892 [ 1,984 3, 876 677 1, 737 1, 769 3. 506 
Moarlboro.....-...+.- 18,805 | 5-15 (2, 258) 2,258| 300] 1,240] 1,258] 2,498 
Medford........----- 11.079 5-15 P..o. 8 eet, | Bee 35| 1,144] 1,155| 2-299 
Mielrose .....-------- 8,519 | 5-15 (1, 447) aig 0 (1, 668) 1, 668 
nee eee 9,118 | 5-15 (1, 636) ! 1,636 20 (1, 958) 1, 958 
New Bedford.....-.- 40,733 | 5-15 (7, 513) { 7513 2, 000 (5, 853) 5, 853 
Newburyport ---.-.- 13,527 —-lo f) 1,825 | 1,275 2, 400 700 (1, 781) io 
ING ibOMee ssc ae Stare 24,379 | 5-15 | (4, 486) 4, 436 QT (4, 487) 4, 487 
North Adams....... 16, 074 | 5-15 (3, 118) 3,118} 1,000] 1,208 | 1,190} 2,398 
Northampton ......- 14,990 | 5-15 (2, 496) 2,496 | 250 1,254 | 1,295) 2,549 
Peabody... <0.0e 10,158 | 5-15) 1,014; 1,046] 2,060 21 916 | 1.004| 1,920 
Pitt Sitiiel deve cee ene) <= ge fe || 5) aul | ease ce loess oe eee ecm 2 150 1, 867 1,854} 3,721 
Oiinicy ...-.------ 16,723 | 5-15 (4, 045) 4, 045 60 (3,649) | 3,649 
Dalememeee sc ccs 2 oi 30,801 | 5-15 | 2,671] 2,730} 5,401; 1,529} 2,403 1,708} 4,111 
Somerville .........- 40,152 | 5-15 | (6, 469) 6, 469 678 | 4,092] 3,786| 7,878 
Sprin meld ...-...-.- 44,179.) 5-15 | (7, 134) 7,134 | 1,950! 3,364] 2,914] 6,278 
WHEN oc. ee-sse-+- 95,448 | 8-14 | (2, 476) 9,476 100| 2,259] 2,387] 4,646 
She lan... aac vos 18,707 | 5-14 | (2, 634) 2, 634 975 | 1,194] 1,203| 2,397 
Weymouth. <ssc--22- 10, 866 | 5-15 871 | 906 1, 777 10 1, 065 1,096 | 2,161 
SMO BUEN os s045.cunes 13, 499 | 8-14 (1, 773) 1,773} 500 (2, 575 2,575 
Worceester........... 84,655 | 5-15 (15, 484) 15,484.) 2,500) 7,759 | 7,174) 14,933 
MICHIGAN. | 
PAORPO Tere aeteve: eae 8, 756 | 5-20 (2, 466) 2, 466 400 421 734) 1,455 
Petia eee ite onl 11, 283 | 5-20 (4, 193) 4,193, 1,200 (1, 608) 1, 608 
PAGO eACT OL See cere oer | 9,431 | 5-20 1, 498 1, 483 2,979 250 1, 062 974 2, 036 
Battle Creek ........ | 18,197 | 5-20| 2,089} 2,006| 4,045 700 | 1,062] 1,210] 2,979 
bby (Obl eaceeeneeeaac | 27, 839 | 5-20 | 4, 495 5, 045 9, 540 1, 836 2, 094 2, 252 4, 344 
Meer ho) Sees c. sec 205, 876 | 5-21 | 40,518 | 39,982 | 80,500 | 12,472 | 13,254 | 11,833 | 25, 087 
IRN te eee tc sca ae 9,803 | 5-20 | (2, 731) 2, 731 250 B94 984, 1,878 
Grand Rapids ......- 60,278 | 5-20 (20, 322) 20,322) 2,940 (12, 183) 12,183 
Iron Mountain ...... 8,599 | 5-20 (2, 022) 2302210 ee. ee § 23 659 1,382 
Ishpemin Ocean 11,197 | 5-18) 1,287 | 1,297 Scans... ey 848 873} 1,721 
ackson: 
District No.1 ..-'2 99 qogs| 5-20 | 1,455 | 1,493 | 2, 948 400} 1,022} 1,090] 2,112 
District No. 17 78 1f99)| 5-81 | 1,826 | 1, 5941) 2,850 509 734 791} 1,525 
Kalamazoo ......--.- 17,853 | 5-20 | 2,577) 2,775] 5,352 600 | 1,609] 1,729] 3,338 
lon 13,102 | 5-20 1,495! 2,068] 3,558}.......- 1,159 | 1,559] 2,718 
Marquette .......... 9, 098 | 5-20} 1,279] 1,472| 2,751] 300 720 786 1,506 
Menominee ......... 10, 630 | 5-21 (2, 708) 2,708] 250) 884 901) 1,785 
Muskegon........... 22,702 | 5-20 (8, 031) 8,051) 1,900} 2,341 | 2,609} 4,950 
oe Huron »....... 13,543 | 5-20} 2,508; 2,637] 5,145 600 | 1,212] 1,258 | 2,465 
aginaw: 
~ East Saginaw... } i oo 5-29 | 4. 52@| 4,805 9, $83 |-.... 24 9,412] 2,400] 4,612 
West Saginaw *. poe) gO (5, 661) 5, 661) |... (3, 129) | 3,139 
West Bay City...... 12, 981 | 5-20 (4, 377) 4, 377 300} 1,386 | 1,394] 2,780 
MINNESOTA. 
IDWS cer ceseoreeee Si) IDI A eeaeaslisaaasnase het | Met fates 1,500, 2,072 | 2,506) 47578 
MankatO......-....- ce le | se .. || Sante 500 663 680 | 1,343 
ee eueapolis Bente ais. 164, 738 | 6-21 | 27,000 | 26,000 | 53, C00 3, 500 | 10,918 | 11, re re a 
SPAM ees occ BOG: |e eres meee | ener eal nee eae 7, 00 7,94 , 9 i, 
SUN IRIS Ons Gonoocoee Sey oa ee 0 cA Ne eae eo | : a ‘ a : 841 | 1,822 
SWEIN ON Aen eee csc e ce 18, 20GR ccc clic ce co well hoes eee 1, 000 (2, 707) 2, 707 


* Statistics of 1889-90. 


a Estimated. 


STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOL 


SYSTEMS. 


i 


vising officers, teachers, and accommodations of cities of over 8,000 inhabitants—Cont'd. 


Number of days the pub- 


lic schools were actually 


in session. 


191 | 


ae g Sass Fee 
. a a Number of super-| Numberof regular} 2 . D oy aS 
eee =e vising officers. teachers. mo | en 53 
2os as og Be © 
° cs) aa SS _O.- 
I a 5 Sa — aay! Gy mo 
ao 2 oo SS —= 9 Ore Hes 
P'S a Ds | Caley ce) o oe 
Ag>, as eae | 283 | BS 
= i 
ges 3 SZ | 828 | Sas 
ee WW boa S$)/s |s3!181/]68| 8 | 88 | SEB |Bo8 
aus Ry Peo 3 oO Oo 3 O Oo to] On Ry Seo 
<{ < fale | a ota | & H |4 a4 a 
£2 a3 | 44/25 |26|17| 18 | 19 | 20 2 22 
1, 441, 830 7, 394 2 2 4| 14] 231] 245] 41] 10,789 13 
528, 128 2. 756 2 1 3| 6| 76 821 20] 3,590 13 
286, 330 1,507 3 1 | 4} 3] 42 1S |e AN 
674, 688 3.514 4 0 4) 2) 102] 104 22) 4,604 13 
515, 850 2.715 a1 sin “4b 5 <o2| 971 soedt 2... Wa 
600, 624 3,104 7 2) 9 4| 90 94 15| 4,315 13 
a254, 192 1, 297 0 0) 0 7) 34 41| 6] 2,000 12 
|. ae #5) 034 3 2 5 5) 110; 115} 20] 6,000 13 
1, 360, 493 7,123 2 0 Bl is | 164s 1991. 4G0h 13 
1, 308, 813 6, 985 3 1 4] 11); 168} 179 37 | 8,300 3 
544,159 2, 849 il 2 5 6! 91 97+ 14] 4,215 13 
295, 178 1, 697 i 1 2 a1 52 54 9| 2.584 13 
340, 395 1,731.3 1 0 1 71 38 45 14] 2/500 12 
260,004 |. 1,383 1 0 il 2} 33 Bs Wo: A eee 
318, 017 1,757 1 0 1 (46) | a 
795, 206 4,099.8 5 3 8 21 138] 140 23| 5,374 13 
254, 200 1271 1 0 1 5| 34 39 12! 1,750 13 | 
Se ey 3) 591.9 1 0 1} 471 sell 115 22} 4.705 13 | 
308, 216 1, 666 1 2 3 4| 52 56 i1| 2;200 13 | 
373, 010 1, 958 rt 1 2 4| 68 72 92} 2,800) 18 
Poe. 0 0 0 6 | a 46} 9| 2078] 10 
500, 565 2, 567 3 1 4 51 77 82 24} 3,700) 18 
546, 600 2) 733 1 3 4 6| 68 74 2 ee ee ee 
775, 884 3, 154 0 0 0 8 95 103 16 4, 709 | 12-13 
1, 215, 000 6, 075 2 1 31 1] 146] 157 23] 7,408 13 
941, 324 4. 928. 4 6 Bl at 0} 152| 152 31] 5,845 13 
763, 340 3, 479 1 0 1} 10} 98] 168 31| 4,639 13 
365, 574 1,914 3 2 5 6| 87 63 13} 2.796) 13 
325, 845 il aval 2 0 2 6} 50 56 20 | 2,550 13 
383, 600 1,918 1 0 1 31 48 51 13| 2, 250 13 
2, 212) 785 10, 702 1 0 1} 29] 294] 323 52) 14.525 14 
386, 690 993 1] *ol 1] *2] *29] +31 *5 | *1,780 12 
294) 184.5 1,144 1 1 2 31 27 30 9] 1.225 12 
312,192 | 1,626 1 0 i 9] 38 47 7| 1,960 12 
ee 2 a 1 0 | 1 at 52 Bg] 2.215 14 
609, 360 3, 109 2 1 3 6{ 85 91 11| 4.250 12 
3, 606, 596 18,4015} 16! 35; 51] 21] 508} 5299) 52] 24,258 12 
279, 554 1, 441 1 | 1 2 1| 40 41 7) deeae 12 
1, 621, 804 8, 169 21 8B 5 71 263/ 270! 32} 12,085! 12 
157, 764.5 896 Ta 1 o| 22 22 31 1,050 12 
202, 468 1 08B Iooeoe: Jevseee] eens 1| 23 23 4} 1,250 12 
295, 619 1,516 ml 2 3 4| 42 46 9} 2,050 12 
177, 645 911 iT 0 il 1| 29 30 8} 1,250 12 
502, 792 2, 667 il 2 3 1] 67 68 10 | 2, 800 12 
322, 514, 1,781 2 1 3 4| 45 49 HOdienes eae 12 
200, 420 1,079 0 3 3 2} 24 26 5 | 1,478 12 
220, 637 1, 110 1 0 il 1} 29 30 7} 1,395 12 
706, 013 3, 63 3 2 5 7; 931 100 201 5,000 13 
301, 934 1,581 | 0 1 i] 41 49 84 2,132 12 
720, 915 3, 697. 6 1 2 3). 144 103| 117 13 4,668 12 
407, 800 2, 039 1 0 1 (59) 59 9} 3,500 12 
331, 292 1,911 1 1 2 52 56 10| 3,009 12 
557, 205 3, 116 il 3 4 4| 102! 106 18| 3,720 12 
179, 780 1,010 1 0 1 3] 22 25 4 4-076 12 
3,141, 426 16,534 9| 35| 4] 18] 522] 540 48 | 21,000 12 
2, 146, 728 11,540 3 3 6| 241 457] 481 46 | 17,822 12 
246, 600 1,370 ae al | 3} 3| 3 42 re emoey usee 
410, 000 2; 050 1 9 31 O| 57 57 9] 2800 13 


6 The high schools were in session 200 days. 


e Including holidays. 
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TABLE 4.—Population, private schools, and public school enrollment, attendance, super 


m Lie 
as Number of different 
1. ‘ 
: Nimhasicoatusage, | | Pupils enrolled in 
2 ’ oh ie public day schools. 
oe ep Oe 
ge | 4 eG 
City. ES 3 BES 
| 
BS g fee 
Yi = a ure @ 
a =) g ra A 2.5 & s = | 
H no) A Fy R& |R | A cs H 
A 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
MISSISSIPPI. 
1940 Meridian * .....----) 0; G2AN peo Nee ee ee ee 1,600} 2,000! 3,600 
ILSY PREG er 10,101 | 5-21 | 2,259 | 2,225) 4,484 gb 596 7204 bol, oak 
196 | Vicksburg .......... 13, 373 | 5-21 | 3,131 | 3,372] 6,503 650 502 791 | 1,293 
MISSOURI. | | 
Hoa eeamnibal. 2. c-. 1 12,857 | 6-20 | 2,054 | 2,258! 4,312 300! 1,178] 1,315| 2,493 
AM LGW e< so.wasaeee 4) 9,943 | 6-20/ 1,818] 1,910| 3,728 80 (2, 364) 2,364 
199 ] Kansas City.......-: 119, 668 | 6-20 | 29,380 | 22,540 | 42,920 | 2,000| 8,377} 9,074] 17,451 
200 WMoberly....-.<--=- 41 8,215 | 6-20] 1,971] 1,943] 3,914]  *500 817 g99 | 1,716 
201 | St. Joseph....-...... 52, 324 | 6-18 | 10,361 | 11,050 | 21,411] 1,200] 3,355] 3,596] 6,951 
2024) St. Louis...--------! 451,770 | 6-20 | 55,056 | 53,398 108, 454 | 25,000 | 28, 900 | 30, 793 | 59, 693 
mee Sedalia .ucccc.ecee 4! 14,068 | 6-20] 1,996} 2,185] 4,111 300 | 1,519) 1,537) 3,056 
204 | Springheld........24 21,850 | 6-21] 3,348 | 3,533| 6,881 500 | 2,445] 2,531} 4,976 
MONTANA. | 
205M Butte City ...-..--.- 10,723 | 6-21] 2099} 2,258| 4,357 437 | 1,324] 1,372] 2,696 
DOG N tHelena -..cc..s--cex- 18,834 | 4-21] 1,470] 1,490| 2,960 300 834. 909 | 1,743 
NEBRASKA. 
POMP PeCaLriCG...-<.. 2.020 13,836 | 5-21} 41,297] 1,359] 2, 656 | 225 945 963 | 1,908 
209 I Hastines....<-.-.<.- 18, 584 | 5-21 971 971] 1,942} 100 800 764 | 1,564 
BOM) Wearney .:-+--..505% 8, OFPO-2INEA. fe LE ah ee *20 766 763 | 1,529 
210 Lincoln ....----<s.94 | 55,154 | 5-21 | 5,064] 4,936 | 10, 000| 750) 3,020 | 2,980] 6,000 
211 | Nebraska City* ---.- } 11,494 | 5-21) 1,086] 1,135] 2,221] 300 646 695 | 1,341 
Pt Omalia...- ene. 2c. 45 140, 452 | 5-21 | 13,538 | 13,743 | 27,281 | “1,900 | 6,837 | 7,256} 14,093 
flo" Plattsmouth ......-' 8,392 , 5-21 924 907 | 1,831 240 577 | 625 | 1,202 
214 | South Omaha ......- 8,062 | 5-21] 1,134] 1,124] 2,258] 200 793 793 | 1,586 
NEVADA. 
} 
215 | Virginia City -..-.-2 8,511 , 6-18)} 1,978], 1,275 0) 2,552 265 903 947 | 1, 850 
[NEW HAMPSHIRE. | 
eC miConcord..s<---.5- +4. 17, 004 |228- 4 3.2: eo eo 500 883 943 | 1,826 
PI UEDOVer.. <5, <b-n0-2+-2 12,790 | 5-15 940 916 | 1, 856 600 702 752 | 1,454 
218 | Manchester .......-- get A ipetene ee | eee Geeeesot 8,700 | 2,003) 2,068] 4,071 
POW CMashis: «cc-2 cece 2 19,311 | 5-16) 1,374 | 1,187| 2,561] 1,182} 1,324] 1,146] 2,470 
220 | Portsmouth......... 9, 827 | 5-15 OTe 757 | 1,529 325 (1, 407) 1, 407 
NEW JERSEY. 
221) Atlantic City *...... 13, 055 | 5-18 (2, 943) 2,943} 250 1, 950 1, 950 
222 Bayonne .....+<--«4 19,033 | 5-18 | 2,712 | 2,430] 5,142 819] 1,151 | 1,079 | 2,280 
220) Bridgeton™.....--.4- 11, 424 | 5-18 @ at) 2) Bah 250 (2, 008) 2,003 
Bea @ amet sac >....22--8 58, 313 | 5-18 (18, 181) 18,181] 1,500 (11, 058) 11, 058 
P2OAMEizabeth. <-> «-se< <2 37, 764 | 5-18 9,784 9,784 | 2,283 (4, 756) 4,756 
226 t Harrison ...:.-.-.»-2 | 8, 888 | 5-18 | 1,400 | 1,200 | 2,600} 1,600 400 300 700 
Po (aVEoboken...-...%---- 43, 648 | 5-18 (17, 641) 17, ae oe (6, 358) 6, 358 
228 | Jersey City .------.- 163, 003 | 5-18 (75, 000) 75,000 | 5,000 (22, 389) 22, 389 
220 Millville* <-c---..-2- 10, 002 | 5-18 (2, 402) 2, 402 40 (1, 833) I, 833 
230 | Morristown ---.----- 8,156 | S189 1,126 | 1,176") 2, 304 750 500 515 | 1,015 
231 | New Brunswick ....| 18,603 | 5-18 | 2,608] 2,660) 5,268) *1,220| 1,262; 1,341] 2,603 
232 | Newark ......-.----- 181, 830 | 5-18 (57, 454) 57,454 | 9, 939 12, 641 | 13,116 | 25,757 
233 \Ordnge.....-«+<+---b 18, 844 | 5-18 (5, 522) 5,522 | 1,700 (1, 922) 1, 922 
BAU Passaic .-.+--45--+ 8 13,028 | 5-18} 1,627 | 1,706] 3,333 540} 1,043 | 1,010] 2,053 
BOM atersOn oc. 500s 2- 78,347 | 5-18 (21, 489) 21,489 | 2,500] 7,157 | 8,156 | 15,313 
236 | Perth Amboy *...--- 9,512 | 5-18 (1, 953) 1, 953 400 (953) ° 953 
237 | Phillipsburg ......-: 8, 644 | 5-18 (2, 589) 2, 589 727 793 774) esq 
230°| Plainfield ...2....<-} 11, 267 | 5-18 (2, 857) 2,857 650 863 828 | 1,691 
Zoo eM ren LON se-icic «sooo 57,458 | 5-18 | 7,217 | 7,165 | 14,382| 2,279] 3,350] 8,709] 7,059 
AO MSI OM ce2ce cance 5. 10, 643 | 5-18 (2, 888) 2, 888 450 (1, 862) 1, 862 


* Statistics of 1889-90, a Estimated. 


STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. ys) 


vising officers, teachers, and accommodations in cities of over 8,000 inhabitants—Cont’d. 


baby wm 2 oS ue gol Ge) 

Lr orm 2° , a) mR oe 

ea = Aa Number of super- oe of regular} & |; . a ize 

ate Eee ha) vising officers. teachers. 2% | Gen a= 

as 20 aa 26 o be © 

ne 9° SO fa s | HO) 

a & fag 20 Se das ellese 

ao ae be me, icaa ie oa 

aq ape @ eas Ba | ane |S 08 
4) as ae ag | $28 |Fe2 
See) Gea rc. ‘$3 | saa |Sas 

He @ Sac 22 : : HO BWMo }n Go 

2S Z| eer ae 2 x oa | AA |o62 
Ee meine eB’ lis | gitig tis | @ |) eyes ses less 
aes Res By Pas "a a = "a = as“ | sda |sss 

A <{ < ailiei|/a|a)8 | Aa |a |e A 

| ik | £2 13 | 14,245 /|) 46) £7 | 18 19 ZO | Qa 2S 

173 432, 500 2, 500 1 0 1 1] 30 31 4} 3,600 11 | 194 

| 180 *146, 880 *816 2 0 2 2| 26 28 21 1,000] 10/195 

186 155, 592 824 1 0 fi 2] 25 27 5| 1,765 10 , 196 

he 295, 677 1, 687 il 0 it 5 42 47 7} 2,100 12 | 197 
176 263, 824 1, 499 1 0 1 6| 19 25 9| 1,500) 12 | 198 
180 2, 098, 980 12, 650 4 0 4 3| 280| 323 36 | 18,906 11 | 199 
158 177, 276 1, 122 il 0 1 4} 23 27 *41 1,560 12 | 200 
180 873, 360 4, 852 3 0 31 14] 122] 136 23| 6,200] 12 | 201 
196 7, 711, 930 41, 962 14| 13} 27) 771,130] 1,207| 107| 50,772] 143) 202 
180 424, 000 2, 355 igs i) 28) 4) 554) 59 g| 3,09¢| 12 | 208 
160 | 526, 549 3, 074 1A) 40 il 2 8 i0 10 | 3.500 12 | 204 
186 603, 008 1, 603. 6 if 1 2 fe 43 12] 2,500 12 | 205 
173 202, 064 1, 168 2 2 4 3| 39 42 8} 2,000 12 | 206 
176 227, 290 1,391 2 0 2 5] 33 38 8] 1,400 12 | 207 
180 195,482 . 1, 086 1 0 il 1 |) -2e 29 5| 1,200 12 | 208 
178 180, 424 1, 008 1 0 MWe cece ap see oot 9 1, 050 11 | 209 
*178 a694, 556 3, 902 1 1 2 5 |) 10m 112 19] 5,040 11 | 210 

| 187 158, 650 950 “4 0 4 (32) 32 8| 1,409 12 | 211 

193 | 1,874,995 9,715 “7 1) *12°]0 413} 10% 277) 287 57 | *10, 855 12 | 212 
200 180, 600 903 1 1 2 2) 238 25 Sil) 1, 100 12 | 218 
194 151, 331 780 1 2 3 i 2") 22 Fl 1,100) aie 

| 201 295, 269 1, 469 3 0 3 3| 28 31 ch | Rae | 12 [215 

| 

170 242, 760 1, 428 8 1 OF Zip 39 41 13 760 13 | 216 
173 198, 085 1,145 i | er} | me 2| 40 42 17 [) 1,588 13: | 207 
176 478, 264 2, 689 || eee 2 g| 74 82 22) 4,000 12 | 218 
175 288, 575 1, 649 2) | 43 4| 52 56 cy ee | 13 | 219 
171 - 167, 067 977 3 3 G 2| 31 a3{ 9) 1,431 3 | 220 
190 261, 250 1, 375 2 0 2 o}] 351) sf 411) 1,840 12 | 221 
205 399, 750 1, 752 6 aH 6| 53 59 GH) 2, 305a) oem 2 
185 232, 730 1,258, Wee ee Oe 3] 28 31 Sill) 1,045 Powe 223 
190 1, 045, 000 5, 500 0 0 0 7{ 180) 187 17| 8,868 13 | 224 

| 193 657, 077 3, 389 5 3 8 o| 76 76 8} 3,630 15 | 225 

210 80, 000 412 *0| *0] *0 3 8 11 1 450 |e 226 
201 947, 514 4,714 *2/ +1] *3]  (*120) *120 | ee 13 | 227 
*197 | @ 2,984,944 15, 152 16| 16] 32 3| 377| 380 24| 16, 626 13 | 228 
215 267, 245 1, 243 0 0 Gl) oa 2 4y 0) 11 1,797 12 | 229 
194 151, 441 781 il 0 TH 1a) 20 21 2 900 12 | 230 
200 381, 800 1, 909 1 0 1 2\ 49 51 G6} *2,184| 12 }231 
196 3. 454, 888 17, 673 26 6| 32 9} 408| 417 40 | 22, 860 14 | 232 
202 302, 394 1, 497 if Er ee) We Lee 46 6} 1,916 13 | 233 
200 *283, 000 *1, 415 i nah aa) | Be 40 6| 1,901 7 | 234 
200 1, 809, 200 9, 046 16 ou is 4| 196| 200 15| 9,198 13 | 235 
200 128, 000 GEO) | cae (ABeSes Saaoee 2 13 15 2 S000 Reeer er 236 
195 231, 855 1, 189 if 0 aN) ie 29 31 6| 1,534 13,237 
199 251, 676 1, 264.7 1 2 34 20) 3a. 40 sul 1, 778 13 |238 
199 953, 807 4,793 | 6] 0 6 | 6| 143) 149 26 6, 290 12 | 239 
220 303, 600 1250) Bere codices Behe rse 2: 3]. 28 sil be. 1) 400) eee 240, 
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TABLE 4.—Population, private schools, and public school enrollment, attendance, super 


City. 


il 


241 
242 


243 
244 


Albany 

Amsterdam, district 
No. 8. 

Amsterdam, district 
Now tes 


Cohoes 
Cortland 
Duankirk 
Edgewater * 
Elmira 
Flushing 
Glens Falls 
Gloversville 
Hornellsville 
Hudson 
Ithica 
Jamestown 
Kingston school dis- 
trict. 
Lansingburg 
Little Falls 
Lockport 
Long Island City...- 
Middletown 
Mount Vernon 
New Rochelle 
New York 
Newburg 
Ogdensburg 
CENTRED), saronceeeeeae 
Peekskill: 
Drum Hill dis- 
trict. 
Oakside dis- 
trict. 
Port Jervis 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 
Saratoga Springs.... 
Schenectady 
Sing Sing 
Syracuse 
Troy 
\ORACR cocoons eae 
Watertown 


er or ey 


227 eseeee 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville 
Charlotte* 
Winston* 


we eeen ee eses 


Akron 
Ashtabula * 
Eeliaire 
Canton 


weeeeceees east ce 


* Statistics of 1889-90. 


Total population (census 
of 1890). 


w 


94, 923 
17, 336 


aii, 500 


10, 550 
8, 783 
16, 038 
30, 506 
11, 977 
10, 830 


o 
eo 
(SC) 


School-census age. 


5-21 
5-21 


5-21 


5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 


5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
4-14 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 


5-21 
9-21 


Number of children of 
school-census age. 


| 


pils in private and paro- 


Estimated number of pu- 


Number of different 
pupils enrolled in 
public day schools. 


a 
3 | 
S 
. 
a ‘ = pS : 
Oo 3S | ont oO oS "= 
2 Heigits ells Wee jee 
b= 4 x | p= oo si 
4 | 5 | 6 a Ce |_ 20 
(236,000)  |a36,000| a5,000) 7,188) 7,224 | 14,412 
(2, 300) a2, 300 600 38 | 345 740 
(2, 305) 2,305 Wa ene as (1, 240) 1, 240 
a3, 440 | 3,560 !a7,000| 3,000] 1,777] 1,775| 3,552 
4,550 | 4,826 a9,376 520 | 2,787 | 2,917! 5,704 
4120, 000,a139,000 250, 000 |........ a57, 644 |a58, 500 j116, 144 
(83, 000)’ :a83, 000| 14, 481 | 16,835 | 18, 741 | 35.576 
(9, 558) 9,558] 1,500 (2, 472) 2, 472 
(1, 982) 1,982 150 (1, 022) 1, 022 
(3, 418) 3, 418 640 |. (1, 385) 1, 385 
400; 360 760 | a a 
3,923 | 4,048] 7,971 719 | 2,392! 2,33€| 4,728 
(3, 333) 3. 333 344 553 530 | 1,082 
962| 980] 1,942 195 584 668 | 1,252 
(3, 000) 4, 000 45} (2,832) | 2,832 
(3, 266) 3, 266 280| 1,113} 1,117] 2,230 
1,618 | 1,649] 3,267 430 658 697 | 1,355 
(2, 763) 2, 763 380 918 | 1,029] 1,947 
(4, 679) 4, 679 300 | 1,393| 1,448) 2,841 
1,257} 1,751} 3,008 268 878 991 | 1,869 
(3, 390) 3, 390 450 880 881] 1,764 
(2, 757) 2,757 320 506 614) 1,120 
(4, 800) a4, 800 800 (2,741) | 2,741 
(8, 504) 8, 904 75 | 3,628 | 3,622] 7,250 
(3, 468) 3, 468 325 932 | 1,035] 1,967 
(3, 748) 3, 748 200 (2, 219) 2,219 
1,074} 1,000] 2,074 75 | 838 651] 1,474 
Were pritiol ecuues 65, 000 |108, 574 [104, 379 |212, 953 
(7, 068) 7,066 | 1,382} 1,720 | 1,811| 3,531 
(4, 212) 4, 219 s00 | (1, 884) 1, 834 
3,934 | 3,866] 7,800} 1,293 | 1,600 | 1,794) 3,394 
978} 1,024| 2,002 1,254 | 363 285 648 
a500! a567 | al, 067 50} 347 377 724 
1,321 | 1,355] 2,676 49; 984 $82 | 1,966 
(6, 000) 6, 060 goo! 1,473} 1,590] 3,063 
(44,000)  |a44,000] 8,288} .8,163 | 8,320 | 16,483 
(3, 000) 3, 000 300; (2,138) 2, 138 
(2, 800) 2) 800 50 | 1,149} 1,171! 2,320 
(5, 800) | 5,800] 1,500! ' (2,539) | 2,539 
(1, 747) 1,747 183 505 604} 1,109 
(25, 400) 25,400] 3,100| 6,785 | 7,108} 13,893 
a(22,000)  |a22,000] 2,000] 3,911] 3,384! 7,295 
(14, 987) 14, 987 341 3.407] 3,546| 6,953 
(3, 858) 3, 858 250 | 1,196] 1,245] 2,441 
(4, 417) 4] ee eee eae... 
(9, 900) 9,900] 1,900{ 1,822} 1,674! 3,496 
1,608 | 1,656] 3,264) 200 648 702 | 1, 350 
(2, 878) 2, 878 200 700 goo | 1,500 
1, 000 | 1,200\)) 2, 2000. 9., ouee- cee ee |. ae 
| a 
4, 211 | 4,931 | 8,442! 1,200{ 2,608! 2,672 5,280 
(1, 340) 1, 340 150; 540 474 | 1,014 
1,677] 1,557} 3.234] 400 967 | 1,000] 1,967 
4999] 4'308| 8.537! 1,000) 2,348 | 2°445| 4°793 
a Estimated. 
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| 
| 


& tS Sad mt Q | lo eo jw oO 
2s ors (Sr | = o's 1oe 
Ae aie a Number of super- | Number of regular, 34 | 24 [a3 | 
& oO = 5 vising officers. | teachers. | 23 a =o 
a3 | 228 Bis ! jas | ag |S. 
moe) SoS ey tne pA pe Ba | ees) 
cee see oI Ba] 2s |e e8l 
ae A= Ps oe Heo (23 all 
Se Bt en fine LS Bes gaa 
Bee telces Wi se SS | Bas [Bes 
gos ei =o | = ; a BtMo | nHo 
6 RI SO om HO Wo | 
o= MH OL~ om ace (>) | oO OM Blass ROR 
ol ro LS | = 5 = = | QOH) 
ZB} ae) = E S i B 3 3 ie nee.) gael 
ee ve og a | $s = = 3 ans) sus |fos 
Saeed ibe es a alls |2 (8° 
A <j ie? od BR | aA | We | A 
—o a: = =e eae a) 7 
aa | a2 i ais a4 45 | 46 47 | a8 | 19 | 20 a | Q2 
a | | | =e» (Pau ~— “| 
1 191 1, 965, 227 10, 277 wu] 7! a1! 23] 263| 286 23] 13,072 14 | 241 
| 196 86, 172 439. 6 il cl el of 12 12 n 660 9 242 
| 200 156, 536 fee | ol | (19) Vee eres | 243 
I } 
189 507, 924 | 2, 687 2 6 8 6} 97| 103 15| 4,050 12 | 244 
197 819, 850 4, 162 1 2 3 Sit 120)1) 128 14| 5,560 12 245 
; 208 15,704,862 |! 75,504 59! 1221 181{ 37 1,832) 1,869| 100] 91,441] - 114 246 
i 196 4, 618, 772 | 23, 476 aall 3) 37] 25 7471 772 63 | 18,000 | 13-14 247 
198 312,851 ; 1,595 ; 1 0 1 1| 66 67 vg) | sme 55° ie 248 
| 191 134,945 | ioe) AN) Gi ri Oh) 17) 919 6 82 {2 
| 194 195,848 {| 1,009.5} 1 é 1 : 4 “2 | : 1 a = 250 
wanafeccnssesce scree poses esecece a ) 
1194 | 737,197 3,860 6 2 8 6 105 Uy | 10 4, 300 a ae 
192 144, 734 754 I S 
ae 134, 918 691.8 1 3 4 0} 25 25 | 6) 1,242 12 | 254 
| 200 344, 855 1, 751 1 af 2 1) 38 39 6} *2,118 11 | 255 
| 197 281,712 je 1 0 il 1} 40 41 4} 1,650 12 256 
1203 | 191, 466 943 1 0 1 1} 26 27 3| 1,890 257 
194 286, 551 1, 476 1 0 1 3| 34 37 6] 1,92 12 | 258 
193 394, 590 2, 044 i 0 ip 4} 74 18 10} 2,718 13 | 259 
195 261, 432 1, 306. 4 fi’ 2 | See | See ee a 5| 1,994 13 | 260 
196 250, 226 1, 276 1! 0 | (44) 44 5| 1,560 10 | 261 
ie} ogee | coe | 3] 3] a] 3) 2) 2) rem aig 
198 397, 980 2,010 Sy) 1 | 5 26 
191 856, 299 4, 496 Te ae) 6 2) 112] 114 17} 6,000 11 | 264 
197 268, 481 1, 337. 4 ie 0 1 i 34 35 6 1 v3 M-12 ae 
196 191 137 O95 tt Ole Upp atest 227A Ne ae) | al 210 9 | 267 
202.5] 29, 933, 379 147, 402 601 172] 232] 318|3,790/ 4,108} 140 | 192,311 74) 268 
200 490, 745 2, 453.7 4 | 2 6 7| 69 67 6 | 2,500 11 | 269 
200 222, 441 1,152.54 2 a) 3 ay 3 38 10 | ¥*2, 066 18 | 270 
197 477, 291 2, 423 1| 0 1 3} 70 73 14} 3,600 13 | 271 
190 78,726 | 409 1 | oy an, iG 9 9 1 | 520 ii |272 
194 | 96, 878 499 a i 11 ity 12 12 it 602 11 | 273 
197 277, 267 1, 407.3 ie a0 1 1} 39) 40 5} 1,890 12 | 274 
195 431, 064 Pe Aine a} 2 5 1 | 70 71 TIM) 2,622 12 | 275 
200 2,485,600 | 12,428 ipie 2 3/ 15] 496) 511 35 | 17,500 12 | 276 
190 244, 114 1, 285 24 7 3 4h) 3% 41 8} 1,745 12 277 
191 301,571 | 1,554.4 Pe a 3 4| 42 46 7| 1,800 13 Ai 
my jun | eda! t) 3] 3) 3) 8) 8) g) bee) Bigs 
191 158,561 | 830.1 1 : ; 2 
196 2,147,180 | 10,935 12 Aue i4| 16) 276 f, 292 a8 | 13, 620 11 | 281 
198 1,009,140 | 5,141 2 1] 3; *18/ #145] +163 19 | a7, 000 | 2 2 
196 875, 054 4, 794 ic ae 7 | 7| 188] 195 18 | G, 057 | 
200 339, 102 1,681.6) *3) a} “12; —5/f) 60 65 9! ¥*3, 000 | 12 | 284 
200 224, 732 TEN || ee eee 1 ie | 2) 27 29 iil Bees casa leee 37/285 
192 476, 940 AB os ae aa eee *4 | *68 *72 Ble... | 12 |286 
| 
180 124, 051 | 682 1 0 1 a) ) 18 29 3 | 1, 000 10 | 287 
1) Lo i 2 0 2 6} 20 26 2} 1,200 | 9 | 288 
= doll ce ee ee 2 2 5 cl bi 22 2 loeeneaeee | 9 | 289 
| t 
| 
Pee ee hs) 2) 3] 8] se set | Gen) iam 
0, 864.5 706 2 0 ae 2 | 291 
| 177 | 235, 410 1, 330 7 i 2 | 3| 33 36 | ee ---| 12 292 
195 719, 355 3, 689 3 i 4! 10} 7% 86 15° 4,8¢0 12 | 293 
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TABLE 4.—Population, private schools, and public school enrollment, aitendance, super 


a a¢ : 
a | Number of children of | && | Number of different | 
iB school-census age a {| Pupils enrolled in 
S a= Om public day schools. 
ee (po ee |e 
oS =] om 
BO so n 
mn ood 
Bis 8 3a | 
4 co) . pqea 5 
aa nl & : eal. | 2 : 
qd | 2a 8 | go) 2 ees See 
So « oS oO S 1 HD FO 3S oO oO 
| A | a| = FH 4 |B = es a 
i | 3 | ae 5 6 % 8 2 10 
|| 2 -——— ees 
oHIOo—continued | | 
} 
294 | Chillicothe.......... 11, 288 | 6-21| 1,676 | 1,573; 3, 249 850 ; 1,057 | 1,006 | _2, 063 
Peo MONCINMAL «2-5 0% 407 296,908 | 6-21 | 42,988 | 41,842 | 84, 830 /*16, 221 | 18, 926 | 17,955 | 36, 881 
Pon Sleccland s2.2..2040< | 261,353 | 6-21 | 40, 465 | 40, 280 | 80, 745 |e se 17,901 | 17, 854 | 35, 755 
207 Colum bus.-.-.---.-- | 8,150 : 6-21 | 13,084 | 12,917 | 26,001! 3, 454 | 6,536 | 6,796 | 13,332 
Bosr Way tO... -cece~ cance 1 61,220 : 6-21! 8,721 | 8,774} 17,495 + 2,991 (9, 006) 9, 006 
#69) Delaware ........... , 224 | 6-21 | 1,150 | 1,126! 2,276{ 268/ 757; 810] 1,567 
300 ! East Liverpool * . 10,986 | 6-21! 1,850} 1,805 | 3,655 )...2..2 1,196 | 1,135 |) 2,001 
e0ly Hindlay*...---s.-.+. 18, 553 | 6-21 | 2,000; 2,014; 4,014}; 160] 1,592] 1,635} 3,227 
302 | Hamilfon 2.2... 1..2. | 17,565; 6-21! 2,883; 2,608; 5,581: 960! 1,251] 1,323} 2,574 
208 | Thee, tae | 40,939 | 6-21! 1/673! 1.747; 3420/ 4501 12179 994 | 2,178 
304 | Wines cee ci ke 15,981 | 6-21] 2,053] 2,051! 4,104: 500 | 1,481 | 1,525] 3,006 
205 |; Mansficld .....--.--. 1S AT e eetes Hay tat ee eee teams 300; 1,272] 1,298) 2,570 
fod | Marictta ........... 8,273 | 6-21 1,226 | 1,275. Sanat) 40 853 877 | 1,730 
307 | Marion* .........2.. 8,327 | 6-21 Cay kee | (1, 354) 1, 354 
308 | Massillon *....:..... 10,092 : 6-21 | (3, 507) 1 8, 507 | eee (1, 847) 1, 847 
309 | Newark ............- 14,270 | 6-21! 2,114) 2,218| 4,332 /°""*300) 1,368) 1,360] 2,728 
210 | Lee oe 9,090 | 6-21! 1,561 | 1,522] 3,083 402 | 772 729 | 1,501 
311 | Portsmouth*........ 12,3043) 6-21 | 1, S67) 2,040)|) A ale7 400 ! 1,065 | 1,143] 2,208 
Bla \Sandusky........... 18,471 ; 6-16 | 2,884] 3,106} 5,990] 900; 1,503] 1,499] 3,002 
Dla Pp Sprimefield .c..:.n5. 31, 895 | 6-21 | 4,887 | 4,602] 9,489 | 1,500} 2,669] 2,587] 5,256 
314 | Steubenville ........ 13,304'' 6-21 | 2,248] 2,124/ 4372! °700! 1140} 1,155 | 2,295 
BI afin we .s eG 2 concn 10,801 | 6-21; 1,609| 1,580} 3,189] 1,000} 697 807 | 1,504 
Dior oleh O-csc. os cence ce 81,434 | 6-21 | 13,356 | 14,790 | 28,146 ; 4,350 | 6,363 | 6,417 | 12,780 
317 | Youngstown .......- $8, 220 ; 6-21} 5,374 | 5,449 | 10,823 } 1,400 | 2,255 | 2,288} 4,543 
318 | Zanesville* ......... 21, 009 6-21 | (6, 481) j 6,481 eee 1,795 | 1,709] 3,504 
OREGON. 1 | | | | | 
t 4 ® 
319 | East Portland....... | 10, 5382 | 4-20} 1,602.1 1,624 | 3,226 106! 1,015; 1,240 | 2,255 
Go orth -..--.2--.<< ; 46, 385 1 4-20 | 4,502 | 4,561 | 9, 0638 Jereeeees | 2542] 2.7671 5,309 
PENNSYLVANIA. j | | | 
321 | Allegheny ....-..... | 105,287 | 6-21 |*11, 169 /*10, 478 *21, 649 | 48,675 1 7,807 | 801s) | tanece 
322 | Allentown .......... Bp, 208 1 ale eee enaeecee Fee 250} 2,215 | 2,383] 4,598 
Bos NUAItOONA,. wesc, «2000 « S0 9571 Goon |e Wee en | ee 1,200 | 2,656] 2,725] 5,381 
324 | Beaver Falls ....-.-. ee ee one eee cue eee 150| 847} 1,020] 1,867 
325 | Braddock ........... ge cok ere hegoeee ae eee, *600 | 468 564 | 1,027 
326 i}| Bradford.....-.-++.- 1 10,514 | 6-21 |........ PE eee eee. | *250} 889 996 | 1, 885 
Sgt) suber co: s2--cr--- Weeie (G27 tell nee eee [reeeees 400; 883] 912) 1,795 
328 | Curbondale.........- | 10, 833 | O21 |------2-[oeeeeeeelerrenees 250; *824/ *916 | *1,740 
399 | Chester .......-s0--. D0 200 se sr elese ee |e | nein 350 | 1,577| 1,752] 3,329 
620 \§| Columbia ....--....- TOGO MORI Ih oe elke coceel Sees 400 | 980 972 | 1,902 
BolwmlUUnIMOTE (26. <2 =. <= 8.315 (0-20 eae ae eee Veaecceer *0; — 620 | 860 | 1,480 
220) | DES eo) eee er feast G2 oT foes ae ieee ee’ ee 150 | 1,229), 1,298 | 2,527 
PSSMIMRIAG <2 2: .ccccese cate | 40,684 | 6-21 | 6,400} 6, 200 | 12,600} 2,526 | 2,940) 2,826] 5,766 
334 | Harrisburg ......... 1) 80) O60 ecaast stewie ‘ane nae poten 700 | 8,395 | 3,639} 7, 034 
335 | Hazelton...... Semen lot, S78 Goel a eee Pe tte ee 300} 951 951 | 1,902 
336 | Johnstown..--...... Wer is a ea, ee | a oh ee 1,717| 1,828] 3,545 
eo faleaneaster.<.s.-> <2: | S211 al G-210l.4 gee a. ae eee eee | 300 (4, 973) 4,973 
SO cmmechanon 26.0.6. .46- A es a ee es ae OYE et ence 400 | *1,086 | *1,126 | *2, 212 
339 | McKeesport ...---.. 1) 90,741. | soceelrce.. See oe ee | 800 | 1,519 | 1,588} 3,107 
340 | Mahanoy City ...... 11,286 (6-81 |. oth Bee | 125 | 1,172 | 1,067 | 2,239 
Bai | Meadville... -s.<< 0.5001 62010). ..0 SAL ee eee! 400 gs9 | 1,027] 1,916 
342 | Mount Carmel --.-.-.-- 8, 254 j...-.- [rotetece|ececec selec cececs crease 747 774) 1,521 
343 MeN am tICOle fae -sipe eral TO; 0445 |e Store a alaers Sy taeyo s aiete rub oatersiote 450 697 764) 1,461 
344 | New Castle ......... SEs eee eee ee eA 450 | 1,150] 1,176; 2,326 
345 | Norristown ..-.--..- 19,701 P6201 ke ee | 350] 1,326 | 1,333] 2,659 
Bate Oil Clty. 2 conan nes 10,039 ec: elec eu oe ee 500 985 | 1,165 | 2,150 
347 | Philadelphia........ 1,046,064 [fo.-Scl.. 3 SORE SL 45, 000 (171, 467)‘ |171, 467 
348 | Phoenixville ..-..... 8,514) Pee coe. 2s eee oe ee eee ere 300 | 693 | 727 | 1,420 | 
349 | Pittsburg ...-...-..- 238, 617 | 6-21 |...... Nec oe ee 16, 038 | 16,540 | 32, 578 
Bogie betoll -teeccs. see 10 500 eaeteslhee ae. « eae. #600 | | 482 | 641 | 1,123 | 
351 | Plymouth...........! 9.344 (Glo |) ieee es reo 565 601 760| 1,361 
* Statistics of 1889-90, a@ Estimated. 
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ae | Sa Z| 
2S Am 
ae ae as 
oe ae Ee 
Eaucs i 2] 
22 Aes | 32 
Po aS Sie. 
Re } ee | ios 
ee | Bb ms 
tee a! ors 8 2 
|e 3S 
esl EA see See 
$93 @ ars ae 
aan A 2 oy tes 
Box Soe. Og 
rletn wos Pea 
a q < 
ti 12 13 
t 
1s6 | 299, 088 1, 608 
190 | 5,434, 820 29, 078 
187 | 5,322,394 28, 462 
188 | 1, 955, 764 10, 403 
es 1, 450, 466 7, 068 
185 186,438 j) 1,125 
179 | 265,815 ; 1,485 
180 | 413,100 {| 2,295 
H195 | 396,825 | 2,035 
190 344, 850 1, 815 
180 401, 940 | 2, 233 
176 | 365, 904 2,079 
TSS) wlhssee5 5 ae PbS ar ot ear 
180 | a170,280 | 946 
200 a276, 800 1, 384 
184 373, 685. 5 2, 030 
1175 212, 975 1217 
; 186 310,444 | 1,669 
i 190 494,190 j 2,601 
188 819, 116 4, 357 
190 325, 836 17s 
186 210, 924 1, 134 
198 1, 786, 158 9, 021 
185 653, 235 | 3, 531 
190 © 558, 030 | 2, 937 
| 178 279, 444 1,598 
{ 191 704, 179 3, 686 
6190 a2, 102, 730 11, 067 
194 585, 686 3, 019 
i 180 649, 800 3, 610 
56150 «218, 550 1, 457 
x0 ai22, 400 720 
180 324, 607 | 1, 680 
160 208, 330 1, 294 
195 272, 415 1, 397 
200 444, 650 9, 223 
170 248, 880 1, 464 
| 180 174, 060 967 
198 385, 444. 2 1, 947 
194 836, 361 4, 311 
195 825, 452 4,735 
180 250, 920 1, 394 
D170 a419, 560 2, 468 
200 668, 000 3, 340 
198 380, 952 *1, 924 
170 a360, 740 9.199 
170 a218, 450 1, 285 
180 282, 780 1,571 
b170 a159, 930 929 
b170 a@184, 280 1, 084 
175 315, 185 1, 801 
200 368, 600 1, 843 
180 296, 280 1, 646 
| 201 19, 965, 732 99, 332 
| 190 183, 160 964. 
; 200 4, 682, 600 23, 413 
b170 a161, 500 950 
| 180 156,843 | 871 


b Approximately. 
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1 0 1 
4 5 9 
*Q1| ~3!1 *o4 
1 0 1 
m9) © 7 2 
i 0 1 
Tie +0) a 
il) 0 1 
1 3 4 
i 0 1 
1 0 i” 
1 0 1| 
1 0 1 
0 0 0 
il 0 il 
il 0 fl 
il i] 
1 oh 2 
21@ ob ) 2 
*y] *o] *1 
il 0 1 
1 0 i | 
1 8 4 
ae 20 *1 
fl 0 is) 
1 0 1 
94} 42) 66 
i 0 1] 
94) 15/| 39) 
*0} *0!] #0] 
1 0 | 14 


teachers. 
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G i) | 

aig] 3 

b= om a 

LY | 48 19 
5 | 45 50 
93 | 637/ 730 
40! 725| 9765 
13 | 249 962 
(206) | 206 
oO) ach § 338 
|) a4 35 
5| 54 59 
g| 39 48 
J) 4 45 
3] 61 64 
a| 43 51 
a) Sa Mi) a8 
o| 26 26 
(32) 32 
5) 52 57 
21° 33 35 
4} 42] 46 
41 6a WZ 
*g | *95 |) *113 
5 | 47 52 
41 28 32 
«14 | *199 | *213 
8| 73 81 
3| G4 67 
5| 36 41 
7 | 88 94 
94! 267) 291 
*14 | 460} *74 
i 994) 11 
1| 39 40 
Babe 9 27 
0} 40 40 
2; 29 a1 
5| 23 ag 
49! *63 |  *65 
2| 30! 32 
i) ou 25 
11| 49 60 
13| 152] 165 
171 109] 126 
6 {| 29 35 
7| 48 55 
«5 | *73| *7g 
| *20 B38 
5! 58 63 
S| Sal 30 
1| 47 | 48 
7| 16 23 
6| 24 30 
5| 43 48 
5| 52 57 
y) | 34 36 
105 :2,589 | 2, 694 
| 2M 25 
121 594 | 606 
{| 93 26 
4| 20 24 


Gs 83 ea 
Ba | 2a |as 
ae i So ee 
tho @ ® 
BS = ie es 
Poe hese | os 
Be | p23 [eee 
eae asa Pcne 
SE | Ege |Ses 
2 i teto ee) 
go" | HOA | oon 
Qe | BS j2085 
gs | £35 [228 
fi} OMS rw O 
i H 1A 
20 | 2h | 22 
5 2,100 12 
44 | 39, 600 15 
57 | 40,268 12 
25 | 13,310 13 
P10) ie ae 12 
Fi 1, 300 Tal 
5) 2,193 12 | 
14 3, 000 a 
6] 2,700 at a| 
6h 2,400 | 12 
9 3, 100 12 
9 2, 860 12 
10/Miuween a! 12 
Tal 2, 830 ie 
cl ie Oe ee 
atic | 492 
10 3,500} 12 
416 (pee LT i 
6) 2,316 | 12 ; 
5| 1,800} 12 
31 11,200 11 | 
15 Atenas 9 
15 (.28... eee 
| 
| 
7 2, 090 Lit 
8 4, 200 12 
| 
24 ee 10 
11| 4,309 ip 
10 5, 650 12 
4 1, 5000.2 | 
*3 950 *§ 
6 2, 000 12 
4| 1,596 13 
9 1, 800 12 
13 3, 347 ie 
5 1,784 | 12-14! 
9 1, 100 12% 
12 2, 968 la 
20 5,465 | 11 
19 7, 230 13 
7| 2030| 12 
15 3, 420 TH 
20} *4, 000 1 
4g *9 100 Be). 
6 | *3,120 tal 
4 1, 995 12 
5 2, 300 12 
5 | *1,19018 12 
6 2,300} 13 
6 2, 625 11 
if 1, 800 1 
277 | 120, 809 c13 
4 1, 400 ine 
65 | 30, 166 11 
*5 |} *1, 205 12 
4) 1,300 ti 


| 
| 


c Including one ye ar in the kindergarten. 
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TABL 


City: 


PENNSYLVANIA—COR- 
tinued. 


Pott stown 


| 


Readin Geeuamaremeee 
Scranton 
ISIMAMINUO IN setae 2 = 25 a:c 
Shenandoah 
South Bethlehem -. 


ro ed 


Mart Sills. =< cc =e 
West Chester 
Wilkes Barre 
Williamsport 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Central Falls* 
Newport 
Pautucket 
ProvatleneGa. co.cc 2 
W oonsocket......... 


SOUTH CARCLINA. 
(Clrrlestomsseceeece © 
Columbia 
Greenville 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sioux alls 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga 
Jackson 
Knoxville 
Memphis-.....-..-.. 


rae) oo 0 
=1 394 
ra) Wee 


Houston 
Laredo 


Waco 


UTAH. 


Ogden City 
Salt Lake City 


VERMONT. 
iBurlinetoue. -.-.--.- 
tutland 


1c 
é 


* Statistics of 1889-90. 


Srceltane ==. - Japa 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1890-91. 


Total population. (census | 
of 1830). 


to 


10,177 


29, 100 


10, 038 | 


92, 535 
64, 495 
78, 168 


14, 575 
38, 067 
10, 958 
10, 338 
23, 076 
29, 084 
97, 557 
11, 319 
8. 254 
37, 673 
14, 445 


14, 889 
14, 843 


14, 590 
8, 239 


on Ne eee ay eae iene ante oe eee 


Number of children of 


| school-census 


School-census age. 


a Approximately. 


E 
. 3 
q 
[<) 
a 
es ibe 5 | 
ae a 
= + Pe 
ae DE ee | ee: 
i620] ac) See nye | 
6-21 | ai, 950 | a1, 950 | 
eit ee oe 
621 700 750 | 
6-21 |e) IIT 
nl. | eee eae 
5-15 | 1,834] 1,866 
5-15 | 2'785 | 2.587 
5-15 | 11,547 | 11,315 
5-15 | 25371 2618 | 
6-16| 3,496| 4,218 
6-18 (2, 250) 
SE 2 | ie Serie gee eet 
6-20 890 882 
6-21| 3,474] 3,639 
691 (3, 802) 
621| 4,170) 4,238 
6-21] 3018] 7.714 
6-21 | 12,797 | 14011 
7-21| 2,056| 2,084 
8-16 | 3.930| 3,938 
7-18| ‘853 931 
6-19} 560 515 
721} 2,112| 2,070 
7-19 | 4.464| 4.770 
8-16| 3,135! 3,104 
8-16} |" (2,360) 
8-16} 1,166| 1,139 
6-18 | 5,110 | 5, 465 | 
7-18 | (4,447) | 
| | 
6-18 | 1,674! 1,623 | 
6-18 | 4,421 | 4,397 | 
| 
5-18 | 1,772 | 1,872 
5-18 | 1050] 1,067 


ae 
AA 
age. oo 
8 5 
Be a 
Aes 
Ses 
gage 

a ee 

5 | ERS 

x ie) 

6 | + 
Bre | 70 
ee | 200 

| *1, 600 
Peewee i 2,500 
eh tects i *60J 
a3,900 | 120 
NeW eet I =250) 
ene 200 
1,450) 360 
eee + *1, 000 
Or ae | 1,100 
eee 300 
Sears eee 

3,700} 663 
5,872 | 1,001 
22, 862 | 3, 683 
5,155} 1,500 
7 71d) 2.957 
2,250| 500 
500 
1 a72 140 
7,113 | 1,500 
3, 802 80 
8, 408 300 
i ays 2 al oe eee 
26,738 | 1, 200 
4, 140 476 
7, 868 500 
1 800s ee 
1, 105- 100 
4,182! 200 
9,234 | 2,000 
6, 259 500 
S00 eee 
2, 305 | 115 
HO Sa) eee ae 
ATT cee 
3,297 500 
8,818 | 2,086 
3,344 | 1,470 
2,117 550 
6 Estimated. 


gE 4.—Population, private schools, and public school enrollment, attendance, super 


Number of different 
pupils enrolled in 
public day schools. 


co} 
é a a 
G RF | € 
is a a 
| 8 9 | 10 
| | 
| 
1,218 | 1,188| 2,406 
1,276 | 1,166] 2,441 
4,215 | 4,231) 8,446 
5,414 1 5,758 | 11,172 
1,369 | 1,495} 2,864 
1, 255 | 1,421: 2,676 
948 gio | 1,808 
728 716 | 1,442] - 
794. 8441 1,638 
523 623 | 1, 146 
2,992 | 3,210! 6,202 
2,271 | 2,406 | 4,677 
1,648 | 1,561] 3,209 
(2, 931) 2,931 
1,262 | 1,292} 2,554 
2,988 | 2,169} 4,457 
7,999 | 7,616 | 15,544 
1,546 | 1,487] 3,033 
5.451 | 3,2794| 85,720 
833 | 1.087] 1,920 
757 885 | 1, 642 
755 745 | 1,500 
2,256 | 2,446] 4,702 
(1, 606 1, 606 
1,536] 1,844) 3,380 
2,719 | 3,501) 6,220 
4,975 | 5,526 | 10,501 
1,434 | 1,562} 2,996 
1 2905} 2,550] 4,755 
(1, 799) 1, 799 
448 424 872 
1,723 | 1,834! 3,562 
| 1,957] 2,141 | 4,098 
| 1,712] 1,924] 8,636 
(826) 826 
uy 011 | 1,891 
| 4,407 
i inne ca ae 2,548 
| 1,378)| 10308 | 2, 676 
| 3903 | 32165! 6,368 
| | 
| | 
(1, 740) 1, 740 
579} | 6271 1,206 
cAverage. 
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OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


is: 


vising officers, teachers, and accommodations in cities of over 8,000 inhabitants—Cont’d. 


iio 


ee 


Number of days the pnb- 


lic schools were actually 


in session. 


gate number of 
ays’ attendance in all 


public day schools. 


Aggre 


Oo cae eed 


ind 
= 


| 


176 


jaa 
4) 


b1, 298, 650 


{ 

{ 
327, 400 
371, 800 | 
414, 360 | 


241, 636 
368, 981 
626, 000 

2, 491, 584 
282, 390 


501, 910 
245, 700 
448, 395.5 
746, 018 
1, 549, 523 


—a si 


340, 119 
#529, 580 
189, 567 

94, 565 
305. 891 
529, 890 
353. 785 

72, 000 
205, 560 
594, 200 
274, 736 


472, 046 
632, 700 


211, 314.5 
184, 490 


Average daily attendance 
in public day schools. 


926. 


| 3 |8s 
Number of super- } Number of regular z 5 4 
vising officers. teachers. es % ica 
ae | od 
manneui Sh | eBe 
ae na 
Bo | 88 
ear) 3 oS 
one s| , | 83! #88 
S/Eilgia/ || 8s | g83 
® ° | ® ° =i! Oo 0 4 
See er ee | 2 a 
{ 
24 | £5 | 16 bw 18/29 | 20 | 2a 
12s 0 1] *6| *37| *43 19 
10-12 "1| 0 i 7 45| 52 9 
JES [fecal es ea 7| 184] 191 30 | 
| 1) oO| a) 20) 1684) 209 34 
a 41) *O] 41 9| 36| 45 6 
iat) seed eed 1 9 36 45 Z 
ae. +i) 401 <0) an 29| 40 9 
ie i 0 1| ie} isi) 29 6 
HH) a 30 | 1 shi! sci Bae 5 
12) ad Op ete aN) Oa geez 3 
16] 3) *1| “4{ 20) oB)y aia: 14 
2! 1 0 1| 15 77 92 | 15 
12] 8 5{| 13] 19 45} 64 ie 
| | 
| { i 
sree Meauee telewtecsle ey BAM 27 6 
ioe eileen od 51 61 66 i 
9 2 | 1 a 7 86 | 93 23 
13 5! 17| 22] 25] 396) 421 67 
3) Il 0; 1) 4h. allt sy 
6 iL 7 21| 98] 100 6| 5,900 
a Ol) v1 4 | odie” oe 4] 1,192 
il ot 6] 18} 2 6| 1,650 
2 Ol 21) 2 12 smi) 33 cy aleseg 
il | 1/ 2| 10) 68) 7 7 | 3,750 | 
ie Olt) Sie ie bot Sule eee | 
6} 0 | 6 | 20 | 4iii 61 9| 2,700 
eee | ee art tl |. 4eool 
221 18] 35) 16] 137| 158! 18] 7,558 
| | | 
1; 1) 2] 42] 55] 67] 18] 2,890 
Si eel 9| 15] 67 22: 14] 4,000 
ee 2| 98 5; 6! 1,528 
ed Sanit <6 aad 700 
21 1] 3} 10] 50 | 60 | 13} 2,600 
4] 1] 5; 16 a2 Sr ell 4, 023 
1 1] 20) 45 65, 13] 2,986 
fields) 9) ii 6 600 
i OW tea) 30)” 3d 3} 1,564 | 
eae an We 14] 62 76 121 3,494 
0 1 i 6] 51 57 11| 2,408 
1 1 2 6| 23 29 12} 1,900 
2} 1) 3] 29] 72] 101 3} 4,976 
1 0 il 5} 50] 55| 10 1, 428 
il ol 1 oie si) 33 6| 1,365 


Number of years required 


is 
a 
| 
| 
' 
: 


to complete the entire 
course of study. 


te 
te 


1, 620 365 
2, 480 | 366 
4, 885 Be 
17, 661 | 368 
2,123 | 369 


i 
ai 
| Jo 370 
371 


3 372 
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TABLE 4.—Population, private schools, and public school enrollment, attendance, super 


394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 


403 
404 
405 


406 
407 
408 


409 
410 


411) 


412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 


424 | Wausau 


425 | Cheyenne 


| 


City. 


i 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria 
Danville 


iv C WUE Se rer cies <e 


Manchester 
Norfolk 


URE LEES DUES ei tes sie ele 


Portsmouth 
Richmond 
Roanoke 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle 


Spokane Falls 
Tacoma 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton* 
Ashland 


Chippewa Falls....- 


Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 


(Cine Leb hyedesasanee 
AME GVA Geers 2 cie(srers es 


Lacrosse 
Madison 


Oshkosh 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 


WYOMING. 


SVWiheelingz: «cos ome 


re oe 


of 1890), 


S Total population (census 


Number of children of 
school-census age. 


4 


é 
£0 
fay} 
RN 
fas! 
mn 
a 
do 
i 3 
ee. (ee 
S G 5 
mn | -& cs 
3 | rae. 
We 
0 ee | 
5-21 | 1,682 1,896 
5-21 | 3.915} 3/533 
5-21 (3, 573) 
5-211 4,599 | 5,005 
5-21 | 3,604 | 3,846 
5-21 (3, 610) 
5-21 | 11,677 | 13, 297 
5-21} | (4,116) 
5-21 | 4,598 | 4, 633 
5-21 | 1,908! 1,813 
6-21} 1,325] 1,253 
Goes ee 
6-21 (11, 525) 
| 
| 
4-20} 2,047 | 2, 230 
4-20! 1,361] 1,444 
4-20{ 1/460] 1.713 
4-20 | 2,801] 2/997 
4-20 | 2109 | 2207 
4-20 | 1,516 | 1,497 
4-20 | 1,952 | 2,110 
4-20} 3,913 | 4,146 
4-20 | 2,490 | 2,600 
4-20 | 1,505 | 1,496 
4-20 | 37,882 | 38, 449 
4-20 | 4,017 | 4,102 
4-20 | 3,987 | 4, 157 
4-20 | 3,397! 3,406 
4-20 | 1,880 | 1,809 
4-20 | 1,624) 1,734 
1 ee: (ey eed (en 


er ee ee 


ao 
i BH 
Gy Fy 
orm 
fe 
Ss 
ES a 
| azs 
Sas 
oo) on ee) 
, | See 
Fo | ore 
3 ora 
2 |S ies 
6 | 4 
—__—_—— 
| 
| x60! 
3,578;  *226 
6, 748 350 
513 ee 
,604 | 2,900 
7, 450 650 
3,610 | *500 
2,974 | 3, 000 
4,116 | *331 | 
§ 331 jaa oe | 
3,721 113 
*856 
2,578 150 
350 
11, 525 825 
4,277 600 
2,805; 400 
3,173 638 
5, 728 784 
4, 316 500 
3, 013 500 
4, 062 409 
8,089 | 1,200 
5, 090 600 
3,001 500 
76, 331 |*15, 000 
8,119 | 1,750 
8,144] 1,206 
6,803 | 1,500 
3, 689 500 
3, 358 346 
200 


Number of 
pupils enrolled 


different 
in 


public day schools. 


t 
| 
| 
| aes 
o | a ~ 
3 
ei 8 = 
=| ns A 
8 9 | 10 
ha 
| eo 
994{ 826. 2,819! 
863 | = 836 | 1, 600 | 
1,477 | 1,931 | 3,488 | 
577 G12 | 1,109 | 
1, 338 | 1,465 | 2,853 : 
1,438 | 1,717! 3,139} 
726 | 767 | 1,495 | 
6,924; 4,847 11,71 | 
622 810 1,432 
pon 
3,039 | 3,080) 6,119 
1,368! 1,341) 2,709 
2,097} 1,968 4,065 
800 880-1, 680 
*1,089 | *1,120 *2,209 
2,751] 2,872| 5,623 
956, 951| 1,907 | 
607} 630) 1,237 | 
572; 664| 1.236 | 
1,570} 1,592| 3,162 
1,095 | 1,087| 2,182 
(1, 465) 1, 465 | 
(1, 685) 1, 685 | 
2,281 | 2,209| 4,490! 
1,033 | 1,052/ 2,085 
973 977 | 1,950 
14, 240 | 13,884 | 28,074 
1,520 | 1,385| 2,905 
(3, 323) 3, 323 
1,278 | 1,295] 2, 573 | 
1,151) 1,159040 2, 3010) 
903 901 | 1,804 | 
643 556 | 1,199 
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vising officers, teachers, and accommodations in cities of over 8,000 inhabitants—Cont’d. 


Number of days the pub- 
lic schools were actually 


in session. 


i 
oO 
(e2) 


186. 


Oren 


ou 


ate number of 
* attendance in all 
lic day schools. 


A Eareg 
a 
nuh 


283, 089 
194, 272 
482, 343 
151, 200 


332, 342. 


419, 152 
218, 860 


1, 731, 729 


joe) 


187, 920 


806, 402 
290, 957 
529, 751 


162, 750 
*296, 256 
831, 820 


224, 486 
205, 620 


155, 895. 
385, 181. 
316, 001. 


192, 804 
275, 894 
644, 112 
304, 685 


230, 990. 


, 732, 256 
407, 327 
507, 400 


330, 848. 


217, 434 


210, 848. 


141, 342 
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Average daily attendance 
in public day schools. 


800 


CO 


Number of super- | Numberof regular | 


OF CITY 


vising officers. teachers. 
| . : 
ie 2 : 
21e|& |g ee 
S oO iS & -) i=) 
aie lala|eal| a 
—$__— j ——-—_—_ cope ee | | 
£4 | 25 | 46 | 7 | £8 19 
===} —— al 
ieee 1 | i 23 31 
3) 0 3 4) 26 30 
Or ea 3 ese ||| ot 63 
go 4 1 Gn 1 19 
0: 0 | 0 7H 20 36 
*11 *0O] *1! *8) *45 1 *48 
sii ee I By) at 24 
18} O}| 18] 15] 201) 216 
il | 0 i 3 | 20 23 
| 
ae ae 7 9| 114 : 123 
1 i 2 2) 43) 45 
1 0 bl 7| 86 93 
| 
1 0 1 2| 30 32 
il 0 1] *8) *34] *42 
5 4 9 0 | 115] 115 
3 oy 868 8| 36 44 
il 0 2 1) 2b 22 
1 0 i 2) 2p awe 27 
2 of 2 7\ 52 59 
i 0 SL 2 | ate 46 
1 0 BL 5 fame oe 
al ame | Bee | 1| 45 46 
ii 3 3 8| 72 80 
1 1 y 3| 46 49 
i 0 BL 3| Osi) 31 
35 4} 39) 27; 459| 486 
1 1 g S| 55 63 
1 0 i 7/55 62 
il 0 il (55) 55 
0 0 0 7 38 45 
iL 0 1 rep | Bes] 26 
| ] 
1 0 UE 1 28 24 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


Number of buildings used 
for school purposes. 


% H 
COON wa 


bo 


rf 


sa | 32 

Sq |ak 

mie! mo 
ag Ao 
Sea |geg 
LoS \So8 
OHS osu 
eae oe 
fae ese 
= he Heo 
Pee pee 2 
a5. sei) te 
@S2 [£25 
Oo Dy [aa 

H 4 

Si SS 
1, 550 10 
1, 500 11 
2, 950 10 
1,009} 12 
2,300 8 
#2350 i 
1, 212 ll 
10, 370 11 
1, 650 9 

| 

6,500 | 8 
2, 941 12 
4, 207 12 
1, 700 12 
1, 500 1 
5, 000 11 
Jeane 12 
1,200) 12 
950 12 
2,916| 12 
2, 800 12 
1,500 als 
1, 400 al 
4, 097 al 
2, 000 12 
1, 600 12 
25, 800 12 
3, 200 12 
73, 000 12 
2, 700 12 
1, 800 12 
1, 500 12 
850 12 
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' 394 
* 395 


$96 
397 
398 
399 


* 490 
_ 401 


. 462 


403 


| 404 


405 


406 
407 
408 


409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 


| 417 


418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 


425 
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City. ! 


4 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham _._. 
Wioibtleszeasse=-- = 
Montgomery .--- 


Woke 


ARKANSAS. 


HOLL Smith 222... 
HOt Springs. .._- 


CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland 
Sacramento .:..- 
San Diego 

San Francisco _- 
San Jose_....-... |. 
Stockton 


COLORATLO, 


Colorado Springs, 
| Denver: ' 
District No. | 
District No. 2__j 
District No. 17*: 
| Pueblo: 
District No.1--: 
District No. 20.| 


CONNECTICUT. | 


Bridgeport 
WaMDURV ee oes.-s- | 


Hartford 
Meriden 


New Britain...-. } 
New Haven.....- { 
New London =e 
INOGAVA Keene oe 
Norwich 
Stamiord* .. 02... | 
Waterbury 

Willimantic* 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington 


DIST. COLUMBIA. 


Washington: 
First and Sixth 


FLORIDA. 


Httttle Rock _....!_ 


Key West.....--- | 
Pensacola. -.-_-- 
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TABLE 5.—Property, receipts, and expenditures of 


Total taxable proper ty 


in the city. 


Assessed value. 


w 


| ——___ _ ————_——— 
| 
———== | 
i 


$18, 009, 009 


” 600, 000 


45, 000, 000. 
40, 371, 035 
14, 369, 625 
15, 500, 000 
301, 444, 140 


5, 177, 560 


65, 000, 000) 
ie 


10, 363, 908 
S| 


21, 942, 282 


51, 393, 263| 
11, 009, 000) 
6, 168, 673 


34, 160, 863 


9, 811.625 
2948, 445 


*Statistics of 1839-90. 
+The sum of the items reported is 99,300. 


aQOwing to alack of funds the salaries of teachers for the month of Jtine, 1891, 


on the assess- 


Cash value, based 
ment. 


ve 


$30, 000, 000, 


#000, 000, 


8, 182, 650) 
2, 400, 000 


135, 000, 000 
40, 871, 035 
14, 369, 625 
23, 250, 090 


301, 444, 140) 


17, 741, 887 


15, 532, 680 


260, 000, 000 
25, 758, 330) 


10, 363, 908 


21, 942782 


68, 524, 351 


14, 665, 666 


15, 421, 682 


34, 160, 863 


4, 685, 041 
7,371, 115 


i ae de ie 121, 000 


E is u Receipts for the school year 1890-9. 
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> ae ar ep e 
Gal Sa ) wR ron) 
ans | 52) 28) 3.12 
eS aS a8 & | oy 
Se | (0) u 3 Pl = iz i oO 
fal Ie oe Bol ss 40 
veo ae Yn my 
Se ay | od | Oey Sr 
Sie o | n 2 as: ee 2 5 
Reoey sf || geil e2 | some 
Se = 8 oa OS O° ° 2 
wR ao Het a mo iS) 
wee ES: Teale See 
200, 000 $8,574 $87,750, #2, 346 $2,797) $101, 467 
“100, 000) "3" 4 cS es 150] 2; 765) 21, 315 
| Seo 2 set) 1290m! 1, 400 6, 000! +8, 300 
"235/000, 17764 115820, 1, 200)--7 77) 14, 784 
38,500) 6, 885)....__-.- yecdiess. oe 58, 270 
700, 000, 101,274 55,326 46,125) 2,244! 204, 969 
1, 002, 970 111,063 80, 423 44, 029 4,462} 239,977 
268,000 44994 44,966, 17,450; 1,789] 109, 199 
177,564 31,819 12, 285] 16, ,428) 1/461] 62,023 
4,798, 427 576,767, 479,749) 6, 208 1, 062, 719 
233,800 44,508 32,108 18,460) 519” 95,59 
226,031, 24/651] 23,378, 11,310 5,478 64,817 
| 122, ca 9, 982 As ge 39,431) 81, 430 
1,500, 000). ______ ho. oe Nee ee ee 216, 728 
400,000 5,000) c64,385) 42,115). _____ 111, 500 
eee a I | 80, 584 ge ar 18, 15 166 48,900 
| #200, OUR 22 2a Wil .o2 ice 39,523) 4, 980 44, 503 
I) 160, 5080 feoog: MG 8e ee, 55, 638 
yer 25,646 194, 500)--------)..-..-- 220, 145, 
1,121, 000 23, 566 | g73,375)6100, 058| "21,190, 218, 189, 
344,660, G0; S00) -=-- 22. 14,758 75, 258 
80,000 "8, 868) 17,596)-------- 7,396 28, 860 
265 (ine Sie |e geen ee H a0 
| 900, 000| 42, 452 68, 463! 177, 375)""3°445 291, 735 
173, 000| 6,005] 24, 800|-------- 1,070 31,875 
| 180,600, 7,848 a5) 878} 11,808 581) 46, 115 
167,000, 6,996! 20,368 4 1, 00018. 2ae 
oe OE 7,481) 2900-2 1,008 37,997 
450,000) 17,579) 72,234 0} 45,627, 185, 440 
39,000] 4,565) 12,963 4,267) 29547 24° 702 
| 528, 817 a 135, 932 0! 3,272 149, 880 
*1, 708, 075) Gamers a | Bometeae | [eereene | Bae 2 Pee eee 
7, 500 A191, 169 4191, 170 ° 0 382, 389 - 
| | | 
20, 000! Coc gen SA 10,447, 1,387| 15,070 
36,700] 2,488 ol 12,956!  386' 15, 830 
were not 


paid. The amount remaining unpaid is $40,371. 
bThe accounts of the evning schools are not separated from those of the day schools. 


STATISTICS 


public schools of cities of over 8,000 inhabitants. 


Receipts from loans and 
bond sales 


81, 679 


68, 714 


$26, 000) 


| 
| 
| 


last school year (1889- 


Balance on hand from 
90). 


uk 


68, 627] 
20, 265] 
29, 696; 
30, 760 

291: 
23, 680 


37, 377 


4,096 


151, 108 
8,712 
10, 1671 


a ee em ee ee eee eee 


5, 443 
0 


Permanent invest- 


Total sum available for 
use during the year. 


joo 
te 


$101, a 


273, 596 
260, 243 
138, 895! 
92,783 
1, 063, 010 
119, 275 
102, 194 


85, 526 
367, 836 
139, 112 
1277 268 


450, 401 


137, 317} 


ae 


20, 513) 
15, 830 


Expenditures for the school year 1890-91. 


a4 Co ee 
mo Qe 
Eig ae 
ou 28, 
82 | eee 
aes aon 
Pert 2 She. 
epoca Orn 
@ 00 eee 
sag Bae 
& 
13 44 
845, Sil §35, 77) 
"96, 000 i 
ees ane Se 27, 500 
ec a 10,500 
20,231] 35, 223 
80, 946 156, C00 
36, 711 162, 851 
2,246, 76, 270 


95, 498) ba777, 549 
16, 657) 56, 892 
7,863} 40, 448 
32,251] 29, 190 
100,000} 136, 529 
55,921} 60, 126 
71,950! 19, 981 
98,430} 35, 264 
97,604 *18, 917 
60,013} 88, 706 
77,118 136, 822 
geeareceeie 40,000 
206, 13, 477 

#23, 735 

14,751, 199,735 
48,364, 22, 813 
1,878) 28,565 

a aed | 20, 070 
0} 30, 922 

47,259, 52,875 
en 16, 634 
30,783 83,525 
252,818! 549, £13 
1,803, 12, 032 
2,500! 10, 530 


c¢ District taxes and tuition. 
ad Town taxes. 
¢ District taxes. 


J Buildings and sites only. 


a A oo 
Yo 
ae |S 
38 a 
ca cr >) 4 
So b> Oo 
po oO =| 
AS ) 
oe n 
Ses Po 
50 5 
(S) a 
a5 | 436 
£9, 619 0) 
ee 1,550, 0 
| 
7519)010)|_ aa 
200 ee 
ORS a aes. 
30, 867 £486 
49,399] 4,500 
IS 200|eees oS 
is), ORAS) a eee 
6135, 676} (0) 
Bese hne 831 
15, 763 | 
15, 824 Oo} 
Pi | ae 
10,325. al 
| 
LR le eee 
+30 aoe 22) 
24, 208 384 


64,302 1, 762 


25, 363)... -..- 
11, 968 0 
#8455) #753 
81,201 2,976 
10,508)... ___- 
15, 672 0 
8,26 
7, 075 0 
24482] 2.193 
rc: eae nae 
39, 593 450 
| 

114, 613 al 
2, 399)....---- 
2° 300 0 


Total. 


75, 030 
1, C03, 723 


77, 265 
319, 134 
139, 758 
102, 256 


177, 662 
126, 947 


174, 011 


923, 418 


16, 234 
15, 330 


OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
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all of 
bonded 


and 


loans 
debts. 


Paid on princip 


gFrom town treasury. ; 
A United States appropriations. 
i District of Columbia taxes. 


carried for- 
ward to next school 


year (1891-92). 


Amount 


weree ee owe 0 | 
25,012 


13, 490 
10, 370! 


st 


Co Ot 


33 
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TABLE 5.—Property, receipts, and expenditures of 


| : on 
: Total taxable property ee 3 ; Receipts for the school year 1890-91. | 
2 H 
| Sth A os Valles 3 4 
t ie] oD Oo 
< 29 Boa | 8H | BH | sa} 4 
: 5B QD Oe o 1 Qa As bo O. 
City. 3 8 aa 2 Sa Ss | Sx 1 ~e 
> o) ook OS ill tp aS i a8 
5 3) ® AO is 2 YH | Re aH 
yo} yp’ Sad O ty 6 i} 
Q Sas aoa 4 | ne | C8 | OS] 6 
| 8 S | 8832 |e] se |eel]a7| ¢ 
0) Bo 14 nO 3 R Oo 4 
| na nS a Sona) O8 | oa | & 2 5 
i St u 
| < 6) ca} aes | BA | Fa a 
Pi | 2 3 atts | 6 7 | 8 9 
GEORGIA. | | | 
} 
38 | Athens _....--..-- | 85, 477,236} $5, 477, 236 $30,000 $2,651) $10,696) $947, $127 $14,421 
200) Atlanta ........ 48,707,950} 97,415,900) 351, 515, 26,278 107, 420)_.____. 1, 407} 135, 105 
40 | Augusta* ___..._. 18,090,000! 18,000,000, 100,000 71,991 42,800) 4,079, 2 129! 60,999 
41 ; Columbus ------- 9,824,875] 12,281,093 135,000 4° 707] 34, 882 875] 4,063, 447530 
42 | INNAC O eames eee See eens eee ee eee aes 101,000... vie See GQ) jee ee (a) 
23) | Semen eh rill. | ees eet Sea oe #, 300, 000, 15, 032 -.------- 55,000) 9,408, 79, 44 
ILLINOIS. 
44; Aurora (East 
| __ Side) .......-.-- 2,300,000; 9,200,000 160,000, 3,126 27, 628) 6, a 8,084; 45, 256 
45 | Belleville -_._.._. 2,213,405 5,538, 512 is 77% 4,398 38, 592 665| 43, 655 
46 | Bloomington..-.| 3,500,000 14,000,000, 310,000, 6,337] 44, 864 1,579 2,356 55,136 
| Cairo: .2.....4.4 1,766,124} 5,298,372 75,000, 2 230 0) 18, 502 9! 20.741 
48 | Chicago........4: 219, 354 3€8, 987,094,656 9, 970; 000 195, 985 8, 684, 210 0:334, 0294, 214, 224 
a0 Danville. .....48 3, 490 ,333, 960,’ 200,000 037) (39, |289) 42, 886 
50 | Decatur .......32 > "309, 237 6,966,711, 165,000, 4) 302 yal, 0 iM 46, 820 
51 | East St. Louis...) 1,945,523) 5,836,560) 115,500,’ .|...-----.|---.---|------- 32, 245 
Solio Ueto en een ill Pee eneene. SM LE See Tae 183, 300, 2,900) 44, 011|......- 41 46, 915 
ds | Mreeport .-c....- 1,767,632, 7, 070, 528 89,494, 2.957) 28,186, 184 221; 31,54 
54 | Galesburg -._...- 2,500,000! 10,000, 009 250,000, 4,363)  38,203)------- 863| 39, 42 
Dou dacksonville. «..|22e.4-2--- ee 2 ee! 152,650, 3,213) 35,077)-.-..-- 156] 38,42 
56: | JOlet* ~.o.ccu. 2, 572,259] 15,483,554, 160,000, 6,990] 53, 060'__..__- 200; 60, 20 
57 | Kankakee ..._..- 693, 896, 3, 469, 480 92,700 2,586) 17,047|.-....- 662| 20, 295 
BR Ina Salle* . 224.22 845, 643 2, 536, 929 36,000) 12,000, 1,800: 14,000 ______- 7, 80 
BOO WMOlMG 022220... 1,753,021} 5,259,036 200,000! 2,121/ 42,120, 1,078 492} 45,811 
GOH Ourawa, cele. nc 1, 228, 670! 6, 148, 350 56,300] 2,292] 28, 754/_...... 270| 31,31 
Bie Peoria. .2.--.-c.- 7, 242,689| 385,213,445] 500,000! 10,258, 102,889|_.-..- | 3,107} 116, 25 
Ge O@uiney «222.2202. 4,883, 360| 24,416,800, 208,800! 9,700] 44,382 0} 145) 54,22 
63 | Rock Island ..__- 2; 334,835 7,004,505} 130,000! 3,609| 40, 778|------. 490! 44, 87 
64 | Rockford -_...--- 5,084,956] 15, 254,868 226,059] 5,150/ 60, 598'_._.....|..__.. 
65 | Springfield -____- 4,410,000] 13,230,000} 267,172] 6,293 63, 882 0} 2,300) 72,475 
66) Streator... | 4,100,000} 6,600, 000 40,800) 4, 07422... =. ~- 27,627| 310) 32, 011 
INDIANA | 
67 | Anderson*-.-___..- 2, 248, 455! 2, 248, 455) $1,100)... Paes. ce | eee | ee 17, 442 
Bemisikhante.c..0 02.2 ; 5,097, 350! 5,097,350 1834/0001 9, 711/19, 509|...-.-- 113) 29,33 
69 | Evansviile-_-_.._.- 1 eee me teen. once a 4149500) 22: 2e Vee 2 Sn ae ee | eee 121, 099 
70 | Fort Wayne -.... | 14, 900, 000) 14,900,000; 252,000; 34, 284) ......... 43, 495 7| 77,786 
71 | Indianapolis -__. 58, 205, 890 87, 308, 885] 1,014,986! 99,903, 130, 981) 31,059} 7,393! 269, 336 
72 1 Jeffersonville... 2 fit too 783 56, 000) 35, 759 (22,620) - |e ,ore 
HonmervOlOINO.. ove: 4,615,270 @ 58 694 75,C00| 7,955} 16,379 Cees 24, 334 
74 | La Payette* ..___ 9,000,000).....-------. I 250,000 LE | tecllc ne 5, 364 
75 | Logansport --_-_-- 7,509, 000 7, 500, 000 142,000 16, Soot ces oe eee 25,078) 41,912 
76 | Marion ....-....- 6,000,090] 6,000,000  120,400'.....__|_._._._.. | A a 91,590 
77 | Michigan City_._| 3,100,493! 3, 100, 498 75,500 17,150; 4,180] 3,059} 145) 24,534 
G8) Muncie ....<.-.<- 5,043,586, 5,043,586 208,000! 9, 191 (19, 857) 146} 29,19 
79 | New Albany ----- 10, 578, 485) 10, 578, 485 167,,000\2.. Fle) 2. 38, 549 
SUMrienmand: .25.o.| 22. -ee |e 945-000... 8 Nl). c2 cs | 67, 59 
81 | South Bend...... | 6, 224, fil 15,561,675) 184,000 17, 150).....---- 22,727| 6,506! 46, 383 
82 | Terre Haute._..- 15, 894,725] 23,842,086 335,000] 46,575; 3, 036| 49, 972/ 2, 610) 102, 193 
83 | Vincennes. ...... 4, 335,880! 4,335,880,  65,000'_.......|_..-.... eee | oe 14, 321 
1 
IOWA. | | | 
i) 
84 { Burlington ...... 4,500,000] 18,090,000 200,000, 10,121) 56,862 2 928: 426) 68,33 
85 | Cedar Rapids_.--| 3,279,301] 9, 837,903 252,150! 7, 681 0} 64,2331 236; 72, 150 
86 | Clinton __.-..-... 1089 14a se Hi 150, ; 090! 4,9231 38, 698). come 214, 38, 830 
87 | Council Biuffs..-; 5, 610, 325 16,830, 975 310,000! 3, 154.-------- 121} 84,279 
88 | Davenport.-..._.. 4, 662,235, 12, 986, 708 315,000, 10,467, 64,7 rane aaa 4,473] 79,688 
Des Moines: | 
89 East Side....| 2,804,950] 7,012,375) 252,800, 9,770 pee 2a 1,932} 58,097 
90 West Side -.-i 8,364,000] 20, 910, 000 600,000, 12, 426)_....-..- 105,762 925! 191,113 


*Statistics of 1889-90. 
aThe city schools are parts of the county system, and the accounts are not kept separate. 
6 The accounts of the evening schools are not kept separate. 
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public schools of cities of over 8,000 inhabitants—Continued. 


Expenditures for the school year 1890-91. 


ing improve- 


ments and last- 
ments. 


Permanent invest- 


14, 799 


Le} J & 
A Bg os 
a os 
4 Saas ae 
Sa | 38 So 
2 so iq 
Gi GP os 
3 = = 4 
Ss) ao ee 
& O° aan 
“6 qa sa 
=s Qo a= 
a On Nro 
o ae ao 
© aS 3 
6 ca} | a 
10 4a | «22 
0 0 $14,421 
ae $5,580, 140, 635 
1 a, | 10,679 71, 678 
0 0, 44,530 
ies 4,892; 84, 382 
_ 11,347; 56, 603 
0 9,696, 58, 351 
ee 15,968) 71,104 
0, 340, 21, O81 
0, 459,460) 4, 673, 684 
0 6,054, 48, 440 
0 16,845 63,665 
$32, 446 5,368 84, 724 
oes 3,490 35, 038 
Bet 7 | 9,951 48, 390 
474 «10,31 49, 217 
2 2475 62, 675 
9, 603 1,949 31,847 
cee | 6,500 34, 300 
35, 978 5,046 86, 885 
Tae. 8,247 39,568 
75,987, 39,199, 231, 450 
5, 500 1,739 61,466 
36,090/ 16,267, 97,284! 
0 27,986, 100, 461 
a eee 8,189! 40, 200 
15, 200 5,384] 88, 026 
' 10,737| 40,070 
4 25,158| 146, 257 
mele 79, S74)! 157, 160 
220,000 45,397] 584, 738 
ae 58, 379 
ae 14,988} 39, 322 
ae | 38,799, 94, 163 
es. 17,767, 59,679 
eas 3 9,189)... 
Soe 17,068 41, 602 
10,073} 17,716} 56, 988 
-0| 87,927] 76, 466 
0| 34,346] 101, 989 
wee | 27,392] 78, 705 
aoe i) 31,245] 188, 438 
15,000' 16,911) 46,232 
15, 300 7,166 90,808 
73,0001 28,914 174, 064 
23, 550 5,348} 67,728 
15,0001 44,564) 148,843 
ae 34,490 114, 178 
33,000] 17,393) 108, 490 
52,000 10,304) 181, 417 


salaries of 
teachers and su- 
pervising  offi- 
cers. 


For 


94,965 
82, 580 
18, 520 


(@) | 
70, 689 


$13, a 


12,537 


50, 481 
38, 104 
25,714 
46, 801 
64, 308 


389, 451 
67,520 


cThe sum of the items reported is #28,799, 


d Overdraft, $17,527. 


ED 91 75 


Sy to 
Ag a 
no Ay 
=e oe 
Sh pS 
A od 
ae ey ae 
as he 3 
fo) ° 
ioke) Ey x 
15 16 LY 
| 
Pail 
$987 0} $18, 616 
35 7ouee ose. 139, 460 
1250790 oes. 54, 659 
6, 009 0 44,530 
) Le ae D | eee 24,000 
12, GGG. ..-.2. 83, 379 
co!) | 37, 956 
10, 115 0 40, 641 
alt | Bee ae 55, 930 
3, 646 0 17, 883 
909, 668 $85,874) 4,043, 815 
12. S54 ee 40, 639 
9, 037 0 55, 417 
G55 | ae 32, 246 
10, 190 0 39, 100 
13 240\ 2. e 32, 589 
POO) oat mee 38, 389 
4, 869 0 28, 639 
18, 190\e.222-2. 52, 940 
5, WO aoe. 25, 547 
3, 410M cooese 18, 5538 
9, 001.222. 2: 74, 664 
4, 584) 0 28, 847 
b18,923,  (d) 124, 841 
12, 676 61, 323 
ey | ee ee 55, 819 
15, 6700.2... 58, 246 
7,214 0 86, 157 
5, 943) 0 24, 935 
(ac | 30, 467 
ey | So aaee 80, 482 
| Foe ee | 1,510) 118,715 
10, 171982... 81, 703 
60, 11408. .2.... 352, 260 
es! | Roe 34, 872 
6.510 0 26, 228 
(AOI, Beers 63, 165 
ee | ee 40, 920 
5 66082022. 51, 456 
4, 0888... ..-- 25, 007 
10, 282)8_- 2... 44,478 
5, 672! 0 37,751 
8, 963)... ---- 49, 253 
9, 736 0 50, 328 
ty, viGesseeee | Oe aa 
2,812 0 27, 397 
15, 372 0 81, 081 
eM yy dleeee ee es 108, 900 
11,40 1[ee, eae 41, 376 
22, 878 0 96, 975 
18, 490 560 79, 060 
} 
22, 182 0 98, 300 
36,175 500} 148, 117 
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bale} im 
oR ae 
aa | *8 
Bo o 
a5 m 
5 ee 
lie} HOR 
a4 tad 
1 “9 
Sa ae 
aS De 
gee| os8 
Sa Seb, 
fy < 
18 |. a9 | 
0 0} 38 
one | $1,175 39 
| eee 17,019} 40 
0) 0; 41 
eee 4 Fee ee 
Honea k 953] 43 
$8,000 10,647! 44 
Oe 12, 710) 45 
aed 15,174) 46 
0 3,198| 47 
46,000) 583,869! 48 
3, 000 4,801] 49 
0) 8,248! 50 
ee seis ao Te 51 
37, 479 8,145] 52 
3,000 0} 53 
i ae 15,001] 54 
0| 20,578] 55 
9, 000 735) 56 
6, 267 33] 57 
10, 000 5,747' 58 
3,000, 9,171) 59 
10,716} 60 
61,000! 45,636! 61 
143] 62 
40, 615 800] 63 
Le: PE -ceemrcen olin 
0} 14,304) 65 
500 14,765! 66 
| 
| 
ie. 2! 7,5591 67 
hae 9,687! 68 
iL ae t | 27,542} 69 
ee. 75,4571 70 
200, 000 - a0! 71 
CRs iy, | eee 72 
0 13,094 "3 
Le. ele ee | 74 
Le | 18,7591 75 
-.. 2) ae. eG 
7----..) 16,595! 77 
Lee 12,505; 78 
38,715; 79 
7,400, 45,286: 80 
23,877) 81 
} Been 30,061) 82 
0} 18,885! 83 
0! 9,722} 84 
34,500, 30,664, 85 
23, 500 ,852! 86 
46,868 87 
oe 35,118| 88 
0} 10,190} 89 
25, 000] 8 300, 90 
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«Statistics of 1889-90. 


| Biddeford 


| Rockland 


City. 


i 


IowA—cont’d. 


Marshalltown ---! 


Muscatine 
Ottumwa 


Sioux City - 


KANSAS. 


Arkansas City--- 
Atebisone.-...2- 


Hutchinson 
Kansas City 


Lawrence 


Leavenworth_-.-_. 


Topeka 


Wachita..--...24! 


KENTUCKY. 


Covington 
Henderson 


Mexinge tones... 4! 
Louisville . 
Newport-._. 
Owensborough..| 


Paducah 


LOUISIANA, 


New Orleans ___. 
Shreveport 


MAINE, 


Lewiston 
Portland 


MARYLAND. 


|, Baltimore 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1890-91. 


132,000,¢00 1 


4, 600, 000 


5, 000, 000 
5, 198, 485 


6, 628, 364 
6, 307, 620 
11, 269,547 
35, 611, ae 
4, 578, 5 


TABLE 5.—Property, receipts, and expenditures of 


Totaltaxable property 


in the city. 
S gh 
DH 
e 7a.) 
s a 
5 Eo 
> its) 
ony fo a 
S dq ® 
a Ze as| 
<q O 
2 3 
$6, 813, ay $19, 449, 212 
4/000, 0004 ...--.. 
1, 442,051) 4, 326, 153 
2,037,600 4,584, 600 
3,497,773] 10, 283, 313 
16,387,000 49, 161, 020 
1,464 6ime. 2D 
2,959,010 11,836, 040 
1,240,000 4, 960,000 
1,770,009, 5,310,000 
9,000,000, 27, C00, 000 
‘ 1,871,743] «5, 615, 235 
5, 361,803 10, 723, 606 
10, 315, 580 26, 104, 4€0) 
9,084,689 27, 194, 067 
15,000,000, 15, 000, 000 
3) 000000": ue 
5, 000,000] 5,000, C00 
81,306,916) 121, 960, 374 
7,800, C00; 7,800, 000 
83, 278,058! 5, 468, 446 
5,125,000' 5, 125, 000 


| 


WORC@Er Clea. 2 UWS. eae ae nee 


Chelsea 


, Brookline._..-_-- 
| Cambridge 


a Deficit, $29,266. 
o6The receipts are for the year ending December 31, and the expenditures are for the year 
ending June 30. 
c District taxcs. 


3, 961, 000 
13, 186, 755 
822) 041, 800 
17, 477, 847 
46, 537, 300 
70, 581, 670 
2 499, 178| 
6, 377, 070! 


32, 000, 000}__.________ 
8,000,000; 15, 000 
7, 500, 000 80, 000 
6, 931, 314 90, 000 

#125, 0U0 
9, 042,546 100, 000 

12, 615,260 110, 000 

15, 026, 063 28 483 

58,417, 835 #373, 000 
4, 578,585 *49, 000 

307, 727, 738] 2, 650, 000, 85 
26, 006 
6,525,000/ 45, 000 
3,961,000) 118, 600 
13,186,755 174; 400 
822) 041, 800! g 8, 950, 000 

17, 477, 84% 

46,537,300| 490, 000 

70,581, 670| — *910, 000 

23) 409, 178| 440, 60 
6, 377,070 


of all public property 
used for school pur- 


Estimated actual value 
poses. 


thie 


———— 


$232, 000' ‘S11, 288 


210, 000) 
165, 000 
- 112; 000 
147, 000 
520, 000 


125, 000 
169, 0U0 
295, 000 
150, 000 
275, 000 
145, 900 
203, 000 
400, 000 
407, 500 


LJ 


250, 000 
90, 000 
150, 000 
1, 094, 799 
"995, 000 
85, 000 
92, 600 


Receipts for the school year 1890-91. | 


Total. 


430, 251 
37, 63 
21, 20 
27, 425 


236, C00 
19, 300 


SO eters 


52. 764| 


(o a 
11, 297 


uo ou | 3 - 
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ao ae geo lor 
ore m =i ct) 
ee as Sco a9 
Sie aa On | 88 
Mo og = 5 
ae.| gs as ee 
25 os ame 2 
es | Mec lee iS 
5 G ef 8 
$57,000)_......| $37 
6. 033) ....--_.. $85,165] 210 
3,655, 40,434)_____.. 486 
4,005 31,/545|__.___¢ 268 
17,518] (70,806) —‘| 79, 348 
2,300 30,757 @ 100 
5, 30 2s oy 26,620 1,165 
4, Be 22,016 150) ._.__. 
2°599} 34, 860|___....|...___. 
15,036 58,5 5_...___ [ee A 
8,907] 23, 261)__.-__ J 2,996 
6,609} 47,763|_._._._ 3,518) 
1 50724) 2d 95,423, 1, 496 
| 18, 254 2, 086 
| 
29,061) 35, 385)... 1,988 
6,000 10, 000)_--7-_- 500 
1ss000) | 24q000h le. __- | 
152,841 243, 863 0| 33, 547 
ive 206) 
6,466] 13, 734|_______ 1, 000 
11,309 11,500, 400) 4,225 
| 
| 
35,000, 194,000, 7,000 ....-.- 
6,500! 16,000_.....)-._..-. _ 
5,410] 11,483 ¢8, 675\-.-___- 
10,089 41,650______- 1, 045 
5,496) 14,150, 139 
8,822] 19, 000.......]---_--. 
14,.371| 30;500). 3 328 
929449 99 6391__.7_-.)__..__| 
4,372; 11,000 55 
85,155} 644, 073 
‘sis; ere i al 
. ee UR 
k aie 29, 000 st 634 
FSS SoS opooscoes tec Pes eSese ecoaeseas ij 
eee hoe 73,000)..._._.] .L, 266! 
0| 65,500: 0} «162! 
| 2 ae 371. es 1, 427) 
0| 94,101 
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og ark 4 é ; | so 
a ae eo Expenditures for the school year 1890-91. ce 
3 mee © of ad 
2 ear 2 Na i Sy fy liters fat) Ke) 
S4 | 3s | So |ane | O8e ones) oe aA 
a2 eo | as os ae ae az ae 
Somes 8 OSS as qa : Loo | 
Soest ot hooks Noa Se qe 2 ad 
a3 } #8 ! Gs eee [how Es o5 aun 
poe Be Wess eee pe Wee a 
ee | 82 | be |gavs|aae | ge | oS one 
3 aga | 38 | eoeS| s88| fe | @ | 383) 
3 @7e | oF Seed |s238| eo | © 8 | 825 
= pee BA a a ee ee ee ee 
10 | an | a2 13 ga | 15 | 46 uy | 18 
muretea 
| | 
0 2,510; $70,855) $8,655; $46,947 $12, 611). 0 868,213 0 
0 590! 41, 998 810| 29,835 10,976 | 41, 15 0! 
$180, 14,623] 59,378 5,318) 25,305, 5, 710)... | = 86, 888)... 
sanua---| 3,418) 39,281] 1,974) 25,925) 6,991) 7 ee ae | 
— ae 8, 000)........| 22,084], *12,8871 I) 52: 0001-______ | 
} | 33,421; 201,093 77,56! 58,480, 31, 434 0 167,475 0; 
52, 000) 0 85,157; 52,000] 18,000 12,000] $125) 82, 125!._..____ 
0: 5,504 38,621 3,000] 22,176 10, 715 35, 891| 0; 
T6000; -.....-.-- a 1, 000) Beis) 28 Beye). 3 221) ne | 
ae OC eso eas gh taoat Bl 34 od) 
SS eee | 73,601 17,620] 61,916, ‘19, 830 0} 99, 368] $3, 500 
i | 22,725] 52,189 —«17,763| 19,058, 10, 395! _____. 47,2161 3,000 
a | 13,176} 71,060__._....| 33,018}  19,467|.__.___| 56,220: 3, 7351 
a 3,283] 111,286 2,267 67,354) 7, 926 0| 77,547! 27,908! 
ie ee | 44,761! 132,288] 34,991) 58,130, 30, 878'__......| 123,999! “2; 000; 
| | | 
| : 
15,000 11,890! 93,324) 11,121] 47,072 11, 388 o| «69, 526|___ 
meee pee a | 0,1, 50012... 2 15,5007. 
me eee a7 ome | 30, dom) “emsool.. 1%, 36,500|.. 
0} 64,252: b494,503| 52,155} 266,821| 65, 755| 6, 413, b891, 144 0! 
B00 eo. - tee 62,638, 26,870] 28,425, 3, 883 0 «58, 658| 4, 000! 
L---| 6,288 27,449 4,897) 13,370) 2, 576 a | 20, 848 ol 
Pees. ee NT eae 6500/17, 122941] a) 26,5901. 
| 
| 
0 0} 236,000, 11,000) 215,000, 10, 000)... ___. | 236008 | 
Meee. ..2.., | 19,300 10,000 —-8, 800 500 0 19, 300 0! 
| ! 
co: 22nd Cs eae iL 20, | 
9,000! 4,503,  39,021| 10,913) 18,351) 8,103] 44i| + = 37, 803|_-_____- | 
0! 0| 52,764) 1,054] 33,163, 18,547}. .____. | 52 eo 
0 (Ro eae 14,151] 5, 634 0} 19, 785 0 
a On) 202) 2) ae44c0, (ay (a) | 32, BABE. 
(aan 45,199] 4,277| 27,564) «12,972, 1,200, 46, 013 0 
_ 122,074 18,600] 76,789} 31,135) }) 121,524 22. 
Geer efoone = 18, 6eq0 2. 22. 12,394] 3, 231) 0 15, 625! 0 
| 
0 7 1,087,928 130, 108 ae 925] 282,681) 314) 7, 92 ° 
ee Gye Mc. eee oe] aah set 
0 0} 11,297 580| 10,337 380 0 = 11,297 0 
| 
| | 
oneness 23,000]  18,650|_.........|....--..| 41,650] 6, 720 
a ee he 5) 16/809, 108i]. -s | 27,800)... 
a ee ae 2 -|---- 5-221. .....--| 2, 120,546) _--.----| 
Mes. | Joy" 74,276). | 60.328) 12,382)", 615) 74,279). .| 
0 0| 65,662) 7, 294| += 39,289, «18,084 81 65, 427|_._.---- 
Be 2. ime -----..| 372,608 118.145), 196,939! 52,553} 5,871! 373, 008! 0! 
0 0} 94,101! 9,000/ 63,893! 20,230) +978! «= 94, 101 0 
BE eee |) is a36l #17,563' *5,813'........1 © 34,320! 2.....| 


d The accounts of the evening schools are not kept separate. 


é Deficit, $814. 


ward to next school | 


Amount carried for- 
year (1891-92). 


0138, 39. 
0 


6, 600° 
$35: 


J The accounts of the city schools are not kept separate from those of the county. 


g Value of real estate alone. 
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TABLE 5.—Property, receipts, and expenditures of 


oy ®D t 
ote I Leeee eee ze 5 Receipts for the school year 1890-91. 
> 
SY aod et of Lo is ta 
2 SBS eo | pe | 4 2 
© aw Sos Mel ie ‘ ve 
3 Ln Ono ass as p> 8 ome 
City. ra 8 Bie 7 aes cg eg a 
- 4 ost ao) bo S| 3S =no) 
Ss a2 ee Ses Sw ieo vm 
. oO Gi] 6 = Q q © q © a) 
S Sars em es wR NS ra 3) ra) ; 
nD a Heat n _g q gs ga gw as. 
2 aaa Bu2 | og SS 9) oculec § 
v3 B08 mOBa | £6 ao = Ae a 
< Oo <a abe ey A fy Fy = 
1 | 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 8 9 
MASSACHUSETTS— 
| continued. 
134 | Clinton -...-...-- 86,044,017) $6, 044, 01] $106, Bt 5 ee $28) 500| Sa seo Neeerene $28, 500 
135 | Everett _.-.....-- 8'317,600| 8,317,600 200, 000 $93] 35, 000 0 $363] 35, 456 
136 | Fall River .......|...----------|---.----- ---- 1,003,550)... 191, 683].......| 3,788] 195,471 
leg watch bure ....... 16,261,117| 21, 681, 492 314, 065, 0} 92, 37% 0 0| 92,377 
138! Framingham....| 7, 861,630| 7,861, 630|.....-____ eee oe Th ef 2 a | 
139 | Gloucester------- 13, 952, 464) 20, 928, 69¢ 368, 900) O| 67,9002. WL eee 67, 900 
140 : Haverhill ....---- 17, 870, Fle 217,870, 702). wach soon clewcce 244 e- eA 
11 Holyoke ....----- 22’ 943940, 30,591,920 305, 812 0} 82,835 $1,503 147 84,486 
142 | Hyde Park......- 7,470,115) 7,470,115 115, 000 0} 34,000 0 0 34,000 
143 | Lawrence..-...-.. 30,512,000, 30,512,000] 860,000 O| 113,834 0 0} 113,834 
144 | Wo well) 52 25.2 62, 353,612) 62,353,612}  - 900,000|______- 279, 320|__....-|------- 279, 320 
146 Piynn..<.<..-.-2-- 40,730,878 40,780,378 657,000 0! 158, 246 0 99 158, 345 
146 | Malden eee aed | 17,218, 450| 17/218, 450 377, 022 0| 97,711 0 0 97,711 
147 | Marlboro ....-..-- 6,284, 638 10, 055, 524 160, 194 Gal §44, 24s. ee 133} 44, 603 
148 | Medford ......--- 9,982,225) 14’ 898 339 200, 000 90, . 47, 580 0 0| 47,670 
149 | Melrose ..-------- 6,724,705) 6,724, 705)_.._.......1.-____- ee 42. 
150 ! iNaticl 2... ove 5, 489, 375 5.439 Sy ce & | ae | a eee ie 
151! New Bedford .---| 38,518,943) 38,518,942 5755 AL eo | 123, 95a! 2a! 4,269) 128, 207 
152 | Newburyport..-- 9,736, 730 9, 736, 730) 93, 000 98 b23,200.._-__- 850} 24, 148 
153 | INAV LON 22 -.<2- oh 32;000,000] 32, 000, 000, 616, 600 0} 128,076 2,781) 0| 130, 857 
154 | North Adams...- 5, 860, 971 8,836,456 175,000, 172 37,600 Beh!  eepe 38, 114 
155 | Northampton -.. 9, 500, 000) 9; 500, 000) 154, 000 132, 49,800 972 466) 51,370 
156 | Peabody. ...--.-- 7,293,450, 9° 116, 812 140, 000) Sal §99, 300)5._ oul eece! 30, 130 
oie eEItisielde.. oes | 11, 429, 939 te 429° 939) 216, 5500-2. . 51, 000 -.-___- acon) 515008 
158 | Quincy ....-..---| 14,427,030, 14,427,080|_....__... |_..._.. 64, 925) _._._-- 1 a 64, 925 
Weve e Salem... ..--.4 26,228,718 26, 228,718 381, 750 0| 99,824} 2,582) 859). 103, 265, 
160 | Somerville t....- 32,557,500, 82,557,506, 507,737 0} 211,919 0 112 212,031 
161 | Springfield -..... | 48,329,634} 48,329,630; 812, 140 0} 207, 609 0 885) 208,494 
162) Taunton ........ 18,078,550 18, 078, 550 325, 000. 0| 79,000 GQ Vii) FoFit 
Hoge, Waltham ...2...4 15,213,414] 15, 213, 414 264, 752 0} 58, 215 0 Gil 58,21 
164 | Weymouth ...... 6, 424,685, 8,566, 248 157, 000 71, 39,800)____.__ | = 879 40,75 
16S bE WODULH. ..--0-<-0 9, 000, 000 9,000,000} 200, 000 160, 39, 250)___.... 59] 39,46 
166 | Worcester ....--- 73,531,060] 73,581,060} 1,330, 242 0 274,947 0 983) 275,931 
MICHIGAN. 
PO Adrian ss... 25... 3, 868, 366 5,802,402 110,000) 5,622) 13,000 3,554 413) 22,589 
AGee | Al pend. ces-s<---- 3, 853,775) 5, 780, 664 75,000! 4,82 30, 000 0 204) 35, 028 
169 | Ann Arbor....... 6, 419, 020 6,419,020, 205,000, 4,286 29,000 6, 419 8,761} 98, 46 
170 | Battle Creek-.... 4, 200, 000 5, 600, 000 217,000; 5,545) 42,002 0 732| 48,279 
ij) Bay City ...-.---- 10, 235,005) 10,235, 005 206,000, 13,143, 56,001)_...... | 3,035) 72,179 
His) Detrolt.....-....4 175, 450, 310] 250, 643, 300} 1, '762,'750| 95,755) 390, 217] ..--..- 6,701} 492, 67 
Wet. 0c: a eM ee, 150,000; 3,595 32,903 0 2,102) 38,599 
174 | Grand Rapids ---| 28,746,485) 71, 239, 455 857, 100, 28,006) 186,040) 18,751) 15,643 243, 440 
175 | Iron Mountain .. if 700, 0co 5, 100, 000 40: OC 2 ce A-wc-u- 34S ee 
176 | Ishpeming*..__._ | 5,428 S20H) 10,846, 640)' 110, 000).)_.. fl... ee 
Jackson: | e 
177 | District No.1.) 5,078,870} 5,078,870] 125, 000] 9,143) 25, 955)-..___- 1,131] 36, 229 
178 Disirich NO. 17.28... ... Se... 2 es ce 75,000, 3,730) 11, 754! 375 2°31 16,08 
179 | Kalamazoo.__._- 7,292,085, 9,722,713 215,000 7,679) 56,004) 1,272) 2,524 67,479 
eUe eioamsime ss 0. Bl. oo ee. o 115.000, 4,997) 64,353 ......- 6,527) 75, 877 
181 | Marquette .__-__- S ae 000 3, 047, 000 100,000, 6,62 21,850 4... - a 28, 558 
182 | Menominee _____ 475,907| 4,126,512] 57,000, 1,411] 22, 168. ___- 23, 761 
Wesel itisite OM ere seo. | 2eoG oon. nc lawe cose es eee 375, 000 11,224) 84,128 212/968, $10 163, 874 
184 Bone Huron.-.__. 8,310, 850} 5,518, 083 125,000 11,258! 12,000)------- 23, 
aginaw: \ 
185| East Saginaw_| 11,123,300} 14,831,068] 235,949 14,113} 85,134 443) 1,785 101,475 
1s60t) WestSaginaw#|...-foe0.2--s\ee-s0- ace cee 205,704, 7,745| 42, 393|______- La 51, 270, 
187 | West Bay City__- 3,310,000| 6,620, 000 150,000 5,730 29,136 2,674| 8,564 46, 104 


*Statistics of 1889-90. 

a Balances are not carried over, but lapse into the city treasury. 

vb Expenditures for sites, buildings, etc., are not controlled by the school committee and do 
not appear in their accounts. 

¢ Deficit, $93. 

dThe receipts are for the yearending December 31, 1890, and the expenditures are for the 
year ending June 30, 1891. 


od 
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! Po Cen} ic 
E ES 2 | Expenditures for the school year 1890-91. | O93 ae | 
n Ha os Pe} nels] 
a a a 2 La Gq t ot e ae a 
. ko} a) + ae ° 
sf | 32 | Ss |eze |°88 | 32 | ge | Be 
=e am ag Pe mel a 0 = a y SS 
aa ZB Fe |fon | 2s 3 A oi ES a ope 
ag ag Seiees, Nya to ae on a= oo 
Ha | os | ge | geo |eeq | sh | 23 2° | 9 
2 oo =a Tm oa ele On gey od ra) At ey US 
yo ou n Beas ado. da © Qn ao 
1, = di ne S oe OF nH oS n = qe gD u 
) & BAS ee Aowoy sae Mg 4 3 SeG cas 
) 3 oe on waa OF RO 5 ° Ss eat Sep, 
ee 9 = a, cs S cm FB | A a 
10 | aa 12 13 14 45 16 | 1? | 18 19 
| 
ae | (a) $28, of _ een $18,236] $9,080, $545] $27, 811|---_-__- (a) | 134 
| $26, 000 $100| 61,556, $27,620) 22,550) 10, 685] 450,  61,305| $2,000) 135 
heal 1874) 197, 34s 128,675) 58,658, 8,824) 196, 152|-..____- $1,193) 136 
0 0| 92.377 23,.965| 46,506] 19,624 2,282) 92,377 0 0! 137 
cael ee a ht onsets | SN) a! 8 Sh 8 or) onal ae ee ee 
coe. 0} 67, 900 5,000; 49,990 18, 000 0| 67, 900, 0} _______.a) 139 
ee! 4) eee i I 51, O74l|) 12,9190 #1, 246m) 178, 884E. I a io 
0 0, 84,486 1,844,  63,267/ 15,606, 3,769] 84,486) 6 O| 141 
0 466| 34, 466 Ol 25, 898 7 pal GOIN 88, 716ye. ee 751] 142 
0) O| 118,884) 24,118) 70,891; 17,257, 1,568) 118, 884--....-- Ye 143 
cue teal | 279,320 48,981] 144,966 65,474 19,899)  279,320)....____|_.__-.....| 144 
0 0} 158,345 7,404 108,703) 38,720] 3,518] 158, 345 0 0} 145 
0 ( Eaeal eee 58,893 24,406 1,862, 80,161] 17,550 0: 146 
0 0 44,603 6,987] 27,284! 10, 331\|.__-.2. 44, 608h%.- 2-40) ed | 147 
| en | 0} 47,670 20,284 31,863) 14,3843 196 67,186 6 0 148 
Sees Resear s SD OLCIE see se oe ed ee eee Me ee ee 5, 129)2 2 ee eS 
San |e A DD rhe) | ceed ee OU eee 30, O68... 2: Mi, 2oe ie 
et |-____.____|...---..-.| 84,877] 80,527) 25,274) 9,389] 150, 067. Onl.) Sayer 
0 0} 24,148 | 20, 064 3, 848 235, 024,147 0 0) 152 
0 0} 180, 857 6,350, 97,996 25, 706) 805) 130, 857 ¢ 0) 153 
0| Ol 38, 114 3,127] 24, 7°75) 9,417 888, 88, 207 C c0| 154 
0| 0 51,370 10,000, 30,577 6,629, 1,168 48, 374 Gae 2 A 65 
eee | O| 30,13@..........) 28, 000 @ci@ ce 31, 876 G_.2). _subiee 
ee. M | 0} 51, 000 2,222] 37,730! 10, 533 501/ 50, 986 O_.... 8 Wa57 
oe AVE 64,925)...-......| 45,695] 17,075] 2,067] 64, 888/_--.----]__-.-.____| 158 
aan | 0} 103, 265 9,984 69,891) 21,864) 2,076] 108, 265fe_..2-/41_122 2) Mase 
0 0} 212,031] 64,154) 102,278] 48,462} 2,137] 212, 031 0 0} 160 
0 0} 208,494 65,981 105,293) 33, 749, 3,468, 208, 294 0 0) 161 
0! Oo} 79, 711| O| 58,311; 19,800) 1,531] 78,642 0 €69! 162 
0} 0| 58, 215) 2,97 45, 295 9,441) 1,625 59,331 0 0 163 
4a ae 5,487| 46, 187) 7,662, 27,848 9,545|_------- 45.050). uae 4! 1,187 164 
een 9161  40,385}-.-.-..-.-| 85,765 3, 280 S5an 29, O12). ee 1! 478 165 
0 0| 275,981) 86,757, 204,168, 62,505, 6,592) 360, 022 y 0 166 
| | 
0 1,857} 24, 446 508 —-14, 925 6, 693 O} 22, 126 0 2, 320) 167 
ee 7,073, 42,071, 24,183] 18,770 4,118 0 42, 071 0 0 168 
0 | 48, 466,- 1,027, ~—- 80,082; ~—-: 18, 206 150/44, 463} «4, 000 0, 169 
0 0| 48,279 + =-11,524| 19, 59) 9, 618 0 40,701! 7,500 78 170 
0 8,970, 81, 119 4,544, 41,945 14, 387) 25  71,082| 2,500)_...-..._. 171 
15, 000) 42,487) 550,160) 88,203) 336,291] 186,735) 10,919, 572,148 0 J 0| 172 
Mee 2 | Goal gn oo, 22m) 17 SSRNU 19°959n 8 30,190; _ 6,000, 8, 030! 173 
8,000; 69,918 321,358) 18,245) 135,294) 63, 340 471| 219,350) 14, 000 88, 088| 174 
ee. ee A ee) 7, 985K) 7, 290. 228) » 400, 0080 | ee See 
ae Wee Te Bt ooae 2 eee) |) 47 see 2 cee 
: | oe 37,774 1,529! 24, 705, 6, 671, 60} 82,965} +2, 000 2,809) 177 
Col ip) eee 10, 192 5, BSS 0 15,777 0 452) 178 
5,927 15,560, 88,966 17,900! 27,369]  12,776__-.__-- 58,045, 9,000] 21, 921 179 
i | 75,877|  15,407| 22,758] 14,478) 0| 52, 688 0| 28, 289) 180 
2, 990 1,530, 33, 078 4,703} 15,535} 12, 840)____._-- ECM iy. | = eee 0} 181 
6, 600 6,184! 35, 945 5,998) 15, 445 6, 049, 0| 27, 487} 8, 000 5,458, 182 
5, 000 0| 168,874) 261,456]  50,272| 27, 380) 2371 189,845) 3,000! 26,529) 188 
0| 10,984) 34, 684 2,500| 18, 275 8, 086 O| «28, 861 0 5,773) 184 
3, 000 4,500} 108,975} 29,358) 59,705) 15, 424'_______- 104,487, 8,032 1,456) 195 
20,000] 27,572! 98,842 41,907| 28,734 9, 926)__..--_- 80, 567}... ---- 18,275) 186 
52, 100 2,439] 100,643} 61,357!  23,598| 18, 251 0 98, 206 0} 2,437] 187 


e Transferred to the sinking fund. 

F $21,988 deficit. —_ 

g This amount includes $30,819 insurance money paid on loss of Central School building, and 
$37,000 donated by Charles H. Harkley on erection of Harkley Public Library. 

AIncludes $38,794 expended on library building, books, etc, 
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TABLE 5.—Property, receipts, and expenditures of 
Ob : 
Hotes eee a = 5 Receipts for the school year 1890-91. 
a = Pa 
S sae & oi ou 0) 
3 2g seg |ee/ Be | a. ia - 
3 Sa 8.29 us Beg soe | © 
City. 3 ca Sie Ooh ae oe) vi 
> © ro "3 Sour hc gs | <8 
ua} ao 2A as Pn 2 aH 
2 S33 [ea j4a|ne| Se | 9% 5 
a Sem geve q S a B . 
® a Pa) 2 Hay WO q q g 3 g = g = 
| SORT) ROP SRE ST ee ade lee 3 
< oe) came) &, fx iy et 
1 | 2 3s || 4 5 6/7] 8] 9 
MINNESOTA. | | 
ies); Duluth. ....2 ..|s-<2 Se eens | ee eA. $736, 895 $13, 131] $193, 997| -------|$39, 481) $246, 609 
189 | Mankato____..._- 2,851,905, $2,851,9.5| _ *63, , 000 S108! 2 oe S21, 120| 568 29. 897 
190 | Minneapolis. ___- 136, 944, 372 195, 634,818 2,200,000, 88, 237} 357/689, 127,260, 13, 484) 588, 670, 
Mie) St, Paul.........- 122, 000,000, 183,090, 000 2,557, 800)... 418, 708 186 242 1,984 606, 929! 
192 | Stillwater ______- 5,000,000!  7,£00,0C0} 180,000} 4,311 33. 697 pom. ae ee 
193 | WAHONS. 2. c. occ 6,614,745) 11,024,841) *800,000 18,891) 39, 574 0 55} 58,520 
MISSISSIPPI. | 
194 | Meridian __.._._- 4, 500, 000! 4.p00,00, 60/0000... |... 2 
195 | Natchez __-_..__- 3,324,104) 4,986,156  40,000| 1,734 10, 668) 0 0 12,302 
196 ;} Vicksburg -.._-.- 5,000,000; 5,000,000 33,600 3,100 18132! 2,040_.___.. | 322 
MISSOURI. | 
197 | Hannibal ........| 3,100,000, 5,166,666 77, 900 B6,281) 24,920, (b) 676 31, S87! - 
198 | Joplin -__.....] 971,069 2, 918, 207 75,000 5,963 (17, 049) 0 23, 012 
199 | Kansas City...) 55,000,000} 187,500, 000, 1,545, 385, 62; 102 0, 296,800 4,819 363,721 
200 | Moberly ......... 1,345,615' 1,345,645, 60,000, 5,069 19,593, 1,619 301/19, 532 
201 | St. Jogeph .._.._ £0;000;000 60,000,000 _ 400,009, 26, 979) (96, 313) | 12,989 138; 281) 
202 | St. Louis ._______ 245, 93 2,200, 245, 982, 200 8, 287, 411/109,088 944, 170 18, 101 141, 588.1, 212; 837) 
203 | Sedalia ____._---- 2) 663, 100 ee te 135,000, 4/552 32,200 | ----- 498,96) 45 ata) 
ermpaprineneld 1 hie... te... 64 | 175,000, 10, - 36,6041 2,093 608 49,844’ 
MONTANA. | | 
205 | Butte City .......| 16,418,958 16,418,958) 325, 000).._...9__...___. 45,101 15,257} 60,358 
2008) Helena_........_: 25,000,000, 25,000,090 500,000.22 le 40,377 500 40,877 
NEBRASKA | | 
207 | (Beatrice _._.....4 1,400,000 7,000,000, 110,000 2,422 16, 705! 0 11,583, 30, 710 
208 | Hastings. ._-.___- 800,000 4,000,000 85,000, 2,935 18,316) -..-..- 79 21,330 
209 | Kearney ...------ 1,408,701, 7,088,505, 200,000 1,684 4 050, 19,864... 25,548 
S10M Lincoln ____-_.-.. 5,000, OUN5_-..-_----. | 391,000 12° 680 96,896, 1,378... 110, 954 
Plmewepeisia City* —_.......2) Po ..-_u b f= ----- 3,594) 3,118 11,791| 109,18, 612 
PiOwmO tala... 31,000,009 105,000, C00, 1, 153,250 32/033 93, 630'd280,851| 1,120, 407,634 
PASM UESTIOUGN 20h oo c25 See coc cq ce ee ok 40,000) 2, 848 6, 474| 6, 085 55 15, 482 
PIaesouth Omaha 22... _....m! fend nsce-o es 150, 000 1,589, i 186, 0) 38,793 41,568! 
NEVADA. | | | 
piemrvareinia Ciey. aie. 27 P28 | 71,650) 82, eri. 8,633 ......- 41,324 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. | | 
216 tiCencord ...._...4 | Lo. Peer |Peueecue ee | Clee Se Ue... 210. cc2. |) cc a 
elaiWGver...__.._-..- 8, 887,977, 8, 887,977 175,000) 1,726) 46,238] -_.___- | 333, 48, 300 
218 | Manchester __.... A 24d a7 o MOR 2 2s eas ea 420,800, 5,288 93,108 ....-. 459) 98, 855 
Bee liegishua .-........|-..-..-..-.)-_-.--2..---) 457824 ae 25,500! 19,930! 3,389 48, 839! 
SoOMmeRortsmMouth...-a......... 888... 1 2211 83,600 1, i. O75 00) ee cose 902 29,746] 
NEW JERSEY. | 
221 | Atlantic City*...| 5,000,000, 15,000,000, 109,000, 11,504, 22, 383) ______- 7,200| 41,037 
£99] Belyonne.....__-- 10, 057,411) 10, 057,411 a 000! 18,679, 27, 500 ee | 46, 242 
eR} TAFTELOM - Los | Ree eee Se | 40, OOO fete loses od. eee | ee 
oetaCamaoen.__._..._. 17,000, 000} 22, 686, 668 700, 000! 17,000; 138, 104 eee 155, 104 
225 | Elizabeth_____--_ 14,761,300! 14, 761.300, 218,000) 50,221) 20, 350 0) 0} 70,571 
226 | Harrison _._-_..- 2°500,000| 3,750,000, 15, 000|__..--.|_--..----| ------- eo. 10, 180 
227 | Hoboken_-__._...- 21,026,190) 30,037,414 300,000] 65,460) 147,222) .-.-_- 2,000| 214, 682 
993) Jersey City.....- 78,957,415] 78,957,415! 665, 930'262, 3871 26,083] _._-__- 57,8121 346, 262 


* Statistics of 1889-90. 
aThe accounts of the evening schools are not kept separate. 
6 Receipts from the State apportionment and from county taxes are reported together. 


c Overdraft, $10,151. 
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i=} 
Cg 
3 
WM 
q 
Q3 
i €¢ 
Eg 
28 
s 
o 
oO 
eS 
 te- 
if 
| $50, 000 
30, 369 
_ 299, 000 
774, 189 
f 
eee | 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2,612 
0 
IL, Bes! 
! 48, 716 
| 0 
1 0 
0 
0 
21,529 
_ | 
0! 
0 
| 
0; 
a= oes al 
(e) 
— | 
a : 
ee | 


year (1889- 


90). 


Balance on hand from 
last school 


pal 
jo 


$121, 032 
298 

60, 720 
10, 685 


50, 000 


use during the year, 


Total sum available for 
Permanent invest- 


ja 
Ct) 


$417, 641 
60, 554 
948, 390 
1, 391, 753 
58, 373 
97, 810 


13, 500 
12, 302 
24, 506 


125, 702 
65, 0090 


42,167 
35, 925 
31, 548 

147, 350 
49, 367 

450, 257 
16, 955 


66, 291| - 


41, 655 


396, 262 


@¥F ines and licenses. ; F 
e The sale of bonds is not controlled by the Board of Education and the accounts respecting 
them are not accessible. 


Expenditures for the school year 1890-91. 


ments and last- 
ing improve- 


ments. 


$222, 176 
11, 426 


218, 000 
5, 341 
10, 476 


100, 000 
18, 278 


salaries of 
teachers and su- 
pervising  offi- 
cers. 


For 


52, 410 
13, 330 

@ 383, 051 
388, 185 
23, 889 
32, 595, 


12, 000 
10, 935 
12, 448 


18, 572 


89, 385 
231, 828 


Current and inci- 
dental expenses. 


jak 
A 


$68, 522 
570 


23, 837) 
33, 046 


evening 


schools. 


For 


16 


Se | 
oe 
cea 
oO H 
5 
Pike; 
| 
a eat 
. ge 
3 Bi 
fo) aa 
a Ay 
17 18 
! 
$343, 108/_______- | 
338, 826 0) 


609, 188:%299, 500 
618, 138] 711, 279 


40, 843) 4, 500 
pO, It) 2) 
| 
| 
13, 500!.--.___- 

12, 302 
18,617) 4,000 
27,542) 3,000 

46, 839 
466,105} 32, 320 
15, 227| 3, 000 
149,044)... | 
1, 259, 172 0 
41,518} 6,000 
42,212] 4,478 
84,962)... __ 
75,000 12,000 
33, 167 0 
21,530 0 
23, 902|..-....- | 
112, 155 0 
40, 170 0 
356, 534 43 
15, 148 0 
35, 255) 0 
41, 655 0 
"47, 784 0 
98, 855IL... -- 2 
a1, cee 
60, 327|__...--- 
31,163) 5, 333 
46, 3°58 ___...8 
16, gia | 
155, 1044_. .__. -_| 
73, 816 0! 
10, ISS. | 
PAC 
283,152) 14,000: 


earried for- 
ward to next school 


year (1891-92). 


Amount 


$74, 533, 
27 285, 
39, 702 
62, 336 

8, 030 
42, 689: 


5, 163 
9411) 


99, 110 : 


215 


fond 


BE 4 


|; Brooklyn 
| Buffalo 


| Phillipsburg _-___- 


City. 


1 


NEW JERSEY. 


INGWalkK 2. ooe. ls 


Paterson 
Perth Amboy *_. 


Plainheld_-2--- 4 


Albany 
Amsterdam: 
District No. 8. 
District No, 11* 
PAMIUDUTT oe 2 an ae 
Binghamton .... 


aaniae 
Glens Walls. .... 


Hudson 
CMA Cap oo e ese ee 
Jamestown 
Kingston school 
district 
Lansingburg --_-. 
Little Falls._._.- 
Lockport 
Long Island City. 
Middletown 
Mount Vernon -. 
New Rochelle --. 
New York _.----- 
Newburg __._---- 
Ogdensburg 
OS WEL ORs ee .2 cook 
Peekskill: 
Drum Hill dis- 


Port Jervis 
Poughkeepsie - .. 
Rochester 
Rome 
Saratoga Spr’gs. 
Schenectady 
Sing Sing 
Syracuse 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1890-91. 


TABLE 5.—Property, receipts, and expenditures of 


Total taxable property 


in the city. 
S pp 
3 On 
oO AAS) 
oO 
e Be 
% SS 4 
Mm 
@o ie! qd @ 
is Zou 
<q S 
& 3 
$2, 900,000'...--.-.- 222. 
7,507,920] $7,507, 920 
10,050,000} — 10, 030, 000) 
117, 428, 685} 146,785, 855 
6,732,000} 13,464,000 
3, 404,025} 8, 510, 062 
28, 824,280) 43, 236, 420 
"9774, 083] 2,774, 083 
6, 333,000} 11,514, 545 
27,000,000) 40, 500, 000 
69, 662, 671 ah 
3,777,440] 7, 554, 880 
“""10, 846, 732) 16, 270, 098 
18,314,518} 18,314,518 
452,758, 601} 646, 798, 001 
““¥11, 000, 000! 11, 009, 000 
1,931,715} 7,'726, 860 
. a 505,880! 2, 023, 520 
14, 864,487} 22, 296, 732 
2,349,535] 7, 048, 605 
4,016,110} 4,016, 110 
"4, 433, 359) 4, 433, 359 
5, 884,121) 5, 982. 359 
2°925,873 8, 359, 687 
4, 222,742 12, 668, 226 
6,215,000 6,215,000 
6,025,000 6, 025, 000 
1,295, 000L 2... 4 
6,449,508, 6, 449,508 
10, 056,587, 30, 169, 761 
2 721,9%m) 2,721 975 
3.250,000, 13,000, 060 
2) 828°825 11, 315, 300 
1, 785, 857, 33812, 551, 224. 768 
9, 328, 170| 31,093; 900 
| 
9, 290,400, 9, 290, 400 
1,031,188) 1,374,852 
1,303,085 2, 171, 808 
1,500,000 4,500,000 
12) 436,170 17, 765, 957 
93,991,700, 117,489, 625 
5,000,000 5, 000, 000 
4,169,160 12, 507, 480 
nO eae 1,934,454 5, 803, 362 


*Statistics of 1889-90. 

a Overdraft of previous year. 
bThe items reported amount to $110,546. 
cPermanent investments and current expenses are reported together. 
a@ The items reported amount to 936,572, 


824 | Receipts for the school year 1890-91. 
eS 
rw ' . 
on 4 D8 
ans se ) 2s ae 
= on’ fons} 2.8 6 n pe) | 
Bmw Sa ge | Boilies 
S's i] 2 ° mo oe 4 S 
aa i | ne) 88 | Sy] 8 I- 
Hega| dah | de tas] a2) ¢ 
se } ° oO 8 ome) e) es) 
nop HO Be 4 ia s) 
ea Bo) BE | & fry = 
4 5 G 7 |: ) 9 
$48, 000 en aiL, 1,927 $7, 971 oe B22, 334 
” 0 54ig) | 10,750)... oe 5 2,146 
100,000, 19,005 28 573 ae i' 648} 46, 296 
1,370, 375 304 972 145,700| 77221 263| 470, 935 
i 009 34. 1790 5:00 at | 830! 43; 620 
J] OSGi. 22). | ances 
oe ne (168718) |b 2 ta ee 168, 718 
61,000, 14,872] paad & 77777} 20, 114] ~~ ~40, 921) 
180,000) 14,638] 31,'732\_._....| 1,486 47,856 
373, 000, 87°719| 32,022 0 0} 119,742 
60,000] 11,931} 11,000)__.____]...-.-. 22,931 
| 
| 
930,000, 49,480 180, 660|.__.__- 6,815] 236, 955 
25,000 2,932} 6,324)______. 303 9, 559 
23.24 22 2 SS 42 j 
280,000; 16,575! 62,483 ._____- 1,065} 80, 123 
23,200 20,767] 86, 645 0} 1,454) 108,866 
6, 207, 304378, 7221, 900, 329... 26, 280 2, 305, 331 
1, 418, 351/125, 7 97| 289,296 _.-....| 4,678 419, 701 
111,000] 12, 230) 31,922 Le il 1,624) 45, 797 
25,000! 3,77 Vi (eee tame 10, 295 
118, 000 # 490) 18, 803 0 0 26,025 
19; 701). 1,.2655._ 5 aN | 6,401) 1,669 9,335 
378, 000| 17,853; 50, 475___._.- 999} 69, 327 
100,000! 4,384) 17,62%_...-.-| 3,848) 25,854 
70,000! 4,540} 11,550,_-._-__- 940, 17,030 
77,000| 7,470} 28, 27'7_..--_- | 1,414 32) 169 
7'7,500| 8,485} 19,038 ._.___- | 495 28,018 
52,000 5,359| 7,000) 0 909 13 268 
145,000| 9,155, 20, 160, 0 3,151) 32,466 
195, 800 a 31, 853 0 988 45,719 
188,000 7,095) 22,986_.-...- 2,275, 32, 356 
78,000) 7.632) 21, 940 206] 29,778 
86,500 4,838|  8,427|_...... 6,881} 20, 141] 
265,000, 10,2941 24,000 200 9,758! 44,252 
225,000} 16,746; 57,02%._._.- | ne 73, 768 
84,440} 5, 624) 14, 122 q 2,245) 21,991 
*141, 000 8, 415 47, 895)... 1,022} 57,33 
99,500] 4,362! 31,976_..___- | 284} 436, 392 
17, 307; 592) 698, 030 4, 491. 337 0 015, 189, 367 
275,000! 13,740, 59,098)_.__-.- 1,651| 74, 489 
96,888 6,205  16,500_._...- 3,106 25,811 
182, 000} 13,071} 30,000 0 815} 43,886 
17, 500 2, 199 4,71 7 138 9, 604 
45,000] 2,487}_-..----- 8,297 189, 10,873 
85,000! 8,193 19,'716..--.-- 1,027] 28, 936 
180, 488] 12,918 34,050, 1,679 0] 48, 647 
1, 003, 993] 86,291, 385, 000 0| 8,321] 479, 612 
100,000) 7,926 17,383 0] 1,519} 26,828 
133, 000! 8,474 48, 000 0} 1,243! 57,717) 
145,000! 9,776  22,000).__--.- 2,000| 33,776 
72,9001 4,834; 20,040, -____-- 988| 25, 868 
785, 000| 48,4241 225,098 ---.2. 6,956| 280; 478 
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STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOL 


SYSTEMS. 


public schools of cities of over 8,000 inhabitants—Continued. 


$f | | 


Total sum available for 
use during the year. 


$23, 351 
30, 850 
46, 739 


489, 543) 


48, 785 
40, 033 
173, 238 


327, 070 


293, 276) 


Le] t 
a Eo 
e ES 
Ss 38 
Le ge 
ge | am 
aS) ° 
Se a 
see 29 
Fal On 
rt deo . 
o oS 2a 
oO a eo 
fa) aac 
oe 5 | 
10 | an | 
0 $967 
0 8, 704 
kee al 533 
ime 5 18,°608 
Pe 165 
bee: 0 
0 4, 520 
bee 6, 085 
8, 239 
$6,000; 58, 409 
0 90,115 
4,500 642 
Eas 2,143 
0 0 
124,960) 1, 426, 204 
310,972, 214; 202 
. ee. 15, 974 
0 2, 366 
0 5, 089 
beet 1, 388 
koa 9,906 
13, 515) 0 
ioe | 
| ae oI 2,204 
ee a 6, 478 
0 7,163 
0 3, 135 
0 
| ae 0 
0 3,478 
2,500 307 
62,378 32,010 
112,299 25, 660 
23, 389 
of 30, 120 
a 7,120 
0 0 
0 35 
oes | | 14,244 
0 1,510 
mee. ! | 568 
| ee! | 253 
a 1, 846 
0 22,993 
| 0 6, 422) 
0, 2911 
0 41,466 
7 eee... |. 
6, 000, 5, 987 
0 112,798) 


Expenditures for the school year 1890-91. 


ooo [sae aa | 
Bap | Che Seal 
ae Cae ws, || 
4 o 
sae | eS an pe 
sas sia) Moe sl eo 
qdnnn | evn Pd 
eo" S)Gae.| as 
fe as She as 
BESH|BSS8| Be 
Ay Ey o 
i3 44 5 | 
$1,074 816,805 $3, 125 
13, 290 989 
cea 27 01% 11,398 
33,380 323,439 «97, 681 
229, 28827, 10,734 
2,519 20,408 7, 558 
2500 113,432 28,069 
4 640 7,519 1997 
19,240, 18,903 4,473 
287, «23,851; 18, 475 
6,000 80,432 35,358 
fe ae 17, 142 5, 153 
23,510} 175,405} —-31, 829 
4,76 6, 800 1,529 
11,697, 48,326, ‘12,301 
30,565, 55,161) 13, 458 
533, 769| 1,451,760, 493, 357 
136,967| 499.131] 69, 230 
6, 275 37, 782 9,740 
7, 376 2,596 
2, 172 19, 205 6,773 
1,527 4, 950 2) 029 
12,822} 52,587] 10, 693 
13,516)  13.792)° 7, 381 
22,492] 10,905 3, 048 
8,031, 16,900 5,889 
2,460, 19, 048 3, 764 
232, 12,067; —-: 1, 288 
1,082} 20,356 6,995 
5, 662 30, 709 8, 193 
1,143, 21, 658 6, 239 
S| 19,179} 7,199 
seal 13,260, 9,316 
73,819 27, 685 9, 042 
c101,720/ 66, 244| (c), 
2,838 16,732 4, 469 
18,500; 33, 658 3, 500 
1,636 17,023 5, 158 
927, 579| 8, 236, 029 el, 025, 759 
19,611; | 41,000, ° 14,812 
3,008, 17, 314 6, 248 
3,699 32, 872 7,147 
te 5,623 3, 191 
365, 5, 779 1, 831 
8,193 17,844 4,563 
3,500, 33,845 13, 081 
135,144, 229,430, 90, 023 
2870, 19, 945 4) 23 
33,926 28,073 8, 079 
40,367, 22,762 8, 072 
1,998, 13, 330 5,907 
31,022 160,560 45,781 


evening 


schools. 


ce 

aa 

Bs 

oO 

Ae 

HT i 

ale | 

eI H 
oa 
S |=ss 
5 aod 
BR | 
17 18 
$21, 754, 0 


310 


GSE, 


17, 229| $2, 000 


38,718, 5,000 
470, 563 “0 
39° 790)_______. 
31,533) 8,500 
147, 836|_._..__. 
15, be ee | 
37, G16... 
39,613, 4, 000 
124.788. 
22° 995) - 177 
230, 0 
133105 on 
12504). 
73,205; 4,000 
99,184,  a616 
2.526, 470)... 
721,395 5, 66 
53, 70d ee 
9, 972 0 
28, 150 0 
8,506 1,000 
76, 102 0 
34689 4, 680 
36,375 3, 302 
30,821)... | 
25.972 1,500 
13, 582 0 
28,433 5,000 
42° 564 0 
29,050 3, 306 
26,378 3,000 
99. 57Gh wet 
108, 946 
170,506) 15, 049 
24) 03 0 
55, 658 0 
23.8171 7,059 
5, 189, 38 0 
75, 423 0 
96.5721... ...__| 
43 718 0 
9, 835 511 
7,975| 2,500 
n24,520| 3, 000 
50, 426 | 
457, 617 
27'049|_....... 
70, 078) 0 
71) 201 0|- 
21,235] 11, 000 
30, 354s ee 


eThe accounts of the evening schools are not kept separate. 
J Deficit $101. 
Deficit $175. 
The items reported amount to $30,600, 


h 


Jee: 


| 


for- 


ward to next school 


Amount carried 
year (1891-92). 


12) eal ; 
0 


fo. 2 
13, 484) 
1, 678, 


alee 


681! 

3, 262 : 

217214! : 

28° 417! : 
0 


29,105) : 
0 


5,614] 280 
153, 923! 281 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1890-91, 


Total taxable property 
in the city. 


$37, 253,183 $37, 253, 183 


TABLE 5.—Property, receipts, and expenditures of 


on the assess- 


Cash value, based 
ment. 


69 


18, 791, 658 
*6, 300, 000 
3,736, 869 
24 127, 000 


12, 750, 0CO 


“460, 000, 000 
87, 594, 280 


5, 260, 285 


2) 124, 430 
12, 360, 00C 
10, 800, 006 
3, 000, 090 
6, 800, 000 


29¢| 


8, 212, 206, 


33, 000, 006 
5, 493, 816 


#59, 875, 435 
14’ 689, 605 
16, 800, 000 


2,240, 348 
5, 100, 000 
3, 698, 064 


3) 
ba } 
City. 3 
> 
H co] 
PA 
mM 
o 
mM 
mM 
< 
a] »-] 
NEW YORK— 
| continued. 
os) | 7 et 
208) | Otale eae marae 18, 791, 658 
284 | Watertown_.---. #6, 300, 000 
229) West Troy....--- 3, 736, 869 
286 | Sonicers 0.1... 24) 127, ~— 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
287 | Asheville _...---- 8, 500, 000 
Peomeenarliottet:__.2. WME... J.) e-s---25--05- 
289 | Winston * ____-.- iy nae ac | am a | 
| OHIO 
PUN VAITOn .......---1 | 11,617, 000) 
COA siitcabulas- eee ee 
oolmimpellaires. 2.) -s0 Ne -2 5 -- 
OOM OATILON. oe. 2. SIU eee 
294 | Chillicothe ...--. 5, 220, 846) 
295 | Cincinnati._._...| 179,000, 000 
wo | Cleveland.......4 115, 000, 090 
ear | COlUMDHUS .....-4 43, 797, 140, 
Emm ayton 22. 
299 | Delaware -_------ 3, 945, 214) 
300 } Kast Liverpool* 2, 124, 430 
Sob Hindlay*_....._-2 4, 120, 000 
302) Flamiiltom_-_.-.--- 7, 200, 000 
S05" [ronton ....-.---- 3, 000, 000 
SO) | I0tbcats, 5 ene 3, 40), 000 
305 | Mansfield_..__-_- 
B00 Miatictta.oo....-- Syeleneeg 
SUG Wiarion* —.......4).-.-... 2. 
308 | Massillon*......- : | 
309 | Newark......22.- 6, 042, 100 
olOWPPiguas-22-.----.| 3, 762, 000 
311 | Portsmouth* 
312 | Sandusky | 
313 | Springfielé ___... 16, 509, 000 
314 | Steubenville ___. 5, 493, 810 
SS |) Ghia ge eee || |e ee ee! ee eee 
OG Poled 0... 32! 42, 000, 000 
317 | Youngstown -.-- 6, 500, 000 
SISMeZanesville* __.9.4..__.-. | 
OREGON. 
319 | Kast Portland _-.-_|......--_.--- 
320 | Portland___..._-- 24, 280, 000 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
321 | Allegheny _..-..- *59, 875, 435, 
822 | Allentown._.--..- 14, 689, 605, 
Boo PPealUCONS. .. - = esc. 12, 600, 000 
324 | Beaver Falls 
225 | Braddock 
Sco ee rad ford! 2-2 2-2. -2, 240, 318 
ScaWeWtler —._....-.- l; 700, 000 
828 | Carbondale_.____ 232. 688 
329 | Chester ..-...-_.. 4° 393" 445) 


138, 983, 669 


* Statistics of 1889-90. 
a The items reported amount to $142,259. 
6 Amount paid on bonds is reported with current expenses. 
c Overdraft $21,754. 


d Estimated. 


of all public property 
used for school pur- 


Estimated actual value 
poses. 


ia 


Receipts for the school year 1890-'91. 


From State appor- 
tionmentor taxes. 


From city appro- 
priations or taxes. 


From county and 
other taxes. 


all other 
sources: 


From 


$465, 950) $31, 253 


558, 298 
137, 00c 
43, 000 
345, One 


40, 00C 
25, 606 


60, 000 


a a ee een Oe 


250, 000 


148, 750) 


459, 000 


81, 500 
170, 000 


é The items reported amount to $51,333. 


#94, 300 


14, 335) 


3, 230 
217 843 


wad 


1 10,4 


581,361. 
210,332 


43, 427 
24,341 


26, 319} 


41, 72 
92, 680 
22. 143 
24, 132 

187, 606 
61, 385 
49, 302 


13, 482 
95, 551 


296, 957 
80, 065 
69, 945 
20, 983 
13, 729 
30, 419 
21, 109 
18, 60 
42 20 


© | Total. 


$1 28, 038 
49, “| 


110, 513 


ee end 


12, 453 
2) 859 


~oe------} 


42, a 
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g The accounts of the evening schools are not kept separate. 
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i Interest on loans and debts is reported with the principal. 
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* Statistics of 1889-90. 

a The accounts of the evening schools are not kept separate. 
b The items reported amount to $105,757. 

e The sum of the items reported is $113,676. 

a@ The sum of the items reported is $105,677. 
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State and post- 


office. 


| 


a 


CONNECTICUT. 


BrOOKY M2226. 5! 
Clinton 


Danielsonville _- 


Gildersleeve____- 
Guilford 

Hartford 
Hazardviile 
Litehftield 


New London -__- 
New Milford -_-- 


Plymouth ._.-_.. 


SevIMOul oa... 
Southington ___. 
South Norwalk _ 
Stafford Springs 
Stamford. 2222.4 
Wallingford 
Waterbury _.-._- 
West Hurtford_. 

West Winsted___ 
Wetherstield ___-_ 
Willimantic. ____ 
Windham 
Windsor ..-_-_..- 
Windsor Locks_. 
Wimsted. 2.-2.-_h) 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware City__- 
Felton 


Smyrna 


\ Name of institution. 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1890-91. 


TABLE 6.—Statistics of public 
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High, age Eee ee G. W. NOR eee 2 
eee Oe pe ces eer ee Sarah M. Savage. 
eee ae Deere Fai Isis Somali Se | 
perintendent. 
Pillimely Hions. P. Somes. 22 
School. 
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Lh gece GO = 2 cscaccee dp te: L. DOS es - 
pe = a GOs 222 - eee 2 AV Bt Plereison se 
ieee do __.......-....-.| H. I. Mathewson_. 
1 wee (KO) eee a eee | (Malas Jedsolceeman oe. 
Hillhouse High| J. D. Whitmore._. 
School. 
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School. ," | 
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[Ope ee ee ae COA Tuckera. a4 
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a GO a see || ly AWA, (Eprohbaboie 
a. ae Oss. 26 oes IG ter ieitte ne oe 
LE ee O22. 2.2 etek. DE Ade aes. 
. Gon veer e) et AIRE IO Stilecees nme tl) 
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Hee ote: none ae John Haynes ._.._- 
eM 2 Cl Oe See ee ae in’, Hl. Beede__..--- 
De ae a ae eer emraes |b aime Os, a ra ale eee ates 
do H. M. Cleveland_-- 


High School (dept.) __| J. S. Cooley.....--- 
High School W. G. Mitchell __-- 
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eee Coe ee Ue © ime aleieee. 14 
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TABLE 6.—Statistics of public 
Num- Num- 
ber of ber pre- 
in- Number | paring 
struc- jof students for col- 
tors, |in second-| lege 
“sec ary grade. classi- 
State and post- | w eae ti citi N f principal.| ond- cal 
Grice: ame of institution. ame of principal. ae Soa 
E E 
. |B : 3 
a\ai ig 
is) > 
a\k| & Fy 
I B 3 4|5 6 vw 
DISTRICT OF eet 
LUMBIA. 
165 | Washington.... Central High School .| F. R. Lane -_......- 14 | 24] 361] 654 
Paes d0......----4.- High School (colored) | F. L. Cardozo ----- 7| 71 70} 280 
FLORIDA | 
Anthony _...-.-- | High School (dept.) _.| George Stuart... 18 (Peal 20 25 
a Bar peer eee ot. Summerlin Institute | W. F. Yocum...--- ai 1 32 42 | 
169 Dade City___--_-- Bishi Ss enool ess. s.2.5 G. L. LiOWey -2erec: 1} 0 3 9 
oy | eo High School (dept.) ..| M. S. Field ._....- 1H) 1 12 5 
71 | Gainesville .....- | East Florida Semi- | E. P. Cater __..___. 5/ O} B84] 28 
nary. 
172 | Jacksonville. ___- Duval High School...| Frederick Pasco...) 2) 2 29 61} 5] 0 
173 | Kings Ferry -...- Bee School (dept.) ..| Willie Wallis.._... 1} 0 15 10: |_ =e 
Pm ely we tice 2-2 -| 2-00 2228 eee i. H, Robinsons... aii 1 19 31 |. 2 
ea Marianna........ Highs School eee eeeees ) 5B Stuart 2. 1; 0 15| 25) 1) 4 
176 | Monticello_.....- Jefierson Collegiate | W. B. Griffin ..._.- 1, 6) $5) 30 )2.0e 
Institute. - 
(Ge) (Coe ae on Scho! SR: a, Mo Sivestors... 2] 1 20} 20} S13 
qe WEGHIR A) ¢:) See sae ren (Seed «0 lemme esi ar W. HOBertiy oe 17) 0 7 2| 20/0 
POO WIE CY . 222522 |~ scene a0 PEE ass Ba noweeee eee 1 0 8 6 oe 2 
fogs. Ausustine ...)__.... eke Papeete W. i. Knibioe..._- “1 1 18 18) Bue 
fet | cantord ........- High School (dept.) .-| W. B. Lynch ------ TRE all 15 20; 0| 0 
182 | Tallahassee ----. Seminary West of | G.M.Edgar,Lu.p.| 3] 1 23 33 | 22 | 23 
: Suwanee River 
(High School dept.) 
fea) clalipa.......-... aie ongal Se ee B.C. Graham...... 2/2] 12) 14 |e 
Tope avila... --|..-.--d0 1... -.-- 3... =... Ey Mie hte 22.55. 1 pe 31 21{ 8 
185 | Waukeenah -_... pau cena aceucme H. P. Woodbery..-| 2] 0 Pall 27 |. eA 
ea) Wevster- __...... High School (dept.) ..| W. H. Cox ._......- 0; 1 3 (\ 2A 
GEORGIA. 
1s; 4, AMericus ....-..- High School (dept.) -.| J. E. Mathis___.... 2] 1 37 54 |_ See 
SOBA GNS 22250 2. —_ Engh ys chooleses2s5 T. J. Simmons _...} 0] 8 25 40! 3] 0 
Reopen ulanta...........|--.--- dOtwetcccun cues Ww. A. Bass and| 3/10/] 131 | 347/90! oO 
Miss N. C. Ser- 
geant. 
19¢ | Augusta ........- Tubman High School | John Neeley-.-.....- 2| 4 0] 149] oO} 30 
191 | Carrollton... ___- High School (dept.) _.] T. E. ne ollings-| 2) 1 30 35 |-) aes 
worth, 
192 | Cartersville ____. Highs S chigolmess=s ss. .L. B. Robeson -..-- 1 1 32 32) 
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chool. 
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emy. 
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Name of institution. | Name of principal. 


448 | Columbus -....-- High School ..........| Samuel Wertz -.-. 
449 | Connersville -_-..| High School (dept.) __| W. F. &. Sanders. 
Hoe Corydon. ....-..- Bich Schooles..._ 2-2 ic reealletivews ses 
gos Covileton..-----|-.---- CONG) coe enemas a, Cl arnyees soe 
452 | Crawfordsville.-.|_....- ag oe ee see | I. P. Mount_...... 
4958| WAMVILIG o-oo see @O. ooce oes cecoe ed WE eshalereeses=. 
454 | Decatur-...-...---- High Sanael (dept.) 4 Jesse Lewis......- 
455 | Delphi-....------ Pichischool 2... 22. -4 deo Cilivierns=s. 22 
EBS || IDA bhale eee eee COs ae 8 | Ane ton, IDENT coescqe 
di5Y || TOyebhno beer. ae eet aoe (Cla Wace e rn ogee ns HY, Ju. Pliarriss oc. - 
458 | Elizabethtown __|_...__ (CK, eee ek J. Ee Dixonees.=s25 
BOOM EGIWOOG 825 ao ese | eee Ope ewe aca na aan a T. F. Fitzgibbon -- 
460 | Evansville. ..._.. High School (colored)) J. R. Bi ackburn..- 
AGlml ee COM donno lee High =e Cuvol cesceeme nd Robert Spear..._.- 
oa) Tak Wacol bevel Geeeee one alo) eee iG AC oxen. soe 
463 | Fort Wayne----_- Central Grammar | C. T. Taae CS ioe 
School (High School 
dept.) 

464 | Frankfort -...--- ae eae Pe aa .. AY Woodts--22 
ACOu Heme one eee CL OU ome: cu lcm eee oe Kittie E. Palmer_. 
466 | Garrett __....-.-- iiisn Salieel (dept.) ..| F’. M. Mercia -....- 
467 | Goshen _...--..-- High School 2... = Wie, 18h, Sabo eee 
468 | Greenfield .......].....- Ope hs cee tae ae G.S. Wilson 22-222 
469 | Greensburg -.-_-_|]___._- ‘Oe ee yc G. L. Roberts ___.- 
470 | Hagerstown. __-_- igh School dept.) JP. V. Voris.---__.- 

“1} Huntingburg....| High School ...22.2_.- F'.S. Morgenthaler 
472 | Huntington -....]__...- ORs 2s eee Ella E. Kirtland... 
473 Indianapolis ....| High School (No. 2) --| G. W. Hoitfford____. 
474 | Jamestown......| High School (dept.) -4 O. B. ie ae 
475 | Jeffersonville ...| High School _......_- C. M. Mar ble ...... 
476 | Jolietville _.....- High See (dept.) _.| F. W. Baxter_..._- 
477 | Kendalville ____. [s eHine F.. O. Hester__..... 
478 | Knightstown_.-- High mGiocr (dept. oh = |OUR. Bakelecc. 24 
479 | Kokomo. -...---- High SCHOO lees san ae H, G. Woody ..-.-. 
420 lua Wayette -2-- 4.28" CIO: « saemeree tan ene ce AmeZelletees.. 224 
481 | La Grange --_... } High School (dept.) .-| A. J. Johnson ..... 
ASO MMA IGTOlsscoecse<- High voce Serene | Walter Bovey Beene 
#83 la Porte.......-. [2222-0 ---- enn nne nee =e Sect) | eaene 
454) | Wiberty .......2- ah. ~ Peteneetc. coos ae Ee Bic Nye Bey Bake oe ee 
485 | Lawrenceburg _-_]..-.-- Got eeeet sce senna! He MEI VIC Cee ame eae 
486 | Lewisville__...._ Richsquare Academy} Oliver Steele ...... 
4S@)) igonier...._. 2.2 High School (dept.) ..| Charles Dolan..... 
ACCa eleva, soe. 22 - 2-8 Hich School _..-.....! CaNiivelp aes 
489 | Logansport .....]...--- Ge Detuesems seam ae | A. H. Douglass.... 
AC0R PVE Onesee. SAIS ee OO ee eer ns eee oe AL OW. Moore! 222. 
491 | Martinsville..._- itz, School (dept.) -.| J. R. Starkey ...-. 
S02 n MichigameCity --We-2.6-G0 .------..0-2-248 Edward Boyle .... 
493 | Middlebury -.... Highs Scan eae oe din Wie Caspeiee 2 s2= 
494 | Mishawaka...._- High, =e (dept.) -4) B. J. Bogue. ._ -__- 
Boom eVliOmbiCello 2. .--s—ke-----AO.--.c2sen2 ees J. W. Hamilton ... 
496 | Moorefield. _.... 4. =--- ae ere oa 8 D. Culbertson -_..- 
497 | Mount Sterling .| High ate Bui geus Ie | I. W. Richards .... 
498°| Mioumt Vernon@s|.--.-G0 2-2--.-2.--2-- 44 | E. S. Monroe ...... 
499, Manirice ........4-..-- do Reveete or cca dS DICy Bareetti..-.- 
500 | Nappanee .-...... High School (dept.) --| B. F. Deahl-_...._.. 
501 | New Albany..... Eich School ese Vades Jebevee eee 
BOS MMe oC On seo. vases High School, Scribner) W.O. Vance...-.-.- 
503 | New Castle.....- ENehiS chool 222s. as C. N. Mickels..-.... 
504 | New Harmony .-.}...... (5 0} mre aR ie By. CSEEIWiO0d hers... - 
505 HW Noblesville ..--._|_.-.-- i cnbessitelooeaaee Je Uyelaines sence. 
506) |) North Vernon...|....-.0 22.......-<..s44 C. Ne Reakee... 25.4 
BOAWOXTOLrd co-2 5-2. digs Sone (dept.) --| M. F. Orear _......- 
508 | Patriot -..-...... High School ..-......3 Rel. Weengel s... 2a! 
G0O4|| JEG Se eeé sees eee eeease One eee cee. coeene A. D. Moffett......- 
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Name of institution. | Name of principal. 


Z z 
INDIANA—Ccont’d. 
510 | Petersburg-.-_-.- High school] ---22-.! 
Dl bee Plymouth 22.2052... Ol eeete gs ree pee AE 
pile. | eortlandiss+. ab 22-2 COR eraser enor ae ae 
513 ANCSCON sss a2 ME See CO ee sec sesn cee ce 
514 | Remington _____-. | High School (dept.) -- 
515 | Rensselaer ....-- HisheS chool sass... 45 
DLGM RICHMONd... suas 7. Goren ccseoe eet AN 
517 | Roanoke_-..____-- its Chee See ae ee 
518 | Rochester _.....-|------ oo ioe cenwamere tance 
DOs PROCKDOLU sees. : Subs s222- AO) Bees scene. eos 
520 | Rockville -...---- ifigi, Schoo! (dept.) -- 
SulaleSalemeenss c=. Mis to22 OO foo toe eee 
DecaeoeyIvOul sosseoae Shieids High School.. 
523) Sheridan .....-.-2 High School (dept.) -- 
524 | South Bend -.... Hashes Chools.s2seae! 
5zo | spencer_..-2..25 High School (dept.)-. 
H26 Sullivan: e220. Spee os Oi ce ee ec ose eee! 
527 | Terre Haute-____. Dich eSchoole=- 22a! 
See y 1 Horntown -_..542-.--- C0 f2ee 22 ees 
529 |) Miptonees. see. sale ae aes GOs ee). s 
5301) Union City .....i------ Ogos. cee e eae 
Hol W] Valparaiso ._..Jij2----- Ove ei eaten esses 
poe W) MeVay 22. -.-.~.2425---- eee ate eek ame 
533 | Vincennes ......-]------ Ost eseie sae eet 
Dod WiabaSM....2co. Me oec-e OQ Besse s2 2 ee! 
DOOM ON. 6 cece s.Salese= =~ COPeescen come aes 
536 | Warsaw ----- ---- High School (dept,) -- 
537 | Washington-.--. EHnigheSchecoleez 22221! 
538 | Waterloo ......--[-.-.-- CO ge eere eee. 
539 | Williamsport ~.-_|...... CO pare ane seciamers Ul 
540 | Winamac..__-..-- “High School (dept.) -. 
541 | Winchester.._... High  Schooles-.t3s5m 
542 | Wolcottville -...| High School (dept.)-- 
543 | Worthington....| High Schocl__.._._..- 
Be) || SCN eee sesh High School (dept.).- 
545 | Zionsville -__--_- Pa She SCHOO estes a= 
IowA. 

546 | Ackley -....-.-.-- High School (dept.) _-. 
SA eleAC ait sss 05s st High ood Wee et D 
Cm BPA CG leeeee rere INDE. SMe CO) 2 ee Sa Sea ee 
AGS ALCON en. naa coe Wee a Re eA 
DOOM PAIGROMeses - een A High School (dept.) -. 
551 lip aes eec. A Eich) School] 232.2: 
Soa ALISON. = s-cncs- Wok. CO senns) cscs ciccee 
Ho wANerLOM ccc s.-. 44 pee emis (dept.) -- 
Dots PA; eeeemc cones. AWN Oe Or oMee sea oe Soe 
DOOM|PA TINGS ye e= 2 eo. iia Seno Steg ne 
o96) Anamosa ....---. 6. Ogee ae eee 
bog |PAUdUbOn 32 2- Suye 222 OOP een es Seems ee oe 
DORE AVOCA es. pees te ome CG etree see nares 
Do9 Be atOrde= = 22522 4N es sens Opies se he ce rccce 
560 | Belle Plain ..__-.|...-.. COPS as ss see aee 
561 | Bellevue .__.._._-J2___-- COR ers 2 smn 
562 | Birmingham __.. fear Se (dept.) -- 
Bon | Blairstown 2. IRIE do a. 22s eee 
564 | Bloomfield _.___. fic SeHool Pee ae 
565 | Bonaparte -.....- High School (dept.) _. 
566 | Brighton .....--- High School 227.2225. 
567 Brookiy ny. 2... s--2 a Be ee Bee 5 
SOSs eS urlimeton! 29m 8 edo 22 ee ee 
BOOR Cantrilee. sess! 


G. Ww. Meck 


H.W. Monical 


el, B.S. 


Mary A. Johnson - 


S. E. Sparli 
O. L. Kelso 


W. G. Almo 


W.S. Wood, super- 


intendent 


W. RN 
A.L.Wyeth 


R. M. Recobs 
Susan G.Patterson 


esbit 


ne oe. H 


nd 


Susan M. Skinner. 
Annie S. Trofelet. 


Phillmer Day 


Adelaide B 


D. R. Major 


aylor.. 


Emogen Mowrer.. 


W.F. Axtell 


H. S. Gilliams. ...- 


J.V. Zartman 


W.E. Alexander -- 


M.D. Avery 


C. H. Bye 


G. M. Haliday ..... 


G. F. Ostrander -_-.- 
M. F.. Morgan 


Park Hill 


G. W. Samson ..-- 


W. H. Bena 


er 


W.C. Kennedy_-_-- 
L. E. Goodwin ---- 


S. J. Finley 


Annie E. Packer -- 


A. L. Holiday 


W.C. Rayburn. ... 


i. Poppe 


igh Senigal Sage! --| W. A. Cave 
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TABLE 6.—Statistics of 


Num- Num- 
ber of ber pre- 
in- Number | paring 
struct-jof students} for col- 
° ors, |insecond-| lege 
““sec- | ary grade. |-classi- 
See ane post- | Name of institution. | Name of principal. i eo 
é. "y. :c : 
E Ss s 
3 e > 1 3 
=ai|lai2j]¢9ifSia 
Sito fs oS ee 
2ale/ a | & |S/e 
i S > 4/8 6 7 |8/|9 
| pte Nk NR ae] 
EW YORK—cont’d 
| 
1734 | Cooperstown ....| Union School and) Strong Comstock -| 1] 4 43 46| 3] 2 
>: : Academy. 
1735 | Copenhagen -.___| Union School (dept.)_ iA, Walker. @, Dn) a 50| 41 1 
1756 | Coxsackie -_..._. Union School ani| George William) 1 1H 45 25h Bal) 2 
Acadeny. | Wmirgrieve. . 
for | Crown Point ...9) Umion School _.....--: | Thomas R.Kneil..) 1] 1] 20] 2) 3] 0 
Wiss PC ulbare--s-=_-- 2 4S Union School (dept.)-_| J. E. Dewey -------. 8 ES 40 to. ASS 
oo) |Ppansville 22 Wl 2 (CO == Snes oan ef e ES. Diamond, an 2 | 57 81; 1] 0 
: HB. 
1740 | De Ruyter ______- Wmion School...) E. Winchell eee A iy 2 45 fo} OF} 1 
M4 | @ryden .......--2 Union School and | BM. J. Fletcher ----- 1H) 1 28 2911173 ae 
Academy. 
1742 | Dunkirk .....___2 High School........-_.| Albert Leonard,} 1] 3] 27 foe se 
(AGM. } 
1743 | Hast Bloomfeld | Union High School -.| Arthur B. Neeley. 2| o| 10] 18 ih is 
1744 | East Syracuse _.(.___..do -...------__-_-- S. McKee Smith-.4) 1) 21 10 20) se 
IAD WW lba - 222.22. -e fish cee oe Chas. R. Loomis.-.-| 1] 0 1| oF ee 
1746 | Biizabethtown --| Union High Scicol ..| H. D. Hofinagle ----| 1 a 10 15/ 31 0 
ap ellen Valle. ee 2 lege O:n 6 en cen eee Francis A. Wood-| 0; 3 14 30] 6] 1 
ward. 
1748 Ellicottsville....| Union High School; Charles E. Mar-{| 1] 1 10 20). ae ae 
(dept.). suall. | 4 
1749} Hlmira__.........| Free cadena ete Herbert M. Lovell,| 1] 6] 172] 137] 6] 0 ( 
AY Bs 
i50 iy) Mamport.......- Classical Union Floyd J. Bartlett... 1) 2 63 | 104 | 10 ds"| 
School. 
1751] Way etteville __..- Union High School! Albert D.Whittier_| 1] 2 31 ot 1 ib ae 
(dapt.). | 
Macnee lushing =. 20... PI SCHOO) 2.2 see | John HolleyClark- 1] 5| 70 84| 9 6 
5S Wavonda: 2. =... -- Unicon High School | Charles A. Coons-.-) 1] 0 9 13' |} 3.1) #0 
(dept.). | 
1754 | Fort Covington -| Free Academy -_.-._-_--- Walter S. Flint_...4) 1) 2 25 | bo 
ivods \¥ Brankctort ......- Union High School | Frank S. Tisdale,| 1! 1] 17 Sle. ee 
(dept.). INANE : 
L756 Hort Waward___.|_....8 (5G) re eee a Thomas'S.Vicker-| 1] 2 2 21h 2 Nee 
8 man. 
1757 || Mrewsbure ..__.. ae TORRE ee ea te a | P.#. Marshall ....- Elo 27 331. 3 
1758 | Friendship -_--.. i} Union “High School|j) A. a. Lewis ---...34)) lq 3 22 38 15 
| and Academy. 
LOOMS WON So ees eee Oneal Ad iB. G. Clapp...-..-3% 1] 5] 104) 117 6 
a) Geneva. -.......-5 Classical and Union | W. HK. Vruesdale, 1] 4 38 45 | 15 10 
School. A.M. 
1761 | Glen Cove _..... §High School (dept.)__4) ©. W.Gould __-22. 74 | Tg a) Std BiH been Le Be 
1762 | Giens Falls----_-- | Union High School} Sherman Williams 0| 5 27 69] 1) 0 
(dept.). 
1763 | Gouverneur ----- ee and Union |.James F. Tuthill.| 2 2 33 71) 3] 2] 
choo 
£7614 Granville_..._.. Academy-_-__........-| D. A. Lockwood__..| 0] 16} 20] 30] 5] 1] 
IKE || Gases sane ooee Union ‘School and | Maurice h.Page --; 1; 1) ° 18 21: 2. 2S 
Academy (dept.). | 
HiGGMGreemport ss. .49 Union ee school | Alfred W. Rogers-}| 1| 2 16 2610 in ee 
(dept.). 
6G} Greenwich: ..--3° Eich! Schooly------24 ChlgMione yee 1] 2 43 47) 8) 6 
Lissa) Groton .........8 | Union School and| William E. Lock-| 1] 2 3854 40] 4] 8 
Academy. ner, ALM; 
1769 | Hamburg._._.._.- Union School (dept.)_| Andrew Spencer --} 1] 2 20i7 30°] 1 f0 
WOW elamidvonm 22. oo. GOL ess. Joe eee | C.H. Van Guyl _..-} 1 2 SOW) 0 |e. see 
fal Hancock .......| Union School and] Lincoln R.Long..| 1] 2 91| 34 3 | 1 
Academy. 
Mie Wi elawamia.......- Union School (dept.)-.; Irving Green -___.. i a 15 13 he. ae 
1773 | Hempstead -..... Wimon Schicoleesss= ss : A. E. Almy . Cee | a | il 20 35: i.e 
Nii PELeroiimMenosee. J Union School (dept.).|.A.G. Miller, A.M..." 1| 2 30 351 41 5 
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TABLE 6.—Statistics of 


Num- Num- 
ber of ber pre- 
in- Number | paring 


struct-|of students} for col- 
ors, |in second-| lege 
“‘sec- | ary grade.| classi- 


State and post- ; 2 : ond- cal 
office. Name of institution. | Name of principal. aa Pes, 
S Ss 2 
Slalsi1g/sig 
Silo a © Sj) o 
a\e | & | & | a] & 
i 2 3 4\5| 6 7 | 8| & 
NEW YORK—cont’d 
1775 | Holland Patent.| Union School (dept.)_| William S. Knowl- 1 45 63) 3] 2 
son. 
HOmerolley o-....225- 4 Union School andj| Herbert G. Reed_._.| 1} 2 a 6; 1] 3 
Academy. 
ieee) Homer’ .......2..1 macy ace School} L.H Tuthill ______- if 2 22 30| 3] 0 
ept. 
1778 | Hoosick rats... ONO 2 ee oe ae John EB. Shull_____- 2nel 32 51; 3] 90 
1779 | Hornellsville_-__- ifornent Free Acad-| W.R. Prentice ....| 0) 7 63 | 12a) 240 4 
emy. 
1780 | Horse Head___-_. beeen wae School] BP. fT. Marshall: uy a eZ 15 380; 0 | 10 
= dept. 
178l i) Hudson ...-..-.2! Ede Sehool 2... see. | F. J. Sagend orph, 1 1 22 34] 2 0 
A.M. 
1782 |, Huntington _.._.|.----- COR gates a ee C. J. Jennings -___- lw, 3 30 60| 5| 3 
MiS3el Pion: = 22 ..-... Union High School | Judson I. Wood...) 1} 5 69 ]h) CLs eats ee 
and Academy. 
Sasi iihaca sess)... -]] Pie Schools -. ose | Daniel O. Barto ...| 3] 6 167 | 244) 7) 6 
Se AMIS tow. 222 .}-522-- Orson 6 eae e RooillusR.Rogers.| 3] 8 85 | 124] 25) 14 
SOP OMMSTOWN ee. .--|oeacse lOve Sacer a WillianiS.Snyder_| 1] 3 53 90| 6) ll 
WiSa@ organ ----2- 22-3 Free Academy _____.-- Jchn W.Chandler_| 1] 2 23 40] 2) 0| 
1788 | Keeseville......-. Union School (dept.).| A. W. Dyke -._..... || al 10 1o4 Sat ee 
IVeO MS ingston .... 2-4: A CAC Cini. = seme cee a Henry White Cal-| 2) 6] 126] 175110) 0 
lahan. 
1790 | Leonardsville...| Union School and | Charles H. Weller_| 1/ 1 20 33 | eel 
Academy. 
1791 | Limestone-..__-_-|-----. (6 eee eee eas J. M. Grimes, A.M_| O| 4 | 30 25) 4] 3 
OZ IPIEISIG reek. A Union School (dept.).| Geo. B. Benedict _.| 1] 2 24 20) |.2. eee 
TOs ittle Malis... Ul... clo ate eee ee en oe Oakey, | 1| 3 | 49} 62] 9] 38 
1794 | Little Valley _...| Union School-_________ G. AW. Boyce Bah el 0) 3 79 |" 1199 Soe 
1795 | Liverpool -_._--- Union School and| William S. Mur-| 1] 1 6 6/ 1] 0 
Academy. ray, B. &. 
1796 | Lockport -...---- Union School (dept.).| Asher B, Evans,| 4] 4; 144] 190] 2]/ 1 
A. M. 
LOM RMIEY ONS 2225.05... Meo ose: CO eae tare me ee iW. H. Kinney _ 223 4} 1 51 83} 10! 0 
1798 | Madison __......- Union School and| Jay Badgley-....-.. 1] 0 6 te EASA 
Academy. 
ASE) || ten Konats) Bees oe & Franklin Academy _._| E. D. Merriman--.| 2] 3 41 58/} 4] 3 
1800 | Manlius ...._...- Union School (dept.) .| Geo. E. Bullis --_._ 0! 5 24 27 | 4} 2 
1sOISe Massena ---5-- 7. Union School and | M.H.Kinsley,p.s.} 1] 1 36 Ball eeee boos 
CRD CUY 
USOZR MN icyeva lies ease = atp eC Olean eee eee W.M. Pierce _...-- || & BE sly 2) 1 
1803 | Medina _......._- ieee ‘AGidewe 5 Seale Charles E. Allen...| 1] 3 63 96} 4] 0 
1804 | Middletown .-.-_.)-----. CO Shee eee ees Henry H. Roberts. 2 50 70 8] 2 
1805 | Mohawk. _...____ Union Schooi (dept.).| W. BE. Stearns..__- i) 2@ 2 23} 2] 0 
iets.) Monteomery ...4--<2-- OS sce see tnen soe Reuben Wraser 2) 1) 2 40 47) 2) 0} 
1807 | Moravia .__.._--- | eee (G0 fe enya, ros a J. D. Bigelow_.---- iL || 2 35 30; 5) 2 
1608 | Morris ........... Union Academic | W.D. Johnson ....| 1] 1 21 27) eae 
School. 
1809 | Mount Morris...; Union School and | Frank Cuddbic..._| 1] 2 16 47 te 4 
Academy. 
1810 |} Naples_...-.....- Union School (dept.).| Burr W. Mosher -.. 1] 2 24 20°) 20m 
SIS PINeWalloreessseees Union School and | J. W.Robinson.... 1! 2 35 5 ois 
Academy. |e 
1812 | Newark Valley..| Onion School (dept.)- Ae Jaf, (AA cased it {| 3 40 35; 31] 0 
1813 | New Berlin ...._- Union School ._....-.- oJ) GlbSOngess === 1] 5 25 28] 1) 0 
1814 | Newburg -____... Free Academy ......-- ; ames W.Crane..| 5; 5| 100) 125); 15/ 5 
1815 | New York-...._. piers pees George White ..._. 28} 0/1, 212 0: | 2225 | aes | 
chool, 
(SUG WEG) oes cass Eastside Evening } Wilbur F. Hudson! 28{ 0 |1,300 HE ae ee 
High School. . 
TUSHT¢/1) (Ege KO Rope eee eae Long Island City | Mrs. M. E.Guirey_| 0| 2 14 (7 eee NS 
High School. 
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NEW YORK—con'd. 


Niagara Falls ...| Union School (dept.) -| Nathaniel L. Ben- 


Salatianes _..2.Ls.... dg2.:.2 eee A, ERS Cees 


hain. 
Nicols ___-_--- | E10 Ke toe eee A Irving EF. Stetler_. 
North oe | ‘Union S School and | F.W.Crumb, A. M_ 
AC my. 
North Tarrytown! Union School (dept.). Mier H. Dum- 
ond. 
Norwood ......-- Union School and | Edwin F. McDon- 
Academy. ald. 
INUINGS 2 5-clcon coe Union School —..--2-2 | William Alvah 
Stewart. 
WRG .s5cumese al Gepeee GOS ea eee i eee Ira H. Lawton___.. 
Oglensburg ..._- Free Academy -..--.--- WeC. Kruses 22: 
Sear... 2 High School..-_-------- WA. B. Davis__.. 9 
(Onei@ gees... a. Union School. ...-.--- BY. W. Jennings, A, 
M. 
Wi@nmconta.. 2225-2 8Wa ease doe tee. cane Nathaniel N. Bull. 
, Onondaga Valley| Free Academy -------- [re De Niles... 
OSwelOmes----a. ish! S chool@e-sss—5 cae W. LRich- 
ards. 
OVA aah, ile Union School and]! S.G. Harris, A.M. 
Academy. 
Oyster Bay _.---- Union School (dept.)-) Sidney R. Coovey_. 
Palatine Bridge-|...... OG saserese cena. t Nea G. Kings- 
ley. 
alin ya eee sos <4 Classical Union| Geo. W. Pye....... 
School (dept.). 
isi shies ase. ee i Union Senool._....2! E. E. Schribner_-_- 
Patchogue____--- Union School (dept.).. W. E. Gordon _.... 
7 Peelksixill _.__._-- Drum Hill U. F. | John Millar__...__. 
School. 
Penn Yan_---.--- ACAd Gli yneeeeee =. ane po. cE Schultzessee 
eTnVgeeeee ese as 28 Union School......--. Mary E. Calton ..- 
eWelbSi2.- 2... 5- Union and Classsical D. D. Edgerton, A. 
School. M. 
PW OeNEXe 25 ees. Academy, 22c22.ce.-ce5 | Pe Forest A. Pres- 
on. 
Pittsford _... 22. Union School (dept.).. Hdwin J. Howe.._- 
Plattsburg _...--. ich Schoolms-2-5-a=4 H.D. Woodward _- 
Port Byron...-_.- Free School and/| William L. Harris, 
Academy. A.B. 
Port Chester ....| Union Free School _._-| John C. Rockwell. 
Port Henry....-- Union School and/| P.F.Burke--___.._. 
Academy. . 
Port Jervis ..2-4 Hien School). .22-. 22. io). M. Dolpie-.o 2. 
IZ ORGVALLe se so Union School (dept.).| W.Hazelton Smith 
Poughkeepsie ...! High School .........- James Winne, A. M_ 
Prattsburg -..-.. Franklin Academy | Curtis B. Miller... 
and Union School. | 
Pulasiay. c.5< 26. ACag@emy. 222-2255...) William C. Gor- 
, man. 
Rhinebeck... ..-- Union School .-_-....- Theodore S. 
c Barnes. 
RichfieldSprings| Union School and/|J. Anthony Bas- 
Academy. Sett, A.M. 
Rochester _..._.- Free Academy _------- John G. Allen_.... 
GMC OUWGE =o =- 2-28 Ulster Academy ...... William E. Bun- 
ten. 
FOXDUTY occ. .224 High School 222-222-222 John Y. Smith_-__. 
Rushford ....-_.- Union School..-....... Edward Maguire.- 
Rush villems.. 28uy © 2. donee se ae Frederick W. 
Fisher. 
Sag Harbor -_-__.- Union School (dept.).| John Jay Harrison 
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TABLE 6.—Statistics of — 


Num- Num- 
ber of ber pre- 
in- Number | paring 
' struct-|of students| for col- 
ors, |insecond-| lege 
ena post ee ary grade. CLES 
is af $4 $ Tr ; $ ona- Cal 
aco. Name of institution. | Nameof principal. ae cee 
g | s 
e ° 8 . 
ele ime |e 
o ® 
Slm&l a | & 
£ 3 4/15] 6&6 ef 
NEW YORK—cont’d 
1861 | Sandy Creek ....| Union School and! Robert A.McDon-| 1] 2} 68] 76 
Academy. ald. — 
1862 | Sandy Hill._.....|_.---- ig wees eee. Francis A. Teftt...| 1) Fi 4048 70 | 
1863 | Saratoga Springs High School _......... | Welland Hendrick! 2] 3 62 87 
1864 | Savannah _..--.- Union School .........| CharlesG.Plumb| 1] 0) 3 10 
1865 | Schenectady-.-..- | Union Classicalinsti-| Charies S.Halsey.| 1] 5 79) 101 
tute. 
1866 | Schenevus.-..-.-. Union School... ...4 Floyd S. Lowell ..) 1] 2 9 23 
1867 | Schoharie --.....- PL Cade@iiy care a 2-U Solomon Sias,A.M.,| .2] 1] 44 28 
Wig aes 
1868 | Schuylerville....| Union School ........- W. L. Weeden, A. ML Lo) 32 38 34 
NSGOMUS CIO 22.22. -.-.<.-! High School (dept.) _- Heme M. Reed _...| 1] 1 20 40 
1870 | Sherburne... ..-- Union School and] W. D. Mauro..----| Se 13 41 
Academy. 
1271 4) Sidney-_......-..1 High School 222.2220 Martin H. Wal- | 1); 3) 14 19 
| rath, A.B. | 
1872 | Silver Creek-___-- | Union School and | Arthur M.Preston| 2] 1} 22 37 
Academy. 
1873 | Sinclairville.____ Academy __....-------- 1p ss i Se ees | Lg 2 23 37 
1874 |) Sing Sing _.....- igh School 222.1 Miss Ida W. Ben-| 9) 8 20) 4 
|} nett. 
1875 | Skaneateles -___- page tey and Union | H. F. Miner..-.-.-- Inf 3 45 53 
chcol. 
1876 | Smithville Plats’ Union School and| J. H. Murray....-.- va et 13 19 
Academy. 
SiMe OCNCEL 22-2 22.- Union School (dept.)_| S. EK. Marsh ....... 1h 1 20 40{ O| 2 
1878 | Springville .._._- Griffith Institute and | Robert W. Bushes, 1) 3 70 99 | 11 | 14 
Springville Union A. M. 
School. 
1879 | Stamford ._.....-. See and Union | O. J. Blakesley....| 3] 5 65 70} 5] 6 
chool. 
1880 | Stillwater _..-..- High School assess: Alexander Fal-) 1] 1 19 28) 2083 
: concer. 
1881 | Tonawanda--_.--- Union School(dept.)..| Henry Pease, A.M.| 2] 0 if 14} 3] 0 
1882 | Trenton ._..__..- High School (dept., | John G. Williams._| 1] 0 14 21 |} hee 
Dist. No. 1). i 
ASSO PT TOY. cc-cccen ce. Hig Senool 2.22.2... Leigh B. Hunt ....| 4] 3 941 142/16] 2 
1884 | Trumansburg ...| Union School (dept.)- Fenry D. Hopkins, 1] 1 15 22 pes ee 
A. B. 
1885 | Union Springs... aga school. esse eee Arthur M. Seekell_| 1] 1 26 23 | 
USES) » | ROR AOR oe eee FA\Caicl Ginny, ae eee ene George Carlton] 4] 5| 143] 177 | 27] 13 
e Sawyer. 
ASST eVialatio c=. 22-22. Union School.._.....-. Charles A. Coons..| 1} 2 16 16; 11 0 
SESH Vernon’ .....----- Union School (dept.).| Eldridge R. Adams} 1] 1 21 31 |e 
NSSOMMV cl UOT sees ee | eee Oo ces ee eee James R. Fajir-| 1] 8 47 49114] 2 
grieve. : 
1890 | Warrensburg -..| Union School and | Fred N. Moulton__| 1] 0 5 5; 1] 0 
Academy. 
USOIMPWATSAW 22-5. fo. 5-8 GOS so scores eee Irving B. Smith...-} 2] 2 80 84/15) 7 
1892 | Warwick _......- Worwick Institute... eee m Day] 1]{ 2 15 py 4; 0 
mith. 
1893 | Waterford......- Union School (dept.).| H. L. Benton _____- a 20 351 eae 
1894 | Waterloo _.___--. Union School._..-.-_- AG Ra STOWE see ae oaleel Be 79 +. aed 
1895 | Watertown -.___. Jebiedel reyelavoroll So eson ih. Dy Shaver =.-2-44 2} 8] 121) 140)16); 3 
1896 | Waterville ...... Union School and | ArthurM. Wright_| 1| 4 83 87] 61 4 
Academy. 
ieee || Wiveheepotst eee 5! Ee Ore ae eee SamuelS. Johnson] 1] 7 48 52) ee ee 
ISO SR IBVVCDStE 2222 ee st Union School (dept.).| Frank D.Boynton,}| 1| 1 265) 2 29) |eees |e 
A. B. 
1899 | Wellsvilie _-..___. Union School and |} CurtisM.Harding.} 2] 1 30 501 27 3 
Academy. 
1900 | Westchester. ....| Union School, No. 1 | Michael E. Devlin.| 2] 0 25 20 | 25 | 20 


(dept.) 
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Num- Num- 
ber of ‘\ber pre- 
in- Number | paring 
struct- jof students} for col- 
Ors, in par ree 
‘sec- | ary grade.| classi- 
State ae post- | Name of institution. | Nameof principal.} ond- cal 
oT ary course. 
& s 2 
3 a a 3 
a Elva | See 
i?) oO i?) 
Sle] Ss | & lal ey 
1 >] 4 415 6 7 |8/|9 
' NEW YORK—cont’d | | 
1901 | Westchester. ----| Union een No. 3 | Philip O’Ryan. ---- 1] 0 1 61__ 1h 
(de 
HOG) WV estiield _......-] Union. School (dept.)- ASN. “Ba ylorneses Ire 50 4572 
fede west Hebron _..-)._.._. Ste eee tees ka Leland L.Landers.; 1] 1 10 i6| 2| 0 
1904) Westport -...----]._2._- GO: Seee eae oes eae eee. Lester _..-| 1] 1 51 60| 6] 4 
19u5 | West Windfield.| Union School and} Frank J. House ..-| 1| 2 20 30 | 2a 
Academy. 
1908 | Whitehall .._..-- Union School (dept.).| J. H. Kelly___.-.--. 15 |e 9 19 Bh eS 
1907 | Whitney’s Point} Union eeneo! and | Alva V. Wilson....{ 1] 1 35 42 | 
Acade ’ 
1908 | Wilson -..-.--.-- Union Sehool (dept.)-,; Thos. Lockhart....| 1] 1 37 42.4. ae 
1909) Windsor __....---lk____. Niche eee mee | George R.Winslow| 1] 3 40 35722 oe 
1919 | Wolcott ..._....- Levenworth Institute) James KE. Potter --| 1] 3 38 59 | 8 | 10 
and Union Free | 
School.’ | 
1911 | Woodhull._-.-...- Union School and AlvintZ. Pierces==s| a. 2)\el 20 De ie oe 
ee 
eres avorcester.-..-.-W__..d0 -__. -2.-.-<..<e-- | Rev. F. H.Coffran.| 1/ 1! 15] 35] 3] 6 
1913 | Yonkers -....---- ifigh School ee | Edward R.Shaw.-| 3| 5{ 69] 100,13] 5 
NORTH CARO- | 
LINA. 
1914 |} Asheville -.....-- High School (Dept.) -- | E, P. Mungum ....| 2] 4 47 53 ip S/o 
aipseanners Mik ._.. Academy ......---.---- 1S Viva IDE Nal eee! 1/ 0 3 ome ee 
1SGe elOourham =... -5- - | High, ee (Dept.)--| E. W. Kennedy....| 2] 2 31 51] 3) 0 
HO WmleGmeensSbOro.-...51L_ 22-00 22. --..5-2----. SC. smiths 21 OF. 12 18 | 12} 18 
1918 | Reidsville....----|_____- ao eee oe. eee B John R. Graham .-| 1] 1 9 12 | _ ee 
fens. do-!._...-..-- High School(colored).| W.S. Roberson ...| 2} 0] 21] 28 |__.-|___- 
NO ZO Reena EWOO. 0.22 ---- ee pcheel (Dept.)-.| Chas. J. Parker -..| 1) 1 8 isatpe. |) ee 
OMe vasiOmtOm ol... dO _-....--s2. 22 | WalterS.Dunston_| 01; 2 32 54 | 16 [ 22 
1922 | Wilmington-.... Bua Sido (Dept.).-| M. C. S, Noble. -_-_.. ie) i 5 25) |2ees |e 
NOVSBIMVVHNSLOMs2.--.--|.._.-dO ...---2ecnon noe EB. Rignoids hae | 2 30 BYE on ctlnadl! 
NORTH DAKOTA 
1924 | Devils Lake -..-- ao ae Bs Ss ee L. B. Fancher ---.-- 1} 0 4 4) | ee 
O25 E ME GMO. ooo oe ano 20 sone cone coos ee} Bliza A. Kent —-.-- it || @ 37 41; 3) Ii 
1926 | Grand Forks ~...}_____- oe ee cee C. H. Clemmer...-| 1{| 3 17 36; 4] 6 
OHIO 
ey || ANkexoi Rees en eee High School (Dept.)-.| Wilbur V. Rood...| 2; 10] 176| 266|10| 4 
1928 | Alexandria ...__- High School --.-22--% Charies f. Winn --| 1] 1 16 18° |Pee 
1929 | Alliance -.....---]_...2. OLS ee. ae ae ClC@] Davison. 2 2) 5 49 82 ee 
1OSOR WAI phia}....---- 2... Beaver Creek Town- | R. W. Mitchell..._- 1] 1 pepe 14) 2) 2) 
ship. 
1931 | Andover ..-...... EUsheS choo setae J.D. McCalmont..| 1] 2 60 54, 2 0 
sca Arcanum .......-|...... lok eee eee (S.A. Minnich 2.2 1} 0 4 S|. SEE! 
HISsn | ATeMDONG 222-25. 4 _-.- OOeseesescccace ss oaeA wa 5) DOW aes i] 0 21 19 jae’ 
Moe | eA shand ..--..- 28 0... Cl Oger so eee ae Belle F. Osborn-.-.-| 1] 3 43 Gy | 33)! & 
1osomleAshley ss... 2. dope ae seer Wee Cranceaaae ae i} 0 6 9) ae ee 
HOS6nieA CHENS...5.-.-2--9U-2..- (Op ne ee ene Miss Kate Boyd-.-| 1| 2 20 40 2) Os 
NGM PAGUIG Qe. ee. ae ee MOMs cae ee oe eid George M. Hoke...| 2] 0 7 26| 4] 10 
1938 | Bainbridge -.....}...- 2. Ge. psec ees ieee George W. Fry ...-| 1] 1 10 16} O| 1 
1939 | Barnesville._..../..--_- Ope mae oa et ee W.C. Bowers.....- Bl i 48 68| 10} 8 
1940 AS ill re S| ere One aoe eee R. B. Bennett... 1 1 21 18 2a es 
1941} Batavia.........-}..._.- CLOmS 5 2 aan eae J.E.Ockerman._._.| 2] 1 23 2 m4! Pe! 
HOeemMSelliaire.-255-52--|..-.-— COL 22: Alice Cunningham| 2} 2 4911 1008 pees 
1943 | Bellbrook... .__|_.-__- CO W.C. Wilson ....-. 1] 1 12 71 21 0 
1944 | Belle Center... Union School ...._-.-- J. W. Grabiel...... 2S 6 241 2) 4 
1945 | Bellefontaine-..- ae sooo Seemed Henry A. Cassidy .| 2| 1 13 39) Ses ee 
ROSG AM OCMENUIG, 202. cccc|on cc POO . osc cecc eco! E. F. Warner ..---.- im 1 25 50 | 3] 5 | 
Pero Sebellville—...-..--|--.-.- oe Bee ceen se ee , J.J. Houser ...--..]| 1° 2 10 140). oaths 
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Name of principal. 


J. D. Darling 
BE. D. Lyon 


Clyde Akerman ... 
Mrs. KE. E. Barton. 
Charles M. Knight 
James Duncan _-_-- 
F.F. Main, B.S 
F. A. Cosgrove-._.- 


A. R. Stichler 


E.L. ae 
Frank G. Shuey --.- 
M. C. Lytle 
Charies A. Shaw -- 
R. H. Morrison---- 


W.H. Ra 

C. 8S. D. Shawan-.. 
George S. Harter - 
Swe Maharey sense 
L. G. Weaver 
F. P. Shumaker -. 
G. H. Fuller 


J. A. Pittsford ___. 
Reynold Janney--- 
W.F. Gilmore -.-- 
E. W. Coy 


George W. Harper. 
Ella S. Dunn 


Ww. E. Barrett 
Edward L. Harris- 
G. W. Mc Ginnis .- 


| 
dig 04 Collins 2a | | 
Linda L. Snyder.- 
| Abram Brown....- 
| E. Ward 


R. F. Bennett 
L.S. Lafferty -.-..-. 
H.L. McClellan... 
George W. Gorhom 
H. F. Hancher 
F. Schnell 


Charles B. Stivers. 

Miss Kate M. Smith 
Joseph Swesher... 
Hannah M. Peirce. 
E. W. Hastings -_.. 
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DONS) Meort Recovery $4... dO ____......-.---- J.@, Gibmey---2---- A | Os) ial 12] 0; 1 
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UMMA LOGU e084 ese GAOl 22. (22. ssa necee JONG Ray eee ty © 12 1S 2 
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TABLE 6.—Sitatistics of 


State and post- 


= . Apis 
office Name of institution. 


i Pe] 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
continued. 
2297 | Greenville __.-..- High se) Ai ae 
SOM IAN OVE! =... 254k. 22-00 2+ 2-5a_ 2. eed 
2299 | Harrisburg ...... High Senegal (boys) -. 
POU BOO son cose ook High School (girls) -.| 
2301] Hatboro .......-- High School.......2. 
molar HAW .....-.-i.h------ Oke emer. Din oer 
cous sei aZleton,......2-b- -2-- (Owe ats emer | 
2304 | Highspire ES. fee Sl oem ween ame J 
2305 | Hokendanqua..-.|....-- [Sh 6 ee eect, a aye 
2306 | Hollidaysburg 3, ibaa SO chaps emernc ss, ae. 
2307 | Honesdale_-.__--_}_----- COR Nae oes 
2303 | Hughesville. ____|-.__.. ClO waeae ares Rte. aed 
2309 | Hummelstown --|_----- SRO eae oe eae 
2310 | Huntingdon---_-_- ose CLO ey 
OUI BIT CLAN AL. oo... 8il oe COND ene as no aes 
2312 | Jenkintown. _-_-__|.----- (Shove mane su eriee. ok 
2313 | Jersey Shore __-_-|..---- Opt ee Nene ay 
2314 | Lancaster _..._.. High School (boys) .- 
BolD WE dO —....-<.:-. High School (girls) -- 
2316 | Lansdale -_-._-_. Heh eco! Pe Bl. en 
POA ae banones.-- 2 AIP: 282d o2-22 9 ee 
2518} Lehighton .....-ft----- ao Bee ans aan. 
2319 | Lewisburg .__-_].----- Owes 26 ets meee aed 
2320 | Lewistown _____.!-.___- Owes a ee ee 
2321 | Linesville --_....}..---. Oneness cero me, 4 
2322) | Liverpool ..._...|------ COt areas ie See, 
ZovomMeLock Haven ._.._|..--.- iO Ra Mere earn em, eee 
BOLa MMLUVAKETIS << 2-2 =5- |eoe ene COs e2 Sener 
2325 | McKeesport .___.|_.---- COs senate 25 sae 
2326 | Mahanoy ...-.._.|.----. COs emis ets oe eee 
2o2t t Marietta. ..._....|_.-..- COR ees eee 
2325 | Meadville_._._._.]___.-- CLO eres once 2 amen 
2329 | Mechanicsburg..].-.-.- hs een Semper i 
OOM eviedia.2.-...28. Wes. - OOe ree ercc. cars 
Zool Mercer_....-.-.-I2----- Ome tne eS 
2332 | Mercersburg -_-..|------ Onset aes coos 
2333 | Middletown __.._]_-._-- CO seeeeeec cae ae 
eoot|) Mifflinbure -. 244... OSs 2 cere c ea. ae 
Bann || WODiWojt teen eee ge CQhOte fae sees ee, ae 
2335 | Monongahela)..-... GOL. 222220 25. 2 
City. 
2337 | Mount Carmel __}..__.- Ona. 2 ares 2 eee 
2338 | Mount JVOVees se Wee eee CO 232020 sc ee. ae 
ooo MBVLUNC Vere ee. sesso GOSS e eee eee ae 
23840 | Myerstown ..._-- PaaS Ose eeesea: ee 
eodlipesiantiCOlke 2. 8 Blk.....-O.. goes ec se eo 
2342 | Ney bide ntones IE. 2250 ONeares 22). 2eeeee 
2343 | New Castle_...._]._..-- COR AVE ee cacao 2 
2044 BeNGwpOLta-.-. eee. nee CLOnw se semen Sear e 
2345 | Newtown ._...._.|------ ClO Meee er ae See 
2346 | Norristown_.-_._.|_-_..- COM sree fone 
2347 | INorthohast 2.28 Nee COR eee ee 
2348 | yorthumberland) .._--- OOe ea snens eee eee 
2349 | North Wales ____|.-__-- COs 2 oo ae eee 
oo MOMiCitye se 8 - he AO} -. 52023. See 
2351 | Pen Argyl...__.. [eee Oe... sish0 eee 


| D. G. Hartney 


iPr. K. Kraut 


Name of principal. 


| Miss L. W. Mealy. 

| Daniel Ruff_______- 
T. Howard Wert -- 
be ennie I’. Givler .- 
| William S. Delp-__- 
Kimber Cleaver. -- 


M. R. Reagle 
i. ‘A. Stewart, A. M_ 
Geo. W. Twitmyer- 
TT. H. Maitland ___- 
H. M. Roth 
L. S. Shimme! -..- 
J. B. Woodruff 


-eeee, 


J. E. Myers 

J. P. McCaskey __..| 

Miss Sarah H. | 
Bundell. 

J. Horace Landis-- 

FE. J. Stettler 


D. P. Stapleton_... 
Geo. R. Burnett_.- 
R. S. Penfield 
Edwin Brown. ---- 


W.T. Wolverton _- 
U7, Meirxel 2 24: 
| James A. Watt ___- 
| J. Harry Eisen- 
power. 

R. R. Pleam 


We ELebfenchise- 
Leon H. Watters_- 
George H. Lamb .. 
W. EF. Zumbro 
D. H. Bucher. 
James A. Robbach, 
M.A. 
S. O. Goho 


W.N. Leham 
Cy Ly ArnGl dese 
J. George Becht... 
Samuel Hook 
C28, Maillerz2=_ 25 
Miss S. Jennie 
Knott. 
Martin Gantz 
Silas Wright -_.-_. 
J. Kirk Leather- 
man. 
A. D. Eisenhower. 
I. H. Shaw 


Lewis R. Harley .- 
F. J. Trumbull_..- 
Wm. P. Messinger- 


Num- Num- 
ber of ber pre- 
in- Number | paring 


struct-lof students] for col- 


ors, |insecond-; lege 
‘*sec- | ary grade. | classi- 
ond- cal 
ary.” course. 
a = iS 
aus Py 3 3 | 8 
aie or o |) alee 
S| oO a Sj oO 
al&| a | [ale 
415 6 7 {|819 
0] 2 30 40 fie aes 
2 AO 16 rh ERE ULE 
4 1 125 0 0 
1| 4 0} 142) 0} 1 
1 2, 15 AO WE 5 a BO 
1 Pe 15 Wey] LER 
Bs 1 34 GOL ee 
1 1 7 TOMS 5, a Be 
1} 0 8 Os eee | 
1 1 20 42 0 
Pa\ | 64 32) oe ee 
2 0 10 me 
14.0} 158) 30 eaeeg 
Bl) 47 GOH ee 
1 1 ui 17 4 
1 1 24 19 he 
1 1 38 381s. + pee 
3 1 115 | ORAL ee al Ah 2 
1 4 07] £90 4).5 ee 
0; 2 40 65. |eaad eal 
1 3 59 G2 ae ae | 
1 1 9 Mey loon oad 
1 1 19 Pare | 8} 4 
1 1 22 80} 2 1 
2 0 12 3} 1 3 
1 0 16 17). 5a 
1 2 30 43 0 
4 0 10 20 ae ee 
1 2 20 DOE 27a Se | 
2, 0 385 44 ]__ | _o- 
1 1 18 32} 4| 8 
0] 7 82) 163i Fs ees, 
1 0 14 Bioh) (Lee) We 
1 1 7 PAS (Leal a8 
4/1 0 19 40\U5 p22 
oO 24> 20 ean Le) (Le 
2 ae 620 36 (PsN 
1 1h I! 26 0 1 
211 0 17 30} 2] 0 
Ub Wa 5 OSes ae 
20 6h 1000, 4 
1] 1 4) ~ 20). ae 
2 0 6 2017 OF 38 
1 0 120 14 iB 
2 2 15 36 5 0 
0 3 18 40 Ms. ae ee 
If 13 46| 100} 6/| 2 
1 6 14 20 4 4 
1 0 9 164\"se a ee 
2/ 6} YO} 135 | 1013 
1 1 13 16 | 23 ae 
1 2 15 60 
0 4 9 IT |bs ee 
1 2 50 75 3 24 
3 | 31 20| 15] 6l 0 
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12 | 2348 
2349 

40 | 235 
2 1 2351 


11 


2 
9 
20 
10 
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TABLE 6.—Statistics of 


i : | Num- Num- 
ber of ‘ ber pre- 

in- Number | paring 

struct- of students} for col- 


ors, in second- | lege- 
“sec- |ary grade. | classi- 
State and post | Name of institution. | Name of principal.| ond-, cal 
office. | ULV e vs course. 
| 
E Ee Le 
-1 3 : 3 - | ‘3 
caleaiee | 5) be |e 
o o o 
Sa & |S) 
1 2 3 |4 | 516|1718l9 
PENNSYLVANIA— | | 
continued. 
2352 | Philadelphia ....) Central High School | H. Clark Johnson, | ao | 0} FOL Oy eco! een 
(boys). A.M, L. L. B., PH.D! 
OR158}.| (. 2 sec Voyne ee Normal School (gir Pil George W. Fetter_| 2 | 48 O | 1, 780 f_. -)-- 4 
2354 Renin uire eee ee cau vere eee Hee Weber see! 1] 4 1 peo 4 bs) 
OPA iOe Mixa Gn. 22 cloe eee Obeuosescssnc. ees H. ¥'. Leister _-....- 1] 2 TG. 44) 0] 1 
Bocg B ieittsbure.... 2.1... ae Bec scene oe os ae Charles B. Wood.-_| 11 | 14[{ 388] 526) 10] 0 
Roat mM eittstom _2.......|.....- COs eee ea } We. Putnam.) 1) 21 g5% oop are 
2358 | Pleasantville ....|.....- Cle eee ame Ml J. y. Lackey.---2/ 1150 4) 11 | 1| 0 
Poco WelyimOuth ..---|5. 0.2. OOo ssse wee ese oe 4 iJ. 8, Gries 5. ..85 } 2| 0 Sit siips. ser 3 
aoe Portland ...-.-.-|...... Oe a eee H. F. Walker..-.-- b Lit oa" oles? Bee iy 
2361 || Pottstown. ..--.-|-..--- de eee ame tL M.. J-stupp 2! Fie gat 55) 81 ali 
OsG2 ni eottsvaille: 2552. |e. OO ee eae ee S.A EhiElOWee = eee deel 58 bys | hee! Wee 
2303 readings --...-.2| High “Sciiool (boys)..-| M.E. Scheibner...| 7| 07} 166 0 | 29 
PS GAMER Oltee 2 a cone soe High Schcol (girls) .-| Elizabeth A.Stahle 1] 6), Oj} 190)____]___- 
DSGo WW RENOVO: .. --~=-2-- Bee aoe Emer. 6 | Charles B. Kelley_|-1 | 18 19 Sople = aa ee as 
Boca MeGQCersiOrd oo secclue--2- 010 2.22. oc onk woes William Lockhart] 1] 1 8 soit eee | ey 
. 2367 | Saegertown -.--- tae marae mm, 2h Dudley Goodwin--_| 1| 0 28 19 pega 
Pour Wi Clanton. .-..25-|-. 2-2. MOces sean cence ie). Ce iimee ase. 3 cal ae 40 1" 160) 222 3a 
2369 | Sellersville _.-_--|___-.- COGke cane te am ee | Henry T. Williams | 1} 0 32 132 Sa 
2370 | Shenandoah---_-__]...._- COG tec eas et Le a ee 1] 2 40 SOLE Meas 
Doan | Sslavineton. ..-.-\-5..<- CG ee | Jerohn J. Savitz..| 1] 2 20 Zh S) 0 
2372, |, Somerset ..-..---|__-.-- Ono asee screen | Grant Kendall _.._| 1] 0 8 23s ce a8 
2373 | South Bethle- |_____. (LORE emeres. ome M. Alton Richards.| 1] 2 28 32 Le ee 
hen. ° 
2374 | Spartansburg -.-|____-_ GO Ae ree saeee es Harrison D. Bar- | 1, 1 12 204: 218.24 
nett. 
2370) (Springboro ...---|..-..- (Opec ote: ae Wi oe Smitha eee 2 0| 2 8 162 
Somos tanmucea 22-26 s|2ce02- (She eee es, . George P. Ross..... 0| 1 5 Site. we. 
Lona iSbeziton 22-2262 fice. 6 Ogee eer eae 2 ar | Charles S. Davis --| 2]| 0 33 Be ee A ee 
Pied) Stromdsbpure ...-|...... cls eeeeere cou aieme eM Will H. Ramsey..-| 1] 0 5 5 ||. ee ee 7 
Boon) Summ EL 2 2 fool. Oven secure cs = a4) Wm. McLavghiin.| 1] 0 4 pally (Raa (eas 
ZOOOME SMOG esos et se eee Og ses eels aaa C. B. Oberdortf. --.-- alt al 28 504A ees 
2381 | Susquehanna -..|___.-- GOS see ease C. £. Daorpe_.-._ 1) iff © 42 48 0S Spee 
OCL I  LAMVAOILO S52 v2 s2cieecne (Honea meee etn tape, 2 3i | Robert F. Ditch-| 2; 0) 20 24S Bee 
burn. 
Pistons | | Gbaksbyonbh ier Seer mpeen! (Lee oho) a ee eee RR. De Crawiorde. -. Sl it 17 BOS) ae 
2384 | Titusville.......- Lei tcc omer ooiene 1 Miss L. M. Wilson| 2] 6] 51] 84] 5| 3 
Poe. THurlow....22...4 South Chester, Boro | W.A. Storrie_....- Tie ce 8 20 ee 2 
: High School. 
2386 | Trevorton .._.... ee Pes, Eee ee P.S. Bergstresser_| 1] 0 1 Ce ee eae 
DOC Me aelyVGO MC soe cere eRe ee Ol Olona oe eee eee B. F. Pinkerton, | 2| 2 Bore 45 hee eee 
A. B. 
ose | umiOm City 22-2 ie eo ae Be ee ee T. M. OT en. 7s {| al 30 40 | 20} 15 
2389 | Uniontown -...-.. Pa Oe eae Jie, IDeA! 28. 2. 14 lay 10 gts),| ea ee 
oo OM mV VselIol Clases ere oe cide Central High | Samuel B. Bayle..| 1} 1 Si) 26s ees 
School (dept.). 
Pahl |) Sasa Oe eee INCAUOMIY:. 229 ee ee W. L. MacGowan -| 1| 4 28 42) 6] 4: 
move | Waynesboro... eich School =. 2... 23) A. J. Elarbaucheee|) (iil 15 S08 (Ree oe 
20938 @ Weatherly.....-- High Schoolsecc-.225 Co AS Ritteree = 3h) 7 11 ih: BAe pe 
Pooky WWelISDOLO oe. - ae. =. Onn: ceeeen. Ray JamesB.Hastings.| 1! 2 54 8) 4! 0 
2395 | West Chester____|.._..- eens cee ee em we ; Addison Jones ....| 4} 1] 20] 56}__..}.__- 
2396 | West Consho- |___._. (Gley See es ene H. A. Markley...... ea 16 1G) 223 eee 
hocken. 
2397 | Williamstown..-_|_-...- COM e Sesas J. BS Reese reese =- i |e 12 fei eee Ne 
2398 ivaerne ae | Vee (sie aes Sele Aine J. Prank Smith 2-1} 1) 70 sl (ihe 
2499 Oulgees ss... am oe Ogee een W. J. Shearer -.__- oa aeell 40 80) 4]/ 2 
2400 = Gueavilic pee a, $ | ae dle ORS ont ee ee J.N.Shumway.-.--| 1] 0 6 8 i) eee 
| 
RHODE ISLAND. 
2401; Ashaway...._-___- ou en Graded | Charles W. Moore.| 1] 0 | 10 il 5 
school. 
C02 BTIStOl ie. .22. au ie h SChooleesssseser ArthurP.Johnson_! 11! 2 a) 
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| 5 Number of students pursuing— 
Num- | ; 
ber pre- @ | P 
paring! 3 7 8 
for col) = ; 2 
lege | @ , a Ps E 
course, ° a | 2 = A £o 9 S 5 q 
) & = H o = o =| is O 
. 13 4 oO co o < o abe o 
REVS Vee eb dale fey. | 2 iz 
;|a]/ 4 - ‘eS i a |) 2 »| ce : 3 - |e : 3 3 
alelSlelelalslalelslelalelelelalelalala ls 
SB Slalelale/Sl/elelelale|a}/e|a\/e| 4 |e) ale 
oe a ee ae ae sie! |Baa | a | ae esi hae £m | 
20\£0 42 53 8 135 16,17 18 19 26 Si peees 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
| | I z eae | ee eee SSS SS) Se COE Ee 
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2536 
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State and post- 


Bice. Name of institution. Name of principal. 
a 2 3 | 
TEXAS—cont’d. 
IU UbayS ee Soe High School (dept.).-| J. V. Brown_.....- 
McGregor _-_----- High School..--_--_-- Sits IDNA eck 
NMCISINNC Ve aaoe. SNe eee oo See Sea. Se Ae BM. Waustes..cs! 
exit. oN ie edge oe Je. Blairs we! 
Midlothian .....- Midlothian Institute.| G. V. Taylor....-.- 
Midway2s--25-245 Elwood High School-.| Miss Julia A. Bettis 
Mineolas= 22 -8_! ‘aoe School ane ae Se D. H. Skinner.-..-_- 
Montague: 22... 5iNt). AEC Ome ss)... oe J. H. Vaughan... 
INOW COper neue. 24) EN Creek High | Miss Eliza Robin- 
School. son. 
abl Seseeee oe ae High School--._-.-2-2 W.S. V. Seibert. -- 
Queen City .-.24) Normal High School.| Wickliff Owen ----| 
INANE? ee ee High Schools. ._ 2233 W. A. Dennis-___... 
Risinos tars =4 il wee COP ss wel ee lo Benj. F. Terry.-_..- 
Rockdales a. sue eS. COR pee ae John W. Clark_... 
Round Rocks 3! High School (dept. a A. 8S. J. Steele. __.- 
San Angelo... High Schooleaese. 24 H.S. Moulton..--- 
San Antonio.....)...-.. Ops seein ae | y Schoch__._-__4 
Sealyec essen | High School (dept.)_. S. Williams.... 
SOxtOMeee 22-84. ieee ooh vaerene eB en Smart-_-__- 
Shellyville: .. wees Bed sooo sc2 atone ew | M. M. Dupre___----| 
| Sipe Springs.-__-|__-.-. ao Spee Ag eS Will B. train. 3) 
Syl ney se es. Sapee ee dO p0r ee ae B. M. Cochran----- 
RET Pe lier te ciel Serr ce OSS: Sere be ae A Conger P. Hudson 
MINT PSONAS ee cee Nee eee COiens seen ee CLD) co Veen eae ae 
eT Cleltatiees. 2 seles see GO fies ocean ea oe J oe Wie etallieae Soe 
vem on mee ecw ee GOPe nee eae eto am! WES) COX eee oe 
Nid COME ei nos Central High School.| J. N. Gambrel! .._- 
Re Actentond wae High, School ees Ree. wine... 2. 
Wihttesboror: 22252 2o 200 Soliton ee W. T. Potter._.._- 
Winnsboro .__.-- | eee Go Bi Ne ah ne A A Rufus Mann._._._.- 
UTAH 
Ogden)... 8: i 'Hizh Sehool ....-..-34 TB. lewis. 22.26 
VERMONT 
Bakersfield ...... Brigham Academy -.-_.| Charles H. Morrill. 
AGG 2 seecs ae oe Spaulding High Sch’l) O. D. Mathewson, 
A. B. 
Barton... -- 444 pepseny and High| Thomas Martin... 
chool 
Barton Landing. ree ide Geen eed Miss H. E. Glazier. 
Bellows er allsasau eRe dO 2 es ese oe J. C. Simpson..... | 
Bethel sas. se- sb oe. ao bicin.g Sern cte oh awed J. H. Blairdell_-..- 
Brandom......23! i eae Clapenemee creme YT Edw’d H. Dutcher. 
Brattleboro _-._- Lie decor mal E. H. McLachlin -. 
Bristoles.-- 2-s4M 22: GOR eee ane es A. W. Varney -..-.. 
@hesterss.. 2s." LESS COR eee eee eet imate Childe sss. =. 
Enosburg Falls_).____- Oma aoe sete) Se aN Loren M. Jenne -- 
Fair Haven--_...- |, es Cages ee | G.W.Kennedy,s.M.. 
Hardwick______.. Hardwick Academy..| G. H. McNair --.--. 
Hinesburg_.____- Eph Chooleesss.se. | Henry M. Page_.-- 
island Ponds Sap 5 oe. Oye eee oe. nay Frank W. Hazen_-. 
GyNGdOnee ss eos Academy and High | Chas. A. Williams- 
School. 
Mitdlebury-.-..- High School ..-_------ Arthur L. Janer -. 
Montpelier .__.- Union School. ....---- Xeno. C. Wheeler-~ 
Morrisville -____. People’s Academy | W. A. Beebe-.----- 
and Hich School. | 
NeW OnGs- 22m =_ Academy and High | F. L. Bergbee -...- 


School. 
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parye 
9558 


2559 


2060 
2561 
2563 
2003 
2564 
2565 


2566 


2507 
2568 
2569 
2970 
2571 
257 

2573 
2574 


PY) 


2576 
2077 
2078 


2079 | 


2580 
2581 
2082 
2583 
2084 
2585 


2586 
| 


2587 


2588 


2589 
] 


2590 
2591 | 


‘2592 
2593 
2594 
2095 
2596 
2597 
2598 

72599 
2600 
2601 
2602 
2603 
2604 
2605 
2606 
2607 
2608 


_ State ane post- | Name of institution. 


oO 
1 Q fe 
VERMONT—cont’d. 
North Benning- | High School --.......- 
ton. 
Northfield -_____- i (clo ler eees ae rene ee 
North Troy ...--. Missisquoi Valley 
Academy. 
OUltney .2oses-5 ae School Se ee 
COC TOM 22.22 ee. «Ol On oes os co cee one 
Quechee ____._--- Z mS ee Non eye ao 
RICHTORGes S255 Aa wm. oe GOR eee eee 
Rutland 2222. =. eo) ee eee 
St. Albans 2... | Academy and High 
School. 
Springteld .22- 4 igh Schools. 27-22 
Swanton..-...--- Wniomschool = 2222 
Wallingford ..._- igh School 22 ..25.--4 
VWiaiter bury eee ey wo One. seoee es eae ee 
Wics tan doll ee e002 se eee eee 
White River |____.. COM ae ct sa eee 
Junction. 
WING SOF 222225. 5585... (6X0) ee ae ere Se ee 
WHI OO Slee see a Cen Oi ae ee ee 
Woodstock. ...-.-Me_... Oma ere nee ae ae 
VIRGINIA. 
WAMTIATICe 2222... 4 | ich School -....2-2-4 
EAT GIO Ue eaten A oe COs Ors Ae Cae 
Bridle Creek. ..-- AN CACCHIV 2.22 .c cele S 
Broadway --..---- En Shes Choolwssss-2- 
Ipuchamani see. ae. we CORR eee ca ed 
Charlottesville -.|_____- COS aes oan ae 
Chilesbure —2-_.2he. One eee ee a 
Churchyilleles 2 Oz ee oe ee a 
Covington -2s...! i ee COs ne oe ee 
Wairview ...-.--< {oe COs es eee ed 
JED paar ees ae Fox Institute -.-.2..-- 
Fredericksburg -| High School. -_._...-__- 
IAM COM says ee COREE he eae oe 
Harrisonburg - -.| mee Ome segs eel 
HatCreek 2... 2. COE Seine a8 Sa eA 
see WWalet eye eee oe 2 Union High School... 
| Johnsons Ube? 4 Dover High School... 
Lacey Springs._. | Hieh Scnoolsse..-- a 
Lawrenceville-.-_}]...... Ome se eee oe eae 
WSS HU O ee sce Keoe oes One ee eet me eS 
peer en een Des of  Hizh School (No. 2) _- 
AeiMNCOMI oe et High Cees SSSA, 
UMaine es oer 2 Mpa eC Omer cian. 
Lynchburg __._.. C= do cate tee. ay 
MeGaheysville _.| Oak Hill Academy... 
Marksville_....._ High Prue ee to aN 
VICE Virwes See | re os Cl O Lene Seer orernr 
Millboro Springs] High foerGal (dept.) -_- 
Mt. Crawiord_._.| High School._-_222 22-4 
New Market_____!..---- AOS ook, eee ee 
North Danville__|_-__..- GOus fe cess. canes 
IPALNASSUS 2.2025. o ee ee GOs. 2242255. eee 
IRC RerS bli Oye es estee eae GOP oe ee ee 
Been Cl Ofssceeseee nes Peabody High School) 


Namie of principal. 


, Dressel, jr e---s 
| Henry O. Aiken ---| 
Charles Putney --- 


W. Carleton Tift - 
TI’. P. Davison -~_.- 
Clarence A. Crook | 
Max Leon Powell - 
Jesse A. Ellsworth | 
ho Dewartess. 35 
George Ellsworth 
Johnson. 
Be K. Gr aves 


ee eee- 


r Covery 
.Jg.W. Whitehill. -- 
| Ozora S. Davis..-- 


F. N. Newell 
J.C. Bruman 


Mrs. Charles W. | 


Crawley. 
W. B. Edmundson.) 


. 
> 
es 
ep 
e 
a 
je 

a 
o 

Hy 


J. W. Tinsley__.... 
GC HoSmith) jr 2. * 
Mary I. Belle .22. 23 
Rev. J. Dickey 
George W. Coley -- 
J.J. Watkims.____. 
i. M. Crutchfield, 
superintendent. 


gs 
C. EK. Bar glebaugh. 
Miss S. Kate Cran- 


ley. 
Edward Kinne._._. 
Miss Mildred A. E. 
Ellis. 
C. S. Good 
James A. Riddick_ 
J. . S. Simpson 
G. C. Gorrell_.._.-- 
| Mr. Edw. C. James 
E. M. Pilcher 


W.O. Ross 
Miss Mattie Slate_ 


H. P. Crosby 
oe O'Neill 


~2se eee 


AP. Baling sees. 
James E. Shields-- 


Num- Num- 
ber of ber pre- 
in- Number }j paring 


struct-|of students! for col- 


ors, | insecond-| lege 
“sec- | ary grade.| classi- 

ond- cal 
ary.” course. 
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TABLE 25.—Slatisiics of institutions for the instruction of the colored race, for 1890-91. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Location. Name. 
ftiuntsville, Ala_......|.Central Alabama Academy ----} 
fT @ Bee erent Ne State Colored Normal and In- 


caustrial School. i 


University. 
*In 1889-99 


Religious 
aenoimina- 
tion. 


see | Instructors, 


a 


—_ 


i 
bet pe DD HR OG DD TE CO 00 


re 
co 


oOo Ff Ot 


Marion. Ala.....-.---- Colored Normal Institute _____! Cone eee 
AGW HE), HEY eyes Emerson Institute...___....-.- F@ous =.= - 
Monigomery, Ala ..._| State Normal School for Col- | Nonsect___. 
’ ored Students. 
allo Ge @a Ala se ssss- Normal Departmentof Talla- | Cong-...._. 
dega College. 
Tuskegee, Ala ..____.- Tuskegee Normal and Indus- | Nonsect__. 
trial Institute. 
“Little Rock, Ark...... Normal Department of Phi- | M._-__.---- 
lander Smith College. 
Jeravey IB hthin, saute Sos eee Branch Normal College of }| Nonsect_-_.. 
- Arkansas Industrial Uni- 
versity. 
= Omenlarmds Avice soe. Southland College and Nor- | Friends.__. 
mal Institute. 
Washington, D.C ._..| Normal Department of How- } Nonsect___-_ 
ard University. 
I) OR vaeene scion Washington Normal School | Nensect_-__. 
(seventh and eighth divis- 
ions). 
Tallahassee, Fla... State Normal College for Col- | Nonsect...-. 
’ ored Teachers. 
pestlenmitee Gileessses- 25 Normal Department of At-| Nonsect___. 
lanta University. 
iD) Omees eo eee Normal Department of Clark | M.E______--) 
University. 
Augusta, Ga_..-..-..4 The Paine Institute.._...._____- Vi He Sons 
New Orleans, La.---- Normal Department of New | M.E#._...... 
Orleans University. 
DOs oo eee, Normal Department of South- | Nonsect__-- 
ern University. 
100) 3 ee Normal Department of| Nonsect-._-. 
Straight University. 
Baltimore, Md_...-.--| Normal Department of Mor- | M.H._._...- 
gan College. 
Holly Springs, Miss_.| Normal Department of Rust | M.H__..___. 
University. 
10) ee Mississippi State Colored Nor-| Nonsect___- 
mal School. 
Jackson, Miss......-- Jackson College........---.-_-- 1BMOG See ens 
Tougaloo, Miss__._--- Tougaloo University.._______- Cone 2 
Jefferson City, Mo..._| Lincoln Institute..-..-.. 2. ___. Nonsect___- 
PAISINO OL OnNiy Cena eee Ashboro Normal School*___._- Friends ___- 
Fayetteville, N. C__..| State Colored Normal School* Nonsect-_-- 
_ Franklinton, N.C_...| State Colored Normal School.) Nonsect---- 
Goldsboro, N. C_.....|.----- CLO Se eee See eae eee oan Nonsect_... 
Lumberton, N. C.___- Whitin Normal School_-_-_--_-.-- Nonsect_-_. 
Plymouth, N. C...... State Colored Normal School.) Nonsect-_._- 
tetany iN, @lesess-.- Normal Department of Shaw | Bapt -___-_- 
University. 
IDG) St. Augustine Normal School | P.H...____- 
and Collegiate Institute. 
Salisbury, N.C_..--.- State Colored Normal School*| Nonsect...- 
IDG) Seen Normal Department of Liv- | A.M. E. Z_- 
ingstone College.* 
Wilberforce, Ohio.__.| Normal Department of Wil- | A.M. H____. 
perforce University. 
JaatRGyily IS), (CSE ean Schofield Normal and Indus- ; Nonsect.... 
trial School. 
Charleston, S. C_.-_--- Avery Normal Institute_..___. Conese 
Columbia, S. C__..-.-. Normal Department of Allen | A.M. E-_-..-|____. 
University. 
Greenwood, S. C_.._- Brewer Normal School.-_-_-_---.- Con ceeeee 
Orangeburg, S. C____- Normal Department of Claflin } M. B __._--. 


| Normal. 


Students. 
by é 
a |= | 
Bin 3 4 
a | & | 
a £ 
a >| 
22 | 146 | 
167 0! 
30| 174 | 
43} 300 | 
200 | 185 | 
o| of 
230 | 0 
0 0 
0 0 
46 | 80 
0} 06 
0 | 0 
52 0 
0 0 | 
0 a 
39 67 | 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 | 
0 o| 
43| 88 | 
50| 87 
63 | 248 
163 0 
0 0 | 
0 0! 
39 | 7 j 
19a 
v| 50 
37 0 
47 || 0 | 
42) 45 | 
0 0 
0 0 
(27 0 
38 | 77 
113} 126 
0 0 
50 | 320 
0 o| 


| Total. 
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TABLE 25.—Statistics of institutions for the instruction of the colored race, for 1890-91— 
Continued. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS—Continued. 


Students. 
ne 
Religious x 5 " 
Location. Name. denomina-; 3 | |; 8 s 
tion. : 3 ha a | 
3 © | a 
wo g (ey, gq “a 
2 wo | 2 ie2 | 3 
& iw | a eee 
|S MC |} |) |] | | 
Knoxville, Tenn -.---. Normal Department of Knox- | Presb ____.- i) 72 0 0 72 
ville College. _ 
Memphis, Tenn ._-._-- Le Moyne Normal Institute --| Cong._____. 16 | 120 28 | 436 594 
Morristown. Tenn____| Morristown Normal Academy_| M. E .._.... 8 65; 111; 130 306 
Nashville, Tenn _._.-- Normal Department of Cen- | M. E _..-... 3 68 0 0 63 
tral Tennessee College. | 
DO Normal Department of Fisk | Cone. .__..! 8 76 0 0 76 
University. 
WOO eo nae coe Normal Department of Roger | Bapt __-..-. 2 39 0 0 39 
Williams University. 
Agistin, Tex. .......... Tillotson Collegiate and Nor- | Cong..._...| 9 30 21 168} 260 
mal Institute. 
Hempstead, Tex._...- Prairie View State Normal | Nonsect._._| 5] 138 0 0! 3 
School.* 
main gen, Va-.....-.- Hampton Normal and Agri- |} Cong ~-____-- 35 | 8383 | 3803 0 €35 
uitural Institute. ess 
Petersburg, Va -_-....-- Virginia Normal and Collegi- | Nonsect_...| 16} 168 | 164 59 391 
ate Institute. 
Harper’s Ferry, W. | Storer College ------------.---- Nonsect....| 8! 185 0 0 185 
Va. Colored normal students in |__.__.....--.|_---- |, a07:\2.. 207 
various Northern schools. 
Totalis2:.2.2.5:0 eee 375 |5, 01! 2 178 |2, 853 |10, 042 
TNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
Students @. 
° be . 
Religious | 2 | g | 8 | 8 
Location. Name. denomina-| 4 a 3 2 
tion. S s, B A , 
8.) @ | @ 7) SNaiee 
a3 |2 | oe 
na @) Ry ie BR 
SelmiawAla 2). -----.-- | Selma University ............-. | Bapt]...2 
Little Rock, Ark -..-_-| Philander Smith College... __. US) eee 
Washington, D. C._..| Howard University ............ Nonsect_-_-- 
Mil amitde Grae cece Atlanta Wmiversivy 22-22-22. 258 Nonsect-_--_. 
IDX) eee ee ClanikeWmiviersity === ee= =a M2 oe 
weren, My ....---.---- Bexea College sss sees assem Nonsect_..- 
New Orleans, loa --.4 Leland University. ..-.....---. Bapt ....--4 
1D) ere eee. | New Orleans University ..-_.- IMCs oe 
Dots. aoe Southern University .-_______- | Nonsect___- 
WO. eee ee Il Straight University -......_._- Conse 
Baltimore, Md___.---- Morcant@ollesete. 2 i222... MP oe 
Holly Springs, Miss.-| Rust University-__..-.........-- Nonsect_-_- 
ieombateng, IOI cosocece Alcorn Agricultural and Me- | Nonsect.___ 
chanical Coliege. 
Charlotte, N. C_.._--- Biddle University ~___...-.___- Presb .....4 
ioleigh. N.C —..2..ce4 Shia wawimniversityis--------- 2258 Bapt..- 4 
Salisbury, N.C.._.__! Livingstone College _..___.__.- A. MEDS 4 
Wilberforce, Ohio___.!' Wilberforce University _______- A.M... 23 
Lincoln University, | Lincoln University -....._...2:.} Presb __.--. 
Pa. 
Columbia, S.C -..._.- Alien Wmiversity._.....-....2.2 ACIMigE eee 
Orangeburg, S.C ....| Claflin University.__..._-__._._- NE ee 
Knoxville, Tenn-._-_--- Knoxville College____._.....__2- Presb -_---- 
Nashville, Tenn _._... Central Tennessee College ____}| M. E__..-.-- 
DC ee, HSK tO Miversitye ee. ane COMP = 25 2- 
WOR tees een tee Roger Williams University -___} Bapt _..---. 
WViGCO Dex 3.5255 Paul Quinn College -____._-.___- A.M. Ei-.-- 


Colored students attending |........-....-|----- 
various Northern universi- 
ties and colleges. 


*In 1889-00. @ Exclusive of professional and normal students. 
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TABLE 25.—Siatistics of institutions for the instruction of the colored race, for 1890-91— 


Continued. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


Students. 
; wn . > 
Religious S ba ie 
Location. Name. denomina-| 3 3 2 
tion. S| te! Fl F 
pe) ° 3 
ec e 
ia a) a a 
pede ms, Alia ...-s<s-5- Crviniitives Chi OO lea. eee. eee ees Contes. = 5 14 | 183 | 199 
Prattville, Ala... 2... cue Male and Female Acad- omsech.2--p» solfe 8. oeiee| a4 
my.* 
Sele, Bartell SelOO lore te ccs Seema eeoe Cone... ..- Si aaa 22 ee i 219 
fet deoa, Ala _....__} Talladega College _._......----.----- Gone 2. s.. 16} 41| 446| 487 
Jacksonville, Fla... Cookman instinmvc sees soso ees MO 9 SOE 392. 431 
Mince Orie Ela; 2.22... Fiorida Institute _..._- Se aS, IBINYO See 4 id | Sls: 105 
aging), (Ch es icleNonmall Selo ole a anemees same eo: Sosa Pole eeey [eee } 90 
lp icrile x Ionoucplts: ee |) erie. pe eee | | 20 
/ NEUEN), ( Cet Pee ee Atlanta Baptist Seminary ..----.--- PONDS oaccoce Be SE) isis) | 204 
Do. Spelman Seminary..............-.-! (E00 eee 84 | 102 | 740 842 
100) oe Stones SCO ol maaan = sees eee. Cong. ..--.. Sf ees, 0) NEE 2 SS 481 
La Grange, Ga -._.... | La Grange Academy __.......--...-- Viger eee 3 St Sz) il 
Mcintosh, Ga.-....--- Dorchester Academy ...-...--------- Ceng......- ree, |e 303 
MUACOMMG 2. <52s------- Ballard Normal School _-..---...---- (Conc eeeeeee 13) | eee 630 
Savannah, Ga __.--_-_ IBXSENOIM, OSD 5 a eee ee eenesece Conce aeee P| soe: |e dol 
Thomasville, Ga____.- Industrial Dostitute _............---- Conse Tt |ee2 ee | H 201 - 
Waynesboro, Ga ____- Valanvesa, JN GayOKeyEON AS eo oeeeeeeee eee Whi tO sp lesemsee 3 3| 178 181 
Lexington, Ky ......- Lexington Colored Normal School | Cong -____.. 6 2s | 215 
New Castle, Ky ..--.- Christian Bible School*_.........-.- Christ_____- 1 |e | See 27 
Alexandria, La.._...- Alexandria Academy __............-- Neo 2 22 ie SS 188 
New Iberia, La__.._-- Mount Carmel Convent* .. ........-|_--..-.<------ IMs... 6 Saas 15 
New Crleans, La -.--_- AAI CEA AC eT yi see =e eee see ee Vie ne 2 | ee. |e 112 
Wimsted, Ila _...-..... NGaliberteAcademiy 942522552 en eee IME, 1 cence 24 16 | 374) 390 
Princess Anne, Md__-| Delaware Academy---....-.-..--:---- INN. oe 8 18 44. 62 
@hinton, Niiss -2--..224 Mount Hermon Female Seminary. -| Nensect....| 6 22] 157 179 
Meridian, Miss _...-.- nuderaobkya, AOR NOR IAY | eno eee \iegE aera Bi 72 ealos 225 
Natchez, Miss _.._.._ INieRed ave rALO LON) vox, IBAOW aeosecmollencse 454 114 159 
Mill Spring, Mo _....- Epics Coleen sets s te kook ape ses ar 5 65 
All Healing, N. C._..- Term ColmeAcCademly 2 .2265.6.25 22-5522: Gone... 5 1. oe ene 137 
eAMOuL INO... -. 22% Washburn Seminary .........-..---- Conse 5 18 102 120 
GincOndy Na 22. oe 4 SCOWIE) Seiwa oaoncaecossscede Presb . ..-. 11 Ng) zi 238 
Greensboro, N. C-_._- Bennett Seminary_.---..-.-..------- Ty es ee 7 39 | 183 22% 
Bviiminetom N. C.__§ Grégory Institute__.._.....__.._.._.- Cons'*.....- 11s) 1200 260 380 
Wvamdsor. Ne ©... ..! Rankin-Richards Institute..-.------| Nonsect....| 3] 22 | 178 | 200 
Bitacom IN. C...__.! Waters Normal Institute __._.-_-_-- apt ..-..2 4 4) 158 162 
Philadelphia, Pa____- | Institute for Colored Youth._._.--_- | Foren dS = sss|eeG 50 | 250) 300 
fiarleston, S. C...... Wallingford Academy .__......------ Presb ._..-.| 7] 53| 452 505 
@hester, S.C_-....._.. Brainerd Institute ....._......... 0, | Presb _..__- 11} 75] 395 470 
Cehimbia. S.C .__.-4 Benedict dnetitnute 22 2. ee | NIbereies =) 205 Tib 52h 271 NE) 828 
F'rogmore, S. C__...-: | Penn Industrialand Normal School, Nonsect....| 3 36 | 210 246 
Morristown, Tenn_._.| Morristown Seminary and Normal | M. B__.-....- 8 69 | 237 305 
Institute. 
(Crociebty hex ___.__.2 Maye Allens 6 nina Tyee een Presb oc eee | eee 200 
lenin, AN eee CAM GVA CAC Ciiitae =a en: el IBAROW oocc enc D 29 94 123 
Miami ex, --2_____ HIShODICOlE Sc een a aan eae TEM O18 eecesee 8 | 150! 133 283 
i) Wes 2 Seon Wiley University _............... Veg :) eee 10 92! 309 331 
INGOmROUZ Vide. oe coc] Norfolk Mission School -____.__.___- | U. Presb__-| 10 ai Sle 563 
PeiehmrOnd, Wea... Hartshorn Memorial College ___-_-- | TSW ese 8 43 60 103 
Colored pupils attending various |__-._.....__..]_---- 80: eee 80 
other secondary schoois. 
ADO his as Ae ee <a |" a B74 | eee ee 11, 887 


* In 1839-90. 
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TABLE 25.—Statistics of institutions for the instruction of the colored race, for 1890-91— 
Continued. 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 


of 
fw 
Religious 3 a 
Location. Name. denomina- 3 5 
tion. bey is 
2 ae 
a] a 
Selim, AVE a ooesseoece Theological Department of Selma University*_| Bapt _.....- 4 20 
Talladega, Ala --.---. Theological Department of Talladega College__-; Cong -_-.-.-- 1 5 
Tuscaloosa, eAiliapees oa Institute for Training Colored Ministers_.-__-- PAGES). accce 2 23 
Little Rock, Ark -...- Theoloe cal Department of Philander Smith | M.E.-.......|--.--- 20 
College 
Washington, D. C...- Theological Department of Howard University.| Nonsect ...} 10 37 
i} Oe eres Wayland Seminary 2.02 -22acccs2-2 eee Bapt eee 6 i 
Atay Ge seo cocecace Atlanta Baptist Seminary _.-......-.---.-------- Bapt osaes 3 65 
DO ee oee eee erase Fammon Theological Seminary ......-.----..-- NE See 4 7 
Tener, TO eeeoesneooee Theological Department of Berea College___-... Nonsect --- 2 19 
New Orleans, a-.--_-- | Gilbert Haven School of Theology CNEOSUnivea| |e \ieh == iS 15 
TONG) Seeeeemsesoses i Theological Department of Leland University.| Bapt ...-.--.. 2 25 
IDY0) Seeereeeoeemse Theological Depariment of Straight Univer- | Cong._-21 2 6 
sity. 
Baltimore, Md .----.- Theological Department of Morgan College____! Ml, Wioeenasd 3 8 
Holly Springs, Miss-. Theolog ical Department of Rust Universit Yoo Mae hee eee 4 24 
ChaclotiewNiCaesss-2 Theological Department of Biddle University-| Presb-.-_.-. 3 15 
Raleigh, lomeeee come Theological Department of St. Augustine’s | P.H-_--_---- 2 9 
Normal School. : 
1b) Cpe ee mee oe ‘Theological Department of Shaw University __| Bapteessses 2 45 
Wilberforce, Ohio ....| Theological Department of Wilberforce Uni- | A.M.E .... 3 6 
versity. 
Lincoln University, | Theological Department of Lincoln University-| Presb -....- a 22 
Pa. 
Commmbilay so. Ca--5-22- Benedictinstitttes eyes se esses eee eae Bap 1 43 
I) Obese ae ce tee Theological Department of Allen University...| A. M.E__.. 6 22 
Nashville, Tenn ------ Theological Department of Central Tennessee | M.ii____..-- 4 34 
College. 
ID) Omer eee ieee Theological Department of Fisk University __..| Cong -_--..- 1 9 
LE) Oana et nee Theological Department of Roger Williams | Bapt -.-.---.- 2 22 
University. 
Richmond, Va-..------ Richmond Theological Seminary -....-..-._---- Bapt 224 4 60 
Colored students in theological schools de- |_.-._-...-...-]-.---- 71 
signed for whites. 
Total Gaccceseareses eoscccsee tees oe cee eee |e "9 753 
SCHOOLS OF LAW. 
a | 
~l . 
= | 3 
Location. Name. = & 
ia ce 
A | a 
Washington, D,C_..__-.--_- Law Department of Howard University ......---._.---- 5 63 
Raleigh, N. Ciss ahi Gass | Law Department of Shaw University -_...............-- 1 9 
Niliccmiorces@OhiG ees sere | Law Department cof Wilberforce University--..._..._.- 2 2 
Columbia, S: | ORALOME Ce eho Law Department of Allen University ......_.__.__...---!------ 20 
Ma shivalilew wenn ose eseeees Law Department of Central Tennessee College_-___.___- 3 7 
Colored students attending law schools designed for es a0 
whites. 
Total .ccccssc2h.c oo ee ee ee ee 11 121 


* In 1883-90. 
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TABLE 25.—Statistics of institutions for the instruction of the colored race, for 1890-91— 


un 
H 
= 
Location. Name. a 
ie 
m 
q 
bed 
Little Rock, Ark_..__-.--.- Medical department of Philander Smith College..-..- 1 
Washington, D. C.......... Howard University: 
Medical departinentoseeeent ===. = ape. s 7 eee 11 
iPharmaceuticalidepartimen tassssess.—-— sees sees 4 
Dental department. ..2.5 222522 22-5052 5c cen e eee eee 
New Orleans, La-..-.-...---- Medical department of New Orleans University-.-.....- 6 
Raleion, NACe 2-2 acco. nee Leonard Medical College of Shaw University......_-.. 7 
Nashville, Tenn--_..-..-..- Central Tennessee College: 
Meharry medical department...........-.----.------ 13 
Mental department. -...c.ccsaccessscscce= seen eee eee 
Pharmaceutical department-...- +5222. ose eeneeeeeees 5 
Colored students attending schools designed for |-.---. 
whites. 
FIle seer AT 2 ea 2 | 47 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND. a 
Little Rock, Ark -.........- Arkansas School for the Blind-_-_._....-..-.-...---.------ 15 
i) OMS ee eG Arkansas Institute for Deaf-Mutes__.___.._.._.-.-..---- 8 
St. Augustine, Fla._..._._- Florida Institute for the Deaf and the Blind -..._..-_.. 6 
Cayce pring G dene. ssssses- Georgia Institute for the Deaf and Dumb ___--_-_.----- 9 
ileyeoval, (Chl as ee ee eee Georgia Academy for the Blind _......-.........-... 2... 10 
WanvailekGy ete ce leek Kentucky Institution for the Education of Deaf-Mutes- 18 
WeoOmisvwailley Keys. ss. 55. 5-2. Kentucky Institution for the Education of the Blind_- 8 
iS wiitimmeore. Midas ss.) a.e Maryland School for Colored Blind and Deaf-Mutes.__.| 64 | 
MeKS OM NIISS see esse soos! Institution for the Education of Deaf and Dumb ----.- 11 | 
yilittoms MOm 22 52.222csc5.5-- School for the Deaf and Dumb -__._---_-.-_-- 2-2 ---- 2 ee 18 | 
SelGouis. MiOssss2-- --. | Nass OUlzigs ChOOlsior) tess ld ral ee ern ee 15 
aes Oy INGOs oases eae N GRC rouns Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and | 10 
the Blind. | 
Cedar sprinows. © sess s. South Carolina Institution for the Education of the 62 | 
: Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 
Knoxville, Tenn......_.-_.- Tennessee Schoot? for the Deaf and Dumb .___-._..._... 1OT f 
Beotviltes Tenrl.......-.-.- ennessee schoolifor the Blind 22222... =. 2. 9) 
FASUES UIT pp Rete oe as oe postion for Deaf and Dumb and Blind Colored b4 
outh. 
Deaf, dumb, and blind colored youth in various other }j....-- 
institutions (mainly Northern). 
PLO GUL. Heese eee aa) oe SO ne ee ae 


aInstructors for both white and colored departments are given. 
6 For colored department only. 
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TABLE 32,—Additional statistics of institutions for the deaf, for 1890-91. 
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Talladega, Ala _....- The Alabama Institution for the 10 yo ial|- e  [, 4[ > eee || ae 
Deaf. 
Little Rock, Ark.._.| Arkansas Deaf-Mute Institute ___- 11 20 78 | 39 4 3 
berkeley, Cal _...-_& Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 7-8 19 SE) | Bai loess 14 
and the Blind. | 
Colorado Springs, | Colorado Institution for the Edu- a 18 45 | 28 | 7) 14 
Colo. cation of the Mute and the Blind. 
Hartford, Conn __ __-- The American Asylum at Hart- S| | Rees ee, (rant Pere ee ero 
ford for the Education and In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Mystic Bridge, cot Whipples Home School for the 6 IO reese ese jroo-- ae 
Deaf. 
Washington, D.C_..| The Columbia Institution for the |__.___-]------- 32e|| 62) (Bees 10 
: Deaf and the Dumb. 
St. Augustine, Fla... Mlorida Blind and Deaf-Mute In- 125 peeeee 14] 13 4 4 
stitute. | 
Cave Spring, Ga all Georgia Institution for thre Wadi --.2..o|2--..--|-- 2-22 |e eee es Lea 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Chicago lens. e- Chicago Deaf-Mute Day School _-.. tS eS eee eee ee eral eel Ee. 
eee GO.------.------| Ephpheta School for the Deaf -.. Ol 2c tee... |S ee 
Englewood, Ill_..._. KORG aie! JSlep eaves Srolaoyoll ikoyp ways) | (Eo oo lee ccasaeeseees cee ilocos 4 
Deaf. 
Jacksonville, Ill. ___- Illinois Institution for the Educa- | 10-11 162 |Bee eS al 2ee | eee 
tion of the Deaf and the Dumb. 
Evansville, Ind __...) Evansville Deaf-Mute School_-_-_-_- 10 18 104, F168 Bees 2 
lindrianapoliss ind 24) Indiana Institution for the Hdue |-o2.--2|-.2--ibe--- | 2 ee |e eee 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Council Bluffs, lowa.| The lowa Institution forthe Deaf |_....._!..-_._.|__.-_.-|-..-]-----|---- 
and Dumb. 
Dubuque, Iowa_-__.. Hasternlowa School for the Deat-|b2_-2--|-222--s\-2-------= eeee ee one 
Olathe w Manse sess. e- Kansas Institution for the Educa- 10 1S) Pe ee eee 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Danville, Ky _____.-- Kentucky Institute for Deaf- 11 UG) |) ee A _ Rs Se 
Mutes. 
Baton Rouge, La___.| Louisiana Institution for the Deaf 11 18 40'], 22 eee - _& eee 
and Dumb and the Blind. 
Chinchuba, La -..._- Catholic Institution! for the Deaf |l.222. sh ---- FIL 2. e_ eee 
and Dumb. < 
New Orleans, La....| New Orleans Free Public School, 5 18 Boe. aa 2 1 
Deaf-Mutes. 
Portland, Me__.._..- Rontland Schoolformthe Deak ses. |possee the ene. eee eee Laas 
altrmore, Mid) 22... i Kap Ss IMstittite:.--... 8 16a S.-i See | see 
eee do .---.......-.-.| Maryland School for Colored 10} 18 10 4 6 
Blind and Deaf. | 
Frederick, Md-_.___-- Maryland School for the Deafand | 8-28 | 17-87 TIM 25 0 0 
Dumb. 
Beverly, Mass.__..-- New England Industrial School |._--.-- i oh 121) G 1 
' for Deaf-Mutes. 
Boston, Mass-__..-__- The Horace Mann School for the 9 | 18 Bet Zou 12 2 
Deaf. 
Northampton, Mass } Clark Institution for Deaf-Mutes- 8 18 | 59 | 49 8 11 
West Medford, Mass} The Sarah Fuller Home for Little | 3 vi 12 1 0 1 
Deaf Children. 
Mae, ROO eee Michigan School for the Deaf ____- 11 19). eee Ee le Pose 
North Detroit, Mich.| Lutheran Deaf and Dumb Insti- 10 16 38} 11 7 
tute. , 
INOLEISS SVinichiyees ss: Kyancelicalgiuutheram Death amd) |feess46- 2) |b ese eens eee 
Dumb Asylum. 
Faribault, Minn_--_-- Minnesota School for the Deaf ____ 8 ibe Hew | |B} 12) 15 
St, Jeeyuil, Wud —- Institute for Deaf-Mutes -_.______- op 0 | ea PAL Pale tet 2 
Jackson, Miss __..__- | Institution for the Education of i leat ine ee a | Bie eet Poe 
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TABLE 32.—Additional statistics of institutions for the deaf, for 1890-91—Cont’'d. 


Post-office. Names. 
2 2 
Button, MO. 22.2222: School for the Deaf and Dumb ..-. 
St. Louis, Mo....---- ina Consilia Deaf-Mute Insti- 
tute 
energie OO mdcocamtecsecea|| URE Kugler’ s School for the Deaf. 
aon do.-.._-......-..| St. Louis Day School for the Deaf. 
Omaha, Nebr-..-._..-.- Nebraska Institute for the Deaf 


and Dumb. 
Chambersburg (near| The New Jersey School for Deaf- 
Trenton), N. J. Mutes. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex ...| The New Mexico School for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 
Albany, N. Y Albany Home School for the Deaf- 
Buffalo, N. Y Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb. 
St. Joseph’s Institue for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes. 


Fordham, N. Y...-.-- 


Malone, N. Y..------ Northern New York Institution 

for Deaf-Mutes. 

New York, N. Y--.-.. Institution for the Improved In- 

struction of Deaf-Mutes. 
ee oe do ...-..--------| Miss Keeler’s Private Articula- 
tion Class for Deaf-Mutes. 

New York, N. Y. ! The New York Institution for the 
(Washington Instruction of the Deaf and 
Heights). Dumb. 

Rochester, N. Y-..--- Western New York Institution 

for the Deaf and Dumb. 

HVOMIC ING Yicsees cee ae Central New York Institution for 

Deaf-Mutes. 
Raleigh, N. C.--..-.. | North Carolina Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 
Devils Lake, N. Dak! School for the Deaf of North 


Dakota. 
Cathedral School for the Deaf 
Day School for Deaf-Mutes_______- 
Cincinnati Oral School for the 
Deaf. 
The Ohio Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Toledo Deaf-Mute School__._____-- 
Oregon School for Deaf-Mutes _-_-_- 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 


pee ee Ohio _--- 


Columbus, Ohio-.-... 


Toledo, Ohio -....-.- 
Salem, Oregon _...-- 
Philadelphia, Pa_..- 


Average age of admission for pupils. 


wee eee 


weer 


Scranton, Pa_..____- a ee Oral School for the 


eaf 


Wilkensburg, Pa_...| Western Pennsylvania Institution |.__...-.|..----- 


for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

Providence, R.I__... Hvode Island Day School for the 

eaf. 

South Carolina Institution for the 
Education ofthe Deafaund Dumb 
and the Blind. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak-.| Dakota School for Deaf-Mutes __-_. 

Knoxville, Tenn_...| Tennessee Deaf and Dumb School 

Austin, TeX...._....| Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institution 
for Colored Youth. 

Texas Deaf and Dumb Asylum._-- 

Salt Tae City, Utah | Deaf-Mute Department, Univer- 

sity of Deseret. 


Cedar Spring, S. C.. 


ee ee 


Average age that pupils leave in- 
stitution. 
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Number of pupils deaf at birth or 
infancy, less than2 years of age. 
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TABLE 32.—Additional statistics of institutions for the deaf, for 1890-91—Cont’d. 
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ibletaunton, Vac... 2. The Virginia Institution for the 10 Vale St 9 0 6 
Education of the Deafand Dumb 
and the Blind. 
72 | Vancouver, Wash... Wipe School for Defective |--..---|------- av | 12 0 4 
outh. 4 
73 | Romney, W.Va...... West Virginia Schools for the | 8-12 20 53 | 19 5) 12 
Deaf and the Blind. 
74 | Delavan, Wis_...-.-- Wisconsin School for the Deaf..-. 8| 487 SIU tits) tle} | Lon 
75 | Lacrosse, Wis..‘....| Public School for the Deaf ....-...- | Ol Soo. 6 i OW 2 
76 | Milwaukee, Wis.-.--. Milwaukee Day School for the a 12 26:1 12 ae 2 
Deaf. 
77 | St. Francis Station, | St. John’s Catholic Deaf-Mute In- |_......|......- Wah |] alee Sil a5 
Wis. stitution. 
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TABLE 35.—Additional statistics of public institutions for the blind, for 1890-91. 


Post-office. Name. 


1 2 


Talladega, Ala ......- 
Little Rock, Ark 
Berkeley, Cal 


Alabama AcaZemy for the Blind 
Arkansas School for the Blind 
California Institution for the Educa- 


tion of the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind 
Colorado Springs,Col.| Colorado Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Mute and the Blind 
St. Augustine, Fla_..| Florida Blind and Deaf-Mute Insti- 
tute 
Georgia Academy for the Blind 
Illinois Institution for the Education 
of the Blind. 


Macon, Ga._.-..--.--. 
Jacksonville, Ill 


Indianapolis, Ind _...| Indiana Institution for the Education 
of the Blind. 
Vinton, lowa.._......] Iowa College for the Blind_....._._.. 


Kansas Institution for the Education 
of the Blind. 

Kentucky Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind. 

Louisiana Institution for the Blind 
and Industrial Home. 

The Maryland School for the Blind. _. 

Maryland School for Colored Blind 
and Deaf. 

Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind. 

Michigan School for the Blind _....... 

Minnesota School for the Blind 

Jackson, Miss Mississippi Institution for the In- 

struction of the Blind. 

St. Louis, Mo Missouri School for the Blind 

Nebraska City, Nebr.| Nebraska Institute for the Blind 

Batavia, N. Y New York State Institution for the 
Blind. 

New York Institution for the Blind -. 

The North Carolina Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 

Ohio Institution for the Education of 
the Blind. 

Oregon Institute for the Blind ._.._..- 

Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction of the Blind. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Blind. 

Cedar Spring, S. C_..| South Carolina Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Dlind. 

Tennessee School for the Blind 

Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institution 
tor Colored Youth. 

Texas Institution for the Blind 

The Virginia Institution for the Ed- 
ucation of the Deaf and Dumband 
of the Blind. 

West Virginia Schools for the Deaf 
and the Blind. 

Wisconsin School for the Blind 


Wyandotte, Kans.... 


co) 


Boston, Mass-_...-.--. 
Lansing, Mich.______- 
Faribault, Minn 


New York, N. Y 
Raleigh, N. C 


Columbus, Ohio 


Salem, Oregon --.--.-- 
Philadelphia, Pa_.-.- 


Pittsburg, Pa 


Nashville, Tenn 
Austin, Tex 


Do 


Romney, W. Va...--- 


Janesville, Wis......- 


| 7 | Not wholly blind. 
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1508 EDUCATION REPORT, 1890-91. 


LIST OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 


Address. Name. 
ALABAMA. 
PUSCALOOSdt sence mace ences. Alabama Historical Society. 
ALASKA. 
Si Gloomy sree eee Alaska Historical Society. 
ARKANSAS. | 
Pile ie OR 6205 - aas sess et Arkansas Historical Society. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Los Angeles ____..-..-.--.-- Historical Society of Southern California. 
San Hrancis€O 2222... -- of | California Historical Society. 
Geographical Society of California. 
= Geographical Society of the Pacific. 


Society of California Pioneers. 
Territorial Pioneers of California. 


COLORADO. 
MOENVeliNeae ts ec sone oes ae Colorado State Historical Society. 
CONNECTICUT. 
BrIGSepORU ses cceoe ere cess Fairfield County Historical Society. 
Hartford ....-. RAe cistern est Historical Society of Connecticut. 
Teiteh elds sa. 22 2ees ees ecm Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
ING Wo ELaAVClo 2 ee cee ee cee New Haven Colony Historical Soziety. 
NG Wall Ond ON saeenee n= se New London County Historical Society. 
Lollan dive 222s ieee eee ae | Tolland County Historical Society. 
NVVeStpOLL essen seen a-e eee ae Saugatuck Historical Society. 
DELAWARE, 
VWalmin elon eeeeessseeeee am Delaware Historical Society. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. | 


Megas hin @tonys- sees oeeees ae American Historical Association. 
| Columbian Historical Society. 
FLORIDA. | 
Site Aen Stim Claes ae | Historical Society of Florida. 
GEORGIA. 
IMEC O Men seeeare es see: AM Public Library and Historical Society. 
SS Ayjclin a eee ewes ce eee = 8 Historical Society of Georgia. 
ILLINOIS. 
ChiCal Ones saneaee =. ane aM Chicago Historical Society. 
VOLE beeen ssaoen te eho eee ae Historical Society of Joliet. 
Ravenswood.___-...-.------ Ravenswood Historical Society. 
Spr oheldie assesses see ws | Illinois State Historical Society. 
INDIANA. 
IAN OOLSON Se cecoccee ae een eae Madison County Historical Society. 
Indianapolis __.--.....22-_4! Indiana Historical Society. 
New Providence ___._..--.- Borden Institute Historical Society. 
FROGReurt ale mea nse lne ee ae, Historical Society of the County of Vigo. 
Wiba\Gennner cee caance Sosa nese | Vincennes Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
IOWA. | 
MOWARC ICs eee ace see as | Iowa State Historical Society. : 
Wapello ........-...-....-..| Hawk Eye Pioneer Association of Louisa County. 
KANSAS. | 
| 
VERY Sialic ass eee eee sae Marshall County Pioneer Association. 
MLO Wel ae sens so-so 2 eee Kansas State Historical Society. 
KENTUCKY. 
WM anvil emeesinescc2ee eee Boyle County Historical Society. 
ranktOnts ce sce esse ese one Kentucky Historical Society. 
OuMiIS Valle ates oem Filson Club. 


; Louisville Southern Historical Society. 
May SVillle@zses,-2neneecsenees Historical and Scientific Society of Mason County. 
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LIST OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES—CONTINUED. 


Address. Name. 
LOUISIANA. 
BaAvoneholecaseseeseae wee a Louisiana Historical Society. 
MAINE 
EMUIOUS UA seeeeeee cececcsee wt Maine Genealogical and Biozraphical Society. 
Teienaleyoyy oo ee Bee | Bangor Historical Society. 
[ES a Ciena AE Sagadahoe Historical Society. 
ISVOWRRS ONS 5 eoebeaoecssaoser, Pejepscot Historical Society. 
NOUN ease cee ae cece ae Gorges Society. 
Maine Historical Society. 
CO messes eeeen weet York Institute. 
NODE ae Ae ae ce Historical Society. 
MARYLAND. 
PAMITMA OS ss See eae sas se, Anne Arundel County Historical Society. 
IB UNCON oe ocee eeeeeeRce German Historical Society. 


Johns Hopkins University Historical Association. 
Maryland Historical Society. 
Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland. 


1 O1PAN eerie ae eos ae Ne Harford County Historical Society. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
SOS UO UME wae mer elie ok American Congregational Association. 


American Statistical Association. 
Archeological Institute of Aimerica. 
Bostonian Society. 

Boston Memorial Association. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Military Historical Society. 

New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
New England Methodist Historical Society. 
Webster Historical Society. 


Chelsea ..._......--.....-...| American Congregational Historical Society. 
(Croley) TBONU) ee ioeetoseeasc Universalist Historical Society. 
DAN VETS Heese. sco oeee e! | Danvers Historical Society. 
Med Wats. ooo oshccccmare Dedham Historical Society. : 
Beerfielda2.--) os cne- 5! Pecumtuck Valley Memorial Association. 
Dorchester... ..-..222-22_ Dorchester Historical Society. 
IDE RGD OCAU OD emo oeeeeeeee Historical Society. 
HOWE leas ae ee Old Residents’ Hi-torical Association. 
IMENVAOUEATTOOROG: asmcemoreaccee Antiquarian and Historical Society. 
IPittstielavee. 22.222 one Berkshire County Historical Society. 
TRARAGOOUO, ess ose otek Pilgrim Society. 
TESTO LXOUI 6 oma comacenHoe es Historical Society. 
South) Natickwe. 9.222 2s... 8 Historical, Natural History, and Library Society. 
EP AUIINCO Meee eee ee oe. AN Old Colony Historical Society. 
Wisi tentowiileeeeee esac cee. 4! Historical Society of Watertown. 
AVC yal) Ot ln eeeeerere see ed Weymouth Historical Society 
WAWChIES UG aes =e ae anenn an Historical Genealogical Society. 
VHIKe) OUD asec easssceosscaaee Rumford Historical! Society. 
WVIOLCCSTC ue manne ena saa enea tm American Antiquarian Society. 
Worcester Society of Antiquity. 
MICHIGAN, 
WE UL Olt ensose seven dake Historical Society of Michigan. 
Wayne County Pioneer Society. 
PLOUCNUOM es 2 ns--useo.sos 4 Houghton Historical Society. 
NE AMS oe Se cecice pan cace- oN Michigan State Pioneer Society. _ : 
MEUISI<C CO Teeee a= ee arenes ae Muskegon County Pioneer and Historical Society, 
MINNESOTA. 
Ontonvaillewsess. 2 occccees Ortonville Historical Society. 
Siew es 1) glee ee Se Minnesota Historical Society. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
ACS On mera es anes eee =e Mississippi Historical Society. 
MISSOURI. 
Steele OS eee eee ....| Missouri Historical Society. 
MONTANA. 


CLOW de samen as cans s aes. od Montana Historical Society. 
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LIST OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES—CONTINUED. 


Address. | Namie. 


Nebraska State Historical Society. 
| Nebraska University Historical Association. 


NEBRASKA. | 
i GabeVerol habe Oe eee eect 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


(CONnCOLd aerate sseseaeas= = /s-— New Haimpshire Historical Society. 
CONntOOLOO Kearse asscee a e=—e | New Hampshire Antiquarian Society. 
INPRO) poneeaceameemsacerane Nashua Historical Society. 


NEW JERSEY. 


INIT ee eee ener New Jersey Historical Society. 

NEW SEUNG WiC sees sce. ses | New Brunswick Historical Club. 

Orange ....-~--+++--++-----+-4 New England Society. 

eA terSOles esse e ee eee ee Ss ' Passaic County Historical Society. 

Sale wien cee se ser Seeee ene Se Salem County Historical Society. 

Naincland so san aseca-=- - 2% Vineland Historical and Antiquarian Society. 


NEW MEXivO. 


Simi sah Oe eee eee eee Historical Society of New Mexico. 

NEW YORK. | 

] 

PANO iy eeee eee neers) ala | Albany Institute. 
PAU OMe aoe aan a oe Albion Historical Club. 
PATON] ae ee eee eas Cayuga County Historical Society. 
TRenkohyabatspsi Uke) eee ee oe Mohawk Valley Historical Society. 
IB OCAVA di comer eee ceases | Genesee County Pioneer Association. 
IBTOOKLYM soos ses se---oceee | Long isiand Historical Scciety. 
Sul fii Oe eeeeee nee ses eee Bufiaio Historical Society. 
ime SUONV eee eee ee ' Chautauqua Historical Society. 
HMO STONES a2 sass. cee oe Uister County Historical Society. 
Mount ViCLMON 22222 2seeceee Livingston County Historical Society. 
INE WaDU Serre cscs ees. se Historical Society of Newburg Bay. 
INjeNWOViOTIc -222 Seecmc es 8 American Archeological Council. 


American Geographical Society. 

American Numismatic and Archw#ological Society. 
Genealogical and Biographical Society. 

Holland Society. 

Huguenot Society of America. 

New York Historical Society. 

U. S. Catholic Historical Society. 


Nii Chive ceeern neo eceacooeas Historical and Forestry Society. 

Onond ac aeerssas.s e250 cess Onondaga Historical Society. 

IROCHESLCG Sees es sane. ses Rochester Historical Society. 

Witi Cage eeseoessssc ss ess Oneida Historical Society. 

WiatterlOO meron e ss sseece. eas Waterloo Historical Society. 

RV RNICIP ON ce emcoseaseEoe Jefferson County Historical Society. 

Wihitemielains=: 22 s2ces. 544 Westchester County Historical Society. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

WV imimebON .2-.-2--ac.<-224 Historical and Scientific Society. 

OHIO. 
Cincinnati. assess. eae American Pioneer Society. 


German Pioneer Society. 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. 
Society of Hx-Army and Naval Officers. 


Clevelandmeecescssceness 2am Western Ieserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society. . 
ColwmmpuSieeese ns oee eee. 8 | New England Society of Columbus. 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Society. 

Granwillemeeres.ssssss= 5.244 Granville Historical Society. 
JIGWIEIESO, see Beene Ashtabula County Pioneer Association. 
IEAK@ anys a beeen eee Licking County Pioneer Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
Nadisonvallemesss-222 02 244 Pioneer Society. 
Mani etiameemeers ssc e sea Pioneer Society. 
New Carlisle -.-...-....-..| Western Ohio Pioneer Association. 
INorWallleaeerees == 2252. eae Firelands Historical Society. 
HORE Solis Oenn «cca sooo fee Maumee Valley Pioneer Association. 
ICI oe eee oe ets. et) Firelands Historical Society of Huron County. 
AUC ECKO e Toledo Historical and Geographical Society. 
SeSSweeeeete se ee Geauga County Historical Society. 
ee Beene ce a gS Mahoning Valley Historical Society. 
BSCR HES SE aS Maumee Valley Pioneer Association. 

OREGON. 
PS COLL Oe eee mere a coe Pioneer and Historical Society. 


Sub be velllll Gees pr eee Oregon Pioneer Association. 
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Address. ~ Name. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
CarliSleteesss.-- = .-naseeees~ Hamilton Historical Society of Cumberland County. 
Chambersburg sessess..—--- Historical Society of Franklin County. 
DOVES TONV ee eee ae ene Bucks County Historical Society. 
(GGT SSRs sees soa Lutheran Historical Society. 
Jel aes) OUR Yee Speers enenae sees Dauphin County Historical Society. 
Lutheran Historical Society. 

ILAYOCBISREP —- eosasesen saSness Linnean Scientific and Historical Society. 
Wieacdvilllemeeres se oe. ae Library, Art, and Historical Association. 
INEZ Ee bhyeeme ese. eee ee Moravian Historical Society. 
NIG Wie OR Ueees 22 2= eco cece oe Newport Historical Society. 


Historical Society of Montgomery County. 
inl adel hades. een e ses ae 4 | American Baptist Historical Society. 

| Catholic Historical Society. 

Friend’s Historical Society. 

German Society of Pennsylvania. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
(Germantown) -.......-- Library and Historical Society. 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society. 
Presbyterian Historical Society. 


JE ES OHS eee See eee Historical Society of Pittsburg and Western Pennsylvania. 
Ohio Valley Catholic Historical Society. 

SCLAT LO imeem ors ee Lackawanna Institute of History and Science. 

MGW dee ee nese ec co cease Bradford County Historicai Society. 

VUES) IBDOIG ees Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
ING AWFOIOT ES seo ee eee eee ae Newport Historical Society. 
TPIRGRGIEINGS ee eecee, easoeet Rhode Island Historical Society. 
Rhode Island Soldiers and Sailors* Historical Society. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Chane sto meaaseen eas. aes aes South Carolina Historical Society. 
TENNESSEE. 
INS gilli ae ee ee oe! Tennessee Confederate Memorial and Historicai Association. 
Tennessee Historical Society. 
TEXAS. ; 
(CTE SWGIs cose coceneooeE<H Galveston Historical Society. ; 
VERMONT. 
Diiddlepury 222-22: ---.--.2.4 Middlebury Historical Society. 
iim pe lieie2 eee. —<----~-- - Vermont Historical Society. 
JE EIS Teas ye ae Rutland County Historical Society. 
VIRGINIA. 
iRielaeanenayel oo ees eeeoee Southern Historical Society. 
Virginia Historical Society. 
Dalemieweees ose osec see aeed Historical Society of Roanoke College, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
IVIOT: Sa OMe eee West Virginia Historical Society. 
WISCONSIN. 
ie Gla S @ Meee se ee ete: Wisconsin Historical Society. 
VINA UIKCG es aS ee oo. Milwaukee Pioneer Club. 
EVA CIN GC pee ee eee ee eee. Old Settlers’ Historical Society. 


LIST OF OTHER LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


American Library Association. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

American Water Works Association. 

College Association of the Middle States and Maryland. 
Institute of Civil Engineers. 

National Bar Asscciation. 

National Educational Association. 

Southern Educational Association. 
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LIST OF OTHER LEARNED SOCIETIES—CONTINUED. 


Address. Name. 


ALABAMA, 

IMOnUSOMerY 22-5 e2-2--2 22 = State Agricultural Society. 
ALASKA. 

Sith aemecmeeeeecsor cs cca Society of Alaskan Natural History and Ethnology. 

ARKANSAS. 
Nei GlewROCKmeess accesses Architects’ Society of Architects and Surveyors, 

CALIFORNIA. 
Mount Hamilton. .222---.-- Astronomical Society of the Pacific. 
Sacrame nCOmessassenees see Agassiz Institute. 
State Agricultural Society. 

Sahel eCromasemees aoe seen. San Diego Society of Natural History. 
SaneMrancrscOssscseseess see Academy of Natural Sciences. 


Bar Association of San Francisco. 
California Academy of Sciences. 
California Pharmaceutical Society. 
Microscopical Society. 

Technical Society of the Pacific Coast. 


Daltass aboaraee ees ees ae Santa Barbara Society of Natural History. 
DONOR A asco sseecs 2. cen es-4 Tuolumne County Scientific Society. 
Stockton eee sce ce ese a cass Society of Natural History. 

COLORADO. 
Den Vierenwere eee a saae eens Colorado Agricultural Society. 


Colorado Scientific Society. 
Denver Society of Civil Engineers. 


CONNECTICUT. 

DAC ULOL «cece. peecccec mead | Connecticut Society for University Extension. 
Connecticut Society of Natural History. a 

Meriden. 25 ence eee aees Meriden Scientific Association. 

Mid dle tows see =e 8 Middletown Scientific Association. 

INC WEE AN Cameras cee meet 3 American Oriental Society. 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Connecticut Academy of Sciences. 
State Teachers’ Association. 
Young Men’s Institute. 

Wie VCLDUIEV soee asec: os Sets | Scientific Society. 

| 
DELAWARE. 
BV Vallarta hOM ess see me cms oe Delaware Horticultural Society. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


NVviashingtonese sce... 2s. - 244 American Association of Educators of Colored Youth. 
American Medical Association. 
Anthropological Society of Washington. 
Bar Association of the District of Columbia. 
| Biological Society of America. 
Chemical Society of Washington. 
Entomological Society of Washington. 
| Geological Society of America. 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia. 
Microscopical Society. 
National Academy of Sciences. 
National Geographic Society. 
Philosophical Society of Washington. 
Woman's Anthropological Society. 


GEORGIA. 
Alcuin ses eee mes soak Atlanta Society of Civil Engineers. 
State Agricultural Society. 
IDAHO. 
WB OISGHOUGY: ues tee aca ae State Agricultural Society. 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicas Omer sock. ces Academy of Sciences. 


American Electrical Society. 
Chicago Astronomical Society. 
Chicago Law Institute. 
Chicago Society for University Extension. 
Cook County. Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 
Scandinavian Engineering Society of Chicago. 
State Natural History Society. 
| Western Society of Engineers. 
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LIST OF OTHER LEARNED SOCIETIES—CONTINUED. 


Address. 


ILLINO1IsS—continued. 


Joe abay 2 a eee ame arene ea 
Metropolis 
Peoria 


INDIANA. 


Bloomington 
Brookville 


ww wee a a ee He eee eee ne 


IOWA. 


Davenport 
HO IUD UC Che eee = ce eee. 
Iowa City 
Muscatine 
Trenton 


KANSAS. 
BROW Caper = ec ccere ew 
KENTUCKY. 
WOUIS Ville meses 2225520. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans 


MAINE. 
IA OIAGIBWOCh oo ackeeaseoneGesose 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore 


Cambridge 
Gloucester 
Lowell 


Salem 


Wilbraham 
Worcester 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit 


MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis 


St. Paul 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis 


Sedalia 


Name. 


Elgin Scientific Society. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 
Scientific Association. 

Central Illinois Science Society. 


Indiana Academy of Science. 
Brookville Society of Natural History. 
Bar Association of Indianapolis. 
State Medical Society. 
Public Library and Natural History Society. 
Natural History Club. 
Indiana College Association. 


Davenport Academy of Sciences. 
lowa Institute of Science and Art. 
Iowa Academy of Sciences. 

| Muscatine Academy of Science. 
Henry County Institute of Science. 


| Kansas Academy of Science. 


Kentucky State Teachers’ Association. 
Polytechnic Society of Kentucky. 


Athenée Louisianaise. . 
New Orleans Academy of Sciences. 
New Orleans Law Association. 


Maine Medical Association. 
Portland Scciety of Natural History. 


Maryland Academy of Sciences. 
Maryland Institution for the Promotion of Mechanic Arts. 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Bar Association of Boston. 

Boston Scientific Society. 

Boston Society of Civil Engineers. 

Boston Society of Natural History. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

New England Conference of Educational Workers. 
Numismatic Society. : 

Entomological Club. 

Cape Ann Scientific and Literary Association. 
Middlesex Mechanics’ Association. 

New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Essex Institute. 

Peabody Academy of Science. 

Union Philosophical Society. 

Worcester County Horticultural Society. 

Worcester Natural History Society. 


Detroit Institute of University Extension. 
Detroit Medical Association. 
Detroit Scientific Association. 


Bar Association. 

Minnesota Academy of Science. 
Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul. 
St. Paul Academy of Sciences. 


Academy of Sciences. 
Society of Pedagogy. 
| Sedalia Natural History Society. 
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LIST OF OTHER LEARNED SOCIETIES—CoNnTINUED. 


Address. 


MONTANA. 


Helena 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bergen Point 
CAMP epese tae eeseee cess 
Mount Holly 


NEW YORK. 


PACD VY ran oan ea aan ae eae 
Brooklyn 


Buffalo 


New Brighton 
New York 


ee ers 


Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 
Troy 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Chapel Hill 
Raleigh 


Cincinnati 


Clevelande 2222 62-2 2..! 


Columbus 


OREGON. 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown 
Hie] Chee ace meno cerece croc see 
Harrisburg 
Marietta 


Pittsburg 


Name. 


Montana Society of Civil Engineers. 


| Fellowship of the New Life. 


Microscopical Society of Camden. : 
Burlington County Lyceum of History and-Natural Science. 


New York State Agricultural Society. - 
American Chemical Society. 
Brooklyn Entomological Society. 


| Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


Medical Society of Kings County. 

Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 

Erie County Medical Society. 

Natural Science Association of Staten Island. 
American Dante Society. 

American Ethnological Society. 

American Institute of Architects. Zz. 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


American Philological Society. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 
American Society of Church History. 

New York Academy of Anthropology. 
New York Academy of Medicine. 

New York Academy of Sciences. 

New York Law Institute. 

New York Mathematical Society. 

New York Society of Pedagogy. 
Shakespeare Society of New York. 
Society for Medico-Scientific Investigation. 


| Technical Society of New York. 


Poughkeepsie Society of Natural Science. 


| Rochester Academy of Science. 


Rensselaer Society of Civil Engineers. 


Elisha Mitchell Science Society. 
College Association of North Carolina. 


Cincinnati Society of Natural History. 
Zoological Society of Cincinnati. 
Association of Ohio Colleges. 

Cleveland Society for University Extension. 


| Ohio Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 


State Medical Society. 


Academy of Natural Science, Art, and Literature, 
Erie Natural History Society. 

State Agricultural Society. 

Lyceum of Natural History. 

Delaware County Institute of Science. 

Academy of Natural Sciences. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


| Anierican Electro-Therapeutical Association. 


American Entomological Society. 

American Philosophical Society. 

American Society for the Extension of University Teaenine! 
Franklin Institute. 

Hebrew Education Society. 

International Scientific Association. 

Law Association of Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

Spring Garden Institute. 

Wagner Free Institute of Science. 

Zoological Society of Philadelphia. 

American Society of Microscopists. 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
Iron City Microscopical Society. 
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Address. Name. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—cont’d. 


IRGRVCRIOE? 25 aera Spencer F. Baird Naturalists’ Association. 
SCEUMUOM eee ne aeaes snes Welsh Philosophical Society. 
Mest @Nestetousesssee 2c. == Philosophical Society. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


TRGURGISHOIN 468 5 SABeese Sse | Rhode Island State Agvicultural Society. 
COV ener a. 22 =. sce- -----| Rhode Island Medical Society. 
TENNESSEE, 
UCMMDNIS et 2u.2s5s5--53—5 Bar Association. 
ISSO UNS. eens ecee Engineering Association of the Southwest. 
TEXAS. 
\OGINIAS 34S oe aSere sere ees Association of Civil Engineers of Dallas. 
EVO SEO Leese see nas cease cee Geological and Scientific Association. 
Beles ULG eee eeweess coe 3 Academy of Science. 
Sia AMA ONO) Be eee eee Literary and Scientific Association. 
VIRGINIA. 
ARR @ 1) Clee ees oe eae Richmond Academy of Science. 
, Richmond Mechanics’ Institute. 
TRYORUMOME . so aoaescoecee z....| Association of Engineers of Virginia. 
WASHINGTON, 
ie thle see se cole sees | Northwestern Society of Engineers. 
WISCONSIN, 
MCS OM eee oa e a see , American Economic Association. 

; Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters. 
NUGUISanbUKGS = oe sees eee eee Wisconsin Natural History Society. 
Wisconsin Polytechnic Society. 

W@COmlOmete tes ot cee ee eees Northwestern Electric Light Association. 
WYOMING. 
Chevielinc aaa ae Wyoming Academy of Arts, Science, and Letters. 


MB UT IN Cees See Se Wyoming University Extension Association. 


INDHEH xXx. 


Ae 
Academies. See Sccondary education. 
Accommodations. Sve also Seats. 


Adams, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, 
1236 


Addis, Wellford, compilation cf curricula, ctc., of 
American law schools, 414, 439. 

Add Ran Christian University, statistics, 1411. 

Administration and organization of systems in 
New Zealand, 45,48; in France, 25,109; in 
Great Britain, 125, 182; in Wales, 137; of 
secondary education in England, 139; in 
Treland, 151; of industrial and teclinical 
instruction in Germany, 168; in Russia, 197, 
2038, 210; of technical and industrial educa- 
tion in Russia, 242; in Japan, 266, 270, 268, 
278, 282, 310, 316, 389; of higher education in 
Italy, 334; of public secondary in Norea, 
304; in Hawaii, 365, 366, 367; regulation of 
admission to the study of law in N. Y., 440; 
of kindergarten instruction in Austria, 720; 
working of the township system in several 
States, 1076. 

See also Management and supervision of in- 
struction and A ppropriation for instruction. 

Admission requirements. See Higher education. 

Adrian, Mich., statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188, 
1242. 

Adrian College, statistics, 1404; statistics of school 
of theology, 1437. 

Age, of school population in the United Scates in 
its relation to enrollment, 6,7, 1164; of admis- 
sion in schools for the deaf and at which 
infirmity occurred, 1487; in schools for the 
blind, 1496. 

Aggregate attendance, in city systenis, 783. 

Agricultural colleges. See Higher and profes- 
sional education. 

Agricultural experiment stations, 633. 

Agriculture, recommendations of the First Rus- 
sian Congress for Technical Education, 257; 
instruction in, in Italy, 330; schools for the 
benefit of, founded by Congress, 579. 

See also Higher and professional cducation. 

Akron, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1114, 1194, 
1270. 

Alabama, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21: attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in commen 


schools, 10; average attendance, 12; Icngth | 


of school term, 18; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schocls, 19; per centum of total 

_ derived from each source of income for sup- 
port of common schools, 22; expenditure for 
common schools, 28-31; names of city super- 
jntendents and college presidents, 657, 664; 
growth of the kindergarten in, 777; school 
statistics of cities of, 785, 1164; statistics of 
sccordary cducation, 792, 1262, 1302; number 
of students in each principal branch of scc- 
ondary schools, 801; statistics of celleges and 
universities, 814, 816, 817, $20, 822, 827, 828, 829, 
831, 833, 8384, 835; statistics of professional 
schools, 878, 877, 878, 879; statistics of colored 
population and of schools for educating it, 
961, 962, 963, 964; statistics of kindergartens, 
1155; statistics of busincss colleges, 1458; 
of institutions for the deaf, 1474; for the 
blind, 1490. 


ey 


Alabama Academy for the Blind, statistics, 1492. 

Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
receipts from national cudowment, 594; sta- 
tistics, 1442. 

Alabama Conference Female College, 1415. 

Alabama Institution for the Deaf, statistics, 1476. 

Alabama State Colored Normal School, receipts 
from national endowment, 594. 

Alabama Statc normal schools, statistics, 1451. 

Alaska, cducation in, $23. 

Albany, N.Y., class intervals in, 1008; statistics 
of schools of, 1156, 1159, 1174, 1192, 1260, 1453. 

Albany College of Pharmacy, statistics, 1430. 

Albany Home School for the Deaf, statistics, 1485. 

Albany Law School, course of study, 414; statis- 
tics, 1441. 

Albany Medical College, statistics, 1424. 

Albemarle Female Institute, statistics, 1420. 

Albert Lea College, statistics, 1417. 

Albion College, statistics, 1404. 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Mississippi, receipts from the national 
endowment, 594; statistics, 1447. 

Alexanéria, Va., statistics of schools of, 1180, 


Alfred University, statistics, 1407. 

Algebra, number of students in secondary schools 
pursuing study of, 802, 805, 807, 809; num- 
berof students pursuing studyof, in public 
and in private secondary schools, 1203, 1854. 

Allegheny, Pa., class intervals in, 1008; statistics 
of schools of, 1176, 1194, 1282. 

Allegheny College, scholarship fund of, 839; sta- 
tistics, 1409. 

Allegheny Theological Seminary, statistics, 1488. 
Allentown, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 
1282. . 

Allentown Female College, statistics, 1419. 

Allen University, statistics, 1410, 1470; statistics 
of theological department, 1439; law de- 
partment of, course of study, 414, and sta- 
tistics, 1441. 

Allewaert, Evariste, activity of, in introducing 
kindergarten schools into Antwerp, 683. 

Alma College, statistics, 1404. 

Alpena, Mich., statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188. 
Altoona, Pa., statistics of kindergartens, 1159; 
statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 1282. 
Alvey, R. H., paper by, on the endowed colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts of the 

United States, 579. 

American Asylum at Hartford for the Education 
and Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, sta- 
tistics, 1476. 

American Bar Association, report of committee 
of. on legal education in the United States, 


76. 
American College of Dental Surgery, statistics, 
1428, 
American Eclectic Medical College, statistics, 
1426. 
American Medical College, statistics, 1426. 
American Society for the Extension of University. 
‘Teaching, 847. 
American Veterinary College, statistics, 1432. 
Amherst College, scholarship fund of, 838, 841, 842; 
statistics, 1404. 
Amity College, statistics, 1401. 
Gann N. Y., statistics of schocls of, 1174, 
OZ, 
Anderson, Ind., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184. 
Andover Theological Seminary, statistics, 1487. 
André, Mlle. H. Van Molle, account by, of a day 
in kindergarten, 690. 
Andrew Female College, statistics, 1415. 
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Ann Arbor, Mich., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1242. 

Anopoff, Ivan A., abstract of his report on tech- 
nical and artisan education in Russia, 242. 

Antioch College, statistics, 1409. 

Antwerp, the public kindergartens of, 683, 696. 

Aporti, Ferranti, introduces infant asylums in 
Italy, 748. : 

Apparatus for instruction in German industrial 
schools, 168, 175; in Russia, 232; in Japan, 
303. 

Appleton, Wis., statisties of schools of, 1180, 1198. 
Apprenticeship, conclusions of the first Russian 
eongress on technical education, 256. 
Appropriation, state and local, schools of New 
Zealand entirely dependent upon state aid, 
45; for support of education in France, 100; 
for support ef public education in Great 
Britain, 128; for support of education in 
Scotland, 136 and note; for secondary and 
technical education in Wales, 138; for sup- 
port of technical education in Great Britain, 
142; for support of education made through 
science and art department, 142; for support 
of public education in Ireland, 155; for sup- 
port of education for German industrial 
schools, 172; for support of education in 
Russia, 208; for support of education in 
Japan, 279; for support of education in 
Italy, 338; for support of education in Ha- 
wail, 367; national, for the benefit of the 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, 584; for secondary instruction in the 
United States, 811; in aid of professional 

education, 870. 

Argentine Republic, statistics of attendanee, 
teachers, and costs for schools of all kinds, 
370. . 

Arithmetie, number of passes in, in Great Brit- 
tain, 131; in the éeoles maternelles, 742. 


Arizona, school population and number of adult | 


mates, 3; amount raised for support of com- 


mon schools per capita of adult male popu- | 


lation, and children 35-18, 24; attendance on 
publie sehools, teachers in common 
schoois, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 


i 
‘3 


number of schoolhouses and valine of all } 


property owned by common-schooi system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19: per centum dcrived 
froin each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure fur com- 
mon schools, 28-31; names of eity superin- 
tendent and college presidents, 657, 665; 
growth of the kindergarten in, 777; school 
statistics of cities of, 7&6; statistics of sec- 
ondary education, 793, 811, 1202; number of 
students in each principal branch of sec- 
ondary schools, 801; statistics of professional 
schools, 879. 

Arizona eum Normal School, statistics, 
1451. 

Arkansas sehool population and number of adult 
males,3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adnlt male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 


number of schoolhouses and valne of all ; 


property owned by common-school system, 
18; income frem all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from cach source of ineome for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; names of city superin- 
tendents aid college presidents, 657, 665; 
growth of the kindergarten in, 777; school 
statistics of cities of, 785, 1164; statistics of 
secondary education, 793, 811, 1202, 1303; 
number of students in each principal braneh 
‘of secondary schools, 801; statistics of col- 
leges and universities, 814, 816, 817, 820, 
822, 827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statis- 
tics of professional schools. 874, 878, 879; 
statistics of colored population and of 
sehools for edueating it, 961, 962, 963; statis- 
ties of business colleges, 1458; of institu- 
tions for the deaf, 1474; for the blind, 1490. 


INDEX. 


Arkansas City, Kans., statistics of schools of, 1168, 


Arkansas College, statistics, 1398. 

Arkansas Deaf Institute, statistics, 1476. 

Arkansas Industrial University, statistics, 1442; 
reccipts from national endowment, 594; sta- 
tistivs ef medical department, 1422; statis- 
tics of branch normal college, 1447, 1451. 

Arkansas School for the Liind, statistics, 1492. 

Armsireung, S.C. on industrial education for the 
colored race, 980. 

Art, number of students of, in collegcs for women, 
1415. 

Asheville Female College, 1418. 

Ashland, Wis,, statistics of schools of, 1156, 1180, 
1198, 1260. 

Ashland University, statistics, 1408. 

Ashtabula, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1174, 1194. 

Asheville, N. C. statistics of schools of, 1150, 1174, 
1194, 1270. 

Asia, statistics of edneation, 374. 

Assistant teachers. See Teachers. 

Atchison. Kans., statistics of schools of, 1155, 
1168, 1186, 1226. 

Athens, Ga., statistics of schools of, 1155, 1166, 
1184, 1208. 

Athens Female College, statistics, 1415. 

Athletie sports. See Physical training. 

Atlanta, Ga., class intervals in, 1006; statisties of 
schools of, 1166, 1184, 1208. 

Atlanta Baptist Seminary, statistics, 1435. 

Atiania Medical College, statistics, 1423. 

Atlanta University, seholarship fund of, 841; sta- 
tistics, 1399. 

Atlantic City, N. J., statistics of schools of, 1172, 
1190, 1238. 

Attendance, in United States, in State systems of 
common schools, 7-11; proper basis for inter- 
state comparison of, 9; legislation respeet- 
ing compulsory, in the United States, 34; in 
elementary schools of Great Britain and 
Treland, 126, 132, 134, 155; on classes of 
science and art department, 143; at elemen- 
tary schools in Ireland, 155; in Germany, on 
‘“continnation schools,’’ 170; compulsory in 
Japan, 263; duplication of,in recording, dis- 
enssed, 1011. : ; 

See also Aggregate attendance. Average daily 
attendance, and Students. 

Auburn, Me., statistics of schools of, 1155,1168, 1186. 

Auburn, N. Y., statisties of schools of, 1174, 1192, 
1260. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, statistics, 1437. 

Auckland College and Grammar School, 50. 

Auckland University College, 89. — 

Augsburg Seminary, Minn., statistics, 1405, 1437. 

Augusta, Ga., statistics of schools of, 1155, 1166, 
1184, 1208. : 

Augusta, Me., statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, 
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Augnstana College, statistics, 1401. 7 

Augustana Theological Seminary, statistics, 1136. 

Augustinian College of St. Thomas of Villanova, 
theological department of, statistics, 1439. 

Aurora, LIL., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 1210. 

Austin, Tex., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1178, 
1198, 1290. 

Austin College, statistics, 1411. ; 
Australia, statistics of elementary cducation, 374; 
education in law, 551. an 
Austria, industrial education, 179; statistics. of 
attendance, teachers, and eost for schools 
of all kinds, 369; statistics of law schools, 
454; statutory regulations concerning kin- 

dergartens, 720. 

Avalon College, statistics, 1405. ; 

Average daily attendance, in the United States, 
1, 38, 785, 1165; compared with enrollment, 12; 
in elementary schools of Great Britain, 127, 
133, 134; manner of obtaining in Great Brit- 
ain, 129; in elementary schools of Ireland, 
162; of colored population, 961; in business 
colleges, 1459. + 

Avery Normal Institute, statistics, 1457. 


B. 


Baden, statistics of attendance, teachers, and cost 
for schools of all kinds, 369. 


INDEX. 


Baccalaureate. See Degrees. 
Baker Theological Institnte, 1439. 
Baker University, statistics, 1402. 
Baldwin University, statistics, 1408. 
Baltimore, Md., methods of promotion in, 997, 
class intervals in, 1006; statistics of schools 
of, 1158, 1168, 1186. 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, statistics, 
1428. 
Baltimore Medical College, statistics of, 1423. 
Baltimore University School of Law, course of 
study, 424; School of Medicine, statistics, 


1423. 
Bangor, Me.. statistics of schools of, 1188, 1168, 
1186, 1232. 


Bangor Theologi ical Seminary, statistics, 1436. 

Baptist Female College, statistics, 1418. 

Barnard, Frank J., views of, on pr omotion of pub- 
lic ‘schools, 993. 

Earnard College, scholarship fund of, 839; statis- 
tics, 1414. 

Barringer, William N.,on fréquent promotions, 
999 


Barrows, Samuel J., on the progress of the colored 
race, 977. 

Bartholomew English and Classical School, sta- 
tistics, 1419. 

Bates’ omens: scholarship fund of, 837; statistics, 


Bath, ie statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, 1232. 

Battle Creek, Mich., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1242, 

Battle Creek College, statistics, 1404. 

Bavaria, statistics. of attendance, teachers, and 
cost tor schools of all kinds, 369. 

Bay City, Mich., statistics of schools of , 1170, 1188, 
1242, ' 


Baylor Female College, statistics, 1420. 

Bay lor University, statistics, 1411. 

Bay onne, N.J., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190. 

Beardsley, E.J., on promotion intervals, 1000. 

Beatrice, “Nebr., ’ statistics of schools of, 1172, 
1954. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 
1194, 


1190, 


Belgium, statistics of attendancc, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 369; statistics 


of Paseec noose 454; public kinderg artens in, | 
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Bellaire, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1174, 1194, 
1270. 


Belleville, M11., 
1210. 

Belmont College, statistics, 1408. 

Beloit College, scholarship fund of, 840; statistics, 
1413 

Biddle University, statistics, 1407; theological 
department of, statistics, 1437. 

Beaumont Hospital Medical College, statistics, 
1424 


statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 


Bellevne Hospital Medical College, statistics, 1425. 

Benedict College, statistics of theological depart- 
ment of, 1439, 

Bencfactions, to colleges and universities, §28; to 
professional schools, 871. 

Bennett College of Eclectic Medicine and Sur- 
gery, statistics, 1426, 

Benzonia College, statistics, 1404. 

Bequests. See “Benefactions. 

Berea College, scholarship fund of, 837 ; 
1402 

Berlin, establishment of kindergartens in, 718. 

Bethany College (Kans.), statistics, 1402. 

Bethany College (W. Va.), statistics, 1412. 

Bethel College (Ky. }, scholarship fund of, 837; sta- 
tistics, 1408. 

Bethel College (Tenn.), statistics, 1411. 

een Mass., statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, 


statistics, 


Bibliography, of education in law, 565. 
A Me., statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, 


Binghamton, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 
1192 , 1260. 

irmingham, Ala., statistics of schools of, 1164, 
1182, 1202; normal training school, statis- 
tics, 1451. 

Birmingham, Eng., 


free grammar school at, 139, 
note. 


oe 


ey 


Blind, number of schools for, in Russia, 236; edu- 
cation of, in Japan, 307. 

Blackburn University, statistics, 1400. 

Black Hills College, statistics, 1410. 

Blind, statistics of schools for educating, 1490. 

Bloomington, Iil., statistics of schools of, 1166, 
1184, 1210. 

Bloomington Law School, statistics of, 1440. 

Bihe Mountain Female College, statistics, 1417. 

Bolivia, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 370. 

Bolton, H. Carrington, plea for a libr HRY Oly 
science, 1066. 

Bonds, receipts from sales of, by city systems of 
public schools, 1183. 

Bookkeeping, time devoted to the study of, in 
French ‘lycée, 119; number of passes in, in 
Great Britain, 136. 

Bordentown Female College, statistics, 1418. 

Boston, Mass., class intervals in, 1006; statistics 
of schools of, 1155, 1168, 1186, 1236; institu- 
tions of, for neglected and depraved children, 
statistics, 1506. 


Boston College, scholarship fund of, 838; statis- 
tics, 1404. 

Boston Normal School, statistics, 1452. 

Boston University, scholarship fund of, 838, 841, 
812; statistics, 1404; school of law, course 
of study, 414, and statistics, 1410; statistics 
of school of medicine of, 1427; statistics of 
theological department, 1437. 

Boston City Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
statistics, 1433. 

Boston Dentai College, statistics, 1428. 

Boston Training School for Nurses, statistics, 


Botany, study of, in agricultural colleges, 606. 

Bowdoin College, scholarship fund of, 837; uni- 
versity extension in, 844; statistics, 1103; 
statistics of medical school at, 1423. 

Bowdon Coilege, statistics, 1399. 

Boydon, C. in on advanced work in grammar 
grades, 1003. 

Boyesen, Hjalmar Hjorth, on the influence of 
sectarian schools, 1050. 

Boykin, J. C., compilation respecting education 
in civics in elementary schools, 441; paper 
by, on class intervals in city public schools, 
981. 


Braddock, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194. 


Braden, J., on business opening for the colored 
race, 979. 


| Bradford, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 


Brander, aa. paper by, on the kindergarten in 
Madras, 775. 

Brazil, statistics of attendance, teachers, 
cost for schools of all kinds, 370. — 

Breslau, establishment of kindergartens in, 708. 

Brewer Normal School, statistics, 1457. 

Bridgeport, Conn., statistics of schools of, 1164, 
1182, 1206. 


Bridgeton, N. J., statistics of schools of, 1172, 


and 


Brockton, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1168, 
1186, 1236. 

Brookline, Mass., satistics of schools of, 1153, 
1168, 1186, 1236. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.. promotion intervals in, 993; 
class intervals In, 1008: statistics of schools 
of, 1174, 1192, 1260; statistics of training 
school for teachers, 1453; statistics of tru- 
ant school, 1507. 

Brooklyn Homeepathic Hospital Training School 

_ for Nurses, 1483. 

Brooklyn Maternity and New York State School 
for Training Nurses, 1433. 

Brooklyn Training School for Nurses, statistics, 
1433. 

Brooks, Edward, on promotion intervals, 998. 

Brown, Addison, need of endowment for researcli 
in scicnce, 1040. 

Brown, George L., reports on educational statis- 
tics. 10138. 

Brown, William Le Roy, address of, before the 
Association of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations, 644, 

Brownsville Female College, statistics, 1419. 
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Brown University, action of, with regard to 
wonien students, 815; scholarship fund of, 
840, 841, 842; the study of psychology at, 
1140; statistics, 1410; agricultural and me- 
chanical department, statistics, 1444. 

Brunswick Home School, statistics, 1502. 

Brussels, kindergarten training in, 681. 

Bryn Mawr vollege, scholarship fund of, 839, 842; 
statistics, 1414. 

pee College, scholarship fund of, 839, 841, 
1408, 

Bucknell University, scholarship fund of, 839; 
statistics, 1409. 

Buffalo, N. Y.. class intervals in, 1068; statistics 
of schools of, 1156, 1159, 1174, 1192, 1260. 
Buffalo General Hospital Training School for 

Nurses, 1433. 

Buffalo University, Law School of, course of 
study, 415; and statistics, 144. 

Buildings and apparatus,in United States, number 
of public schoolhouses, 1, 2,18,30, 38,786, 1165, 
1182, 1183; value of,used for higher education, 
811; amount expended for, by public nor- 
mal schools, 871; possessed by colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, 1442; 
value of, possessed by schools for the special 
classes, 1474, 1479, 1490, 1494, 1497, 1500, 1501, 
1508, 1504, 1506; cf higher primary schools 
of Paris, 107, and of the soles d’asile of 
France, 728; in Japan, 302; in Russia, 231; 
voluntary contributions for, 280; in Korea, 
355; of the infant asylums of Italy, 745; 
proper arrangement of, 1042. 

See, also, Expenditures and seats. 

Bulgaria, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 369. 

Buls, M., superintendent of public instruction of 
Brussels, on kindergarten training, 681. 

Burke, John, on promotion intervals, 999. 

Burlington, Iowa, statistics of schools of, 1166, 
1184, 1220. : 

Burlington, Vt., statistics of schcols of, 1178, 1198. 

Burnham Indusirial Farm, statistics, 1507. 

Burritt College, statistics, 1411. 

Business, instruction in, in Germany, 188; in 
Japan, 309; in Italy, 331; number of stu- 
dents in colleges and universities pursuing 
a course of, 817; statistics of schools giving, 
1458, 1459. 

Bussy Institution, statistics, 1449. 

Butler, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194. 

Butler University, statistics, 1401. 

Butte City, Mont., statistics of schools of, 1172, 
1190. 


Cc. 


Cairo, I1l., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 1210 

Caisse des écoles, in France, 740. 

Caldwell College, statistics, 1415. 

California, school population and numberof adult 
males, 3; amountraised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 1§; per centum derived 
froin each sonrce of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure tor com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 84; names of city superintcndents 
and collegs presidents, 657, 665; school 
statistics of cities of, 786, 1164; statistics of 
sccondary education, 793, 1202,1304; growth 
of the kindergarten in, 777; number of stu- 
dents in each principa) branch of secondary 
schools, 801; statistics of colleges and nni- 

. versitics, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 
831, 833, 884, 835; statistics of profcssional 
schools, 874, 877, 878, 879; statistics of kin- 
dergartens, 1155; statistics of business col- 
leges, 1458; of institution for the deaf, 1475; 
for the blind, 1491: for the feeble-minded, 
1497; for juvenile delinquents, 1505. 


INDEX. 


California College, scholarship fund of, 837; sta 
tistics, 1399. - 

California College of Pharmacy, statistics, 1430. 

California Home for the Care and Training of 
Fechle-Minded Children, statistics, 1498. 

California Industriai School, statistics, 1596. 

California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and 
the Blind, statistics, 1476, 1492. 

California Medical College, statistics, 1426. 

California State Normal Schools, statistics, 1451. 

Calvin College, statistics, 1408. 

Cambridge, Mass., methods of promotion in, 991; 
class intervals in, 1006; statistics of schools 
of, 1155, 1168, 1186, 1236; statistics of truant 
school, i507. 

Camden, N.J., class intervals in, 1006; statistics 
of schools of, 1172, 1190. 

Campbell University, statistics, 1402. 

pa ae statistics of schools of, 1174, 1194, 

22s 

Canada, statistics of attendance, teachers, and cost 
for schools of all kinds, 370; education in 
law in, 549. 

Canisius College, statistics, 1407. 

Canterbury College, 88. 

Canton Theological School, statistics, 1437. 

Capital University, statistics, 1408. 

ae Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 
42 


Carleton College, scholarship fund of, 841; statis- 
tics, 1405. 

Carne, R. L., on promotion intervals, 998. 

Carpentry. See Manual training. 

- Carson and Newman College, statistics, 1411. 
Carthage College, statistics, 1400. ; 
Carthage Collegiate Institute, statistics, 1405. 
Casc School of Applied Science, statistics, 1449. 
Case system of instruction, in law, 380. 

Catawba College, statistics, 1407. 

Cathedral School for the Deaf, statistics, 1485. 

Catholic Institution for the Deaf and Dimb, La., 
statistics, 1485. 

Catholic Normal School of the Holy Family and 
Pio Nono College, statistics, 1457. 

Catholic University of America,the study of 
psychology at, 1140; statistics, 1435. 

Cedar Bluff Female College, statistics, 1417. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, statistics of schools of, 1166, 
1S 1299. 

Centcnary College. statistics, 1403. 

Central Alabama Acadcmy, statistics, 1456. 

Central College, scholarship fund of, 841; statis- 
tics, 1405, 

Central College of Physicians and Surgeons, sta- 
tisties, 1423. 

Central Falls, R.I., statistics of schools of, 1178, 

1196, 1288. 

| Central Female College (Ala.), statistics, 1415. 
Central Female College (Mo.), statistics, 1418. 
Central Female Institute, statistics, 1417. 

Central Indiana Normal] School, statistics, 1456. 

Central New York Institution for Deaf Mutes, 
statistics, 1477. 

Central Normal College, statistics, 1456. 

Central Pennsylvania College, scholarship fund 
of, 8389; statistics, 1409. 

Central Tennessee College, scholarship fund of, 
840; statistics,1411; law department of, 
course of study, 415: statistics of law depart- 
ment of, 1441; statistics of medical depart- 
ment of, 1426; statistics of dental depart- 
ment of, 1429; statistics of pharmaceutical 
department of, 1431; statistics of theologi- 
cal department of, 1439. } 

Central University, scholarship fund of, 837; sta- 
tistics, 1403; statistics of medical depart- 

ment of, 1423; statistics of dental depart- 

ment, 1428. 

Central University of Iowa, statistics, 1401. 

Central Wesleyan College, scholarship fund of, 
838; statistics (Mo.), 1405; statistics, theo- 
logical department of, 1437. 

Centre College, scholarship fund of, 837; statis- 
tics, 1403. . 

Chaddock College, statistics, 1401; school of law 
of, course of study, 416; statistics, 1440; 
medical college, statistics, 1423. 

Chaffee College of Agriculture, statistics, 1449. 
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Chandler Scientific Department of Dartmouth | Classics, number of students in public high 


College, statistics, 1449. 
Chappell Hill Female Colle ge, statistics, 1420. 
Charleston, S. C., statistics of kindergartens, 
1156; statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196, 1288. 
Charlotte, N. C., statistics of schools of, 1174, 1194. 
Chattaneoga, Tcnn., statistics of kindergartens, 
1159; statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196. 
Chattanooga Medical College, statistics, 1425. 
Chelsea, eae statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, 
123 


Chemistry, time devoted to study of, in French 
lycéc, 119; in secondary schools of Japan, 
293; in agricultural colleges, 607; number 
of students in secondary schools pursuing 
study of, 803, 806, 807, 809; number of public 
high school students studying, 1203; num- 
ber of students in private secondary schools 
pursuing study of, 1354. 

Chester, Pa., methods of promotion, 994; statis- 
tics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 1282. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., statistics of schools of, 1180, 1200, 
1300 


Chicago, Ill., class intervals in, 1006; statistics of 
schools of, 1157, 1166, 1184, 1210; statistics of 
day schools for the deaf, 1482. 

Chicago Baptist Union Theological Seminary, 
statistics, 1436. 

Chicago College of Pharmacy, statistics, 1430. 

Chicago Homeopathic Medical College, statistics, 

é. 
Chicago Manual Training School, statistics of, 


0. 

Chicago Medical College, statistics, 1423. 
Chicugo Ophthalmic College. statistics, 1427. 
Chicago Physio-Medical College, statistics, 1427. 
Chicago Polyclinic, statistics, 1427. 
Chicago Theological Seminary, statistics, 1435. 
Chicago Veterinary College, statistics, 1482. 
Chickasaw Female College, statistics, 1417. 
Chicopee, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1168, 

1186 


Chief State school officers, list of, 655. 

Chile, statistics of attendance, teachers, and cost 
for schools of ali kinds, 370. 

Chillicothe, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 
1194, 1272. 

China, law and lawyers in, 562. 


Chippewa Falls, Wis., statistics of schools of, | 


1180, 1198, 1298. 

Chowan Baptist Female Institute, statistics, 1419. 

Christchurch Boys’ High School, 65. 

Christian Biblical Institute, statistics, 1437. 

Christian Brothers’ College, statistics, 1411. 

Christian Female College, statistics, 1418. 

Christian University, statistics, 1405. 

Christ’s College and Grammar School, 64. 

Christ’s Hospital School, London, 140. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, class intervals in, 1008; statis- 
tics of schools of, 1159, 1176, 1194, 1272; sta- 
tistics of day school for the deaf, 1482. 

Cincinnati College, law school of, course of study, 
415; statistics of law school, 1441. 

Cincinnati College of Afedicine and Surgery, sta- 
tistics, 1425. 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, statistics, 1431. 

Cincinnati House of Refuge, statistics, 1507. 

Cincinnati Normal School, statistics, 1453. 

Cincinnati Oral School for the Deaf, statistics, 

13) 


Cincinnati Polyclinic, statistics, 1427. 

Cincinnati Wesleyan College, statistics, 1419. 

Cities, increase of, cause diminution of attend- 
ance, 11; classintervalsin, 1005, 1006; statis- 
nie of school systems of, in United States, 
1164. 

City of London School, curriculum of, 148. 

Civics, as a study in the elementary schools, 441. 

Claflin University, statistics, 1410, 1447. 

Claremont College, statistics, 1419. 

Clarke Institution for Deaf Mutes, statistics, 1485. 

Clark University (Ga.), statistics, 1400. 

Clark University (Mass.), scholarship fund of, 
842; the study of psychology at, 1141; statis- 
tics, 1404. 

Class, formation, discipline, and size of. See man- 
agement and supervision of instruction. 
ae class instruction see methods of instruc- 

jon. 
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schools preparing for college classical 
course, 1203; students in private secondary 
schools preparing for college course in, 1302. 
See also Latin, Greek, and language study of. 

Classification. See management and supervision 
of instruction. 

Clendencn, T. C.,on promotion intervals, 1002. 

Cleveland, Ohio, method of gradation, 995; class 
jntervals in, 1008; statistics of schools of, 
1159, 1176, 1194, 1272; statistics of normal 
training schgol, 1453. 

Cleveland College for Women, statistics, 1414. 

Clifton College, curriculum of, 149. 

Clinton, Towa, statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 
1222 


1188, 1236. 

Clinton College, statistics, 1416. 

Clinton Presbyterian College, statistics, 1410. 

Cobb Divinity School, statistics, 1436. 

Coe College, scholarship fund of, 837; statistics, 
1401. 

Coeducation, of the races, reasons against, 967. 

Cogswell Polytechnic College, statistics, 1449. 

Cohoes, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1174, 
192: 

Colby University, scholarship fund of, 837; sta- 
tistics, 1403. 

Coleman, E. N., views of,in classification, in city 
public schools, 994. 

Colfax College, statistics, 1412. 

Colgate University, scholarship fund of, 839; sta- 
tistics, 1407. 

College for Young Ladies, statistics, 1416. 

College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Aris, 
statistics, 1443. 

College of Charleston, statistics, 1410. 

College of Emporia, statistics, 1102. 

College of Montana, statistics, 1406. 

Colege of New Jersey, scholarship fund of, 838, 
“842; statistics, 1406; statistics of scientific 
department, 1449. 

College of Notre Dame, statistics, 1415. 

Coliege of Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
statistics, 1431. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons (Boston), sta- 
tistics, 1423. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons (Keokuk), 
statistics, 1423. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons in the City of 


New York, 1425. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of Balti- 
more, statistics, 1423. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago, 
statistics, 1423. 

College of St. Francis, scholarship fund of, 839; 
statistics, 1407. 

College of the Bible, theological course of, statis- 
tics, 1436. 

College of the Christian Brothers, statistics, 1405. 

College of the City of New York, statistics, 1407. 

College of the Holy Cross, scholarship fund of, 
838; statistics, 1404. 

Comoe ee the Immaculate Conception, statistics, 
403. 


College of the Sacred Heart, statistics, 1406. 

College of the Sisters of Bethany, statistics, 1416. 

College of William and Mary and State Normal 
School, statistics, 1454. 

Colleges. See Higher and professional education. 

Colorado, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per ccntum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 34; names of city superintendents 
and college presidents, 657,665; growth of 
the kindergarten in, 777; school statistics 
of cities of, 786, 1164; statistics of secondaly 
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Colorado—Continued. 
education,793, 811, 1204, 1805; number of stn- 
dentsin each principal branch of secondary 
schools, 801; statistics of colleges and uni- 
versities, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 
831, 833, 834, 885; statistics of professional 
schools, 874, 877, 879; statistics of kinder- 

artens, 1155; statistics of business col- 

eges, 1458; of institutions for the deaf, 
1475; for the blind, 1491; for juvenile delin- 
quents, 1505. 

Colorado Agricultural College, receipts from nat- 
ural endowment, 5$4; statistics, 1442. 

Colorado College, scholarship fund of, 837. 

Colorado Institution for the Education of the Mute 
and the Blind, statistics, 1476, 1492. 


Colorado Springs, Colo., statistics of schools of, | 


1157, 1164, 1182, 1204. 

Colored race, instruction in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, 620; benefit of normalschools 
to, 624; number in secondary schools, 792; 
percentage of,among secondary students, 
808; difhculties in the education of, 915; 
education of, 961; statistics of schools of all 
grades for, 1469. 

Columbia, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, 
1282. 

Columbia, S. C., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196. 

Columbia Athenxum, statistics of, 1419. 

Columbia College, scholarship fund of, 839, 842; 
university extension in, 845; fellowship for 
scientific research, 1063; the study of psy- 
chology at, 1142; statistics, 1407; school of 
law, course of study of, 415; early action of, 
in requiring lingnistic attainments on the 
part of matriculates in its law school, 439; 
statistics of law department of, 1441; statis- 
tics of medical department of, 1425; school 
of mines, 1449. 

Columbia Female College, statistics, 1419. 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, sta- 
tistics. 1476. 

Columbian University, statistics, 1399; law school 
of, course of study, 417; statistics of law 
school, 1440; statistics of medical depart- 


ment, 1423; statistics of dental department, | 


1428; statistics of Corcoran scientific school 
of, 1449. 


| Connectient School for Imbeciles, statistics, 1498. 
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Columbus, Ga., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, | 


1208. 

Columbus, Ohio, statistics of school of, 1156, 1159, 
1176, 1194, 1272. 

Columbus Medical College, statistics, 1425. 

Commercial schools. See Business, instruction in. 

Compulsory attendance. See Age. 

Concord, N. H., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1172, 
1190, 1256. 

Concordia College, statistics, 1401, 1436. 

Concordia Theological Seminary, statistics, 1437. 

Congregation de Notre Dame, statistics, 1415. 

Congress. proceedings of the first (Russian), for 
technical education, 253. 

Connecticut, school population and nnmber of 
adult males, 3; amount raised for support 
of common schools per capita of adult male 
population, and children 5-18, 21; attend- 


ance on public schools, 7; teachersin com- | 


mon schools, 10; average attendance, 12; 
length of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 
17; number of schoolhouses and valueof all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 


common schools, 19; per centum derived | 


from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure fercommon 
schools, 28-31; laws respecting attendance, 
34; names of city swperintendents and col- 
lege presidents, 657, 665; growth of the kin- 
dergarten in, 777; school statistics of citics 
of, 785, 1164; statistics of secondary ednca- 
tion, 792, 811, 1204, 1805; number of students 
in each principal branch of secondary 
schools, 801; statistics of colleges and nni- 
versities, 818, 816, 817,820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 
831, 843, 834, 835; statistics of professional 
schools, 873, 877, 878, 879; statistics of kin- 
dergartens, 1155; statistics of business col- 
leges, 1458, 1501; of institutions for the deaf, 
1474, 1484; for the feeble-minded, 1497, for 
juvenile delinquents, 1504. 
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ConnecticntState Normal Schools, statistics, 1451. 

Connecticut State Reform School, statistics, 1506. 

Connecticut Training School for Nurses, statis- 
tics, 1433. 

Contract schools of Alaska, 923, 930. 

Convent of the Good Shepherd, statistics, 1506. 

Cook County Normal School, statistics, 1451. 

Cooper Limestone Institute, statistics, 1419. 

Cooper Medical College, statistics, 1422. 

Cooper Memorial College, statistics, 1402. - 

Cooper Normal College, statistics, 1415, 1456. 

Corinth Female College, statistics, 1417. 


Cornell College, scholarship fund of, 837, 839, 842; 
statistics, 1401; the study of psychology at, 
1142; statistics, 1407; law department of, 
course of study, 416; school of law, 1441; 
agricultural college of, receipts from the 
national endowment, 594; statistics of agri- 
cultural college, 1443. 

Cortland, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1714, 1192. 

Corvallis College, statistics, 1409. 

Cost of education. See Expenditures. 

Costa Rica, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 370. 

Cotner University, statistics, 1406; statistics of 
medical department of, 1424. 

Cottingham, W.W., on promotion intervals, 1001. 

Council Blitfs, Iowa, statistics of schools of, 1166, 
1184, 1222. 

Courses of study. See Curriculum. 

Covington, Ky., statistics of school of, 1168, 1186. 

Cox, Charles F., on the advantages to teachers 
accruing from mutual alliance, 1059. 

Créches. See indergartens. 

Creighton College, statistics, 1406. 

Crozier Theological Seminary, statistics, 1436. 


Cumberland University, statistics, 1411; law 
school of, course of study, 417 statistics of 
law school, 1441; statistics of theological 
school, 1439. 

Cumberland Female College, statistics, 1420. 


Curriculnm, of elementary, secondary, and higher 
schools in New Zealand, 46, 53-92; in France, 
of elementary and secondary schools, 99, 
106,119; of elementary schools in Great 
Britain, 133 and note, 134; of several Eng- 
lish secondarv schools, 145; of Irish elemen- 
tary schools, 159; of Irish training colleges 
for teachers, 160; faults frequently found 
in, of industrial schools, 169; of schools in 
Russia, 217; of tho Russian technological 
and industrial schools, 244; of schools of 
several grades of Japan, 277, 290, 285, 294, 
296; of the secondary schools of Italy, 326; 
of the elementary school of Korea, 350; 
usual, in law schools, 379; length of time 
required to complete in law schools, 383; of 
European law: schools, 498; of the several 
law schools of the United States, 414; of 
law schools of Europe. 473; of Canadian law 
schools, 549; of Australian law schools, 
551; of Spanish American law schools, 553; 
of Japanese law schools, 557; statutory pro- 
vision concerning that of the colleges en- 
dowed by the act of Congress of 1890, 589; 
of the colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, 605; of the kindergartens of 
the cities of Brussels and Antwerp, 696; of 
training school for Breslau kindergariners, 
709; of the salles d'asile, 728; opposition to 
the true kindergarten, 714, 736; of the écoles 
maternelles of Paris,741; of tke Froebel 
Institute at Naples,747; ofsecondary schools 
in the United States, 800; of university ex- 
tension course, 84%; weakness of the elemen- 
tary, in Virginie, 911; gradation of, in city 
public schools, 981, 1008; object of strength- 
ening elementary, in Massachusetts, 
1037; three years’ college curriculum, criti- 
cised, 1039; readjustment of, 1042; need of 
reform in, of rural schools, 1053; number of 
years required to complete, in city systems 
of public schools, 1165; length of in profes- 
sional schools, 1422, 1435, 1438, 1451. 

See also, Study of language, and name of each 
study; also, Programme for time devoted 
to each study, and Term for annnal dura- 
tion of sttidy; also, Methods of Instruction. 


INDEX. 


BD. 


Daily programme. See Programme, also Session. 

Dairying, in agricultural coileges, 607. 

Dakota Reform School, statistics, 1507. 

Dakota School for Deaf Mutes, statistics, 1478. 

Dakota University, statistics, 1410. 

Dallas, Tex., statistics ofschools of, 1178,1198, 1290. 

Dalton Female College, statistics, 1415. 

Danbury, Conn., statistics of schools of, 1164, 1182, 
1206. 

Daniels, C. A., on classification, 1001. 

Danville, U1., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 
WA 


Danville, Va., statistics of schools of, 1180, 1198. 

Danville College for Young Ladies, statistics, 1420. 

Dartmouth College, scholarship fund of, 838; sta- 
tistics, 1406; statistics of scientific depart- 
ments, 1449; medical dcpartment of, statis- 
tics, 1424. 

Daughters College, statistics, 1416. 

Davenport, Iowa, statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 
1222. 

Davenport Female College, statistics, 1419. 

Davidson College, scholarship fund of, 839; statis- 
tics, 1407. 

Days, aggregate number of attendance in schools 
of U.S., 1,18. See also Term. 

Dayton, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 

ade 

Deaf, number of institutions for,in Russia, 236; 
education of, in Japan, 307; statistics of in- 
stitutions for the education of, 1474, 1481, 
1484. 

Decatur, I1., statistics of schoois of 1166, 1184, 1212. 

Defiance College, statistics, 1457. 

De Garmo, Charles, on literature and moral 
training, 1053. 

Degree, institution of a, in science, in France, 111; 
changes in the French baccalaureate, 116; 
kind conferred at completion of course of 
French lycée, 116; examination for,in Italian 
universities, 334; in Korea, 359, 360; examin- 
ation for law, in England, 449; action of Yale 
University regarding degree of Ph. D., 815; 
number of students in several degree courses 
ofcolleges and universities, 817, 820; number 
conferred by colleges and univcraities, 829, 
831; possession of, as a license to exercise a 
profession, 865; conferred by technological 
schools, 868; conferred by professional 
schools, 873, 877, 878; in professional schools 
having a degree, 872, 873, 877, 878. 

Nekalb, I11., statistics of schools of, 1212. 

Delaware, schoel population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
¥ation, and children 5-18,21; attendance on 
ywublic schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 128; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of school houses, and value of all 
property owned by common school system, 
18; income from all sources, fur support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
trom cach source of incomc for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; names of city superin- 
tendents and coliege presidents, 657, 665; 
growth of the kindergarten in, 777; school 
statistics of cities of, 785,1164; statistics of 
secondary education, 792, 811; number of 
students in each principal branch of second- 
ary schools, 801; statistics of colleges and 
universities, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 
829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of colored 
population and of schools for edncating it, 
961, 962; statistics of business colleges, 1458; 
for juvenile delinquents, 1504. 

ee Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 
T2H2. 

Delaware Agricultural College for Colored Stu- 
dents, statistics, 1447. 

Delaware College, receipts from national endow- 
ment, 594; university extension in, 843; 
statistics, 1899, 1442. 

Delaware Colored Agricultural College, receipts 
from national endowment, 594. 
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Delinquents, juvenile, statistics of schools for, 
1504. 


Denison, Tex., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1198. 

Denison University, the study of experimental 
Vee nee at, 1148; statistics, 1408. 

Denmark, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 369; statistics 
of law schools, 454. 

Dentistry, statistics of schools of, 873, 1428. 

Denver, Colo., class intervals in, 1006; statistics 
of schools of, 1156, 1157, 1i64, 1182, 1204; 
statistics of manual training school of, 1450. 

De Pauw University, statistics, 1401; school of 
law of, course of study, 417, and statistics, 
1440; statistics ofschool of theology of, 1436. 

Des Moines, Iowa, statistics of schools of, 1155, 
1166, 1184, 1222. 

Des Moines College, scholarship fund of, 837; sta- 
tistics, 1401. 

Detroit, Mich., class intervals in, 1006; statistics 
of schools of, 1158, 1170,1188. — 

Detroit College, statistics, 1404. 

Detroit College of Medicine, 1424; statistics of 
veterinary department, 1452. 

Dexter Normal School, statistics, 1456. : 

Dickinson College, statistics, 1409; school of law, 
course of study.430; and statistics, 1441. 

Discipline. Sce Management and Supervision of 
Instruction. 

District of Celumbia, school population and num- 
ber of adult males, 3; amount raised for 
support of common schools per capita of 
adult male population, and children 5-18, 21; 
attcridance on public schools, 7; teachers in 
cormmon schcols, 10; average attendance, 12; 
length of school term, 13; saYary of teachers, 
17; number of schoe] houses and value of 
ali property owned by common-school sys- 
tem, 18; income from all sources for sup- 
port of common schools,19; per centum 
derived from each source of income for sup- 
port of common schools, 22; expenditure 
for common schools, 28-31; laws respecting — 
attendance, 34; names of city superintend- 
ents ard college presidents, 657, 665; growth 
of the kindergarten in, 777; school statistics 


: of cities of, 785, 1164; statistics of secondary 


education, 792, 1207, 1308; number of stu- 
dents in each principal branch of secondary 
schools, 801; statistics of colleges and uni- 
versitics, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 
831, 833, 8384, 835; statistics of professional 
schools, 878, 877, 878, 879; statistics of col- 
ered population and schools for educating 
in, 961, $62, $63; statislics of business col- 
leges, 1458; of institutions for the deaf, 1474; 
for juvenile delinquents, 1504. 

Division of time. See Programme. 

Doane eee scholarship fund of, 841; statistics, 
140 


Dr. Martin Luther Colicge, statistics, 1405. 

Donations. See Benefactions. 

Dover, N. H., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190, 
1256. 

Downcr Coliege, statistics, 1421. 

Drake University, scholarship fund of, 841; sta- 
tistics, 1401; statistics of medical depart: 
ment of, 1423; bible college, statistics, 1436. 

Draper, A.S., accounts for the decrease in attend- 
ance on common schools of New York, 10; 
on practicability of a longer school term, 
1053; on the value of the kindergaricn, 
1046; on present condition of rural schools, 
1056. 

Drawing, time devoted to study of, in French 
lyceés, 114, 119; in Japanese secondary 
schools for girls, 297; in the Parisian 
écoles maternellies, 742. 

Dresden, establishment of kindergarteus in, 710. 

Drew Theological Seminary, statistics, 1437. 

Drury College, statistics, 1405. 

Dubuque, Iowa, statistics of schools of, 1166, 1186, 
1222. 

Due West Female College, statistics, 1419. 

Duluth, pata statistics of schools of, 1170, 1190, 
1248. 

Dunkirk, N Y., statistics of schools of, 1159, 1174, 
1192, 1262. 
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Dunmore, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, 
282, 


Dynamics, number of passes in subject of, in 
Great Britain, 136. 


E. 


Earlham College, scholarship fund of, 837; statis- 
tics, 1401. 

Fastern Lowa School for the Deaf, statistics, 1485. 

East Liverpool, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 
1176, 1194. 

East Mississippi Female College, statistics, 1417. 

East Portland, Oregon, statistics of schools of, 
1176, 1194, 1280. 


Easton, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, | 
282 


1282. 

East St. Louis, Il., statistics of schools of, 1166, 
1184, 1212. 

Eaton, John, paper by, on education in Hawaii, 
365 


Eau Claire, Wis., statistics of schools of, 1180, 
1 


198. 
Eclectic Medical College of the city of New York, 
. Statistics, 1426. 

Eclectic Medical Institute, statistics, 1427. 

Eclectic medicine, statistics of schools for, 1426. 

Ecole Pape-Carpantier, 734. 

Ecoles gardiennes. See Kindergartens. 

Ecoles maternelles, 728. 

Ecoles primaires supérieures. 
education. 

Ecuador, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 370. 

Eden College, statistics, 1437. 

Edgewater, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 
1192. 

Education, movement and spirit of, in Japan, 313; 
in Italy, 323. 

See also Elementary, Higher, and Secondary 
education, Administration and organization 
of systems, Management and supervision of 
instruction, Methods of instruction, Cur- 
riculum, Teachers, and Professors and in- 
structors. 

Edwards, Richard, on reform in crrricnlum of 
the public schools, 1053. 

Egypt, statistics of attendance, teachers, and cost 
for schools of all kinds, 370. 

Elgin, Ul., promotion intervals at, 1002; statistics 
of schools of, 1157, 1166, 1184, 1212. 

Elizabeth, N. J., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190, 


1258. 

Elkhart, Ind., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184. 

Elmira, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 1192, 
1262. 

Elmira College, scholarship fund of, 841. 

El Paso, Tex., statistics of kindergartens, 1160; 
statistics of schools of, 1178, 1198. 

Elementary education, in the United States, sta- 
tistics, 1-44; State laws respecting attend- 
ance, 34; in Great Britain, 125; provision 
for, in Ireland, 153; in Russia, 197, 246; in 
Japan, 266, 269, 272, 273,291; in Italy, 322; 
in Korea, 349; attendance at, and teachers, 
and cost of schools for, in civilized coun- 
tries, 369; instruction in civics inelementary 
schoools, 441; separate functions of school 
and kindergarten, 714; statistics of city sys- 
tems, 785; in Virginia, before the war of 
the rebellion, 889; in Alaska, 923; of colored 
race, 961; class intervals in public schools, 
991; excerpts relating to the general course 
and aim ef, 1031; hygienic arrangements in, 
1043; general remarks by several persons 
on private and parochial schools, 1050; con- 
dition and improvement of rural schools, 
1053; mental and physical condition of 50,000 
school children of London, 1087; education 
of the abnormal classes, 1083-1138; number 
of students pursuing a course of, in private 
secondary schools, 1302. 

See also Kindergartens, Administration and or- 
ganization of systems, Management and 
supervision, of instruction, Methods of in- 
struction, Curriculum, Programme, Teach- 
ers, Students, Salaries, Income, Expendi- 
Ge Funds, and Appropriation, State and 
ocal. =A 


See Secondary 
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Elizabeth Aull Female Seminary, statistics, 1418. 

Elmira College, statistics, 1414. 

Emerson Normal Institute, statistics, 1456. 

Eminence College, statistics, 1403. 

Emory and Henry College, statistics, 1412; law 
department of, course of study, 423; statis- 
ee, 1400; statistics of law department of, 

440. 

Engineering, schools of. See Higher and profes- 

sional education. 

England and Wales, education in, during 1891-92, 
125, 369; reforms in law education, 408; 
requisites for admission to study law, 450; 
the kindergarten in, 750. 

Enrollment in schools. See Students, Higher 
Secondary, and Elementary Education. 

Ensworth Medical College, statistics, 1424. 

Episcopal Female Institute, statistics, 1421. 

Episcopal Theological School, statistics, 1437. 

Ephpheta School for the Deaf, 1485. 

Erie, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, 1282; 
statistics of teachers’ training class, 1454. 

Erskine College, scholarship fund of, 840; sta- 
tistics,1410. 

Erskine Theological Seminary, statistics, 1439. 

Eskimos, education of, 924. 

Essex County Truant School, statistics, 1506. 

Ethics, in secondary schools of Japan, 293. 

Eureka College, statistics, 1400; bible depart- 
ment of, statistics, 1435. 

Europe, education in law in, 447. : 

Evansville, Ind., statistics of schools of, 1166, 
ee 1218; statistics of school for the deaf, 

482. 

Evangelical Institution for Deaf and Dumb, sta- 
tistics, 1485, 

Evangelical Lutheran Teachers’ Seminary, statis- 
tics, 1457. 

Evangelica] Lutheran Theological Seminary, sta- 
tistics, 1439. 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary of 
the Synod of Wisconsin. statistics, 1439. 

Evangelical Proseminary, statistics, 1400. 

Evelyn College, statistics, 1414. 


_ Evening schools, in Great Britain, 134; in Italy, 


324; cost of public, in cities, 1183; courses 
in business colleges, 1459. 

Everett, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1168, 1188, 
1238 


Ewing College, statistics, 1400. 

Examinations, for the “leaving certificate”’ in 
Great Britain, 135; payments on result of, 
in Ireland, 159; for positions in the civil 
service, 358; in law schools, 383; prelimi- 
nary and final, for law students, in England, 
409, 529; law matriculate examinationin New 
York, 439; proportion of students who fail 
in law school, 454; for kindergartner certifi- 
cate, in England, 753; of women for admis- 
sion to Brown University, 815. 

See also Degrees. 

Exhibitions, industrial school, in Germany, 176. 

Expenditure, inthe United States, for support of 
State systems of common schools during 
year, 2,31-33; for common schools from 
1870-91, 28, 29, 38, 39; for education in New 
Zealand, 46; for higher primary schools of 
Paris, 108; for support of schools, in Great 
Britain, 129, 132; for support of education, 
by science and art department of England, 
144; for support of education, in Ireland, 
151; for educational purposes, in Russia, 
209, 249; for education, in Japan, 274, 281; 
of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, 594, 613; for support of agricultural 
experiment stations, 644; for the public 
kindergartens of Belgium, 677; for the in- 
fant asylums of Italy, 745; for all school 
purposes in cities, 786,1183; for all pur- 
poses of colleges of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, 613, 1443; for schools for 
the special classes (deaf, etc.), 1474, 1479, 
1490, 1494, 1497, 1500, 1501, 1503, 1504, 1506. 

See also Buildings and accessories. 
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Fairfield College, statistics, 1406. 
> 
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Fall River, Mass., class intervals in, 1006; statis- 
ties of schools of, 1158, 1170, 1188; statistics 
of teachers training school, 1452. 
eee emcees scholarship fund of, 839; statistics, 
07 


Farrand Training School for Nurses, statistics, 
3 


1433. 

Feeble-minded, schools for, in Russia, 236; cases 
of, among school children of London, 1105; 
statistics of schools for educating, 1497. 

Fees. See Tuition. 

Fellowships, for scicntific research in colleges of 
the United States, 1062. 

Ferris Industrial School, statistics, 1506. 

Fichte-Kindergarten, of Berlin, 714. 

Finances. See Income and Expenditure. 

Fine arts, institutions for fostering the, in Italy, 
336. 


oO . 
Findlay, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 
1274 


is. 

Findlay College, scholarship fund of, 839; statis- 
ties, 1408. 

Finland, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 369. 

Fisher, Gilman C., on promotion intervals, 996. 

Fisk University, scholarship funds of, 840, 841; 
statistics, 1411; statistics of theological 
course, 14389. : 

Fitchburg, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1238. i ; 

Fitzpatrick, Frank A., on grading of city public 
schools, 989. 

¥F. Knapp’s Institute, statistics, 1485. 

Flint, Mich., statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188, 
1244 


Florida, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; names of city superin- 
tendents and college presidents, 657, 665; 

» growth of the kindergarten in, 777; school 
statistics of cities of, 785, 1164; statistics of 
secondary education, 792, 811, 1208, 1307, 1308; 
number of students in each principal braneh 
of secondary schools, 801; statistics of col- 
lege and universities, 810, 814, 817, 820, 822, 
827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of 
professional schools, 879; statistics of col- 
ored population and schools for educating 
it, 961, 962, 968; statistics of business col- 
leges, 1458; of institutions for the deaf, 1474; 
for the blind, 1490. 

Florida A giiculture College, receipts fromnational 
endowment, 594; statistics, 1442. 

Florida Blind and Deaf-Mute Institute, statistics, 
1476, 1492. 

Florida Colored Normal School, receipts from 
national endowment, 594; statistics, 1399. 

Florida State normal schools, statistics, 1451. 

Flower Mission Training School for Nurses, sta- 
tistics, 1438, 

Flushing, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 1192, 
1262. 

Fond du Lac., Wis., statistics of schools of, 1180, 
1198, 1298. 

Font Hill Private Institution for Feeble-Minded 
and Epileptic Children, statistics, 1502. 

Foreign languages. See Language, study of. 

Fort Scott, Kans., statisties of schools of, 1168, 


1186. 

Fort Smith, Ark., statistics of schools of, 1164, 
1182, 1202. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., statistics of schools of, 1166, 
1184, 1218. 


Fort Wayne Medical College, statistics, 1423. 

Fort Worth, Tex., statistics of schools of, 1178, 
1198, 1290. 

Fort Worth University, statistics, 1411. 

Fox, William F.,on promotion, 996. 
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Framingham, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1238. 

France, educational operations during 1890-’91, 
957; growth of elementary education in, 101; 
statistics of attendance, teachers, and cost 
for schools of all kinds, 369; course prelimi- 
nary to beginning the study of law, 450; sta- 
tistics of law schools, 454; the kindergarten 
in, 721. 

Franklin and Marshall College, statistics, 1409. 

Franklin College (Ind.), statistics, 1401. 

Franklin College (Ohio), statistics, 1408. 

ie ei Md., statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, 
1234, 

Frederick Female Seminary, statistics, 1417. 

Free tuition. See Gratuity. 

Fremont Normal School and Business Institute, 
statisties, 1457. 

French, number of students in secondary schools 
Pueseins study of, 801, 804, 807, 809, 1203, 
1354. 


French, Miss Frances Graham, paper by, on edu- 
cation in Russia, 195; mentioned, 377. 
French Protestant College, scholarship fund of, 

838; university extension in, 844; statistics, 
1404. 
¥Frecport, aa statistics of schools of, 1157, 1166, 
84, 1212. 
Froebel, F. W.A,, part taken by, in introducing 
kindergartens in Hamburg and Dresden, 
709. 


| Froebel, Madame Louise, part of, in introduction 


of kindergartens into Germany, 709, 717. 

Funds, permanent, possessed by State common- 
school systems; receipts from, for support 
of common schools in the United States, 19; 
establishment of, for the colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanie arts, 582, 621, 870, 
1445; possessed by universities and colleges 
in the form of scholarships or fellowships, 
836; amount of productive, possessed by 
secondary schools, 812; endowed chairs in 
professional schools, 866. 

Furman University, statistics, 1410. 


G. 


Gainesville College, statistics, 1400. 

Galesburg, Ill., promotion intervals in, 997, sta- 
tistics of schools of, 1157, 1166, 1184, 1212. 

poston, Tex,, statistics of schools of, 1178, 1198, 


Gammon Theological Seminary, statistics, 1435. 

Gardens, in connection with kindergarten in- 
struction, 745. 

Garfield University, statistics of law college, 1440. 

Garrard College, statistics, 1403. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, statistics, 1435. 

Gaston College, statistics, 1419. 

Gates tapes scholarship fund of, 828; statistics, 

406. 

ae Dr., on intellectual overproduction, 

General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, 
statistics, 1437. 

Geneva, kindergarten in, 703. 

Geneva College, statistics, 1409. 

Geography, time devoted to study of,in French 
lycée, 114,119; in secondary schools of Ja- 
pans 293; in the Parisian écoles maternelles, 


Geometry, number of passes in, in Great Britain, 
136; number of students. in secondary 
schools pursuing study of, 802, 805, 807, 809, 
1203, 1354. 

Georgetown College, scholarship fund of, 837; 
We its course to women, 815; statistics, 

403. 

Georgetown Female Seminary, statistics, 1416. 

Georgetown University, statistics, 1399; school 
of law of, course of study, 418; statistics of 
Broo of law of, 1440; medical department, 

Georgia, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
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Georgia—Continued. ; 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of school houses and value of all 
property owned by common school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; percentum derived from 
each source of income for support of com- 
mon schools, 22; expenditure for common 


schools, 28-31; names of city supcrintend- - 


ents and college prcsidents, 657, 665; 
growth of the kindergarten in, 777; school 
statistics of cities of, 785, 1166; statistics of 
secondary education, 1208, 1308, 1310; num- 
ber of students in each principal branch of 
secondary schools, 801; statistics of colleges 
and universities, 811, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 
828, 829, 830, 833, 834, 885; statistics of profes- 
sional schools, 873, 877, 878; statistics of col- 
ored population and schools for educating 
it, 961, 962, 963; statistics of kindergartens, 
1155; statistics of business colleges, 1458, 
of institutions for the deaf, 1474; for the 
blind, 1490. 

Georgia Academy for the Blind, statistics, 1492. 

Georgia College of Eclectic Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Statistics, 1426. 

Georgia Industrial College for Colored Youths, 
statistics, 1447. 

Georgia Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, statistics, 1476. 

Gcorgia School of Technology, statistics, 1449. 

Georgia Stats College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts, statistics, 1442, 

German, number of students in secondary schools 
pursuing study of, 802, 805.807,809,1203, 1354. 

German College, statistics, 1401; theological 
course of, statistics, 1436. 

Gcrman English College, scholarship fund of, 840; 
statistics, 1400; statistics of theological 
department, 1435. 

German Presbytcrian Theological School of the 
Northwest, statistics, 1436. 


INDEX. 


Great ye and Ireiand, statistics of law school, 


See also England and Waies, Scotland and 

Treland. 

Greece, statistics of attendance, teachers, and cost 
for schools of all kinds, 369; statistics of 
law schools, 454. 

Greck, number of studcnts in sccondary schools 
Panne study of, 801, 804, 807, 809, 1203, 
1354, : 

See also Language, study of. 

Grecn Bay, Wis., statistics of schools of, 1180, 
1198, 1298. 

Greencastle, Ind., promotion intervals in, 1000. 

Grecnsboro Female College, statistics, 1419. 

Greenville, S. C., statistics of schools of, 1178,1196. 

paper a and Tusculum College, statistics, 

411. 

Greenville Female College, statistics, 1419. 

Gregory, B.C., on gradation, 995. 

Griswold College, scholarship fund of, 837; statis- 
tics, 1401; theological department, statis- 
tics. 1436. 

Gross Medical College, statistics of, 1422. 

Grounds. See Buildings and acccssories. 

Grove City College, statistics, 1409. 

Guatemala, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost of schools of all kinds, 370. 

Guildford College, statistics, 1407. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, statistics, 1405. 

Benes Robert, on grading in public schools, 

95. 
Gymnastics. See Physical training. 


EE. 


Haeckel, Ernst, on the value of classical studies, 
1042. 

Hagcrstown, Md., statistics of schools of, 1168, 
1186, 1234. 

Hahnemann Hospital College, statistics, 1427. 


-. Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, sta- 


German Theological School of Newark, statistics, 


1437. 
German Theological Seminary, statistics, 1437. 


German Wallace College, statistics, 1408; statis- | 
| Haish Manual Training School of Denver Univer- 


tics of theological department of, 1438. 

Germany, industrial and technical education in, 
165; course preliminary to entering upon 
the study of law,451; statistics of law 
schools, 454; kindergartcn¢ in, 705; ovcr- 
crowding of professioxs in, 1038. 

Gilbert Academy, statistics, 1456. 

Gilbert Haven School of Theology, statistics, 1436. 

Gilson’s Normal and Training School, 1456. 

Girard College, statistics of normal training 
departinent, 1450. 

Glendale Female College, statistics, 1419. 

Glens Falls, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 
1192, 1262. 

eeart oe Mass.,statistics of schools of, 1170,1188, 
1238 


Gloversville, N.Y., statistics of schools of, 1156, 
1174, 1192. 
Gorton, Charles E.,on promotion in publicschools, 


Gradcd schools. See Management and supervis- 
ion of instruction. 

Graduates, number of, from all educational insti- 
tutions of Japan, 278; statistics of schools 
of medicine for, 874; graduating froin sec- 
ondary institutions, 792, 1202, 1302; number 
of studentsin departments for,in colleges 
and universities of the United Statcs, 13988, 
1414; number of, from colleges for women, 
1415; statistics of schools for, in medicine, 
1427; from professional schools, 1422, 1435, 
1438, 1451; from commercial and business 
colleges, 1458, 1459. 

See also Degrees. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., class intervals in. 1006; sta- 
tistics of schools of, 1155, 1158, 1170, 1188. 

Grand River College, statistics, 1405. 

Grants, government. See Appropriation, State 
and local. 

Granville Female College, statistics, 1419. 


tistics, 1427. 

Haiimann, W.N., paper by, on history and status 
of public kindergartens in several Euro 
pean countries, 676; on promotion intervals, 
1000. 


sity, statistics, 1450. 

Hall, G. Stanlcy, on the recent progress in cduca- 
tion, 1031; on the hygienic conditions of 
school life, 1042. 

Hamburg, Germany, establishment of kinder- 
gartens in, 709. 

Hamilton, O., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 
1274, 

Eamilten College, scholarship fund of, 841. 

Hamilton College, statistics, 1407. 

Hamilton Female College, statistics, 1416. 

Hamilton Theological Seminary, statistics, 1437. 

Hamline University, statistics, 1404. 

Hampden-Sidney College, scholarship fund of, 
840, 811, 842; statistics, 1412. 

Hampton Normzland Industrial Institute,receipts 
from the national endowment, 593; statistics, 
889, 1448, 1454. 

Hannibal, Mo., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190, 
1250. 

Hanover College, statistics, 1401. 

Hard, M. E., on promotion, 1003. 

Hardin College, statistics, 1418. 

Harris, J. N.,founds school of science in Japan, 
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315. 

Harris, W. T., Commissioner of Education, letter, 
forwarding report on Icgal education in the 
United States, 376; the education of the 
negro, 968; grading of city schools, 984; re- 
ports on school statistics, 1013; the educative 
influcuce of the printed page, 1032; memory 
in education, 1035; the introduction of the 
kindergarten into St. Louis, 1047; oral vs. 
text-book instruction, 1048; grading in 
country schools, 1054. 

Harrisburg, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, 

284 


Harrison, N.J., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190. 
Marrow College, curriculum of, 145. 


a 


INDEX. 


Hart, Albert Bushnell, on the Cambridge, Mass., 
movement to improve clementary instruc- 
tion, 1087. 

Hartford, Conn., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1164, 
1182, 1206. 

Hartford ‘Theological Seminary, statistics, 1435. 

Hartsville College, statistics, 1401. 

Hartwick Seminary, statistics, 1437. 

Harvard University, scholarship, use of, 838, 841, 
842; university extension in, 844; summer 
courses of, 850; fellowships in science, 1063; 
the study of psychology at, 1143; statistics, 
1404; law school of, course of study, 418; sta- 
tistics of law school, 1440; statistics of med- 
ical school, 1423; statistics of dental depart- 
ment, 1428; statistics of school of vetcrinary 
medicine, 1432; divinity school of, 1487; sta- 
tistics of scientific schools of, 1449. 

Harwood Seminary, statistics, 1416. 

Hastings, Nebr., class intervalsin, 996; statistics 
of schools of, 1172, 1190, 1254. 

Hastiugs Coliege of Law, course of study, 419. 

Havertord College, scholarship fund of, 839, 841, 
812; university extension in, 8415; statistics, 
1409. 

Haverhill, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1238; statistics of training school for 
teachers, 1452. 

Hawaii, education in, 365. 

Hazleton, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, 
1284. 

Hebrew Technical Institute, statistics, 1450. 

Hebrew Union College, statistics, 1438. 

Hedding College, statistics, 1400. 

Heerwart, Miss., work of, in introducing kinder- 
garten into England, 751. 

Heidelberg Theological Seminary, statistics, 1438 

Heidelberg University, statistics, 1409. 

Helena, Mont., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190. 

Henderson, Ky., statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, 

Hendrix College, statistics, 1398. 

Hesperian College, statistics, 1399. 

Higher and professional education (including 
training for teaching and industries), pro- 
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Higher and professional education. 

See also Curriculum, Professors and instructors, 
Teachers, Students, Degrecs, Fellowships, 
Scholarships, Funds, Income, Expenditure, 
Appropriation, State and local. 


| Highland Park Normal College, statistics, 1456. 


portional part of attendance at public and | 


private schools of all grades enrolled in in- 
stitutions giving higher education, 40-44; 
in New Zealand, 86; in Great Britain, 135; 
State appropriations for, in Scotland, 136; 
entrance examination in Great Britain, 136; 
work of the classes of the British Science 


163; industrial and technical education in 
Central Europe, 165; in Russia, 202, 221, 243; 
in Japan, 269, 273, 275, 298, 310, 312; in Italy 
327, 329, 232, 3384; in Korea, 352, 354, 356; in 
Hawaii, 367; statistics of attendance, teach- 
ers, and expenditures for, in civilized comn- 
tries, 369; report of the committee of the 
American Bar Association on law study,376§; 
study of law should be a part of, 385; a gen- 
eral culture required of intending students 
of the law in England, 409; institutions giv- 
inginstruction in law, 414,433; requisites for 
admission to thestudy oflaw in New York, 
439; requirements for admission to study 
law in Europe, 449; proportion of students 
who fail to pass examination in European 
law schools, 454; the colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts of the United States, 579; 
students in secondary institutions prepar- 
ing for college, 792; statistics of, in the 
United States, 813; action of Yale Univer- 
sity in regard to conferring PH.D. degree, 
815; students in professional departments 
of universities and colleges, 817, 820; schol- 
arships in institutions for, in United States, 
835; university extensionin institutions for, 
843; remarks on character of professional 
instruction in the United States, 865; in 
Virginia, 910; institutions for the colored 
race, 962; excerpts relating to the course 
and purpose of, 1038; association of special- 
ists in science, for the purpose of research, 
1062; facilities for the study of experimental 
psychology in the colleges of the United 
States, 1139; statistics of, 1398; statistics of 
institutions for the, of women, 1414. 


Highland University, scholarship fund of, 837; 
statistics, 1402. 


Hillsboro College, statistics, 1408. 

Hillsdale College, university cxtension in, 845; 
statistics, 1404; statistics of theological 
department, 1437. 

Hillside School, statistics, 1502. 

Hiram College, statistics, 1408. 

History, time devoted to study of, in French 
lycée, 114, 119; in secondary schools of 
Japan, 293; number of students in sccond- 
ary schools, pursuing study of general, 
803, 806, 807, 809, 1203, 1354. 

Hiwassee College, statistics, 1411 

Hobart College, scholarship fund of, 838; statis- 
tics, 1407. 


Hoboken, N.J., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190, 
1258 


Hoffmaan, Hemrich, part taken by, in the estab- 
lishment of the kindergarten in Germany 
and England, 718. 

Holcombe, J. W., chief clerk, work of, in prepara- 
tion of report on legal cducation in the United 
States, 377. 

Hollins Institute, work of, 882. 

Holy Ghost College, statistics, 1410. 

Holyoke, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188. 


Home and Colonial Infant School Society, 750. 

Homeopathic Hospital College of Cleveland, 
statistics, 1427. 

Homeopathic Medicai College of Missouri, statis- 
tics, 1427. 

Home School for Nervous and Delicate Children 
and Youth, statistics, 1502. 

Homes: schools for instruction in, statistics, 
1827. 


Hope College, statistics, 1404. 

Hope Institute, statistics, 1411. 

Horace Mann School for the Deaf, statistics, 
1482 


Hornelisville, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 
1174, 1192, 1264. 


and Art Department, 143; in Ireland, 161, | Hospital College of Medicine (Louisville), statis- 


ties, 1423. 
Hot Springs, Ark., statistics of schools of, 1164, 
1182, 1202. 


Hours, school. See Session. 

House, Willie D., on promotion intervals, 1000. 

Houston, Tex., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1198. 

Howard College, statistics, 1398. 

Howard Female College (Mo.), statistics, 1418. 

Howard Female College (Tenn.), statistics, 1419. 

Howard Payne College, statistics, 1411. 

Howard University, statistics, 1399; statistics of 
law department, 419, 1420; statistics of 
medical department, 1442; statistics of 
dental department, 1428; theological depart- 
ment of, 1435. 

Hudson, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 1192, 
1264. 


Hungary, statistics of attendance, teachers, and | 
cost for schools of all kinds, 369; statistics. 
of iaw schools, 454. 

Hunt, E., proposes eiectives in grammar grades, 
1003 


Hunt, Leigh R., on promotion intervals, 1002, 
Huntington, W. Va., statistics of schools of, 1180, 
1198. 


Hunt and Hnddleston College, statistics, 1405. 

Huntsville Femaie College, statistics, 1415. 

Huntsville Female Seminary, statistics, 1415. 

Hutchinson, Kans., statistics of schools of, 1168, 
1186, 1228. 

Hyde Park, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1238. 


Hygiene, in the construction of school buildings, 
and class instruction, 1043. 
See also ‘Temperance instruction. 


e 
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F. 


Idaho, School population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation and children 5-18,21; attendance on 
public schools,7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; per centum derived from each source of 
income for support of common schools, 22; 


EX. 


| India, statistics of attendance, teachers, and cost 

for schools of all kinds, 370; the kindergar- 
ten in, 768. ; 

Indiana, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; average attendance, 12; 
teachers in common schools, 10; length of 
school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; num- 
ber of schoolhouses and value of all prop- 
erty owned by common-school system, 18; 
income from all sources for support of com- 


expenditure for common schools, 28-31; in- 
come from all sources for support of com- 
mon schools, 19; laws respecting attendance, 
34; growth of the kindergarten in, 777; 
school statistics of cities of, 786; statistics 
of secondary education, 793, 811, 1210,1310; 
number of students in each principal branch 
of secondary schools, 801. 

Illinois, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools,10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school terni 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived | 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; effect of State aid on 
local taxation, 25; expenditure for common 
schools, 28-31; laws respecting attendance, 
34; names of city superintendents and col- 
lege presidents, 657, 665; growth of the kin- 
dergartenin,777; school statistics of cities of, 
786, 1166; statistics of secondary education, 
793, 811, 1210, 1310; number of students in 
each principal branch of secondary schools, 
801; statistics of colleges and universitics, 
814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 
835; statistics of professional schools, 874, 
877, 878, 879; statistics of kindergartens, 
1155; statistics of business colleges, 1458; 
of institations of the deaf, 1475, 1481, 1484; 
for the blind, 1490; for the feeble-minded, 
1497; for juvenile delinquents, 1504. 

Illinois Asylum tor Feeble-Minded Children, sta- 
tistics, 1498. 

Illinois College, scholarship fund of, 837; statis- | 
tics, 1400. 

Illinois College of Pharmacy, statistics, 1430. 

Illinois Female College, statistics, 1416. 

, Illinois Industrial School for Girls, statistics, 
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Ilinois Institution for the Education of the 
Blind, statistics, 1492. 

Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, statistics, 1476. 

Tllinois State Reform Schools, statistics, 1506. 

Illinois Training School for Nurses, statistics, 
1433. 

INinois Wesleyan University, statistics, 1400; col- 
lege of law of, course of study, 429; statis- 
tics of law department, 1440. 

Illiteracy, in Italy, 319, 322. 

Income in United States from taxation for sup- 
port of State common-schoeol systems, 2; 
from all sources, for support of common 
schools, 19; per centum classification of 
sources of, for support of public schools, 22; 
sources of, for technical education in Ger- | 
many,171; for support of education in Rus- 
sia, 208; for educational purposes in Japan, 
278, 280; of the colleges of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts endowed by Congress, 
594,870; total, received by secondary schools, 
811; from all sources for support of city 
systems of public schools in United States, 
1182; from all sources of colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, 1445; of | 
schools for the special classes (deaf, etc.), 


mon schools,19; per centum derived from 
each source of income for support of com- 
mon schools, 22; expenditure for common 
schools, 28-31; names ofcity superintendents 
and college presidents, 657, 665; growth of 
the kindergarten in, 777; school statistics of 
cities of, 786, 1166; statistics of secondary 
education, 793, 811, 1216, 1312; number of 
students in eacli principal branch of second- 
ary schools, 801; statistics of colleges and 
universities, 814,816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828,829, 
831, 833, 834,835; statistics of professional 
schools, 874,877, 878,879; statistics of kin- 
dergartens, 1155; statistics of business col- 
leges 1458; of instiiutions for the deaf, 1474, 
1481; for the blind, 1496; for the feeble- 
minded, 1497; for juvenile delinquents, 1504. 

Indiana Dental College, statistics, 1428. 

Indiana Eclectic Medical College, statistics, 1426. 

Indiana Institution for the Education of the 
Blind, statistics, 1452. 

Indiana Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, statistics, 1476. 

Indiana Normal University, university extension 
in, &43. 

Indiana Ophthalmic College, statistics, 1427. 

Indianapolis, Ind., class intervals in, 1006; sta- 
tistics of schools of, 1158, 1166, 1184, 1218. 

Indianapolis Normal School, statistics, 145i. 

Indiana Reform School for Boys, statistics, 1506. 

Indiana Reform Schools for Girls and Women’s 
Prison, statistics, 1506. 

Indiana School for Feeble-Minded Youth sta- 
tistics, 1498. 

Indiana State Normal School, statistics, 1452; 
university extension in, 843; summer school 
of, 851; the study of psychology, 1145; sta- 
tistics, 1401; law school of, course of study, 
414; statistics of law school, 1440. 

Indian Territory, growth of the kindergarten in, 
777; school statistics of cities of, 785; sta- 
tistics of secondary education, 793, 811, 1313; 
number of students in each principal 
branch of secondary schools, 801. 

Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, 
Miss., statistics, 1417. 

Industrial instruction. See Manual training, and 
for the higher forms, Higher and profes- 
sional education. 

Ingham University, statistics, 1414. 

Inspection. See Management and supervision of 

e instruction. 

Institute for Training Colored Ministers, statis- 
tics, 1435. 

Institutes for training teachers, 289. 

Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb, statistics, 1477. 

Institution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf Mutes, statistics, 1477. 
Instituto Frébelians Internazionale Vittorio 

Emunuels II, 746. 

International Committee on the Mental and Physi- 
cal Condition of Children, views of, 1137. 

Iowa, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance 
on public schoo!s, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common school system, 


1474, 1479, 1490, 1494, 1497, 1500, 1501, 1503. 
Independent Normal School, statistics, 1457. 


18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
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Towa—Continued. ' 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; names of city superin- 
tendents and college presidents, 657, 665; 
growth of the kindergarten in, 777; school 


statistics of cities of, 786, 1166; statistics | 


of secondary education, 793, 811, 1220, 1313, 
number of students in each principal 
branch of secondary schools, 801; statistics 
of colleges and universities, 814, 816, 817, 
820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835; sta- 
tistics of professional schools, 874, 877, 878, 
879; statistics of kindergartens, 1155; sta- 


tistics of business colleges, 1458; of insti- | 


tutions for the deaf, 1475, 1484; for the 


blind, 1490; for the feeble-minded, 1497; for | 


juvenile delinquents, 1505. 
Iowa Agricultural College, receipts from the 
national endowment, 594; statistics, 1442. 
Iowa poeees scholarship fund of, 837; statistics, 


Iowa College for the Blind, statistics, 1492. 

Iowa College of Law, course of study, 431; statis- 
tics, 1440. : 

-Iowa College of Pharmacy, statistics, 1430. 

Iowa College of Physicians and Surgeons, statis- 
tics, 1423. 

Iowa Eclectic Medical College, statistics, 1426. 

Iowa Industrial School, girls’ department, statis- 
tics, 1506. 

Towa Institution for Feeble-Minded Children, 
statistics, 1498. 

Towa Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, statis- 
tics, 1476. 

Towa State Normal School, statistics, 1452. 

Iowa Wesleyan University, statistics, 1401. 

Ireland, educational system of, 151; statistics of 
attendance, teachers, and cost for schools of 
all kinds, 369. 

Towa Mountain, Mich., statistics of schools of, 
1170, 1188, 1244. 

Tronton. aie statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 
1274. 

Irving Female College, statistics, 1419. 

Isaefi, Prof., on improvement of domestic indus- 
try in Russia, 253. 

re pew ng Mich., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1 


Italy, education in, 319; statistics of attendance, 
teachers, and cost for schools of all kinds, 
369; course preliminary to entering upon 
the study of law, 453; statistics of law 


schools, 454; the growth of the kindergar- | 


ten in, 743, 
Ithaca, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1159, 1174, 
1192, 1264. 


J. 


Jackson, Mich., statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188, | 


1244. 
Jackson, Sheldon, reportof, on schools of Alaska, 
923 


Jackson, Tenn., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196. 

Jackson College, statistics, 1457. 

Jacksonville, 
1184, 1212. 

Jacksonville Female Academy, statistics, 1416. 

Jamestown, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1159, 
1174, 1192, 1264. 

Janesville, Wis., statistics of schools of, 1156, 
1180, 1198, 1298. 

Japan, educational system described, 263; statis- 
tics of attendance, teachers, and cost for 
peveols of all kinds, 370; education in law, 

Bic 

Jasper Normal Institute, statistics, 1456. 

Jefferson, Thomas, scheme of a system of educa- 
tion for Virginia, 885. 

Jefferson College, statistics, 1403. 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, statis- 
tics, 1425. 

Jeffersonville, Ind., statistics of schools of, 1166, 
1184, 1218. 

Jeremiah Vardeman School of Theology, statis- 
tics, 1437, 


| 


l., statistics of schools of, 1166, 
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Jersey City, N.J., class intervals in, 1006; statis- 
tics of schools of, 1172, 1190, 1258. 

Jessamine Female Institute, statistics, 1417. 

John B. Stetson University, scholarship fund of 
837; statistics, 1399. 

John C. Green School of Science, statistics, 1449. 

Johns Hopkins University, scholarship fund of, 
837, 842; statistics, 1403. 

Johnstown, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196. 

Joliet, Tl., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 1212. 

Joplin, Mo., statistics of schools of, 1172, 11990. 

Judson Female Institute, statistics, 1115. 


Ki. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1244. 
Kalamazoo College, statistics of, 1404. 


| Kalbach, L. A., compilation respecting collegiate 


institutions offering instruction in law, 433. 

Kankakee, I1., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 
Ae, 

Kansas, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 18; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common school system, — 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 34; names of city superintendents and 
college presidents, 657, 665; growth of the 
kindergarten in, 777; school statistics of 
cities of, 786, 1168; statistics of secondary 
education, 793, 811, 1226, 13813; 1.umber of stu- 
dents in each principal branch of secondary 
schools, 801; statistics of colleges and uni- 
versities, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 
831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of professional 
schools, 875, 878, 879; statistics of colored 
population and schools for educating it, 962; 
statistics of kindergarten, 1155; statistics 
of business colleges, 1458; of institutions 
for the deaf, 1475; for the blind, 1490; for 
the feeble-minded, 1497; for juvenile delin- 
quents, 1505. 

ones rane Kans., statistics of schools of, 1168, 

Kansas City, Mo., class intervals of, 994, 1006; sta- 
tistics of schools of, 1156, 1172, 1190, 1250. 

Kansas City Collegeof Pharmacy, statistics, 1430. 

Kansas City Dental College, statistics, 1428. 

Kansas City Homeopathic Medical College, sta- 
tistics, 1427. 

Kansas City Ladies’ College, statistics, 1418. 

Kansas City Medical College, statistics, 1424. 

Kansas Industrial School for girls, statistics, 1506. 

Kansas Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, statis- 
tics, 1476. 

Kansas Institution for the Education of the Blind, 
statistics, 1492. 

Kansas Normal College, statistics, 1456. 

Kansas Reform School, statistics, 1506. 

School for Idiotic and Imbecile Youth, statistics, 
1408. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, receipts from 
the national endowment, 594; curriculum, 
612; statistics, 1442. 

Kansas State Norma! School, statistics, 1452. 

Kansas Wesleyan University, statistics, 1402. 


| Karlsruhe, establishment of kindergartens in, 


706. 

Kearney, Nebr., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190. 

Keatchie, Male and Female College, statistics, 
14038. 

Kentucky, school population and number of 
adult males, 3; amount raised for support 
of common schools per capita of adult male 
population, and children 5-18,21; attend- 
ance on public schools, 7; teachers in com- 
mon schools, 10; average attendance, 12; 
length of school term, 13; salary of teach- 
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Kentucky—Continued, 
ers, 17; number of schoolhouses and value 
of all property owned by common-school | 
system, 18; income from all sources for 
support of common schools, 19; per centum 
derived from each source of income for sup- 
port of common schools, 22; expenditure 
for ccmmon schools, 28-31; names of cit 
superintendents and college presidents, 657, 
665; growth of the kindergarten in, 777; 
school statistics of cities of, 785, 1168; sta- 
tisticsof secondary education, 792, 811, 1230, 
1314; number of students in each principal 
branch of sccondary schools, 801; statistics 
of colleges and universitics, 814, 816, 817, 820, 
822, 827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 885; statistics 
of professional schools, 874, 877, 878, 879; 
statistics of colored population and schools 
for educating it, 961, 962, 963, 964; statistics 
of kindergartens, 1155; statistics of busi- 
ness colleges, 1458, of institutions for the 
deaf, 1474, for the blind, 1490, for the fecble- 
minded, 1497, for juvenile delinquents, 1504. 

Kentucky Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
receipts from the national endowment, 594; 
statistics, 1442. 

Kentucky Colored Normal School, reccipts from 
the national endowment, 594. 

Kentucky College for Young Ladics, statistics, 
1417. 

Kentucky Industrial School of Reform, statis- 
tics, 1506. 

Kentucky Institute for Deaf-Mutes, statistics, 
1476 : 


Kentucky Institution for the Education and 
Training of Feeble-Minded Children, 1498. 

Kentucky Institution for the Education of the 
Blind, statistics, 1492. 

Kentucky Military Institute, statistics, 1403. 

Kentucky Normal College, statistics, 1447. 

Kentucky School of Medicine, statistics, 1423. 

Kentucky University, statistics, 1403. 

Kentucky Wesloyan College, statistics, 1403. 

Kenyon Coliege, scholarship fund of, 829; statis- 
tics, 1108. 

Keokuk, fowa, statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186. 

Keuka College, statistics, 1407. 

Keyser, Roland §., on readjustment of school 
curriculum, 1042. 

Key West, Fla., statistics of schools of, 1164, 1182. 

Kiehle, D. L., on instruction in morals, 1052. 

Kindergartens, in Japan, 269, 274, 290; in Italy, 
321; history and status of, in Europe, 676; 
objcctions to the strictly Froebelian method 
in France, 7386; statistics of growth of, 777; 
general remarks upon, 1046; statistics of, 
1155; associations for the support of, 1157; 
pupils in, in schools for the special classes, 
1474, 1492, 1497. 

King College, statistics, 1411. 

Kingston, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 
1192, 1264. 

Kirtland, Edwin L., on promotion in city public 
schools, 994. 

Klemm, L. R.. work of, on report on legal cduca- 
tion, 377; compilation respecting education 
in Enrope, 447. 

Knecland, John, on grading of city public schools, 
OSie 

Knox College, statistics, 1400. 

Knoxville. Tenn., 
1178, 1196, 1288. 


statistics of schools of, 1159, 


Knoxville College, scholarship fund of, 840; sta- | 


tistics, 1409; statistics of department for 
__ training teachers, 1454. 
Kokomo, Ind., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 
1218. 
Korea, education in, 341. 


Krohn, William O., ppper by, on facilities in ex- | 


perimental psychology in the colleges of the 
United States, 1139. 


Bue 


La Crosse, Wis., statistics of kindergartens, 1160; 


statistics of schools of, 1180, 1198, 1298; sta- 
tistics of public school for the deaf, 1482. 
Lacy, Eugene B., mentioned, 377. 


INDEX. 


Lafayette Ind., statistics of schoois of, 1166, 1184, 


La Fayette (Ala.) College, scholarship fund of, 
836; statistics, 1898. 

Lafayette College (Pa.), statistics, 1409. 

La Grange College, statistics, 1405. 

La Grange Female College, statistics, 1415. 

Logus, Conrad, text-book on law, 389. 

Lake Hrie Female Seminary, statistics, 1419. 

Lake Forest University, scholarship fund of, 837, 
841; statistics, 1400. 

Pameastey Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, 


Lands,given by Congress to establish schools for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, 579. 

Lane Theological Seminary, statistics, 1438. 

Lane University, statistics, 14¢2. 

Language, study of, time devoted to, in lycées of 
France, 114, 119; number of passcs in, in 
Great Britain, 136; in schools of Japan, 277, 
293, 368; prefercice for classics in Italy, 324;. 
in Korea, 362; as a part of preliminary law 
students’ examination, 410; as required of 
intending law students, 439; as required 
by the law matriculate examination of New 
York, 441; in the écoles maternelles of 
Paris, 741; students in secondary institutions 
preparing for college classical course, 792; 
number of students in secondary schools, 
pursuing study of, 801, 804, 800, 1202,-1854; in 
university extension, 844; valuc of classics, 

Lansing, Mich., statistics of schools of, 1155, 1158, 
1170, 1188, 1244. 

Lansingburg, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1156, 
1174, 1192. - 

Larcdo, Tex., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1198. 

La Salle, Ill., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 
1214. 


La Salle College, statistics, 1409. 
Lasell Scminary for Young Ladies, statistics, 
1417. 


Latin, number of students in secondary schocls 
pursuing study of, 801, 804, 807, 809, 1203, 
1354; pronunciation of, in universities and 
colleges, 852. 

See also Language study of. ; 

Law, study of, elementary, in French lycée, 119; 
in Japan, 299; for admission to practice, 376; 
reasons for requiring a general culture of 
mind preparatory to, 409; action by the 
State of New York in regulating admission 
to, 440; in Europe, 449; for admission to 
practice in Europe, 461; statistics of schools 
for, $78, 1440. 

For laws concerning schools see Legislation 
and Administration and organization cf sys- 
tems. 

Lawrence, Kans., statistics of schools of, 1168, 


1186, 1228 


Lawrence, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188; statistics of teachers’ training school, 
1452. 

Lawrence Scientific School, statistics of, 1449. 

Lawrence University, scholarship fuud of, 840, 
841; statistics, 1413. 

Lea Female College, statistics, 1417. 

Leavenworth, Kans., statistics of schools of, 1168, 
1186, 1228, 

Lebanon, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, 
1284. 

Lebanon Valley College, statistics, 1409. 

Lebon, M., paper by, on educational statistics, 
1020 


Le Conteulx St. Mary’s Institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf-Muies, statis- 
tics, 1477. 

Lectures, in law schools, 380; in university cxten- 
sion movement, 843. 

Legislstion, respecting school attendance enacted 
by the several States, 35; regarding teach- 
ers’ pensions, in Great Britain, 132; tech- 
nical education in Scotland, 186; secondary 
and technical education in Wales, 137; 
secondary education, in Scotland, 137; tech- 
nical education in England, 141; Irish edu- 
cational bill, 156; respecting the colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts and the ex» 
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Legislation—Continued. 
periment stations endowed by the national 
land grant, 582; in Austria respecting kin- 
degartens, 720. 

Leipzig, introduction of kindergartens in, 706. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, the study of 

sychology at, 1146. 

Melani University, statistics, 1403; theological 
course, statistics, 1456. 

Le Moyne Norma! Institute, statistics, 1457. 

Leonard Medical School, statistics, 1425. 

Lenox College, scholarship fund of, 837; university 
extension in, 843; statistics, 1401. 

Lesgaft, Prof., remarks by, on relation of physical 
to intellectual education, 254. 

Levasseur, E., on growth of elementary education 
in France, 100. 

Lewiston, Me., statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186. 

Lexington, Ky., statistics of schools of, 1155, 1168, 


Liberty Female College, statistics, 1416. 

Libraries, in France, number of volumes in school, 
97; in Russia, 233; in Japan, 304; in Italy, 
337; volumes in second:ury schools, 811; in 
universities and colleges, 828; plea for scien- 
tific, 1066; volumes in, of colleges of agricul- 
ture andthe mechanic arts, 1442; volumesin, 
possessed by schools for the special classes, 
1474, 1479, 1490, 1494, 1497, 1500, 1501, 1503. 

License, the diploma of an institution of learning 
as a, 865. 

Liege, kindergarten instruction in, 686. 

Lima, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 1276. 

Lincoln, Nebr., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190, 
1254" 

Lincoln Colored Institute of Missouri, receipts 
from the national endowment, 594; statis- 
tics, 1447, 1453, 

Lincoln University (1.), statistics, 1400. 

Lincoln University (Pa.), statistics, 1409; statis- 
tics of theological department, 1439. 

Linden Hall Seminary, statistics, 1419. 

Lindenwood College for Young Ladies, statistics, 
1418. 

Liitie Falls, N. ¥., statistics of schools of, 1174, 
1192 


Little Rock, Ark., statistics of schools of, 1164, 
1182, 1202. 

Little Rock University, statistics, 1398; law class 
of, course of study, 419, and statistics, 1440. 

Livingstone College, statistics, 1407, 

Local taxes for schools. See Taxes and Income. 

Lockport, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 1192, 
1264. 

Logan Female College, statistics, 1417. = 

Logansport, Ind., statistics of schools of, 1166, 
1184, 1218. 

Lombard University, scholarship fund of, 837; 
statistics, 1400. 

London, mental and physical condition of children 
of, 1081. 

Long Island City, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 
1192. 

Long Island College Hospital, statistics, 1425. 

Los Angeles, Cal., statistics of schools of, 1156, 
1164, 1182, 1204. 

Los Angeles University, statistics, 1398. 

Louisburg Female College, statistics, 1419. 

Louisiana, school population and number of adult 
males,3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation and children, 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public ‘schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
comion schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; State University, re- 
ceipts from the national endowment, 594; 
Southern University, cclored, receipts from 
the national endowment, :594; names of 
city superintendents and college presi- 
dents, 657, 665; growth of the kindergarten 
in, 777; school statistics of cities of, 785, 
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Louisiana—Continued. 
1168; number of students in each principal 
branch of secondary schools, 801; statistics 
of secondary education, 793, 811, 1230, 1315; 
statistics of colleges and universities, 814, 
$16, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 
835; statistics of professional schools, 873, 
877, 878, 879; statistics of colored popula- 
tion and schools for educating it, 961, 962, 
963, 964; statistics of business college, 1458, 
of institutions for the deaf, 1474, 1481, 1484, 
for the blind, 1490, for juvenile delinquents, 
1504, 

Louisiana Institution for the Blind and Indus- 
trial Home, statistics, 1492. 

Louisiana Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, statistics, 
1476. 

Louisiana State Normal School, statistics, 1452. 

Louisiana State University, statistics of agricul- 
tural and mechanical college, 1403, 1443. 

Louisville, Ky., class intervals in, 1006; statis- 
tics of schools of, 1158, 1168, 1186, 1230. 

Louisville College of Dentistry, statistics, 1428. 

Louisville College of Pharmacy, statistics, 1430. 

Louisville Medical College, statistics, 1223. 

Louisville Normal School, statistics, 1452. 


| Louisville School of Pharmacy for Women, statis- 


tics. 1430, 

Low, Seth, on college education and success in 
business, 1038; on the advantages of the 
alliance of specialists, 1058. 

Lowell, Mass., statistics of schcols of, 1170, 1188, 
1238; House of Employment and Reforma- 
tion, statistics, 1506. 

Loyola College, statistics, 1403. 

Lucy Cobb Institute, statistics, 1415. 

Luther College, statistics, 1401. 

Luther Seminary, statistics, 1437. 

Lutherville Female Seminary, statistics, 1417. 

Lycées. See Secondary education. 

Lycoming County Normal School, statistics, 1457. 

Lyman School for Boys, statistics, 1507. 

Lynchburg, Va., statistics of sciiools of, 1180, 1198, 
1204, 


Lynn, Mass. statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188, 
1238. 
Lynnland Female College, statistics, 1416. 


VE. 


Macalester CoHege, scholarship fund of, 838; sta- 
tistics, 1405. 

MacAlister, Jas., report on school statistics, 1013. 

McAndrew, G. J., on promotion intervals, 1000. 

McCormick Theological Seminary of the Presby- 
terian Church, statistics, 1435. 

McCowen Oral School for Young Deaf Children, 
statistics, 1485. 

MacDonald, Arthur, preface by, to report on 
physical and mental condition of school 
children, 1081. 

McDonogh School, statistics, 1450. 

McGinness, James, on promotion intervals, 1001. 

McKeesport, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176 
1196, 1284. 

McKendree College, law department of, course 
of study, 419; statistics, 1400; statistics of 
law department, 1440. 

Maclay College of Theology, statistics, 1435. 

McLean Asylum Training School for Nurses, 
statistics, 1433. 

McAlinnville College, statistics, 1409. 

ae er re statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 
i 


8. 
Madison, Wis., statistics of schools of, 1189, 1198, 
1298 


Madras, the kindergarten in, 769, 775. 

Mahanoy City, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 
1196, 1284. 

Maine, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 16; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
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property owned by common school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 


from each source of income for support of | 


common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 


ance, 34; names of city superintendents | 
growth of | 


and college presidents, 657, 665; 
the kindergarten in, 777; school statistics 
of cities of, 785, 1168; statistics of second- 
ary education, 792, 811, 1232, 1317; number 


of students in each principal branch of | 


secondary schools, 801; statistics of col- 
leges and universities, 813, 816, 817, 820, 822, 
827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of 
professional schools, 873, 877, 878, 879; the 
township system in, 1076; statistics of kin- 
dergartens, 1155; statistics of business col- 
leges, 1458, of institutions for the deaf, 1481, 
for juvenile delinquents, 1504. 

Maine Industrial Schou for Girls, statistics, 1506. 

Maine State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, receipts from the nationalendowment, 
594; curriculum of, 610; statistics, 1443. 

Maine State Normal Schools, statistics, 1452. 

Maine State Reform School, statistics, 1506. 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female College, 
statistics, 1417. 

en ae statistics of schools of, 1170, 11§8, 

238. 


Management and supervision of instruction in 
England, 132; in Ireland, 152; of technical 
education in Europe, 168, 169, 170, 175, 247, 
257; in Russia, 197, 204, 210, 226, 247; in 
Japan, 300; in Virginia, 916; in Alaska, 938; 
grading of elementary schools, 981; short 
intervals of promotion, 984; character of 
educational statistics to be collected and 
and their international equivalence, 1011; 
educational terms used in America and for- 
eign countries to indicate material facts, 
1015; general remarks upon, 1053. 

See also administration and organization of sys- 
tems and coeducation. 

Manchester, N.H., statistics of schools of, 1172, 
1190, 1256; statistics of teachers’ training 
school, 1463. 

Manchester, Va., statistics of schools of, 1180, 1198. 

Manhattan College, statistics, 1407. 

seats Man statistics of schools of, 1170, 1190, 
1248. 

Manning, Miss E. A., paper by,on the kindergar- 
ten in India, 768. 

eee Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 
1276. 

Mansfield Female College, statistics, 1417. 

Manual labor,as a part of the agricultural in- 
struction in the colleges endowed of Con- 
gress, 605. 

Manual training,in colleges of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, 612; theory of, in kin- 
cer earrene of Liege, 687; in the Parisian 
écoles maternelles, 743; in the infant asy- 
lums of Italy, 746; in Virginia,919; in the 
schools of Alaska, 923,931; of the colored 
race, 966; in schools for the special classes, 
1474, 1476, 1482, 1484, 1490, 1492, 1497. 

Marble, A. P., on classification, 997. 

Marenholtz-Buelow, Madame, activity of, at Ber- 
lin, 718; at Paris, 728; called to Belgium, 
676; in Switzerland, 701;and in Dresden,711. 

Maria Cousilia School for the Deaf, statistics, 1485. 

Marietta, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 
1276 : 


Marietta College, scholarship fund of, 839; statis- 
tics, 1408. 

Marinette, Wis., statistics of schools of, 1180,1198. 

pe eae statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 
il 


Marion, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194. 

Marion Female College, statistics, 1420. 

Marion Female Seminary, statistics, 1415. 

Marlboro, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188, 
1238 


Marquette, Mich., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1244. 

Marquette College, scholarship fund of, 840; sta- 
tistics, 1413. 


INDEX. 
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| Marshall College, statistics, 1455. 


Marshalltown, Iowa, statistics of schools of, 1168, 
1186, 1224. 

Martin, George H.,on the rural school 
in Massachusetts, 1057. 

Martha Washington College, statistics, 1420. . 

Martin Female College, statistics, 1420. 

Mary Fletcher Hospital Training School fo 
Nurses, statistics, 1434. 

Maryland, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools.7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term,13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of school houses and value of all 
property owned Hes common school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; names of city supcrin- 
tendents and college presidents, 657, 665; 
growth of the kindergarten in, 777; school 
statistics of cities of, 785, 1168; statistics of 
secondary education, 792, 811, 1234, 1317; 
number of students in each principal branch 
of secondary schools, 801; statistics of col- 
leges and universities, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 
827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834,835; statistics of 
professionai schools, 873, 877,878, 879; sta- 
tistics of colored population and schools for 
educating it, 961, 962,963; statistics of bus- 
iness colleges, 1458, of institutions for the 
deaf, 1474, 1484, for the blind, 1490, for the 
feeple aun 1501, for juveniledelinquents, 
1504. 

Maryland Agricultural College, receipts from the 
national endowment, 594: statistics, 1443; 
eastern branch, statistics, 1447. 

Maryland College of Pharmacy, statistics, 1430. 

Maryland House of Reformation, statistics, 1506. 

Maryland School for the Blind, statistics, 1492. 

Maryland School for the Colored Blind and Deaf, 
statistics, 1476, 1492. 

Maryland School for the Deaf and Dumb, sta- 
tistics, 1476. 

Maryland State Normal School, statistics, 1452. 

Mary Sharp College, statistics, 1420. 

Maryville College, statistics, 1411. 

Massachusetts, school population and number of 
adult males,3; amount raised for support 
of common schools per capita of adult male 
population, and children 5-18, 21; attend- 
ance on public schools,7; teachers in com- 
mon schools, 10, average attendance, 12; 
length of school term, 13; number of school 
houses and value of all property owned by 
common school system, 18; salary of teach- 
ers, 17; income from all sources for support 
of common schools, 18; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
comnion schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 34; names of city superintendents and 
college presidents, 657,665; growth of the 
kindergarten in, 777; school statistics of 
cities of, 785, 1168; statistics of secondary 
education, 792, 811, 1236, 18318; number of 
students in each principal branch of second- 
ary schools, 801; statistics of colleges and 
universities, 813, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 
829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of profes- 
sional schools, 873, 877, 878, 879; statistics of 
kindergartens, 1155; statistics of business 
colleges, 1458, of institutions for the deaf, 
1474, 1481, 1484, for the blind, 1490, for feeble- 
minded, 1497, 1501, for juvenile delinquents, 


questior 


1504, 

Massachusetts Agricultural College,receipts from 
the national endowment, 594; curriculum of, 
608; statistics, 1443. 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, statistics, 
1430. 

Massachusetis Institute of Technology, receipts 
from the national endowment, 594; statis- 
tics, 1443. 

Massachusetts normal schools, statistics, 1452. 


INDEX. 


Massachusctts School for the Feeble-Minded, 
statistics, 1498. 

Massachusetts State Industrial School for Girls, 
statistics, 1506. 

Massachusetts State Primary School, statistics, 
NEN 

Massillon, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194. 

Masson, Octavie, Mlle., work of, in introducing 
kindergarten instruction into Liege, 689. 

Mathematics, time devoted to the study of, 119; 
number of passes in,in secondary schools 
of Great Britain, 136; in schools of Japan, 
277, 293; as required of intending students 
of law by the State of New York, 440. 

See also Algebra, Geometry, AritEmetic. 

Matthews Hall, statistics, 1425. 

Mayo, A. D., paper by, on education in south- 
western Virginia, 881. ? 

Mayville College, scholarship fund of, 840. 

Meadville, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, 
1284, 

Meadville Theological School, statistics, 1439. 

Mechanic aris, schools for the benefit of, founded 
by Congress, 579; for instruction in, see 

anual training. 

a statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188, 
1238. 

Medical College of Alabama, statistics, 1422. 

Medical College of Indiana, statistics, 1423. 

Medical College of Ohio, statistics, 1425. 

Medical College of the State of South Carolina, 
statistics, 1425. 

Medical College of Virginia, statistics, 1426. 

Medicine, study of, in Japan, 299; in Korea, 353; 
statistics of schools of, 873, 1422. 

Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, sta- 
tistics, 1425. 

Meharry Medical Department of Central Tennes- 
sce College, statistics, 1426. 

Meleney, C. E., views of, on promotion in city 
schools, 994. 

ulelnogs, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188, 
1238. 

Memory, use of, in education, 1035. 

Memphis, Tenn., statistics of schools of, 1159, 
1178, 1196, 1290. 

Memphis Conference Female Institute, statis- 
tics, 1419. 


Memphis Hospital Medical College, statistics, | 
1425 


Menominee, Mich., statistics of schools of, 1170, 


1188, 1224. 

Mercer University, statistics, 1400; law school 
of, course of study, 432. 

Meriden, Conn., statistics of schools of, 1164, 
1182, 1206. 

Meridian, Miss., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190. 

Methods of instruction in German industrial 
schools, 170; in Russia, 229;in Russian tech- 
nological and industrial schools, 243; ree- 
ommendations of First Russian Technical 
Congress, 255; in Korea, 349; in vogue in 
law schools, 379, 414, 495, and those recom- 
mended, 385, 394; in kindergartens, 680, 681, 
683, 687, 705, 714, 719, 725; objections to the 
German interpretation of kindergarten, in 
France, 736; in the kindergartens of Paris, 
737, and of Italy, 744, 748; change in, in the 


training of kindergarten teachers in Eng- | 


land, 759; in the kindergartens of Madras, 
775; relation of mnemonic systems to the 
cultivation of thought, 1035; general re- 
marks upon, 1048; in schools for the deaf, 
1474, 1476, 1481, 14&2, 1484, 1486. 

Mexico, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 370. 

Mexico, Mo., promotion intervals in, 996. 

Miami Medical College, statistics, 1425. 

Miami University, statistics, 1409. 

Michigan, school population and number of adult 
males,3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of school houses and value of all 
property owned by common school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
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common schools, 19; per cent derived from 
cach source of income for support of com- 
mon schools, 22; expenditure tor common 
schools, 28-31; laws respecting attendance, 
34; names of city superintendents and col- 
lege presidents, 657, 665; growth of the kin- 
dergarten in, 777; school statistics ot cities 
ot, 786, 1170; statistics of secondary educa- 
tion, 793, 811, 1242, 1821; numberof students 
in each principal branch of secondary 
schools, 801; statistics of colleges and unl- 
versities, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 
831, 833, 834, 835; statistics ot professional 
schools, 874,877, 878, 879; statistics of kin- 
dergartens, 1155; statistics of busincss col- 
eges, 1458, of institutions for the deaf, 
1475, 1484, for blind, 1490, for the feeble- 
minded, 1501, for juvenile delinquents, 1505. 

Michigan Agricultural College, receipts from the 

| national endowment, 594; founded by State, 
604; curriculum, 611; statistics, 1,443. 

Michigan City, Ind., statistics of schools of, 1166, 
1184, 1218. 

Michigan College of Medicine and Surgery, sta- 
tistics, 1424. 

Michigan House of Correction and Reformation, 
statistics, 1507. 

Michigan Mining School, statistics, 1449. 

Michigan Retorm School, statistics, 1507. 

Michigan School for the Blind, statistics, 1492. 

Michigan School for the Deaf, statistics, 1477. 

Michigan State Industrial School for Girls, 1507. 

Michigan State Normal School, statistics, 1452. 

Middiebury Coliege, Vermont, scholarship fund 
of, 840; statistics, 1412. 

Middletown, Conn., statistics of schools of, 1164, 
1182, 1206. 

Middletown, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 
1192, 1264, 

Midland College, statistics, 1402. 

Military education in Japan, 311, 331, 332; in Ko- 
rea, 353; in colleges of agricuiture and the 

mechanic arts, 625. 

Miller, C. B., on promotion intervals, 1000. 

Millersburg Female College, statistics, 1417. 

Milligan College, statistics, 1411. 

Mills College, scholarship fund of, 886; statistics, 
1414. 


Millspangh, J.¥F., on promotion in public schools, 
995 


Oe 
Millville, N. J., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1192, 
1258 


Milton College, statistics, 1418. 

Milwaukee, Wis., class intervals in, 1008; statis- 
tics of schools of, 1156, 1160, 1180, 1198, 1298; 
statistics of school for the deaf, 1482. 

Milwaukee College, statistics, 1421. 

| Miner, Anson D., on promotion, 996. 

Minneapolis, Minn., class intervals in, 1006; sta- 
tistics of schools of, 1158, 1170, 1190, 1248. 

Minneapolis College of Physicians and Surgcons, 
statistics, 1124. 


| Minnesota, school population and number of 


adult males,3; amount raised for support 
of common schools per capita of adult male 
population, and children 5-18,21; attend- 
ance on public schools,7; teachers in com- 
mon schools, 10; average attendance, 12; 
length of school term 13; salary of tceach- 
ers, 17; number of schoolhouses and value 
of all property owned by common school 
system, 18; income from all sources for sup- 
port of common schools,19; per centum 
derived from each source of income for sup-- 
port of common schools, 22; expenditure for 
common schools, 28-31; laws respecting 
attendance, 34; names of city superintend- 
ents and college presidents, 657, 665; school 
statistics of cities of, 786, 1170; statistics of 
secondary cducation, 793, 811, 1248, 1321; 
growth of the kindergarten in, 777; number 
ot students in each principal branch ot sec- 
ondary schools, 801; statistics of colleges 
and universities, 814, 816,817, 820, 822, 827, 
828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of pro- 
fessional schools, 874, 877, 878, 879; statistics 
of kindergartens, 1156; statistics of busi- 
ness colleges, 1458; of institutions for the 
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Minnesota— Continued. : 
deaf, 1475,1484; for the blind, 1490; for 
juvenile delinquents, 1505. 

Minnesota College of Pharmacy, statistics, 1430. 

Minnesota Scheol for Feeble-Minded, statistics, 
1498. 

Minnesota School for the Blind, statistics, 1492. 

Minnesota School for the Deaf, statistics, 1477. 

Minnesota State normal schools, statistics. 1452. 

Minnesota State Reform School, statistics, 1507. 

Missionary Institate of the Evangelical Luthcran 
Church, statistics, 1439. 

Mission House, statistics, 1413. 

Mission House of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, stistics, 1439. 

Mississippi, school population and number of 
adult males, 3; amount raised for support of 
common schools per capita of adult male 
population, and children 5-18, 21; attendance 
on public schools,7; teachers 1n common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17: 
number of schoolhonses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; names of city siperin- 
tendents and college presidents, 657, 665; 
growth of the kindergarten in, 777; school 
statistics of cities of, 785, 1172; statistics of 
secondary education, 792, 811, 1250, 1322; 
number of studentsin each principal branch 
of secondary schools, 801; statistics of col- 
leges and universities, 814, §16, 817, 820, 822, 
827, 828, 829, 831, 883, 884, 835; statistics of 
professional schools, 878, 879; statistics of 
colored population and schools for edncat- 
ing it, 961, 962,963; statistics of kindergar- 
tens, 1156; statistics of business colleges, 
1458; of institutions for the deaf, 1474; for 
the blind, 1450. 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
receipts from the national endowment, 594; 
statistics, 1443. 

Mississippi College, statistics, 1405. 

Mississippi Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, 1492. 

Mississippi State Normal School, 1453. 

Miss Keeler’s articulation class for deaf mutes, 
statistics, 1485. 

Miss Kugler’s School for the Deaf, statistics, 1485. 

Missouri, school population and number of adult 
males,3; amountraised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of sdult male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; names of city supcrin- 
tendents and college presidents, 657, 665, 
growth of the kindergarten in, 777; school 
statistics of cities of, 786,1172; statistics of 
secondary cducation, 793,811, 1250. 1823; num- 
ber of stadents in each principal branch of 
secondary schools, 801;statistics of colleges 
and universities, 8i4, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 
828, 829, 831, 838, 884,835; statistics of pro- 
fessional schools, 874, 877, 878, 879; statistics 
of colored population aud schools for edu- 
cating it, 961, 962,963; statistics of kinder- 
gartens, 1156; statistics of business colleges, 
1458; of institutions for the deaf, 1475, 1481, 
1484; for the blind, ,1490; for juvenile de- 
linquents, 1505. 

Missouri College, statistics, 1405. 

Missouri Dental College, 1428. 


? 


Missouri Industrial Home for Girls, statistics, 
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oul. 
Missouri Medical College and St. Louis Post- 
Graduate School of Medicine, statistics, 1424. 
Missouri School for the Blind, statistics, 1492. 


INDEX. 


Missouri School for the Deaf and Dumb, statis- 
tics, 1477. 
Missouri State normal schools, statistics, 1453. 


_ Missouri State Reform School for Boys, statistics, 
150 


Missouri Valley College, statistics, 1405. 

Mixcd schools. See Coeducation. 

Moberly, Mo., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190. 

ai statistics of schools of, 1164, 1182, 
1202. 


Modern languages. See Language, study of. 
Moline, IL, statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 1214. 


_ Monmouth College. statistics, 1401. 


Monroc Female College, statistics, 1415. 

Montana, school popnlation and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schocls, 7; teachers in common 
schools,10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-schocl system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centnm derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schocls, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schocls, 28-31; laws respecting attcnd- 
ance, 34; names of city superintendents and 
college presidents, 657,665; growth of the 
kindergarten in, 777; school statistics of 
cities of, 786,1172; statistics of secondary 
education, 793, 811, 1252, 1325; number of 
students in each principal branch of sec- 
ondary schools,801; statistics of colleges and 
universities, 814, 816, 817, §20, 822, 827, 828, 829 
831, $43, 834, 835; statistics of business col- 
leges, 1458. 

Montgomery, Ala., statistics of schools of, 1164, 
118291202: 

Montgomery Female College, statistics, 1420. 


. Moore’s Hill College, scholarship fund of, 837; uni- 


versity extension in, 843; statistics, 1401. 
Moot courts, as an adjunct to the study of law, 
82 


Morals, time dexoted to consideration of practi- 
cal, in French lycée, 119; general remarks 
on instruction in, 1052. 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, sta- 
tistics, 1438. 

ee Seminary for Young Ladies, statistics, 

Morgan, W.H.,on promotion intervals, 998; 
study time, 1049. 

Morgan College, university extension in, 844; 
statistics, 1403; statistics of theological 
course, 1436. 

Mori, Count,on the Japanese educational move- 
ment, 316. 

Morristown, N. J., statistics of schools of, 1172, 
1192. 

Morrisville College, statistics, 1405. 

Mount Carmel, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 
1196, 1284. 

Mount Holyoke Seminary and College, scholar- 
ship fund of, 838; statistics, 1414. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, statistics, 1403. 

Mount St. Mary’s Theological Seminary, 1437. 

Mount Sinai Training School for Nurses, statis- 
tics, 1433. 

Monnt Union College, statistics, 1408. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., statistics of schocls of, 1156, 
1174, 1192. 

Mowry, W.A., on gradation, 996. 

Muhlenberg College, scholarship fund of, 839; sta- 
tistics, 1409. 

Muncie, (nd., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184. 

eee aid. See Appropriations, State and 
local. 

Muscatine, Iowa, statistics of schools of, 1168, 
1186, 1224. 

Muskingum College, statistics, 1408. 

Museums, industrial art in Germany, 190; in Rus- 
sia, 233; in Japan, 304;. ; 

Musie, time devoted to study of,in French lycée, 
116; in Japanese secondary schools for girls, 
297; conservatorics for, in Italy, 336; school 
for, inJapan, 310; instruction in Korea, 356; 
in the Parisian écoles maternelles, 743; 


on 
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Music—Continued. 
number of students studying, in colleges 
for women, 1415. 

Muskegon. Mich.. statistics of schools of, 1156, 
1170, 1188, 1246. 


N. 
Nanticoke, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, 
1 - 


Napa College, statistics, 1389. 

Napier High School, 55. 

Narcotics. See Temperance instruction. 

Nashotah House, statistics, 1439. 

Nashua, N. H., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190, 
1258. 

Naskvilie, Tenn., class intervals in, 1008; statis- 
ties of schools of, 1159, 1178, 1196. 

Nashville College for Young Ladies, statistics, 
1420. 

Nashville Medical College, statistics, 1426. 

Natchez, Miss., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1172, 
1190. 

Natick, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188. 

National Art Training School, pupils enrolled in, 
England, 144. 

National College of Pharmacy, statistics, 1430. 

National Deaf-Mute College, statistics, 1399. 

National German-American Teachers! Seminary, 
statistics, 1467. 

National University, law department of, course of 
study, 419; statistics, 1440; medicaland den- 
tal departments, 1422, 1428. 

Natural history, time devoted to the study of, in 
French lycéc, 119; in secondary schools of 
Japan, 293, 298; in the Parisian écolcs ma- 
ternelles, 748. 

Natural philosophy. See Physics. 

Natural science. See Science. 

Nebolsin, A. K., remarks in congress on technical 
education in Russia, 253, 257. 

Nebraska, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popn- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendanceon 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term,13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derive 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 34; names of city snperintendentsand 
college presidents, 657,665; growth of the 
kindergarten in, 777; school statistics of 
cities of, 786, 1172; statistics of secondary 
education, 793, 811, 1252. 1825: number of 
students incach principal branch of second- 
ary schools, 801; statistics of colleges and 
universities, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 
829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of profes- 
sional schools, 874, 877, 878, 879; statistics of 


kindergartens, 1156; statistics of business | 


colleges, 1458; of institutions for the deaf, 
1475; for the blind, 1490; for the feeble- 
pando 1497; for juvenile delinquents, 

Nebraska City, Nebr., statistics of schools of, 
1172. 1190. 

Nebraska Institute for the Blind, statistics, 1493. 

Nebraska Institution for Feeble-Minded Youth, 
statistics, 1498. . 

Nebraska Institute for the Deaf end Dum), sta- 
tistics, 1477. 

Nebraska State Industrial School for Juvenile 
Delinquents, statistics, 1507. 

Nebraska State Normal School, statistics, 1453. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, statistics, 1406. 

Negro. Sce Colored race. 

Nelson Colleges. New Zealand, 61. 

Netherlands, statistics of attendance, teachers,and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 369; statistics 
of law schools, 454. 
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Nevada, school population and nuniber of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult malc popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schvels, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10, average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses aud value of all 
property owned by common school-system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum dcrived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-51; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 34; names of city superintendents and 
college presidents, 657,665; growth of the 
kindergarten in, 777: school statistics of, 
786, 1172; statistics of secondary cducation, 
793, 811, 1256, 1825; number of studcnts in 
each principal branch of secondary schools, 
801; statistics of colleges and universi- 
ties. 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 831, 
833, 834, 835; statistics of business colleges, 
1458. 

New Albany, Me., statistics of schools of, 1158, 
1166, 1184, 1218. 

Newark, N.J.,class intervals in, 1006; statistics 
ef schools of, 1156, 1159, 1172, 1192, 1258; city 
Normal and Training School, 1453. 

Newark, ae statistics of schools of, 1156, 1176, 1194, 
1276. 


Newark City Home, statistics, 1507. 

New Bedford, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1240; New Bedford, Mass., City Truant 
School, statistics, 1506. 

Newberry College, scholarship fund of, 840; sta- 
tistics, 1410. 

New Britain, Conn., statistics of schools of, 1158, 
1164, 1182, 1206. 

New Brunswick, N.J., statistics of schools of, 
1172, 1182. 

Newburg, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 1192, 
1264 


Newburyport. Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1240. 

New Castle, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, 
1284 


New Church Theological School, statistics, 1437. 
New Englend Hospital for Women and Children, 
statistics, 1483; New England Industrial 
School for Deaf-Mutes, statistics, 1477. 
Hampshire, school population and number 
of adult males, 3; amount raised for support 
of common schools per capita of adult male 
population, and children 5-18,21; attend-- 
ance ou public schools,7; teachers in com- 
mon schools, 10; average attendance, 12; 
length of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 
17; number of schoolhonses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
comnzron schools, 19; percentum derived from 
each source of income for support of com- 
mon schools, 22; expenditure for common 
schools, 28-31; laws respecting attendance, 
34, names of city superintendents and col- 
lege presidents, 657, 665; growth of the kin- 
dergarten in, 777; school statistics of cities 
of, 785,1172; statistics of secondary educa- 
tion, 792, 811, 1256, 1326; number of students 
in each principal branch of secondary 
schools, 801; statistics of colleges and wni- 
versities, 813, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 
831, 833, 834,835; statistics of professional 
schools, 873, 879; results of the township 
system in, 1076; statistics of kindergartens, 
1156; statistics of busincss colieges, 1458; 
for juvenile delinquents, 1504. 
Hampshire Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, receipts from the national endow- 
ment, 594; statistics, 1443. 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Fcmale 
College statistics, 1418. 
New Hampshire State Industrial School, statis- 
tics, 1507. 
New Hampshire State Normal School, statistics, 


New 


New 
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New Haven, Conn., class intervals in, 1006; statis- 

tics of schools of, 1156, 1157, 1164, 1182, 1206; 

statistics of Teachers’ Training School, 1451. 

Jersey, school population and number of 

adult males,3; amount raised for support 

of common schools per capita of adult male 
population, and children 5-18, 21; attend- 
ance on public schools,7; teachers in com- 

taon schools, 10; average attendance, 12; 

length ofschool term, 13; salary of teachers, 

17; number of schoolhouses and value of 

all property owned by common-school sys- 

tem, 18; income from all sources for support 
of common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 34; names of city superintendents and 
college presidents, 657, 665; growth of the 
kindergarten in, 777; school statistics~ of 
cities of, 785, 1172; statistics of secondary ed- 
ucation, 792, 811, 1258, 1326; number of stu- 
dents in each principal branch of secondary 
schools, 801; statistics of colleges and uni- 

versities, 813, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 

831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of professional 

schools, 876, 877,879; graded system of rural 

schools, 1055; statistics of kindergartens, 

1156; statistics of business colleges, 1458; of 

institutions for the deaf, 1474; for the feeble- 

minded, 1497, 1501; for juvenile delinquents, 

1504. 

New Jersey Home for the Care and Education of 

Feeble-minded Children, statistics, 1498. 

Jersey School for Deaf Mutes, statistics, 

1477. 

New Jerscy State Industrial School for Girls, sta- 
tistics, 1507. 

New Jersey State Institution for Feeble-minded 
Women, statistics, 1498. 

New Jersey State Normal School, statistics, 1453. 

New Jerscy State Reform School for Juvenile 
Delinquents, statistics, 1507. 

New London, Conn., statistics of schools of, 1164, 
1182, 1206, 

New Mexico,school population and number of 
adult males,3; amount raised for support of 
common schools per capita of adult male 
population, and children 5-18, 21; attend- 
ance on public schools, 7; teachers in com- 
mon schools, 10; average attendance, 12; 
length of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 
17; number schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school systcm, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
of common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 34; names of city superintendents and 
college presidents, 657,665; growth of the 
kindergarten in, 787; school statistics of 
cities of, 786; statistics of secondary educa- 
tion ,793, 811, 1327; number of students in each 
principal branch of secondary schools, 801; 
statistics of business colleges, 1458; of insti- 
tution for the deaf, 1475. 

New Mexico Agricultural College, receipt from 
the national endowment, 594. 

New Mexico School for the Deaf and Dumb, sta- 
tistics, 1477. 

New Orlcans, La., class intervals in, 1006; statis- 
tics of schools of, 1155, 1158, 1168, 1186, 1232; 
statistics of school for the deaf, 1482. 

New Culeene House of Refuge School, statistics, 


New 


New 


New Orleans Polyclinic, statistics, 1427. 
New Orleans University, statistics, 1403. 
New Orleans University Medical School, statis- 
tics, 1423. 
New Plymouth High School, 54. 
NOSE: Ky., statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, 
i 


Newport, R.I., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1178, 
1196, 1288. 

New Rochelle, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1156, 
1174, 1192. 

New South Wales, statistics of attendance, teach- 
ers, and cost for schools of all kind, 370. 
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Newton, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188. 

Newton County Normal Institute, statistics, 1457. 

Newton Theological Institution, statistics, 1437. 

New Windsor College and Windsor Female Col- 
lege, statistics, 1403. 

New York, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers-in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for supe ee of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 34; requisites for admission to the 
study of lawin New York, 439; names of city 
superintendents and college presidents, 657, 
665; growth of kindergarten in, 777; school 
statistics of cities of, 785, 1174; statistics of 
secondary education, 792, 811, 1260,1328 ; num- 
ber of students in each principal branch of 
secondary schools, 801; statistics of colleges 
and universities, 813, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 
828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of profes- 
sional schools, 873, 877, 878, 879; efforts to 
introduce township system, 1077; statistics 
of kindergartens, 1156; statistics of busi- 
ness colleges, 1458; of institutions for the 
deaf, 1474, 1484; for the blind, 1490; for the 
feeble-minded, 1497, 1501; for juvenile delin- 
quents, 1504. 


New York City, promotion in public schools of 
996; class intervals in, 1108; statistics of 
schools, 1158, 1159, 1174, 1192, 1264; statistics 
of the normal college, 1453; statistics of 
House of Refuge, 1507. 

New York Catholic Protectory, statistics, 1507. 

New York City Training School for Nurses, 
charity hospital, 1433. 

New York College of Dentistry, statistics, 1428. 

New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, statis- 
tics. 1432. 

New York Homeopathic Medical College and 
Hospital, statistics, 1427. 

New York Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
1434 


New York Juvenile Asylum, statistics, 1507. 
New York Medical College and Hospital for 
Women, 1427. 


New York Polyclinic, statistics, 1427. 

New York Postgraduate Medical School and Hos- 
pital, statistics, 1427. 

New York State Asylum for Idiots, statistics, 
1498. 

New York School for Feeble-minded, statistics, 
1498. 

New York Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb, statistics, 1477. 

New York State Custodial Asyluni for Feeble- 
minded Women, statistics, 1498. 

New York State Industrial School, statistics, 
1507. 

New York State Institution for the Blind, statis- 
tics, 1493. 

New York State normal schools, statistics, 1453. 

New York State Reformatory School, statistics, 
1507. 

New York Training School for Nurses, statistics, 
1434. 


New Zealand, statistics of attendance, teachers 
and cost for schools of all kinds, 37; second- 
ary education in, 45. 
New Zealand University, 87. 
Niagara University, scholarship fund of, 839; sta- 
tistics, 1407; medical department of, statis- 
tics, 1425. 
Nicargaua, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 370. 
Night schools. See Evening schools. 
Noble, Edmund, abstract of Prof. Anapoff’s re- 
ort on technical and artisan education in 
ussia, 242, 
Norfolk, Va., statistics of schools of, 1180, 1198. 


INDEX. 


Norfolk College for Young Ladies, statistics, 
Dal 

Normal schools. See Teachers, training of. 

Norristown, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 
1196, 1284. 

North Adams, Mass, statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1240. 

Northampton, Mass, statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1240. 

North Carolina, school population and number of 
adult males,3; amount raised for support of 
common schools per capita of adult-male 
population, and children 5-18, 21; attend- 
ance on public schools, 7; teachers in com- 
mon schools, 10; average attendance, 12; 
length of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 
17; number of school houses and value of 
all property owned by common-school sys- 
tem,18; income from all sources for support 
of common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; local tax law, 25; ex- 
penditure for common schools, 28-31; names 
of city superintendents and college presi- 
dents, 657, 665; growth of the kindergarten 
in, 777; school statistics of cities of, 785,1174; 
statistics of secondary education, 792, 81], 
1270, 1883; number of students in each 
principal branch of secondary schools, 801; 
statistics of colleges and universities, 813, 
816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835; 
statistics of professional schools, 873, 877, 
878, 879; statistics of colored population and 
schools for educating it,961, 962, 963; sta- 
tistics of business Colleges, 1458; of insti- 
tutions for the deaf, 1474; for the blind, 

- 1490. 

North Carolina Agricultural College,receipts from 
the national endowment, 594; statistics, 
1443. 

North Carolina College, statistics, 1407. 

North Carolina Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind, statistics, 1477, 1493. 

North Carolina State Normal Schoois, statistics, 
145 


North Dakota, school population and number of 
adult males, 3; amount raised for support of 
common schools per capita of adult male pop- 
ulation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance 
on public schools,7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for common 
schools, 28-31; laws respecting attendance, 
36; names of city superintendents and col- 
lege presidents, 657, 665; growth of the kin- 
dergarten in,777; school statistics of cities 
of, 786; statistics of secondary education, 
793, 811, 1270, 1337; number of students in 
each principal branch of secondary schools, 
801; statistics of colleges and universities, 
814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 
835; statistics of professional schools, 879; 
statistics of business colleges, 1458; of insti- 
tuticns for the deaf, 1475. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, receipts from 
the national endowment, 594; statistics, 1443. 

North eee State Normal School, statistics, 
1453. 

Northern Illinois College, statistics, 1400. 

Northern Illinois Normal School, statistics, 1456. 

Northern Indiana Normal School, statistics, 1456. 

Northern Iowa Normal School, statistics, 1456. 

Northern New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, 
statistics, 1477. 

Northwestern College, statistics, 1401. 

Northwestern College of Dental Surgery, statis- 
ties, 1428. 

Northwestern Medical College, statistics, 1424. 

Northwestern Normal, statistics, 1456. 

Northwestern Normal and Collegiate Institute, 
statistics, 1457. 

Northwestern Ohio Mcdical College, 1425. 
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Northwestern University (I1l.), scholarship fund 
of, 837; statistics, 1400; course of study, 422; 
statistics of law school of, 1440; statistics of 
medical department of, 1423; statistics of 
dental department, 1428. 

Northwestern University (Wis.), statistics, 1413. 

Northwestern Veterinary College, statistics, 1432. 

Northwest Normal School, statistics, 1457. 

Notre Dame School for the Deaf, statistics, 1485. 

Norwalk, Conn., statistics of schools of, 1164, 
1182, 1206. 

Noiwich, Conn., statistics of schools of, 1164, 1182. 

Norwich University, statistics, 1449. ; 

Norway, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 369; statistics 
of law schools, 454. 

Norwegian Danish Theological School, statis- 
tics, 1435. 

Nurse training, statistics of schools for, 873, 1433. 

Nurses’ Training School of the Northwestern 
Hospital, statistics, 1433. 


@. 


Oahn College, 367. 
Oakland, Cal., statistics of schools of, 1164, 1182, 
204 


1204. 
Oberlin, J. F., efforts to alleviate the condition of 
his parishioners through education, 722. 
Oberlin College, scholarship fund of, 811; univer- 
sity extension in, 845; statistics, 1408; de- 
partment of theology in, statistics, 1438. 
Object lessons, in the écoles maternelles of Paris, 
1 


741, 

Obligatory branches. See Elementary education 
and Curriculum. 

Obligatory school attendance. 
and Students. 

Ogden City, Utah, statistics of schools of, 1178, 
1198, 1292. 

Ogden College, scholarship fund of, 837; statis- 
tics, 1403. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 
1192, 1266. ; 

Ogontz School for Young Ladies, statistics, 1419. 

Ohio, school population and number of adult 
males,3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 36; names of city superintendents 
and college presidents, 657, 665; growth of 
the kindergarten in, 777; school statistics of 
cities of, 786, 1174; statistics of secondary 
education, 793, 811, 1270, 1837; number of stu- 
dents in each principal branch of secondary 
schools, 801; statistics of colleges and uni- 
versities, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 
831, 833, 834, 885; statistics of professional 
schools, 874, 877, 878, 879; statistics of colored 
population and schools for educating it, 
962, 963; statistics of kindergartens, 1156; 
statistics of business colleges, 1458; of in- 
stitutions for the deaf, 1474, 1481, 1484; for 
the blind, 1490; for the feeble-minded, 1497; 
for juvenile delinquents, 1504. 

Ohio College of Dental Surgery, statistics, 1429. 

Ohio Girls’ Industrial Home, statistics, 1507. 

Ohio Institution for Feeble-Minded Youth, statis- 
tics, 1499. 

Ohio Institution for the Education of the Blind, 
statistics, 1493. 

Ohio Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, statistics, 1477. 

Ohio Normal University, statistics, 1457. 

Ohio State University, receipts from the national 
endewment, 594; statistics, 1408; school of 
law of, course of study, 430; statistics of 
school of pharmacy of, 1431; statistics of 
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Ohio State University— Continued. 
school of veterinary medicine, 1432; statis- 
tics of agricultural and mechanical depart- 
ment, 1445. 

Ohio University, statistics, 1408; statistics of 
pedagugical department of, 1453. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, statistics, 1408. 

Oil City, Pa., statistics of schocls of, 1159, 1176, 
1196, 1284. 

Oklahoma, school population andnumber ofadult 
males, 3; names of city superintendents 
and college presidents, 657, 665; growth of 
the kindergarten in, 777; school statistics 
of cities of, 785; statistics of secondary edu- 
cation, 793, 811; number of students in each 
principal branch of secondary schools, 801. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
receipts from the national endowment, 595; 
statistics. 1443. ~ 

Oldrini, Alexander, paper on education in Italy, 
3 


10), 
Olivet College, statistics, 1404. 
Omaha, Nebr., class intervals in, 1006; statistics 
of schools of, 1156, 1158, 1172, 1190, 1254. 
Omaha Medical College, statistics. 1424. 


Op Den Berg, Madame, on beneficial results of — 


kindergarten, 688. 
Orange, N.J.,statistics of schools of, 1172, 1192, 
1258. 


Orange Training School for Nurses, statistics, 


Oregon, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male pop- 
ulation, and children 5-18, 21; attendanceon 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 18; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 36; names of city superintendents and 
college presidents, 657, 665; growth of the 
‘kindergarten in, 777; school statistics of 
cities of, 786, 1176; statistics of secondary 


education, 793, 811, 1289, 1339; number of | 


students in each principal branch of sec- 

ondary schools, 801; statistics of colleges 

and universities, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 
828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of pro- 
fessioual schools, 874, 877, 878, 879; statis- 
tics of business colleges, 1458; of institu- 
tions for the deaf, 1475. 

Oregon Institute for the Blind, statistics, 1493. 

Oregon School tor Deaf-Mutes, statistics, 1477. 

Oregon State Agricultural College, receipts from 
the national endowment, 595; statistics, 
1443. 

Oregon State Normal Schools, statistics, 1453. 

Organization of schools. See administration and 
organization of schools. 

Oshkosh, Wis., statistics of schools of, 1155, 1180, 
1198, 1300. 

Oskaloosa College, scholarship fund of, 841; sta- 
rite 1401; bibledepartment of, statistics, 
1436. 

Cowceany . Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 1192, 
alt 


Otago Boys’ High School, 76. 

Otago University, 8&6. 

Ottawa, Ill., statistics of schools of, 1158, 1166, 
1184, 1214. = 

Ottawa University, statistics, 1402. 

Otterbein University, statistics, 1409. 

Ottumwa, Iowa, statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, 
1224. 

Ottumwa Normal, statistics, 1456. 

Ouachita Baptist College, statistics, 1898. 

Owen, Robert, efforts to promote the education of 
little children, 750. 


Owensboro, Ky., statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, ; 
1230. 


Owensboro Female College, statistics, 1417. 
Oxford College, statistics, 1419. 
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Oxford Female Seminary, statistics, 1419. 
Ozark College, scholarship fund of, 838; statis- 
tics, 1405. 
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Pacific Methodist College, statistics, 1399. 

Pacific Theological Seminary, statistics, 1435. 

Pacific University, scholarship fund of, 841; sta- 
tistics, 1409. 

Packer Collegiate Institute, statistics, 1418. 

Pode Ry statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, 

Paine Institute, statistics, 1456. 

Paraguay, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 370. 

Paris, France, higher primary schools of, 106; the 
public écoles maternelles, 737. . ; 

Paris, Tex., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1198, 1292. 


Park College, schvlarship fund of, 838; statistics, 


1408. 
Parker College, statistics, 1405. 
Parkersburg. “‘W. Va., statistics of schools of, 
1180, 1198, 1296. . 
Parkersburg Seminary, statistics, 1421. 
Parochial schools. See Elementary education. 
Parsons Cellege, scholarship fund of, 837; statis- 
tics, 1401. 
eee eC ., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1172, 
192. 


Paterson, N.J., classintervals in, 1006; statistics 
of schools of, 1156, 1172, 1192, 1258; statistics 
of normal-training class, 1453. 

Paterson General Hospital Training School for 
Nurses, statistics, 1433. 

Paul Quinn College, statistics, 1411. 

Pawtucket, R.I., statistics of schcols of, 1156, 
1178, 1196, 1288. 

Peabody, Mass., statisties of schools of, 1170, 1188, 
1240 


Peabody Normal College, statistics, 1454. 
Peekskill, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 1192, 
1266. 2 
Penn College, scholarship fund of, 841; statistics, 

14 


Pennsylvania, school population and number of 


adult males, 3; amount raised for support of 
common schools per capita of adult male 
population, and children 5-18, 21; attend- 
ance on public schools,7; teachers in com- 
nion schools,10; average attendance, 12; 
length of school term, 13; expenditure for 
common schools, 28-31; salary of teachers, 
17; number of schoolhouses and value of 
all property owned by common-school sys- 
tem, 18; income from all sources for support 
of common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; names of city superin- 
tendents and college preSidents. 657, 665; 
growth of the kindergarten in, 777; school 
statistics of cities of, 785,1176; statistics of 
secondary education, 792, 811, 1282. 1339; 
number of students in each principal branch 
of secondary schools, 801; statistics of col- 
leges and universities, 813, 816, 817. 820, 822, 
827, 828. 829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of 
professional schools, 873, 877, 878, 879; statis- ” 
tics of colored population and schools for 
educating it, 962, 963; statistics of kinder- 
gartens, 1156; statistics of business colleges, 
1458; of institutions for the deaf, 1474; for 
the blind, 1490; for the feeble-minded. 1497; 
for juvenile delinquents, 1504. 


Pennsylvania College, statistics, 1409. 

Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, statis- 
tics, 1429. 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
statistics, 1477. 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of 

, the Blind, statistics, 1493. 

Pennsylvenia Military Academy, statistics, 1409. 

Pennsy!vania Oral School for the Deaf, statistics, 
Cr 

Pennsylvania Reform School, statistics, 1507. 

Pennsylvania State normal schools, statistics, 
1453. 


INDEX. 


Pennsylvania State College, receipts from the 
national endowment, 595; curriculum of 
-department of mechanic arts, 619; statistics, 
1434. 

Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble-Mindcd 
Children, statistics, 1499. 

Pensacola, Fla., statistics of schools of, 1164, 1182. 

People’s College, statistics, 1411. 

Peoria, ae statistics of schools of, 1157, 1166, 1184, 
121 


Perkins eens and Massachusetts School for 
the Blind, statistics, 1492. 

Perry, W.5., on classification, 996. 

Perth Amboy, N.Jd., statistics of schools of, 1172, 
1192. 

Peru, statistics of attendance, teachers, and cost 
for schools of all kinds, 370. 

Pestalozzi-l’roebel, Hans, of Berlin, 716. 

Be ved NV iat statistics of schools of, 1180, 1198, 

294. 


Pee esiccntical department of Howard Univer- 
sity, statistics, 1480. 

Pharmacy, statistics of schools of, 873, 1430. 

Philadelphia, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1156, 
1159, 1176, 1196, 1286; statistics of. Girls’ Nor- 
mal School, 1454, 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, statistics, 
It 


al. 

Philadelphia Dental College, statistics, 1429. 

Philadelphia Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
statistics, 1434. 

Philadelphia House of Refuge, statistics, 1507. 

Philadelphia Lying-in Charity and Nurses ‘Schools, 
statistics, 1434. 

Philadelphia Polyclinic and College for Graduates 
in Medicine, statistics, 1427. 

Philander Smith College, 1398. 

Phillipsburg, N.J., statistics of schools of, 1172, 
11192: 

Philomath College, statistics, 1409. 

Philosophy, time devoted to study of in French 
lycée. 116, 119. 

Pheerixviile, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1156, 
1176, 1196, 1286, 

Physical training, in secondary schools of Japan, 
293; in the “Parisian Gcoles maternelles, 743. 

Physics, time devoted to the study of, in French 
lycée, 119; in secondary schools of Japan, 
293; number of students in secondary 
schools pursuing study of, 803, 806, 807, 809, 
12038, 1854. 

Physio- Medical College of Indiana, statistics, 1427. 

Pickard, J. L., on scholarships, 835; on erading i in 
public schools, 986. 

Pierce Christian College, statistics, 1398. 

Pierre University, statistics, 1410. 

Pike College, statistics, 1405. 

iRigma, pe statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 
127, 


ire biee, LPa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, 
1286. 

Pittsburg College of Pharmacy, statistics, 1431. 

Pittsburg Female College, statistics, 14i9. 

Pittsburg Training School for Nurses, statistics, 
1434. 

Pittsfield, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1240. 

eect, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, 

ee N.J., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1192, 
125 

Plattsmouth, Nebr., statistics of schools of, 1172, 
1190, 1254. 

Plummer Farm School of Reform for Boys, sta- 
tistics, 1507. 

Saou, Pa, statistics of schools of, 1176, 1196, 

86 


Poland, Addison B., on New Jersey system of 
grading schools, 1055. 

Political economy, time devoted to study of, in 
French lycée, 119. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, university 
extension in, 845; statistics, 1407. 

Population, in the United States, of school-gomg 
age, compared with attendance, 1-8, 923, 961; 
total of cities of 8,000 inhabitants, 785. 

Porter, F.S., on class intervals, 995. 

Port Gibson Female College, statistics, 1417. 


Port Huron, Mich., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1246. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 
1192, 1266. 


Portland. Me., statistics of schools of, 1158, 1168, 


1186, 1234; statistics of teachers’ practice 
school, 1452; statistics of school for the 
deat, 1482. 

Portland, Oregon, statistics of schools of, 1176, 
1194, 1280, 

Portland school for Medical Instruction, statis- 
tics, 1422. 


Portsmouth, N.H., statistics of schools of, 1172, 
1190, 1258. 

Portsmouth, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 
1194, 1278. 

Portsmouth, Va., 
118, 1296. . 

Portugal, statistics of attcndance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 369; statistics 
of law schools, 454. 

Postgraduate instruction. See Graduates. 

Postgraduate Medical School of Chicago, statis- 
“tics, 1427. 

Potter College, statistics, 1416. 

Pottstown, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196, 
1286. 

Pottsville, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196, 
1286 


statistics of schools of, 1180, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., statistics of schcols of, 1174, 
1192, 1266. 

Prairie View Colored Normal School, receipts 
from the national endowment, 596; statis- 

- tics, 1448. 

Pratt Institute, statistics of technical high school, 
1450. 

Prentice, W. R., on promotion, 1002. 

Preparatory schools. See Secondary education. 

Presbyterian College of South Carolina, scholar- 
ship fund of, 840. 


Presbyterian College of the Southwest, statistics, 


Presidents, nanies of college, 665. 

Primary Schools. See Elementary education. 

Principals. See Teachers, and, fer names, see the 
several statistical tables composing Part 

- III of this volume. 

Pritchett School Institute, stotistics, 1405. 


| Private Home and Schcol for the Feeble in Alind, 


statistics, 1502. 

Private Institution for the Education of Feeble- 
Minded Youth, statistics, 1502. 

Private schools. See Elementary and secondary 


education. 

Productive funds. See Funds. 

Professional schools. See Higher and profes- 
sional education, also business, industrial, 


and manual training. 


Professors and instructors, relation of the State 
to, 99; in schools of all grades of Japan, 273; 
appointment of, in Italian universities, 334; 
in Iuropean law schools, 454; military ofli- 
cers detailed to act as, in colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, 589, 627; in 
institutions of secondary grade, in the 
United States, 792, 808, 1202; in colleges and 
universities of United States. 816,138; in 
collezes for women, 832, 833, 1414; in profes- 
sional schools, 873, 877, 878, 879, 1422, 1435, 
1438, 1440, 1451. 

See also Teachers. 

Programme, of French higher primary schools, 106, 
107; of the French lycée, 114, "119, 120: ‘of a 
kindergaten in the city of Brussels, 690; of | 
kindergartens of Genoa, 704; of the écoles 
maternelles, of Paris, 741; of the Froebel In- 
stitute of Naples, 748; of Stockwell (Eng- 
land) Infant Practicing School for Training 
Isindergartners, 759. 

See also Curriculum and Term. 

Promotion, short intervais .in gradcd public 
schools, 984, 

Property, assessed and cash value of, in cities 
having systems of public schools, 1t82. 

Sce also Buildin gs and accessories, also Funds. 

Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, in 
Virginia, statistics, 1439. 
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Providence, R. I., class intervals in, 1008; statis- 
tics of schools of, 1156, 1159, 1178, 1196, 1288. 

Provincial Seminary of St. Francis of Sales, sta- 
tistics, 1339. 

Prussia Industrial Education, 179; statistics of 
attendance, teachers, and cost for schools of 
all kinds, 369. 

Publie schools. See Elementary education, The 

_ names of foreign countries and of the States 

of the Union, Administration and organiza- 
tion of systems, Management and super- 
vision of instruction, Methods of instruc- 
tion, Curriculum, Teachers. Students, 
Buildings and accessories, Seats, Funds, 
Income and expenditures. 

Pueblo, Colo., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1164, 
1182, 1204. 

Pulte Medical College, statistics, 1427. 

Pupils. See Students. 

Pupil teachers in Great Britain, 130. 

Purdue University of Indiana, receipts from the 
national endowment, 594; statistics, 1442. 


Q. 


Queensland, statistics of attendance, teachers, 
and cost for schools of all kinds, 370. 

Quincy, II1., statistics of schools of, 1158, 1166, 1184. 

Quincy, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188, 
1240. 

Quint, A. H., on age and mental maturity, 1034. 


BRB. 


Racine, Wis., statistics of schools of, 1160, 1180, 
1200, 1300. 

Randolph-Macon College, statistics, 1412. 

Rangiora High School, 70. 

Rankin, A. W., views of, on promotion in public 
schools, 998. 

Rankin, J. E.,on training schools for the colored 
race, 979. 

Reading, number of passes in, in Great Britain, 
134. 

Reading, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196, 
1286 


Realschulen. See Secondary education. 

Recess. See Session. 

Recitations, in instruction in law, 379, 386. 
Recreation. See Physical training. 
Redemptionists College of Ilchester, statistics, 


14387. 

Redfield College, scholarship fund of, 840; sta- 
tistics, 1411. 

Red Wing Norwegian Luther Seminary, statis- 
tics, 1487. 

Reformatory education. 


nile. 

Reform School of the District of Columbia, sta- 
tistics, 1506. 

Reform Theological Presbyterian Seminary, sta- 
tistics, 1438. 

Reindeer, introduction of domesticated, into 
Alaska, 945. 

Religion, time devoted to study of, in French 
lycée. 116,119; character of instruction in, 
subsidized secondary and technical schools 
of Great Buitain, 188; general remarks on, 
instructions in, 1052; attliation of private 
secondary s¢.0018, 1302. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, statistics, 1449. 

Requirements for admission. See Higher and 
professional education. 

Reuleaux, M., account by, of kindergarten work 
in Liege, 686. 

Revenue. See Tuition and income. 

Rhode Island, school population and number of 
adult males, 3; amount raised for support 
of common schools per capita of adult male 
population and children 5-18, 21; attend- 
ance on public schools, 7; teachers in com- 
mon schools, 10; average attendance, 12; 
length of school term,13; salary of teachers, 
17; number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools,19; per centum derived 


See Delinquents, juve- 
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Rhode Island—Continued. 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 36; names of city superintendents and 
college presidents, 657, 665; growth of the 
kindergarten in, 777; school statistics of 
cities of, 785, 1178; statistics of secondary 
education, 792, 811, 1286, 13842; number of 
studentsin each principal branch of sec- 
ondary schools, 801; statistics of colleges 
and universities, 813, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 
828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of pro- 
fessional schools, 876, 878, 879; statistics of 
kindergartens, 1156; statistics of business 
colleges, 1458, of institution for the deaf, 
1481, for juvenile delinquents, 1504. 

Rhode ioe Day School for the Deaf, statistics, 
1482. 

Rhode Island Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
statistics, 1434. 

Rhode Island State Normal School, statistics, 
1454. 

Richmond, Ind., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1166, 
1184, 1220. 

Richmond, Va., class intervals in, 1008; statistics 
of schools of, 1160, 1180, 1198, 1296. 

Richmond College (Ohio), statistics, 1409. 

Richmond College (Va.), scholarship fund of, 840, 
841; statistics, 1412 

Richmond Female Seminary, statistics, 1421. 

Richmond Theological Seminary, statistics, 1439. 

Ridgeville College, statistics, 1401. 

Rio Grande College, statistics, 1409. 

Ripon College, scholarship fund of, 840, 841; sta- 
tistics, 1413. 

Roanoke, Va., statistics of,schools of, 1180, 1198. 


, Roanoke College, scholarship fund of, 840; statis- 


tics, 1412. 
Roanoke Female College, statistics, 1420. 
Rochester, N. Y., class intervals in, 1008; statis- 
tics of schools of, 1156, 1174, 1192, 1266; sta- 
tistics of teachers’ training class, 1453. 
Rochester Theological Seminary, statistics, 1437. 


| Rockford, Il., statistics of schools of, 1155, 1158, 


1166, 1184, 1216. 
Rockford Seminary, statistics, 1416. 
Rock Hill College, statistics, 1403. 
Rock Island, I., statistics of schools of, 1166, 
184 


1184. 
Rockland, Me., statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, 
1234 


Roger Williams University, statistics, 1411. 

Rolla University, statistics, 1407. 

Rollins College, statistics, 1399. 

Rollins Institute, statistics, 1420. 

Rone, Ga., promotion intervals at, 1002. 

Rome, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 1192. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, statistics, 1449. ~ 

Roth, H. R., on grading, 999. 

Roumania, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 369; statistics 
of law schools, 454. 

Rounds, C. C.,on the present condition of rural 
schools, 1056. 

Ruffner, W.H., work of, 890. 

Rundlett, L. J., on the object of education, 1037. 

Rush Medical College, statistics, 1423. 

Russia, education in, 195; statistics of attendance, 
teachers, and cost for schools of all kinds, 
369; statistics of law schools, 454. 

Rust University, statistics, 1405. 

Rutgers College, statistics, 1406; scientific school 
of, receipts from the national endowment, 
594; statistics, 1448. 

Rutgers Female College, statistics, 1414. 

Rutherford College, scholarship fund of, 839; sta- 
tistics, 1407. 

Rutland, Vt., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1198, 


1294. 
Ryder Divinity School, statistics, 1435. 
Ss. 


Sacramento, Cal.. statistics of schools of, 1157, 
1164, 1182, 1204. 

Saffron Walden Training College, 751. 

Saginaw, Mich., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1158, 
1170, 1188, 1249. 


—— 
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St. Augustine Normal School and Collegiate Insti- 
tute, statistics, 1434, 1457. 

St. Benedict's College (Kans.), statistics, 1402. 

St. Benedict’s College (N.J.), statistics, 1406. 

St. Bonayenture’s College, scholarship fund of, 
838; statistics, 1407. 

St. Bonaventure’s College and Seminary, statis- 
tics, 1437. 

St. Charles College (La.), scholarship fund of, 838; 
statistics, 1403. ‘ 

St. Charles College (Md.), statistics, 1403. 

St. Charles Borromeo Seminary (Ohio), statistics, 

; 1488. 

St. Francis College (N. Y.), statistics, 1407. 

St. Francis College (Pa.), statistics, 1409. 

St. Francis Solanus College, statistics, 1401. 

St. Ignatius College (Cal.), statistics, 1399. 

St. Ignatius College (Ill.), statistics, 1400. 

St. James College, statistics, 1412. 

St. John’s Catholic Deaf-Mute Institute, statis- 
tics, 1485. 

St. John’s College (M[d.), scholarship fund of, 837; 
university extension in, 844; statistics, 1403. 

St. John’s College (Brooklyn, N. Y.), statisties, 
1407 


St. John’s College (Fordham, N. Y.), scholarship 
fund, 838; statistics, 1407. 

St. John’s Seminary, statistics, 1437. 

St. John’s University (Minn.), statistics, 1404. 

St. Joseph, Mo., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190, 
1252; 

St. Joseph’s College, statistics, 1408. 

St. Joseph’s Diocesan College, statistics, 1401. 

St. Joseph’s Institute for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mnuies, statistics, 1477. 

St. Joseph’s Provincial Seminary, statistics, 1437. 

St. Lawrence University, seholarship fund of, 838; 
statistics, 1407. 

St. Louis, adopts system of grading schools, 983; 
class intervals in, 1006; statistics of schools 
of, 1156, 1158, 1172, 1190, 1252; statistics of 
school for the deaf, 1482; statistics of House 
of Refuge, 1507. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy, statistics, 1430. 

St. Louis College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
statistics, 1424. 

St. Louis Law School, course of study, 420; statis- 
tics, 1441. 

St. Louis Medical College, statistics, 1424. 

St. Louis Normal School, statistics, 1453. 

St. Louis Seminary, statistics, 1418. 

St. mea Training School for Nurses, statistics, 
1433. 

St. Louis University, statistics, 1405. 

St. Mary’s College (Cal.), statistics, 1399. 

St. Mary’s College (Kans.), statistics, 1402. 

St. Mary’s College (Ky.), statistics, 1403. 

St. ee Industrial School for Boys, statistics, 
1506. 

St. Mary’s School, statistics, 1416. 

St. Mary’s School for Deaf-Mutes, statistics, 1485. 

St. Mary’s Theological Seminary, statistics, 1438. 

St. Mary’s University, statistics, 1411. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, statistics of, 1436. 

St. Meiurad’s College, statistics, 1401. 

St. Olaf College, statistics, 1405. 

St. Paul, Minn., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1158, 
1170, 1190, 1248. 

. St. Paul, Minn., statistics of teachers’ 
school, 1453. 

St. Paul's College, statistics, 1405. ; 

St. Stephen’s College, scholarship fund of, 838, 841; 
statistics, 1407. | 

St. Sulpice and St. Mary’s University, statistics 
of theological seminary of, 1436. 

St. Viateur’s College, statistics, 1400; statistics of 
theological department, 1435. 

St. Vincent’s College, statistics, 1398. 

St. Vincent’s College (Mo.), statistics, 1405. 

St. Vincent’s College (Pa.), statistics, 1409. 

St. Vincent College and Seminary, statistics, 1438. 

St. Vineent’s Seminary, statistics, 1438. 

St. Vincent’s Theological Seminary (Mo.), statis- 
tics, 1437. 

St. Xavier College, statistics, 1408. 

Salary of teachers, average monthly paid by State 
common school systems, 2, 17, 30, 31, 32, 38, 
936, and in city systems, 1183; in France, 
99; in higher primary schools of Paris, 107; 
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Salary of teachers—Continued. 
ot industrial schools in Germany, 173; in 
Japan, 281, 287; public kindergarten schools 
of Belgium, 680; gradation of, according to 
success in teaching, 1075. 

Salem, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188, 
1240 


Salem Female Academy, statistics, 1419. 

Salina Normal University, statistics, 1456. 

Salles d’aisle, introduction of into France, 722. 

See also kindergartens. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, statistics of schools of, 1178, 
1198. 

Sam Houston State Normal School, statistics, 1454. 

San Antonio, Tex., statistics of schools of, 1178, 
1198, 1292. 


San Diego, Cal., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1164, 
1182, 1204. 

Sandusky, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 
1278. 


San Francisco, Cal., promotion intervals, 998, 1006; 
statistics of schools of, 1157, 1164, 1182, 1204; 
statistics of normal class, 1451; City and 
County Industrial School, statistics, 1506. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary, statistics, 


14335. 
San Francisco Training School for Nurses, statis- 
tics, 1438 


San Joaquin Valley College, 1399. 

San Jose, Cal., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1164, 
1182, 1204. 

Santa Clara College, statistics, 1399. 

Santa Rosa Ladies’ College, statistics, 1415. 

Santee Normal Training School, statistics, 1437. 

San Salvador, statistics of attendance, teachers, 
and costs for schools of all kinds, 370. 

Sarah Fuller Home for Deaf-Mute Children, sta- 
tistics, 1485. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 
1174, 1192, 1268. 

Savannah, Ga., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 
1208. 

Savings banks, for educating children in care of 
money, 236. 

Saxony, industrial education in, 179; statistics of 
attendance, teachers, and cost for schools 
of all kinds, 369. 

Sayre Female Institute, statistics, 1417. 

Scarritt Colegiate Institute, 14035. 

Schenectady, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 
1192, 1268. 

Schofteld Normal and Industrial School, statistics, 
1457, 


Scholarships, in New Zealand, 89; in secondary 
schools of England, 140; in Korea, 355. 
Scholarships, in colleges and universities, 835; in 
professional schools, 867. 
See also Fellowships. 

School for Backward and Delicate Boys, statis- 
ties, 1502. 

School for the Deaf of North Dakota, statistics, 
1477. 

School garden, first Froebelian; 712. 

School of Mines of the State of Colorado, statis- 
tics, 1449. 


| Schoel of Pharmacy of Purdue University, statis- 


tics, 1430. 

School of Practical Mechanics and School of Wood 
Carving and Design, statistics, 1450. 

This volume deals with instruction 
which is of three grades, elementary (as 
given in “peoples” schools in Germany, 
“primary’’ schools in Latin countries, 
‘‘poard”’ schools, when public, in England, 
and public or common schools in the United 
States); secondary (as given in gymnasien 
and realschulen in Germany, lycées and 
colleges in France, ‘‘public”’ and secondary 
schools, etc., in England,and high schools, 
academies, etc., in America); and higher 
and professional, including for convenience 
technical and normal training. Proper 
entries and references are made, therefore, 
under the name of each grade. Private 
schools are indexed with public. 

Schrader, Henriette, advocates and describes the 
‘‘monthly subject’ given in kindergarten 
instruction, 719. ~ 
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Schwabx, Madame, efferts of, to introduce the kin- 
dergarten into Italy, 746. 

Science, tine devoted to study of, in French lycées, 
114,119; students in secondary schoois pre- 
paring for college scientific course, 792, 1302; 
means for the advancement of, in foreign 
countries, 1061; number of students in pri- 
vate secondary schools engaged in the study 
of some form of, 1354. : 

See also name of each branch, e.g., Physics. 
Science and Art Department of Great Sritain, 143, 
Scio College, statistics, 1409. 

Scotland, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 369. 

Scottsboro College and Normal School, statistics, 
1398 


Scranton, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196, 
1256. 


Seabury Divinity School, statistics, 1437. 

Searcy, J. T., on the race characteristics of the 
negro. 976. 

Seats in elementary schools of Great Britain, 126; 
in schools of cities of the United States, 
786, 1165. 

Seattle, Wash., statistics of schools of, 1180, 1198, 
1296. 


Seaver, Edwin P., on graduation, 997; on the in- 
troduction of kindergarten into Boston, 
1046, 

Sccondary education in United States, 1-44, 789, 
817, 832, 1202, 1802; in New Zealand, 49; in 
France, 104, 109; in Great Britain, 135; in 
Russia, 200; in Japan, 267, 269, 278, 275, 291, 
294; in Italy, 324, 852; in Korea, 354; attend- 
ance and teachers and cost of schools for, 
in eivilized countries, 369; students in pre- 
paratory departments of universities and 
colleges, 817, 832; in Virginia, 911; for the 
colored race, 962; class intervals in high 
schools, 1007; teachers of and students in 
preparatory departments of colleges and 
nniversities inthe United States, 1898; stu- 
dents in preparatory classes of colleges for 
women, 1414; number of students in pre- 
paratory departments of colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, 1442. See 


also, Administration and organization of | 


systems, Management and supervision of 
instruction, Methods of instruction, Cur- 

iculum, Programme, Profcssors and in- 
structors, Salary, Students, Funds, Income, 
qapen dias and Appropriations, State and 
ocal. 7 

Sectarianism in education, 1050. 

Sedalia, aaa statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190, 
1232. 

Seguin Physiological School for Children of Ar- 
rested Mental or Physical Development, 
statistics, 1502. 

Selma University, statistics, 1398. 

Seminary of St. Francis of Sales, statistics, 1418. 

Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, statis- 
tics, 1439. 

Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church in 
Anterica, statistics, 1487. 

Seminary of the Sacred Heart, statistics, 1416. 

Seared West of the Suwanee River, statistics, 
1399 


Servants and nurses for children, school for, in 
Berlin, 714. 

Servia, statistics of attendance, teachers, and cost 
for schools of all kinds, 369; statistics of 
law schools, 454. 

Session, length of, for industrial schools in Ger- 
many, 169; in Russia, 231; in Japan, 303. 

Seton Hall College, statistics, 1406: 

sewing, in Japanese secondary schools for girls, 
297 


Shamokin, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196. 

Sharp, George M., assistancerendered by, in prep- 
aration of report on legal education in the 
United States, 377. 

Shaw University, receipts from the national en- 
dowment, 594; statistics, 1407; statistics of 
medical department, 1425; theological de- 
partment, statistics, 1437; agricultural and 
mechanical annex, statistics, 1447. 

Sheboygan, Wis., statistics of schools of, 1156, 
1180, 1200, 1300. 
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Sheffield Scientific School of Conn., receipts from 
national endowment, 594; statistics of, 1442. 

Shelbina Collegiate Institute, statistics, 1405. 

Shelbyville Female College, statistics, 1420. 

genes Pa., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196, 

Shepherd College, statistics, 1455. 

Shepardson College, statistics, 1419. 

Shimmell, L.8., on promotion intervals, 1000. 

Shreveport, La., statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186. 

Shortcr College, statistics, 1416. 

Shuqualak Female College, statistics, 1417. 

Shurtleff College, scholarship;fnud of, 837, 841; sta- ~ 
tistics, 1401; statistics of the school of the- 
ology of, 1436. 

Silliman Female Collegiate Institute, 1417. 

Simonson, R. B. D., views of, on promotion in city 
public schools, 994. 

Simpson College, statistics, 1401. 

Singing. See Music. : 

Sing ee N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 1192, 
1262. 


Sioux City, Iowa, statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186; 
training school, statistics, 1452. 

Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., statistics of schools of, 1178, 

- 1196, 1288. 

Sitka Industrial Training School, 930. 

Slater fund, distribution of, 963. 

Smith, A. Tolman, papers by, 95-164, 

Smith College, scholarship fund of, 811; statistics, 
1414. 

Snow, BL. B., on promotion, 996. 

Societies, industrial art, 189; for promoting edu- 
cation,in Russia, 233; for advancement of 
education in Japan, 289, 304; for the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens in Belyinm, 676, 
706, 711; list of historical and other learned, 
in the several States, 1508. 

Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women, 
statistics, 1414. 

Sockanossct School for Boys, statistics, 1507. 

Soh, Pom K.. paper by, on education in Korea. 341. 

Somerville, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1156, 
1170, 1188, 12-40. 

Somerville Female Institute, statistics, 1420. 

Soule College, statistics, 1420. 

South Australia, statistics ofattendance, teachers, 
and cost for schools of all kinds, 370. 

South Berd, Lnd., statistics of schools of, 1166, 
1184, 1220. 

South Bethlehem, Pa., statistics of schools of, 
1178, 1196. 

South Carolina, school population and number of 

adult males,3; amount raised for support of 

common schools per capita of adult male 
population, and children 5-18, 21; attend- 
ance on public schools,7; teachers in com- 
mon schools, 10; average attendance, 12 ; 
length of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 
17; nwnber of schoolhouses, and value of 
all property owned by common schoo] sys- 
tem, 18; income from all sources for support 
of common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; local tax law, 26; ex- 
penditure for common schools, 28-31; names 
of city superintendents and college presi- 
dents, 657, 685; growth of the kindergarten 

in, 777; school statistics of cities of. 785, 1178; 

statistics of secondary education, 792, 811, 

1288, 1848; number of students in each prin- 

cipal branch of secondary schools, 801; sta- 

tistics of colleges and universities, 814, 816, 

817, 826, 822, 827, 828, 829, 831, 8338, 834, 835; sta- 

tistics of proféssional schools, 873, 877, 878, 

879; statistics of colored population and 

schools for educating it, 961, 962, 963; statis- 

tics of kindergartens, 1156; statistics of 
business colleges, 1458; of institutions for 

the deaf, 1474; for the blind, 1490. 

South Carolina College, scholarship fund of, 840. 

South Carolina College for Women, statistics, 

1419. 

South Carolina Institution for the Education of 

the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, statis- 

tics, 1477, 1493. 

South Dakota, school population and number of 

aduit males, 3; amountraised for support of 

common schools per capita of adult male 
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South Dakota—Continued. 
population, and children 5-18, 21; attend- 
ance on public schools, 7; teachers in com- 
mon schools, 10; average attendance, 12; 
length of school term.18; salary of teach- 
ers.17; number of schoolhouscs and value 
of all property owned by common school 
system, 18; income from all sources for snp- 
port of common schools, 19; per centrun de- 
rived from each source of income for sup- 
port of common schools, 22: expenditure for | 
common schools, 28-31; laws respecting at- | 
tendance, 36; names of city superintendents 
and college presidents, 657, 665; growth of | 
the kindergarten in, 777; school statistics of | 
citics of, 786, 1178; statistics of secondary 
education, 793, 811, 1288, 1848; number of 
students in each principal branch of second- 
ary schools, 801; statistics of colleges and 
universities, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 
829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of profcs- 
sional schools, 879; township system in, | 
1077; statistics of business colleges, 1458; of 
institutions for the deaf, 1475; for juvenile 
delinquents, 1505. 

South Dakota Agricultural College, receipts from 
the national endowment, 595; statistics, 


1444. 
South Dakota State Normal Schools, statistics, | 
1454 


Southern Academic Institute and Kindergarten, 


56. 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, statis- 
tics, 1436. 
Southern Female College (Ga.), statistics 1415. 
Southern Female College (Va.), statistics, 1421. 
Southern illinois Normal University, statistics, 


Southern Normal School and Business College, 
statistics, 1456. 

Southern University(Ala.), statistics, 1398. 

Southern University (La.), statistics, 1447. 

South Kentucky College, statistics, 1403. 

Southland High School, 85. 

Southland College and Normal Institute, statis- 
tics, 1456. 

South Omaha, Nebr., statistics of schools of, 1172, 
1190. 1256. 

Southwest Baptist College, statistics, 1405. 

Southwestern Baptist University, statistics, 1411. 

Southwestern Presbyterian University, scholar- 
ship fund of, 849; statistics, 1411. 

Southwestern University, statistics, 1411. 

Southwest Kansas College, statistics, 1402. 

Southwest Virginia Institute, statistics, 1420. 

Spain, statistics of attendance, teachers, and cost 
for schools of all kinds, 369; statistics of law 
schools, 454. 

Spokane Falls, Wash., statistics of schools of, 
1180, 1198, 1296. 

Spring Hill College, statistics, 1398. 

Springfield, I1l., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 
1216. 


Springfield, Mass., promotion intervals in, 999; sta- 
tistics of schools of, 1170, 1188, 1240. 

Springfield, Mo., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1190, 
1252 


Sprinefield, Chio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 
1194, 1278. : 

Stamford, Conn., statistics of schools of, 1164, 1182, 
1206 


206. 

Stanford Female College, statistics, 1417. 

Starkville Female Institute, statistics, 1417. 

Starling Medical College, statistics, 1425. 

State aid, beneficial results of, 25. | 

State Normal and Industrial School, Alabama, 
statistics, 1447. 

State Normal School, Florida, statistics, 1447, 1451. 

State supervision. See Administration and organ- 
ization of systems. 

Statistics, report on educational, by committee of 
National Educational Association, 1011. 

Staunton Female Seminary, statistics, 1421. 

I statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196, 
1286. 

Stephens College, statistics, 1418. 

Steubenville, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 
1194, 1278. 


1451. | 
Southern Indiana Normal School, statistics, 1456. 
| 
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Stevens Institute of Technolgy, statistics, 1449. 

Stewart, John A.,on promotion intervals, 1002. 

Stillwater, Minn., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1190, 1250. 

stain Cal., statistics of schools of, 1164, 1182, 
1204. 

Stockton Business College, statistics, 1456. 

Stonewall Jackson Institute, statistics, 1420. 

Storer College, statistics, 1455. 

Storrs Agricultural School, statistics, 1449. 

Stout, Sir Robert, paper by, on secondary educa- 
cation in New Zealand, 45. 

Straight University of Louisiana, statistics, 14038; 
theological department, statistics, 1436. 
Stranolynbsky, Mr., on women’s professional 

schools, 260. 

Streator, Ill., statistics of schools of, 1158, 1166, 
1184, 1216. 

Stuart, G. A., on promoticn intervals, 1001. 

Stuart Female College, statistics, 1417. 

Students, enrollment and average and aggregate 
number of days attended by each pupil 
enrolled in United States, 1, 2, 1802; age of, 
for attending school in State systems of the 
United States, 34; number of and per cap- 
ita expenditure for, in United States since 
1870, by years, 38, 39; in schools of all grades, 
in France, 97, 98, 103, 106; age at which 
French may take the bachelor degree, 109; 
enrolled in elementary schools of Great 
Britain, 126, 132, 184; 1n classes of British 
science and art department, 143; in Irish 
colleges for training teachers, 158; passing 
Trish inspection examination, 160; in indaus- 
trial schools of Germany,179; in Germany, 
secondary and higher industrial schools, 
187,194; enrolled in Russian educational 
institutions, 205, 236, 244; of all grades in 
Japan, 272; in schools of all grades in Italy, 
321,322. 333,744; underinstructionin Hawaii, 
and their ageand nationality, 365; in schools 
of all grades in each civilized country, 369; 
in European law schools, 454; proportion 
who fail in law-school examinations, in 
Europe, 454; proportion of, in European 
universities to total population, 459; in 
kindergartens of Belgium, 677; proper num- 
ber of, to a teacher, in kindergartens, 712; 
age of, in Parisian ecoles maternelles, 743; 
in kindergartens of the United States, 777; 
attending the lectures of the American 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, 847; in schools of cities of 8,000 
inhabitants, 785, 1164; in purely secondary 
classes of institutions of. giving sccondary 
instruction, 792; in colleges and wnhiver- 
sities, 813, 817, 820; ratio of college, to popula- 
tion, 821, 827; in professional schools, 871, 873, 
877, 878, 879, 880; in the schools of Alaska, 
923, 934, 935: colored, under instruction, 961, 
962; desirable that they be not too young, 
1040; mental and physical condition of 50,- 
00, in schools of London, 1087; number of, 
in kindergartens, 1155, 1157; number of, in 
schools for training teachers, 1160; school 
age, in cities, 1164; of all grades in univer. 
sities and colleges of ‘the United States, 
1398; of all kinds in colleges for women, 
1414; in elementary department of colleges 
for women, 1415; in professional schools, 
1422, 1435, 1438, 1440, 1451; in commercial and 
business colleges, 1458, 1459; in schools for 
the special classes (dcaf, etc.), 1474, 1476, 
1481, 1484, 1490, 1492, 1497, 1501, 1506; average 
age of adimission and departure of, in schools 
for the deaf, 1487; age of admission, depart- 
ure, and at which defect occurred of, in 
schools for the blind, 1496; sex, race, and 
nativity of, in reform schools, 1504. 

Students. See also Graduates, and Higher, Sec- 
ondary, and Elementary education. 

Studies. See Curriculum; also name of each 
study. 

Sullins College, statistics, 1419. 

Summer schools, 850. 

Superintendents, list of State and city, 655; abil- 
ity of, in Virginia, 916. 

Supcrior, Wis., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1180, 
1200. 
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Supervisors, number of, in cities, 1165. 

Synodical Female College (Mo.), statistics, 1418. 

Synodical Female College (Tenn.), statistics, 1420. 

Syracuse, N. Y., class intervals in, 1008; statistics 
of schools of, 1174, 1192; statistics of teach- 
ers’ training class, 1453. 

Syracuse Training School for Nurses, statistics, 


Syracuse University, scholarship fund of, 839; 
statistics, 1407; statistics of college of med- 
icine, 1425. 

Swarthmore College, university extension in, 845. 

Swarthmore College, statistics, 1410. 

Sweden, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 369; statistics 
ot law schools, 454. 

Swedish Theological School of the M. E. Church, 
statistics, 1435. 

Sweetwater College, statistics, 1411. 

Switzerland, statistics of attendance, teachers, 
and cost for schools of all kinds, 369; sta- 
tistics of law schools, 454; the kindergarten 
in, 700. 


wT. 
y 


Tabor College, scholarship fund of, 837; statistics, 
1402. 

Tacoma, Wash., statistics of schools of, 1180, 1198, 
1296 


Talladega College, statistics, 1435. 

Tames High School of Auckland, 53. 

Tarbell, H. S., on graduation in public schools, 
995. 

Tarkie College, statistics, 1405. 

Tasmania, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 370. 

Taunton, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188, 
1240. 

Taylor, H. L., on promotion intervals, 1002; on 
natural development in education, 1036. 

Taylor University, statistics, 1401; medical de- 
partment of, 1423. 

ese local, in the Southern States, 23; burden 
of, 24 

Taxes. See also Income. & 

Teachers, number, employed by State common- 
school systems, 2, 16, 38; in city public 
schools, 786, 1165; in colored schools, 961, 
962; in France, number of, 97; number of, in 
Great Britain, 130; number of,in Ireland, 
156; inJapan, 273; in Hawaii, 365; in kin- 
dergartens of Italy, 744,745; in kindergar- 
tens of United States, 777, 1155, 1157; in 
Alaska schools, 937; in training schools for 
kindergartners, 1160; in commercial schools 
and business colleges, 1458, 1459. 

Pensioning of, 132, 288. 

Qualifications of: graded,in New Zealand, 46; in 
France, 99; in Great Britain, 130; in Ireland, 
156; of industrial branches, 168,173,174; in 
Russia, 215; in Japan, 286; efforts to secure 
competent, in public kindergartens of Bel- 
gium, 678,680; in kindergartens of Italy, 
745; demanded by National (English) Froe- 
ble Union, 752, 753. 

Training of: in Great Britain, 131, 158; in Rus- 
sia, 202, 213; in Japan, 284, 289; in Hawaii, 
366; for kindergarten work, 683, 708, 709, 711, 
713, 734; conferences of kindergarten in Bel- 

iuin,699; statistics of schools for, in United 

tates, 879, 1451; necessity of department 
for, institutions for girls in Virginia, 913; 
plan in Paterson, N. J., to raise standard 
of, 1075; in a school of pedagogy, 1076; sta- 
tistics of schools for, for kindergarten work, 
1160. 

See also Salary, Professors and Instructors, 
Management and supervision of instruction, 
Curriculum, and Expenditure. 

Teaching, education for. Sce Teachers, training 
f 


of. 

Technical instruction. See Higher education. 

Technical School of Cincinnati, statistics, 1450. 

Tennessee, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 


pt 
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Tennessee—Continued. 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; names of city superin- 
tendents and college presidents, 657, 665, 
growth of the kindergarten in, 777; school 
statistics of cities of, 785, 1178; statistics of 
secondary education, 792, 811, 1288, 1344; num- 
ber of students in cach principal branch of 
secondary schools, 801; statistics of colleges 
and universities, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 
828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of profes- 
sional schools, 874, 877, 878, 879; statistics of 
colored population and schools for educa- 
ting it, 961, 962,963; statistics of business 
colleges, 1458, of institutions for the deaf, 
1474, for the blind, 1490. 

Tennessee Deaf and Dumb School, statistics, 1478. 

Tennessee Female College, statistics, 1419. 

Tennessce School for the Blind, statistics, 1493. 

Term, length of, in theseveral States, 1, 13, 39, 1165; 
manner of ascertaining, 14; length of, in 
Treland, 160; length of, in secondary schools 
of Japan, 294; length of, for colored schovls, 
961; longer, practicable, 1053; duration of, 
in professional schools, 1422, 1435, 1438, 1451. 

Terre Haute, Ind., statistics of schools of, 1166, 
3184, 1220, 

Terrill College, statistics, 1411. 

Texas, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capitaof adult male popu- 
lation and children 5-18,21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; lengthof 
school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; num- 
ber of schoolhouses and value of all property 
owned by commonschool sytem, 18; income 
from all sources for support of common 
schools, 19; per centum derived from each 
source of income for support of common 
schools, 22; local-tax law, 26; expenditure 
for common schools, 28-31; names of city 
superintendents and college presidents, 657, 
665; growth of the kindergarten in, 777; 
school statistics of cities of, 785, 1178; statis- 
tics of secondary education, 793, 811, 1290, 
1346; number of students in each principal 
branch of secondary schools, 801; statistics 
of colleges and universities, 814,816, 817, 820, 
822, 827, $28, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of 
professional schools, 873, 877, 878, 879; statis~ 
tics of colored population and schools for 
educating it, 961, 962, 963; statistics of kin- 
dergartcns, 1156; statistics of business col- 
leges, 1458; of institutions for the deaf, 1474; 
for the blind, 1490; for juvenile delinquents, 
1504. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, re- 
ceipts from the national endowment, 595; 
statistics, 1444. 

Texas Deaf and Dumb Asylun, statistics, 1478. 

Texas Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institution for Col- 
ored Youth, statistics, 1478, 1493. 

Texas House of Correction and Reformation, sta- 
tistics, 1507. 

Texas Institution for the Blind, statistics, 1493. 

Text-books, in Ireland, 160; in Japan, 302; evils 
of course pursued by writers of, for law 
students, 390. 

Thayer School of Civil Enginecring, statistics, 


1449. 
Theological Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo 
(Pa.), 1439. 


Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Ohio, sta- 
tistics, 1438. . 

Theological Seminary of the Ev. Luth. Church in 
Philadelphia, statistics, 1439. 

Theological Seminary of the Ev. Luth. Synod of 
Ohio and other States, statistics, 1438. 
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Theological Seminary of the Gencral Synod of the | 
Ev. Luth. Church, statistics, 1439. 

Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, 
statistics, 1436. 

Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, 1437. 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in 
the United States, statistics, 1439. 

Theological Seminary of the Synodof South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, statistics, 1439. 

Theology, instruction of priests iu Korea, 352, 354; 
instruction in, in Hawaii, 367; statistics of 
schools of, 877, 1485. 

Thiel College, scholarship fund of, 839; statistics, 
1409 


Thomasville Female College, statistics, 1419. 

Thwing, Charles F., on length of school vaca- 
tions, 1079. 

Tiffin, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 1280. 

Tillotson Collegiate and Normal Institute, sta- | 
tistics, 1457. 

Timarn High School, 71. 

Titusville, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196, 


1286. 

Toledo, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 
1280. 

Toledo Deaf-Mute School, statistics, 1482. 


Toledo Medical College, statistics, 1425. 
Topeka, Kans., statistics of schools of, 1168, 1186, 
1230. 


Tougaloo University, statistics, 1453. 

Tourgee, A. W., on the industrial excellencies of 
the colored race, 980. 

Sp system, working of, in several States, | 
1076. 

Training of teachers. See Teachers. 

Training School for Nurses of the Buffalo State 

! 


Hospital, statistics, 1433. 

Training Scheol of the City Hospital of the city 
of Worcester, 1433, 

Trenton, N.J., class intervals in, 1006; statistics 
of schools of, 1156, 1172, 1192, 1258. 

Trinity College (Conn.), scholarship fund of, 837; 
statistics, 1399. 

Trinity College (N. C.), scholarship fund of, 839; 
university extension in, 845; statistics, 1407; 
statistics of theological department of, 1438. 

Trinity University, statistics, 1411. 

Troy, N. Y., class intervals in, 1008; statistics of 

schools of, 1174, 1194, 1268. 

Truants, laws, and officers for executing, in the 
States, 34. See Students and Delinquents. 

Tufts College decides to admit women, 814; schol- 
arship fund of, 838, 841; statistics, 1404; Di- 
vinity school of, statistics, 1437. 

Tuition, in Great Britain, 128; admission fees in 
Italian universities, 334; charge for, to law 
student in Europe, 456; income from, in 
secondary institutions, 811; annual charge 
for, in business colleges, 1459. See also 
Income. 

Tulane University, scholarship fund of, 837; uni- 
versity extension in, 814; statistics, 1403; 
law department of, coursc of study, 421; sta- 
tistics of law department, 1440; statistics of 
medical department, 1423; statistics of phar- 
macy department ot, 1430; statistics of man- 
ual-training department of, 1450. 

Tuscaloosa l’emale College, statistics, 1415. 

Twin Valley College, statistics, 1408. 


U. 


Union, N. J., statistics of schools of, 1172, 1192. 
Union Benevolent Association Home and Hospi- 
ee School for Nurses, statistics, 
Union Christian College, statistics, 1401; statistics 
of theological department, 1436. 
Union College of Law, course of study of, 422. 
Union Female College (Miss.), statistics, 1417. 
Union Female Seminary (Tenn.), statistics, 1419. 
Union University, scholarship fund of, 839, 841; 
statistics, 1407; lawdepartmentof, course of 
study, 414; statistics of law department, 
1441; medical department of, 1424: statis- 
tics of pharmaceutical department of, 1430. 
Union Theological Seminary, statistics, 1439. 


i 
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Union Theological Seminary in the city of New 
York, statistics, 1437. 

United Biblical Scminary, statistics, 1438. 

United States of Colombia, statistics of attend- 
ance, teachers, and cost tor schools of all 
kinds, 370. 

Universities. See also Higher education. 

University extension, replies of college professors 
to inquiry respecting, 843. 

University Medical College of Kansas City, sta- 
tistics, 1424. 

University of Alabama, statistics, 1398; lawschool 
of, course of study, 422; statistics of law 
department, 1440. 

University of Arizona, reccipts from national en- 
dowment, 594; curriculmn of the engineer- 
ing department, 619; statistics of agricul- 
tural and mechanical department, 1442. 

University of Buffalo, medical department of, sta- 
tistics, 1425; statistics of department of 
pharmacy, 1430. 

University of California, receipts from national 
endowment, 594; scholarship fund of, 836, 
812; statistics, 1398; course of study of law 
department of, 419; statistics of the law de- 
partment of, 1440; medical department, 1422; 
statistics of college of dentistry, 1428; sta- 
tistics of department of pharmacy, 1430; 
statistics of agricultural and mechanical 
department, 1442. 

University of Chicago, the study of psychology 
at, 1141. 

University of Cincinnati, university extcnsion in, 
815; statistics, 1408; statistics of dental de- 
partment of, 1429. 

University of Colorado,law school of, course of 
study, 432; statistics, 1389; statistics of the 
medical department, 1422. 

University of Denver, scholarship fund of, 841; 
statistics, 1399; statistics of medical de- 
partment, 1422; dental department of, sta- 
tistics, 1428; statistics of college of phar- 
macy, 1430. 

University of Deserct, statistics, 1412; deaf-mute 
department, statistics, 1478. 

University of Georgia, receipts from the national 
endowment, 594; scholarship fund of, 811; 
statistics, 1399; law school of, course of 
study, 423; statistics of law school of, 1440; 
statistics of medical department, 1423; sta- 
tistics of the department of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, 1442, 1447. 

University of IHinois, receipts from the national 
endowment, 594; scholarship fund of, 842; 
university extension in, 848; the study of 
psychology at, 1144; statistics, 1409; sta- 
tistics of the agricultural and mechanical 
department, 1442. 

University of lowa, the study of psychology, 
1145; statistics, 1401; law department of, 
course of study, 420; statistics of law de- 
partment, 1440; statistics of medical depart- 
ment of, 1423, 1427; statistics dental depart- 
ment of, 1428; statistics of the department 
of pharmacy, 1430. 

University of Kansas, mniversity extension in, 843; 
statistics, 1402; school of law of, course of 
study, 423; statistics of school of law, 1440; 
statistics of the school of pharmacy, 1430. 

University of Louisville, law school of, course of 
study, 423; statistics of law department, 
1449; medical department, 1423. 

Universityzof Maryland, law school of, course of 
study, 424; statistics of law school, 1440; 
statistics of faculty of physic, 1423; statis- 
tics dental department, 1428. 

University of Michigan, scholarship fund of, 842; 
statistics, 1401; law department of, course 
of study, 424; statistics of law department, 
1440; medical department of, statistics, 1424, 
1427; college of dental surgery of, 1428; sta- 
tistics of school of pharmacy of, 1430. 

University of Minncsota, receipts from the na- 
tional endowment, 594; scholarship fund of, 
842; university extcnsionin, 845; statistics, 
1405; college of law of, course of study, 425; 
statistics of law dcpartment, 1441; college 
of medicine and surgery, statistics, 1424. 
1427; statistics of college of dentistry, 1428; 
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University of Minnesota—Continued. 
statistics of agricultural and mechanical 
department, 1443. 

University of Mississippi, scholarship fund of, 
838, 842; statistics, 1405;law scheol of, course 
of study, 424; statistics of law department, 
1441. 

University of Missouri, receipts from the national 
endowment, 594; scholarship fund of, 838, 
841; statistics, 1405; law department of, 
course of study, 431; statistics of law de- 
partment, 1441; medical department of, 1424; 
statistics of agricultural and mechanical 
department, 1443. 

University of Nashville, statistics of medical de- 
partment, 1426. 

University of Nebraska, receipts from the national 
endowment, 594; short course for farmers, 
612; the study of psychology at, 1146; sta- 
tistics, 1406: statistics of college of law, 
1441; statistics of agricultural and mechani- 
cal department, 1448. 

University of Nevada, receipts from the national 


endowment, 594; statistics, 1406; statistics | 


of agricultural and mechanical department, 
1448. 

University of North Carolina, scholarship fund 
of. 839; statistics, 1107; law school of, course 
of study, 426; statistics, law school of, 1441; 
preparatory school of medicine of, 1422. 

University of North Dakota, statistics, 1407. 

University of Notre Dame, statistics, 1401; law 
department of, course of study, 421; statis- 
tics of law department, 1410. 

University of Omaha, scholarship fund of, 841; 
statistics, 1406. 

University of Oregon, statistics, 1409; statistics 
of the medical department of, 1425; school 
of law of, course of study, 426; statistics of 
law department. 1441. 

University of the Pacific, statistics, 1398. 

University of Pennsylvania, scholarship fund of, 
839, 842; university extension in, 849; fellow- 
ship for scientific research, 1063; the study 
of psychology at, 1146; statistics, 1409; law 
department of, course of study, 427; statis- 
tics of department of law, 1441; statistics of 
medical department, 1425; dental depart- 
ment, 1429; statistics of veterinary depart- 
ment of, 1432. 

University of Rochester, scholarship fund of, 839, 
§42; university extension in, 845; statistics, 
1407. 

University of South Carolina, statistics, 1410; 
department of law of, course of study, 430; 
statistics of school of law, 1441; statistics 
college of pharmacy of, 1431; statistics of 
school of veterinary science, 1432, 

University of Southern California. statistics, 1359; 
statistics of college of medicine, 1422; sta- 
tistics of college of agriculture, 1449. 

University of South Dakcta, statistics, 1411. 

University of Tennessee, receipts from the na- 
tional endowment, 595; equipment of, for 
manual training, 616; statistics, 1411; de- 
partment of law of, course of study, 430; 
statistics of law department, 1441; statistics 
of medical department, 1426; statistics of 
dental department of, 1429; statistics of acgri- 
cultural and mechanical department, 1444. 

University of Texas, statistics, 1411; department 
of law of, course of study, 427; statistics of 
law department, 1441; statistics of school of 
medicine of, 1426. 

University of the City of New York, scholarship 
fund of, 839, 842; statistics, 1407; depart- 
ment of law, course of study, 426, and sta- 
tistics, 1441; statistics of medical depart- 
ment of, 1425. 

University of the Northwest, statistics, 1402. 

University of the South, scholarship fund of, 840; 
statisties, 1411; statistics of theological de- 
partment, 1439, 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College, receipts from the national endow- 
ment, 595; scholarship funds of, 840; statis- 
tics. 1412, 1444; statistics of medical depart- 
ment of, 1426. 
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University of Virginia, scholarship fund of, 840; 
statistics, 1412; law department of, course 
of study, 427; statistics of law department, 
1441; department of medicine of, 1426. 

University of Washington, statistics, 1412. 

University of Wisconsin, receipts from the na- 
tional endowment, 595; scholarship fund of, 
840, 842; university extension in, 845; the 
study of psychology at, 1149; statistics, 
1413; college of law of, course of study, 425; 
statistics of college of law, 1441; school of 
pharmacy of, 1431; statistics of agricultural 
and mechanical department, 1444. 

University of Wooster, scholarship fund of, 839; 
statistics, 1409. 

University of Wyoming, receipts from the na- 
tional endowment, 595; curriculum of col- 
lege of mechanic arts, 618; statistics, 1413. 

Upper lowa University, statistics, 1401. 

Urbana University, scholarship fund of, 839; 
statistics, 1409. 

Ursinus College, scholarship fund of, 839; statis- 
tics, 1409; statistics of theotogical depart- 
ment, 1438. . 

Utah, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of 
common schools per capita of adult male 
population, and children 5-18, 21; attend- 
ancv on public schools, 7; average attend- 
ance, 12; teachers in common-schocls, J0; 
length of school term, 13; salary of teach- 
ers, 17; number of schoolhouses and value 
of all property owned by common-school 
system, 18; income from all sources for 
support of common schools, 19; per centum 
derived from each source of income for sup- 
portof common schools, 22; expenditure for 
common ‘schools, 28-31; laws respecting 
attendance, 36; names of city superintend- 
ents and college presidents, 657, 665; growth 
of the kindergarten in, 777; school statistics 
of cities of, 786, 1178; statistics of secondary 
education, 793, 811, 1292, 1348; number of 
students in each principal branch of second- 
ary schools, 801. 


Uiah, statistics of colleges and universities, 814, 


816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 
835; statistics of business colleges, 1458; of 
institution for the deaf, 1475. 

Utah Agricultural College, receipt from the na- 
tional endowment, 595; statistics, 1443. 
Uruguay, statistics of atteudance, teachers, and 

cost for schools of all kinds, 370. 

U.S. Grant University, statistics, 1411; statistics 
of medical departinent, 1425; statistics of 
school of theology, 1439. 

Utica, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1156, 1174, 
1194, 1268. 


Vv. 


Vacations, length of, 1079. 

Valley Female College, statistics, 1421. 

Vanderbilt University, scholarship fand of, 840, 
842; statistics, 1411; law department ot the, 
course of study, 428; statistics of law de- 
partment, 1441; statistics of medical depart- 
ment of, 1426; dental department of, 1129; 
school of pharmacy, statistics, 1431; statis- 
tics of biblical department, 1439. 

Vanhumbéeck, P., activity of, as minister of pub- 
lic instruction of Belgium, 678. 

Vassar College, scholarship fund of, 839, 841; 
statistics, 1414, 

Venezuela, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
costs for schools of all kinds, 370. 

Vermont, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses, and value of all 
property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 


ry 
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Vermont—Continued. 
from cach source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 36; names of city superintendents and 
college presidents, 657, 665; growth of the 
kindergarten in, 777; school statislics of 
cities of, 785, 1178: statistics of secondary 
education, 792, 811, 1292, 1849; number of stu- 
dents in each principal branch of sccondary 
schools, 801; statistics of colleges and uni- 
versities, 813, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 
831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of professional 
schools, 873, 879; statistics of business col- 
leges, 1458; of institutions for juvenile de- 
linquents, 1504. 

Vermont Reform School, statistics, 1507. 

Vermont State normal schools, statistics, 1454. 

Veterinary science, statistics of schools of, 873, 
a2 ; 

Vicksburg,. Miss., statistics of schools of, 1172, 
1190 


Victoria, statistics of attendance, teachers, and 
cost for schools of all kinds, 370. 

Villari, E., on the greater utility of classical stad- 
ies In national education, 325. 


Villanova College, statistics, 1410. 

Vincennes, Ind., statistics of schools of, 1166, 1184, 
O20: ; 

Virginia, school population and number of aduit | 
mates, 3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 138; salary of teachers, 17; 
number of schoolhouses, and value of all 
property owned by common-schsol system, 

- 18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of Income for support of 
common scliools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; names of city superin- 
tendents and college presidents, 657, 665; 
growth of the kindergarten in, 777; school | 
statistics of cities of, 785, 1180: statistics of 
secondary education, 792, 811, 1294, 1345; 
number of students in each principal branch 
of secondary schools, 801; statistics of col- 
leges and universities, 814, $16, 817, 820, 822, 
827, $28, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of 
professional schools, 873, 877, 878, 879; cdu- 
eation in southwestern, 881; statistics of 
colored population and schools for educat- 
ing it, 961, 962. 963; statistics of busincss 
colleges, 1458; of institutions for the decaf, 
1474; for the blind, 1499. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
receipts from the national cndowment, 595; 
statistics, 1444. 

Virginia Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf, Dumb. and Blind, statistics, 1478, 1493. 

Virginia Female Institute, statistics, 1421. 

Virginia Military Institute, statistics, 1419. 

Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, statis- 
ties, 1454. 

Virginia State Female Normal School, statistics, 
1454. 

Virginia City, Nev., statistics of schools of, 1172, 
1190, 1256. 


WW, 


Wabash College, scholarship fund of, 841; statis- 
tics, 1401. 

Waco, Tex., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1198, 1292. 

Waco Female College, statistics, 1420. 

Wages. See Salary. 

Waitaki high schools, 74. 

Wake Forest College, statistics, 1407. 

Wales, educational progress in, 137; statistics of 
attendance, teachers, and cost for schools cf 
all kinds, 369. Sere also England. ] 


Walhalla Female College, statistics, 1419. 

Wallawalla, Wash., promotion intervals in, 996. | 

Walthall Normal School, statistics, 1453. 

en, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188, 
1242. 
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Wanganui Collegiate School, 57. 

Ward’s Seminary for Young Ladies, statistics, 
1420. 

Warner, Francis, report by,on physical and 
aa condition of 50,000 school children, 
1031. 

Warren, Rt. 1., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196. 

Wartburg College, statistics, 1402. 

Wartburg Seniinary of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Iowa statistics, 1436. 

Washburn College, scholarship fund of, 841; sta- 
tisties, 1462. 

Washington, school population and number of 
adult males,3; amount raised for support 
of common schools per capita of adult popu- 
lation,and children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term,13; salary of teachers, 17;. 
number of school houses and value of all 
property owned by common-schocl system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respeeting attend- 
ance, 36; names of city superintendents and 
college presidents, 657, 665; growth of the 
kindergarten in, 777; school statistics of 
cities of, 786,1180; statistics of secondary 
education, 793, $11, 1296, 1351; number of 
students ineach principal branch of sevond- 
ary schools, 801; statistics of colleges and 
universities, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 827, 828, 
829, 831, 833, 834, 835; statistics of profes- 
sional schools, 879; statistics of business 
colleges, 1458; of institution for the deaf, 

._ 1475; tor the feeble-minded, 1497. 

Washington, District of Columbia, class intervals 
in, 1006; statistics of schools of, 1164, 1182, 
12U8; statistics of normal schools, 1451. 

Wasnington and Jefferson College, scholarship 
fund of, 839; statistics, 1410. 

Washington and Lee University, scholarship 
fund of, 840, 842; statistics, 1412; school of 
law of, course of study, 428; statistics of 
law school, 1441. 

Washington College (Md.), statistics, 1403. 

Washington College (Tenn.), statistics, 1411. 

Wash.ugton State Agricultural College, receipts 
from the national endownient, 595. 

Washington State Normal and Training School, ; 
statistics, 1454. 

Washington University, scholarship fund of, 838. 

Washington School for Defective Youth, statis- 
tics, 1478. 

Washington Training School for Nurses, statis- 
tics, 1438. 

Washington University, statistics, 1405; course 
of law department of, 420; statistics of law 
department of, 1441; statistics of polytechnic 
school, 1449; statistics of manual training 
school, 1450. 

Waterbury, Conn., statistics of schools or, 1164, 
1182, 1206. 

Watertown, N.Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 
1194, 1268. 

Wausau, Wis., statistics of schools of, 1180, 1200, 
1300; school for the deaf, 1482. 

Wayland Seminary, statistics, 1435. 

Weymouth, Mass., statistics of schools of, 1170, 
1188, 1242. 


| Wellesley College, scholarship fund of, 841; the 


study of psychology at, 1148; statistics, 
1414. : 

Wells, O. E., on Mtelligent supervision of rural 
schools, 1057. 

Wells College, statistics, 1414. 

Wells School for Teachers and School for Individ- 
ual Instruction, statistics, 1456. 

Wesleyan Iemale College (Ga.), statistics, 1416. 

Wesleyan l’emale College (N.C.), statistics, 1419. 

Wesleyan Female Institute, statistics, 1421. 

Wesleyan University, scholarship fund of, 837, 
$42; statistics; 1399. 

West Australia, statistics of attendance, teachers, 
and cost for schools of all kinds, 370. 

West Bay City, Mich., statistics of schools of, 
1170, 1188, 1246. 
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Westbrook Scniinary and Female College, 1417. 

West Chester, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1178, 
1196, 1286. 

Western College, scholarship fund of (Iowa), 837; 
statistics, 1402. 

Western College, statistics (Mo.), 1405. 

Western Maryland College, scholarship fund of, 
838; statistics, 1403. 

Western New York Institution for Deaf Mutes, 
statistics, 1477. 

Western Normal College, statistics, 1456. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, 
statistics, 1493. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, statistics, 1477. 


Westcrn Pennsylvania Medical College, statis- . 


tics, 1425. 

Western Reserve Normal College, statistics, 1457. 

Western Reserve University, statistics, 1408; sta- 
tistics of medical department, 1425. 

Western Theological Seminary (Il1.), statistics, 
1435. 

Western Theological Seminary (Mich.), statistics, 
1437. 

Western Theological Scminary (Pa.), statistics, 
1438 


Western University of Pennsylvania, statistics, 


Westfield College, statistics, 1401. 

Westminstcr College (Mo.), statistics 14035. 

Westminster College (Pa.,) statistics 1409. 

Westminster Theological Seminary, statistics, 
1437. 


West ‘Troy, N.Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 


West Vin einia, school population and number of 
adult males, 3; amount raised for support 
of comnion schools per capita of adult male 
population, and children 5-18, 21; attend- 
ance on public schools, 7; teachers in con: 
mon schools, 10; average attendance, 12 
length of school ‘term, 13; salary of feat 
ers, cigs number of schoolhouses and value 
of all property owned by common-school 
systcm, 18; income from all sources for sup- 
port of common schools, 19; per centum de- 
rived from each source of income for sup- 
port of comnicn schools, 22; cxpenditurc for 
common schools, 28-31; names of city super- 
intendents and ‘college presidents, 657, 665; 
growth of kindergarten i in, 777; school sta: 
tistics of cities of, 78d, 1180 ; statistics of 
secondary education, 792, 811, 1296, 1351; 
number of students in cach principal branch 
of secondary schools, 801; statistics of col- 
leges and universities, 814, 816, 817, 820, $22, 
827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 835 ; statistics of pro- 
fessional schools, 878, 879; "statistics of col- 
ored population and schools for educating it, 
961. 962, 963; statistics of business colleges, 
1458 ; of institutions for the deat, 1474; “tor 
the blind, 1490. 

West Virginia College, statistics, 1413. 

West Virginia Institute, statistics, 1448. 

West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and Blind, 
statistics, 1478, 1493. 

West Virginia State Normal Schools, 1455. 

Univ ersity of West Virginia, receipts from the 
national endowment, 595; statistics, 1418; 
law department of, course of study, 498: 
statistics of law department, 1441; statistics 
of agricultural and mechanical department, 
1444. 

West Virginia Colored Institute receipts from 
the national endowmente 5935. 

West Virginia Normal and Classical Academy, 
statistics, 1457. 

Wheaton College, scholarship fund of, 837; statis- 
tics, 1401. 

Wheeling, ne ee statistics of schools of, 1180, 
1198, 1 

Reap y le 3 Home School for the Deaf, statistics, 


White, E E., on the gradcd system of Chicago 
public schools, 991. 

Whitin Normal School, statistics, 1457. 

Whitman College, scholarship fund of, 840; statis- 
tics, 1412. 

Whitworth Female College, statistics, 1417. 


INDEX. 


Mr came , Statistics of schools of, 

Wichita University, statistics, 1402. 

Wilberforce University, scholarship fund of, 839; 
statistics, 1409; statistics of theological de- 
partment, 1438. 

Wilbur School and Home for the Feeble-Minded, 
statistics, 1502. 

Wiley University, statistics, 1411. 

Wilkes borre; eae statistics of schools of, 1178, 

Willamette University, statistics, 1409; college of 
law of, course of study, 499 ; statistics of 
law department, 1441; statistics of medical 
department, 1425; statistics of theological 
department, 1438. 

William Jewell College, scholarship fund of, 838; 
statistics, 1405. 

Wiliams College, scholarship fund of, 841; statis- 
tics, 1404. 

WEEE ES Pa., statistics of schools of, 1178, 

Williamston Female College, statistics, 1419. 

Willimantic, Conn., statistics of schools of, 1155, 
1164, 1182, 1206. 

Wilmington, Del., class intervals in, 1006; statis- 
tics of schools of, 1157, 1164, 1182, 1206. 

Wilmington College, statistics, 1409. 

Wilson College, statistics, 1419. 

Wilson Collegiate Institute, statistics, 1419. 

Winchester Female College, statistics, 1417. 

See aoeradl statistics of schools of, 1156, 1170, 
11 

Winston, N. C:, 
1270. 

Winthrop Training School for Teachers, statis- 
tics, 1454. 

Wisconsin, school population and number of adult 
males, 3; amountraised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
tion, aud children 5-18, 21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in common 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, “7; 
number of schoolhouses and value of all 
property owned by common school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centnm derived 
from cach source of income for support of 
common schools, 22; expenditure for eom- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
ance, 36; nanies of city superintendents and 
college ‘presidents, 657, 665; growth of the 
kindergarten ibe, “(Me school statistics of 
cities of, 786, 1180; statistics of secondary 
education, 793, 811, 1296, 1351; number of 
students in each principal branch of sec- 
ondary schools, 801; statistics of colleges 
and universities, 814, 816, 817, 820, 822, 
827, 828, 829, 831, 833, $34, 835; statistics of 
professional schools, 875, 877, 878, 879; statis- 
tics of kindergartens, 1156; statistics of 
business colleges, 1458; of institutions for 
the deat’, 1475, 1481, 1484; for the blind, 1490; 
for juvenile delinquents, 1505. 

Wisconsin Incustrial Schools, statistics, 1507. 

Wisconsin School for the Blind, statistics, 1493. 

Wisconsin Schooi for the Deaf, ‘statistics, 1478. 

Wisconsin State Normal Schools, statistics, 1455. 

Wise, Henry A., on promotions, 997. 

Wittenberg College, statistics, 1409; statistics of 
the theological department of, 1438. , 

Woburn, ee “statistics of schools of, 1170, 1188 
1242 

Wofford College, statistics, 1410. 

Woman's College of Baltimore, scholarsiip fund 
of, 838; statistics, 1414, 

Woman's Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
statistics, 1434. 

Woman’s Medical College of Baltimore, statistics, 

23 


1168 


statistics of schools of,'1174, 1194, 


1423. 
Woman’s Medical College of Chicago, statistics, 
1423 


Woman’s Medical College of Cincinnati, statis- 
tics, 1425. 

Woman’s "Medical College of Georgia and Train- 
ing School for Nurses, statistics, 1423. 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsy ivania, sta- 

tistics, 1425. 


INDEX. 


Woman’s Medical College of the New York In- 
ae for Women and Children, statistics, 
1425. 

Women, number of, employed as teachers in 
common schools of United States, 2; indus- 
trial institutions for, in Germany, 181; edu- 
cation of, in Japan, 275, 294, 315; education 
of, in Russia, 201, 218, 259; education of, as 
teachers in Italy, 328; education of, in 
Korea, 361; number of, pursning each prin- 
cipal branch of secondary study, 803, 808, 
809; admitted to several colleges of New 
England formerly excluding them, 814; 
colleges for, 881; necessity of a university 
for, in Virginia, 921; ability of, as super- 
visors, 1057; statistics of schools exclu- 
sively for, 1414. 


See also Higher Education, Coeducation, and | 


Teachers. 

Woodbine Normal School, statistics, 1452. 

Woonsocket, R. I., statistics of schools of, 1178, 
1196, 1288. 

Wooster University, medical department, statis- 
tics, 1425. 

Worcester, Mass., class intervals in, 1006; statis- 
tics of schools of, 1170, 1188, 1242; statistics 
of trnant school of, 1507. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, statistics, 1449. 

Workshops connected with industrial schools in 
Germany, 183. 

Wright, R.N., on promotion, 995. 

Writing, time devoted to art of, in French lycée, 
119; number of passes in, in Great Britain, 
134; methods of teaching in Korea, 350; in 
the Parisian écoles maternelles, 742. 

Wiirttemberg, statistics of attendance, teachers, 
and cost for schools of all kinds, 369. 

Wyoming, school population and number of adult 
males,3; amount raised for support of com- 
mon schools per capita of adult male popu- 
lation, and children 5-18,21; attendance on 
public schools, 7; teachers in comnion 
schools, 10; average attendance, 12; length 
of school term, 13; salary of teachers, 17: 


number of schoolhouses and value of all | 


property owned by common-school system, 
18; income from all sources for support of 
common schools, 19; per centum derived 
from each source of income for support of 
common scHools, 22; expenditure for com- 
mon schools, 28-31; laws respecting attend- 
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Wyoming—Continued. 
college presidents, 657, 665; growth of kin- 
dergarten in, 777; school statistics of cities 
of, 786, 1180; statistics of secondary educa- 
tion, 793, 811; number of students in each 
principal branch of secondary schools, 801; 
statistics of colleges and universities, 814, 
816, §17, 820, 822, 827, 828, 829, 831, 833, 834, 
835; statistics of professional schools, 880. 

Wyoming Normal and Scientific College, statis- 
tics, 1457, 


xX. 


x 


Xenia Theological Seminary, statistics, 1438. 


WY. 


Yale University, action of,in matters pertaining 
to admission of wonien, disposal, of fellow- 
ships, and granting Ph. D., 815; scholarshi 
fund of, 837, 841, 842; the study of pavenoe 
ogy at, 1150; statistics, 1399; law depart- 
ment of, course of study, 429; statistics of 
law department, 1440; statistics of medical 
department, 1422; divinity school of, statis- 
ties, 1435; statistics of Sheffield Scientific 
School, 1442. 

Yankton College, scholarship fund of, 840; statis- 
tics, 1411. 

Yarnell, M. A., on classification, 999; on promotion 
intervals, 1002. 

Year,school. See 'lerm. 

Yonkers, N. Y., statistics of schools of, 1174, 1194, 
1270. : 

York, Pa., statistics of schools of, 1178, 1196, 1286. 

Young, I. E., on promotion in public schools, 995. 

Young Female College, statistics, 1416. 

Youngstown, Ohio, experience of, with shortinter- 
vals of promotion, 991; statistics of schools 
of, 1159, 1176, 1194, 1280. 


Zie 


Zanesville, Ohio, statistics of schools of, 1176, 1194, 
1280 


-Zarncke, Fr., on the value of classical studies, 
1040. 


ance, 36; names of city superintendents and | Zettler, B. M., on promotion intervals, 1000. 
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